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EDITORIAL, 

A second edition ol ’'Rubber and Railways” was published in September 
1939 by the Rubber Growers’ Association; it sets out in detail the ways in which 
railways at home and abroad have applied the properties of rubber in their designs 
and gives frequent and lucid illustrations most of which even the layman can 
understand. 

The first edition of this booklet was published in 1931, and an analysis of 
the use of rubber products in British passenger coaches at that time show that the 
following was fairly representative of established practice:— 



W'ei.ght 

Section 


Percentage 


Ihs. 

percentage 


of Whole 

Buffer gear 

168 I 

27.63 



Drawbar gear 

42 / 

6.9 


.34.53 

Suspension 

144 

23.68 


23.68 

Braking system 

') 

1.480 


1.480 

Heating system 

13 

2.138 


2,1-38 

Body packings 

65 

10.69 ■] 



Gangways 

141/, 

2.384 



Doors 

11/2 

0.246 1 

- 

17.511 

Lavatories 

19 

3.125 

1 


Window headings 

61/2 

1.069 J 


Lighting system 

1251/2 

20.64 


20.64 


This list takes no account of rubber flooring, which is now commonly used in 
some types of railway coaches, but even so the high proportion of the total weight 
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of rubber used which is needed by buffer and drawbar gear is rather surprising. 
The use of rubber lias developed extensively since 1931, but the above analysis, 
it is stated, still serves to show the field for rubber products in passenger coaches, 
apart from other large uses in locomotives and goods wagons. 

The section on Rubber Buffing and Drawbar Springs is particularly interest¬ 
ing. Railway regulations as regards maximum speeds in shunting wagons are 
comprehensive, but it may be assumed that they are not always rigidly observed. 
The author (Mr. Colin Macbeth, M.I.A.E., M.A.E., P.I.R.L) for the purpose of 
his calculations in some of the examples given takes a shunting speed of 11 miles 
per hour (16 feet per second) which is not by any means excessive and shows 
that at this speed, the running weight of a wagon being say 20 tons, it develops 
a kinetic energy of 80 foot-tons, and the quantity of energy that becomes potential 
in each wagon on impact is 240 inch-tons. This ha^ to be taken up somewhere, 
if the comparatively rigid body of the wagon is not to be destroyed, and the buffers 
take a large part of it. Inside the buffers it is now common practice to use rubber 
springs, which generally consists of concentric rubber rings. To give an adequate 
description of the system used is impossible without diagrams, but those with a 
taste for mechanics are strongly recommended to apply to the Rubber Growers’ 
Association for a copy of this book. 

Rubber Auxiliary Bearing Springs on locomotives and tenders, carriages and 
wagons form another less known sphere in which rubber has proved its usefulness; 
rubber is used also in the form of hose for braking and heating systems and it is 
of course used to a large extent in passenger coaches for seating, flooring, draught 
prevention, etc. 

Sections XIII to XV deal with the application of pneumatic tyres to railway 
wheels, the advantages of which, particularly in respect of lessened damage to the 
track and increased comfort to passengers, are obvious. The French Railways in 
particular have done much work in this line, and up to 1st January 1938 Micheline 
Rail-Car Units had covered a total of 12^2 million miles; six of them had done 
an average daily mileage of 220 to 250 since being put into service. The wheel 
has an ordinary treaded rubber tyre, together with the steel guiding flange normal¬ 
ly found on locomotive wheels. A slightly different system is adopted in the 
Bugatti Rail Motors, some of which have both the normal steel wheel with flange, 
and rubber tyred wheels which provide adhesion for acceleration and braking pur¬ 
poses. Development of the use of pneumatic tyres on railways would be of great 
advantage to the rubber industry and has proved itself an economic consideration 
from the point of view of railways. 


TAILPIECE. 

A certain railway line had the reputation of being very badly laid, but the 
following story regarding it is unconfirmed:-^ 

They were rushing along at the rate of seven miles an hour, and the train 
was rocking atrociously. Passengers were rolling from one side of the carriage 
to the other or holding on like grim death to the window-strap. Presently the 
motion became a little steadier. A traveller smiled faintly at the quiet-looking 
man opposite him and remarked, “We seem to be going smoother.” “Yes,” said 
the quiet man, “we’re off the tails now.” 
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QUALITY OF COFFEE- 

Writing as a practical planter may I be permitted to make a few observations 
on the quality of Indian coffee and on the preparation of that coffee for the 
London market. 

I arrived in India in 1921, and for several years we had only to produce 
the goods in the shape of high yields, for the prices realised for coffee in India 
and in Mincing Lane took care of themselves. There is little doubt that we pro¬ 
duced the goods. The general increase in yields was in my opinion brought 
about by cutting out the old-fashioned annual hot w'eather pruning, which would 
be followed by one or more "handlings'* out of the young wood. This system 
gave way to a hot weather pruning for the third or fourth year, not so much 
with the object of the tree benefiting from the pruning but in order to keep the 
shape of the coffee trees within some bounds. The effect of pruning on quality, 
which is accepted as advantageous to fruit trees, is seldom mentioned in relation¬ 
ship to the quality of Indian coffee. This, coupled with the advent of Bordeaux 
Mixture spraying, not only increased the yields, but the spraying enabled the tree 
to ripen the majority of its fruit. Spraying, how^ever, has not overcome the 
appearance of pales in the roast, which are described by most London Brokers as 
"unripes", but which would be more accurately described as immature beans, that 
is undeveloped beans from ripe fruit. It is therefore necessary, under the present 
methods of cultivating coffee in India, to try and eliminate the pales after the 
coffee has been picked. 

In appearance and roast Costa Rica coffee has attained a very high standard, 
with an even sample of good colour and shape, giving a good roast free from 
pales. In Costa Rica great care is taken in washing down, or what is more 
effective still, hosing down the fermenting vats after removing the fermented 
coffee. After the vats are cleaned of all saccharine matter and of every single 
bean they are finally washed down with a .solution of lime water. 1’hey are 
also careful that during the process of fermentation the coffee is covered day and 
night, either by means of a shed built over the vats or by very careful covering 
with mats. This is .said to ensure a more even fermentation, and it is obvious 
that to leave the top layer of fermenting coffee exposed to the sun will produce 
an uneven sample. 

The washing channels used in Costa Rica are undoubtedly the best metliod 
of eliminating 'lights’ and 'semi-lights’, which has been brought to our notice up 
to date, but it is doubtful whether the Indian planter is prepared at present to 
meet the expense of constructing washing channels. Again there is often the 
difficulty of obtaining sufficient water. The whirlpool separators used in Kenya 
are said to be satisfactory, but even the introduction of whirlpool separators will 
entail some alterations. 

Much, however, can be done under existing conditions, and I suggest that 
a higher percentage of lights’ can be removed if they are floated off before fer¬ 
mentation when they are still slippery and the beans arc in a freer .state of separa¬ 
tion. Then after fermentation and washing, when wet parchment coffee is taken 
. out of the washing vats and spread on the drying ground and a small percentage 
of parchment beans will be found to be green in colour. These beans can easily 
be recognised and picked out while the coffee is still wet, and it is likely that it 
is this type of bean, which, when dried, may be overlooked in garbling, and spoil 
the appearance of the coffee in the roast. 

Mr. Rutherford has written an excellent article on the subject of preparing 
coffee for the London market, and if his advice were closely followed I am sure 
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that the general standard of estate preparation would be far higher. There is 
one point, which I do not remember if he mentioned in his article, but which 
was pointed out to me by a Costa Rica planter, and that is that most of their coffee 
is dried artificially owing to the prevalence of showers during the harvesting 
season. Artificial drying is said to have disadvantages, but it has got one advan¬ 
tage. It prevents alternating,—contraction and expansion of the bean which 
usually takes place if the coffee is sun-dried and remains uncovered during the 
night. This contraction and expansion caused by the very extreme differences 
in temperature between the heat of the midday sun and the cool of the night 
tends to bend the beans into what are commonly known as boat-shaped beans. 
This may be avoided to a large extent if the parchment coffee is covered while 
it is still warm from the heat of the sun, thus maintaining a more even tempera¬ 
ture throughout the 24 hours. 

While in India I experimented with slow drying on the assumption that 
it might produce better colour, but I came to the conclusion that if the coffee is 
heaped thickly in order to dry slowly it is impossible even with constant turning 
to ensure an even dry. I feel it is much more practical to spread the coffee not 
too thickly, as the evenness of drying which w'ill give a good roast is preferable 
to a coffee with a better colour giving an indifferent roast. Curers have from 
time to time informed planters that the final drying down could best be done 
by them on the West Coast. It may be the case that it is advantageous for the 
curer to dry down to the last pound per bushel, but it is essential that the coffee 
should be dried sufficiently on the estate to allow no alteration to take place in 
the state of the coffee from the time it is taken off the drying ground to the time 
it is laid out on the drying grounds at the curing works. 

During the last two years a new intere.st has been taken in Indian coffee by 
London buyers, not only in the higher priced coffees but also in the more ordinary 
coffees. It may fall to India to supply a greater share of coffee to the United 
Kingdom for the duration of the war, but if this market is to be maintained after 
tile war it is cs.sential that India should take the greatest care in the preparation 
of coffees u.sually placed on the London market. If this is done, and if it is 
possible to maintain a higli standard, then there is a strong possibility that a 
market created by the war may be maintained after the war. 

R. O. OLIVER. 


Note (m Mr. Otwer's letter on C/>ifee qualHy. By Mr. W. W Mayne 
U.P.A.S.I. Coffee Scientific Oflker. 

I have read Mr. Oliver’s letter with much intere.st and wdth general agree¬ 
ment with his views. The following notes are mainly a reinforcement of his 
remarks together with .some reflections and additional observations bearing on 
them. 

I agree entirely that the cultural operation most likely to influence quality 
pruning but unfortunately at the moment no experimental evidence on this 
question is available for Indian conditions although it is under investigation. 
Two lines of work being developed in Kenya, however, both bear on the question 
of pruning. The interesting results from comparing quality of coffee derived 
from single stem and multiple stem trees in that country indicate the importance 
of the tree form while the recent work on the leaf/crop ratio focusses attention 
on control of leaf and crop by pruning methods. We do not know how the 
results obtained there may be applicable to the vastly different conditions in India 
but they serve to emphasise the importance of pruning in relation to quality. 

It is clear from Mr. Oliver’s letter that the major problem is the elimination 
of pales in the roast. Although the trade calls them ’’unripes”, I consider 
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that Mr. Oliver’s description of them as immature beans is more satisfactory. It 
is not out of place to note once more that the descriptive terms frequently used 
by coffee dealers mean little from an agricultural point of view and cannot be 
accepted as explanations of the causes of the defects. At the same time, it must 
be admitted that at present we can only guess at the nature of "pales” and the 
suggestion made that they are immature beans is not the only possibility. Until 
we know something of the causes of "pales”, the only method of dealing with 
the problem is to remove them at some stage in the preparation of the coffee for 
the market. 

Mr. Oliver draws attention to the high standard of evenness shown by Costa 
Rica coffee and comments on the care taken in fermentation. While of course 
cleanliness in any fermentation process is most desirable, it seems unlikely that 
provided a reasonable standard is maintained, extreme methods are at all necessary. 
Recent work in Kenya shows fairly clearly that provided beans are undamaged 
tainting or other damage from polluted water is of small importance. The trend 
of most recent work suggests that provided the beans are not injured in pulping 
or previously, they do not take up materials at all readily such as to modify their 
character. These remarks must not, of course, be utilised as an argument for the 
neglect of simple rules of cleanliness in fermentation, but only as suggesting that 
changes in the direction of partial sterilization of vats, etc. are unlikely to solve 
our more pressing problems. 

I consider that the freedom of Costa Rica coffees from "pales” cannot be 
attributed to fermentation methods. The reason is more likely to lie in the trees 
themselves. It seems to me that the great problem in Indian estates lies in the 
extreme mixture of trees both with respect to age, disease and pest history and 
variety. The indications of recent work tend to suggest that many defects in 
quality of samples are due to the presence of a few beans perhaps derived from 
certain trees which affect the whole sample out of all proportion to their number. 

The identification and elimination of such trees and the establishment of 
coffee areas of good quality trees is work of long range and cannot be considered 
of practical interest for the immediate problem. As Mr. Oliver rightly says we 
can only attempt at present to eliminate defective beans after the coffee is picked. 

The sorting by washing channels holds the field at the moment as the best 
method of eliminating the lighter and poorer beans but so far there are no data 
for S. Indian conditions although it is hoped that information will soon be avail¬ 
able. The great problem in S. India is that the majority of estates have insufficient 
water for such methods. With regard to the efficiency of this method we know 
nothing in India but I have a little information collected in another connection 
which is not without interest. In some work on the green coloured beans men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Oliver, I found that when taken from the washing vats, samples 
of green beans and of normal beans were almost identical in weight (Mean 
weights of 150 beans of each type taken at random in six lots of 25 beans) but 
very considerable differences developed on drying. In every case, green beans 
gave rise to extremely defective dried beans. It suggests that these poor beans 
at any rate are unlikely to be eliminated by washing channel methods. Further, 
the weights of equal numbers of so-called pale raw beans and of normal beans 
were recorded from a single sample of dried coffee. The pale raw beans were 
4.7% lighter than the normal beans and this difference was statistically significant. 
In the light of the work on the green beans whi(?h showed as much as 20% less 
weight after drying although the wet weights showed no significant differences, 
it must be doubtful whether these pale raw beans could be separated on the bases 
nf weight differences when wet. 
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It must be understood that these experiments were made with parchment 
coffee after fermentation and washing. No tests have been done with, beans 
prior to fermentation and Mr. Oliver's suggestion of separating lighter coffee at 
this stage deserves investigation. I do not think, however, it can be maintained 
that beans are in a freer state of separation at this stage and difficulties are likely 
to be met wtih owing to adherent pulp and air bubbles. 

With regard to the green beans, these invariably give bad dried beans, small 
dried wrinkled beans heavily coated with adherent silver skin. From my obser¬ 
vations, there seems little likelihood of their being missed in ordinary efficient 
garbling. It is likely however that there are all gradations between the obvious 
green bean and the normal straw yellow bean as the parchment appears 
after washing) and that differences may not be detectable by eye although these 
'intermediates* may give rise to poor beans. I am inclined to think that beans 
described as "dry and coated” on the Coast probably arise from beans which, 
if not actually green in colour when wet, are suffering from a similar defect in 
a less marked form. 

If their separation is not possible when they are wet by channel methods, 
they are probably lighter when dry and might perhaps be separated by some form 
of gravity separator at tliis stage. 

The importance of the irregularity of drying when sun drying is used has 
rarely been considered, as seriously as it warrants. In experimental drying of 
small samples weighed at frequent intervals it was noted that while the weight 
of the samples decreased during the day, they increased again during the night 
even although the samples were brought indoors overnight. The process of dry¬ 
ing was a one of alternating loss of weight and gain of weight by absorption 
from the air. Although in the letter the emphasis is placed on contraction and 
expansion from temperature differences, I should be inclined to emphasise rather 
the fluctuations in moisture content depending on temperature and humidity 
changes through the day. In any case the recommendation to cover the drying 
coffee before the temperature drops too greatly seems sound. It would be of 
interest to investigate the possibility of more careful protection of drying coffee 
overnight than is normally practised. The wide daily temperature variation ex¬ 
perienced through the crop season involves wide variations in the humidity of the 
air and coffee, especially in the later stages of drying, takes up moisture from 
the air very readily. The normal coconut matting covering does not seem a very 
adequate protection against this moisture uptake. 

The general problem must be an attempt to improve the evenness of our 
product. In the long run the only way to do this is to improve the evenness 
of our plant material. In the meantime, any suggestions likely to improve the 
separation of poor quality beans or to make the final product less variable are 
worthy of careful consideration. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES. 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 23rd December 1939 were:- 
Rubber, 1st class R.S. Sheet .. 25.00 cents a Ib. 

Rubber Export Quota (forward) .. 14.00 cents a lb. 
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INDIAN COFFEE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Report of the D/rector, Indian Coffee Propaganda, on his second visit to 
Switzerland. 

I revisited Switzerland in July 1939. On arrival at Zurich I visited the 
Swiss National Exhibition. The Indian Coffee Market Expansion Board had 
presented to the Coffee Committee of this exhibition ten bags of Indian coffee, 
made up of two bags of Native Monsooned Malabar A.A., two bags of Native 
Monsooned Malabar P.B., tw'o bags of Mysore, two bags of Nilgiri and two bags 
of Coorg. As it was very necessary that the types of coffee which are most 
popular in Switzerland be represented, the Board purchased the Native Monsooned 
Malabar in Switzerland, but the six bags of Indian coffee were almost entirely 
supplied from coffees which had been presented most generously to the I.C.M.E. 
Board by producers in S. India for propaganda purposes. The Coffee Committee 
of The Swiss National Exhibition kindly met the cost of freight on these coffees 
from Antwerp to Zurich and the import duty charges upon entry into Switzerland. 

The fact that Indian coffee was available for serving at this exhibition will 
undoubtedly encourage a further consumption of Indian coffee in Switzerland, 
and the results should fully compensate the Board for their small capital outlay. 
The importance and size of this National Exhibition cannot be described in a few 
words. The exhibition was visited by practically the whole population of Swit¬ 
zerland, and it w^as pointed out to me that many Swiss people residing abroad 
had arranged for their holidays to coincide with the exhibition. 

The Coffee Exhibit consisted of a Pavilion on the south bank of the Lake 
of Zurich, in which the story of coffee from the plantation to the cup was depicted 
by means of photographs combined with wooden cutout displays in su^ an 
effective and realistic form that the pictures told the story of the various stages 
through which coffee passes, frotn the tree to the cup, with the minimum of des¬ 
criptive wording. Samples of every type of coffee imported into Switzerland 
were shown, including all types of Indian coffee imported and I w'as left wdth the 
impression that the Swiss understand displays, particularly photographic displays, 
better than we do in England. Coffee was served in ru.sh hours on a terrace out¬ 
side this Pavilion looking out over the lake, when the principal coffee exhibit, 
in the form of a Coffee Ship moored alongside the terrace, was unable to accom¬ 
modate all the visitors. The Coffee Ship was painted in gay colours and dressed 
with bunting. The main deck was covered by an awning from which striped 
curtains could be lowered to afford protection in bad w'eather. On this deck 
to the port side a Coffee Bar had been erected, leaving the remainder of the deck 
space free for small tables and chairs. Below deck a small Smoking Saloon was 
constructed and lit by hanging lanterns, which swung slightly as the ship rose 
and fell with the gentle swell of the water. This Smoking Saloon proved very 
popular as the evenings advanced and the temperature fell. During tlie time I 
was in Zurich, Nilgiri coffee was served on each day. This would be followed 
by a week for the ser\dng of Mysore coffee, a week for Coorg coffee, and so on 
until all the different types of coffee presented to the exhibition committee by the 
producing countries were served in rotation. The Chairman of the Coffee Com¬ 
mittee informed me that the Indian coffee days had proved most popular, parti¬ 
cularly when Nilgiri and Coorg coffees were served. Less w as said about Malabar 
coffees, as these are well known in Switzerland and needed no comment. I was 
told, however, that the Mysore coffee was disappointing, which w^as all the more 
surprising as the Mysore coffee presented was of exceptionally good quality. 
(On my return to London I had a small quantity of this coffee tasted and it 
proved to be of outstanding liquor. Later I received a letter from the Chairman 
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•of the Coffee Committee informing me that since my visit the Mysore coffee was 
blended with a small proportion of Malabar and produced a blend that was much 
appreciated.) On each table two cards were placed, one indicating what coffee 
was being served on that day, pointing out the merits of the coffee and giving 
a brief description of the coffee plantations in the country of origin. The other 
card gave a list of coffees which could be served on request, including Porto Rico, 
Indian, Central American Blend, Mocha Blend, Brazil Blend and Java Blend. The 
Coffee Ship was open to the public and a charge was made for each jug or cup 
of coffee served, but members of the trade could taste any coffees free of charge 
on presentation of a complimentary ticket. The Coffee Ship exhibit was an out¬ 
standing success, and its original setting enhanced the popularity of the beverage. 
I have never seen a setting to equal it at any of the large empire or foreign ex¬ 
hibitions which I have had the pleasure of visiting. 

Winter Sports Resorts .—The Board decided that it would be more practical 
to arrange for established Cafi^s in the Winter Sports Resorts of Switzerland to 
serve and advertise Indian coffee than for the Board to organise and run their 
own caf^. This latter idea was shelved, as we wished to avoid the possible danger 
of interfering with the trade and with other cafe proprietors. I visited Davos 
Dorf, Davos Platz, St. Mortiz and Pontresina, and in each of these four centres 
I arranged for well-known cafe to serve exclusively Indian coffee. It was also 
possible to arrange with the retailers in these centres to supply the caf^s with 
Indian coffee, as I found that the retailers in question all obtained the majority 
of their supplies of coffee from one of the largest Retail Buying Unions. Finally 
I called on the Coffee Buyer of the Buying Union situated in Central Switzerland, 
when he agreed to purchase a quantity of really fine Indian Plantation coffee with 
which to supply the shops in question. This arrangement will not only'have the 
effect of Indian coffee being brought into prominence through the customers of 
the cafes, but some of the retailers have large interests in the hotels, and if they 
find the coffee to be as good as anticipated there is no reason why Indian coffee 
should not find its way into these hotels. High-class hotels are willing to pay 
a high price for good coffee. Again the Retail Buying Union hope that they 
also will find a market for really fine Indian coffees, samples of which the Coffee 
Buyer tasted during my visit. He found that the samples which I had given him 
and which were the coffees sent by our Board to the Zurich Exhibition were far 
superior to the fair average Mysore/Coorg Plantation coffee which they already 
purchased in small quantities. Although the tendency in Switzerland is to buy 
cheaper coffees there appears to be room for a limited trade in what they would 
probably describe as luxury coffees. 

Contacts .—I revisited several firms I had had the pleasure of meeting pre¬ 
viously, including a firm who are probably the largest buyers of Indian Plantation 
coffee. This firm were interested to learn that owing to the large stock of Indian 
coffee in London this year they could obtain very excellent Indian coffees at 
reasonable prices. I understand that they have b^n in communication with a 
firm in London regarding these coffees. 

Several new contacts were made, and it was possible in many instances to 
supply the information required regarding Indian coffee. In the case of one 
particular contact with a firm whose manufactured food products are distributed 
all over the world, I was able to bring to notice a type of Indian coffee well 
known in France, but' little known in Switzerland, viz., Basenhully. This firm 
considered that Native Monsooned Malabar A.A. improved their blend, but on 
account of the relatively high price of Malabar coffee in Switzerland its inclusion 
in their blend was not justified. Whilst they appreciated the liquor, size and 
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colour of Malabar A.A., they pointed out that size and colour were of no im¬ 
portance to them and that they purchased coffee solely on the liquor. They were 
most interested to hear that Monsooned Basenhully which, I pointed out, was 
a small size of Malabar, would produce the same liquor and could be purchased 
at a cheaper price. As a result of the information I was able to place at their 
disposal, I was passed on by the Buying Department to the company’s Chief 
Chemist, and eventually had a most interesting talk with the Managing Director. 
He expressed an interest in the work of our Board, and besides saying that he 
thought they would be able to purchase Basenhully, and thereby use a fairly high 
proportion of Indian coffee in their blend, he offered to help me with introduc¬ 
tions to other important Swiss firms. He also asked me to be sure to call on the 
Manager of their London Factory, as he was of the opinion that such a meeting 
would be to our mutual advantage. 

General .—Propaganda for Indian coffee was started at The Swiss National 
Exhibition. It will be continued at selected centres by means of the catering and 
hotel trade. The most difficult task is to set the ball rolling, but when a move 
has been made the rate of acceleration becomes more rapid, and in this way we 
hope to introduce Indian coffee more generally to that prosperous Swiss industry, 
the hotel trade which requires a high-class coffee and which is in a position to 
pay a good price. 

The advantage of personal contacts to promote friendly relationships cannot 
be over-estimated. In meeting severe competition a relationship based on mutual 
trust and goodwill forms a good foundation on which to promote trade. 

In conclusion it is possible that the Board will not spend in full the grant 
for Continental publicity during the financial year. Any saving which the Board 
may be able to make will strengthen our position when we have to meet increas- 
ingly higher expenditure in the future on Continental propaganda, as our pub¬ 
licity develops. 


INDIAN COFFEE CESS COMMITTEE, 

Review of the Activities af the Indian Coffee Cess Corn mitt ee in India during 
the third quarter of 1939. 

During the period under review, the Executive Sub-Committee of the Indian 
Coffee Cess Committee met once, on the 9th July 1939. 

Among the subjects considered by the Sub-Committee was the question of 
providing additional funds in the current year for propaganda work in India. 
Agreeing with the recommendations of the Market Expansion Sub-Committee in 
this behalf, the Executive Sub-Committee raised the budget allotment for this 
work from Rs. 55,300 to Rs. 75,500. 

The Sub-Committee also declared the absence, out of India, of Mr. St. John 
Hunt as a casual vacancy on the Executive Sub-Committee, and requested Dharma- 
pravartha M. L. Nagappa Setty to serve on the Sub-Committee in this vacancy. 

Another subject which received the attention of the Sub-Committee was the 
loss of the Ceylon market for Indian coffee. Decades ago, Ceylon used to import 
up to 900 tons of raw coffee from India. Of late, such imports had shrunk to a 
few tons, and in 1938/39 such imports were nil. Samples of Java Robusta coffees 
sold in Ceylon had been obtained and examined as to their quality and price. 
They were disappointing. There is no coffee, Arabica or Robusta, grown in 
India, that could compete, price for price, with Java Robusta in Ceylon after paying 
an import duty of 10 cents per pound. If, however, Ceylon were prepared to 
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ail^w entry to Indian coffee duty free, there were some hopes for Indian coffee. 
The Sub-Committee, therefore, decided to bring this matter to the notice of the 
Government of India and the local Governments in South India. 

That representations be made to the Governments of Madras, Coorg, 
Travancore and Cochin to introduce in their respective territories legislation on 
the lines of the Mysore Coffee Husk Control Bill, and that the period of appoint¬ 
ment of the Director of Indian Coffee Propaganda be extended by three years, 
were two other decisions taken by the Sub-Committee at its meeting in July. 

During the period under review, Mr. Karavanda Chengappa, a member of 
the Committee representing the Coorg Agricultural Department, resigned his seat 
on the Committee, and, in his place, Rao Sahib M. S. Mandanna was nominated. 

At Lahore, Indian Coffee House registered slight progress. From 1,609 cups 
in June, the monthly sales rose to 2,037 cups in July, 2,288 cups in August, and 
2,393 in September. 

Indian Coffee House, New Delhi, started working on the 25th August, with 
a sale of 87 cups of coffee. The next day, it sold 143 cups of coffee. From this 
level, the average daily sales rose to 240 at the end of September. In total, this 
Coffee House sold 6,688 cups of coffee in September. 

At Bombay, two more Coffee Houses were opened: one on Lamington Road 
on the 17th July 1939, and another on De Lisle Road on the 20th October. 
Indian Coffee House, Mohammed Ali Road, registered slight progress in July, but 
since then sales have declined. From 18,480 cups in June, sales rose to 19319 
cups in July, but fell to 15J51 cups in September. At Parel, the monthly sales 
rose from 6,684 cups in July to 7,500 in August, but fell to 6,532 in September. 
The Lamington Road Coffee House sold 8,176 cups of coffee in August and 
7,711 cups in September. 

In Secunderabad, one Coffee House was opened in General Market on the 
20th August. All the three Coffee Houses opened in Hyderabad-Secunderabad 
area made good progress during the period under review. The sales in Pather- 
gatti Coffee House steadily rose from 7,452 cups in June to 12,718 cups in 
^ptember. At James Street, the sales rose from 6,285 cups in July to 11,169 
cups in September. In September, the General Market Coffee House sold, in all, 
14,004 cups of coffee. 

The work at Salem was closed down on the 30th September. The Demon¬ 
stration van w^as recalled to Bangalore, and the staff disbanded. 

The Coffee Demonstration Party working in Kottayam in Travancore, having 
finished its work in Kottayam, moved on to Thiruvalla on the 21st August, where 
it continued to work till the end of September. The other tw^o Parties working at 
Cochin and Calicut continued to work in these places. 

The Committee also participated in the All-India Khadi and Swadeshi 
Exhibition held at Salem from the 6th to the 20th of August. 


TEA QUOTA PRICES. 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 3rd January 1940 were:— 

Tea Export Quota .. .. 6 annas 9 pies per lb. 

Interna] Market Rights .. 2 pics per lb. 
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IMPREGNATION OF TEXTILE FIBRES WITH LATEX. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 

By B. A, Harold"^ 

A stable, transportable rubber latex has been available for application to 
textiles from the standpoint of commercial plant practice for the past ten years. 
In this time much development work has been carried out for the purpose of 
producing a textile fabric which might be truly termed “perfectly impregnated.” 

From a casual standpoint, the first impression formed is that this effect should 
not be difficult. There are present two colloidal bodies: (1) a fibrous mass, either 
cellulosic or proteinous, and (2) the rubber hydrocarbon, the latter supposedly 
dispersible in the former. At the present writing, however, rubber technologists 
do not affirm the presence of any textile fibre in which there exists the rubber 
hydrocarbon dispersed from rubber latex in the micellar structure of the fibre. 
They do, on the other hand, accept the micellar dispersion of rubber into a fibre¬ 
like cellulose from a volatile solvent solution (such as benzine) of the rubber. 

The question now arises as to why a textile fibre perfectly impregnated with 
rubber has been so eagerly sought. The answer is that while the extra strength 
and elasticity added by rubber to a fibre are decided assets, the harshness, tackiness 
and drag of a rubber surface, which latex leaves \\'hen deposited upon the external 
surface of a fibre, are objectionable. 

The research work w^hich has been done along the above lines has proved 
interesting, and the writer will review in the following the three lines of approach 
which have been pursued for producing a well, but not perfectly, impregnated 
textile fibre from rubber latex. 

Bongrand’s approach w^as from the “dyeing” standpoint. He attempted to 
ascertain the optimum conditions which favoured good dyeing, which, after all, 
involved similar conditions, /.e., the exhaustion of one colloidal body (dyestuff) 
within the micellar structure of another body (fibre). 

It was found that the waxes, gums and fats found present in unwashed and 
unblcachable cotton fibres offered resistance, which had to be overcome by kier 
boiling and bleaching. Slightly twisted threads hindered impregnation, and 
Bongrand found tight twisting to be unnecessary as the rubber subsequently bound 
the fibres as well as twist together. 

It was erroneous on Bongrand’s part to compare a latex bath with a sub¬ 
stantive dyebath as they differ in one fundamental respect—their coagulability. 
A dyestuff when coagulated from solution’ by an electrolyte still possesses a 
particle size which is apparently less than the fibre interstices and, therefore, 
does not hinder further penetration by other dye micelles. With rubber latex, on 
the other hand, it was found that every factor which promoted coagulation at the 
point of contact with the fibre acted in opposition to further penetration. A film 
of rubber was found to be a much greater obstacle than the original pectin wax 
and fat, and to effect proper penetration it was necessary to prevent the forma¬ 
tion of the rubber films. 

Bongrand noted that the pH of the moisture found in textile fibres was 
acidic—pH 3.5 to 4. This was a disadvantage inasmuch as acid will readily 
^o^ulate the average Hevea type of latex. Hence, the greater the penetration 
of latex into fibre, the greater the tendency to coagulate with film formation. It 

♦ From the American Dyestuff Reporter, May 15, 1939. 
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was observed that when the pH of the latex bath which is around 11.4 and that 
of the fibres had the same or nearly the same value, then conditions were most 
favourable for impregnation. This could easily be carried out by changing the 
pH of the fibres to that of the latex with proper alkaline compounds. In the 
case of Funtimnia latex, which is stable to acid, the adjustment is simpler, as the 
pH of the latex is adjusted down to that of the fibre. 

The Tilastic’ Process. 

Bongrand’s experiments resulted in the production of a new textile thread 
known as Filastic. Its advantages over elastic threads lay in the fact that (1) the 
rubber which might consist of 50% of the impregnated thread was uniform¬ 
ly distributed from centre to outside; (2) it did not possess the tack of other 
threads, and (3) it could be woven without difficulty as it was perfectly dry. 

The principal features of the filastic process are : 

{a) Prolonging the time of contact of the latex and textile thread which 
is indispensable for perfect impregnation. 

(b) Overcoming the tendency of the latex to drain away. 

(r) Fixing the latex on the fibres by means of an operation which is term¬ 
ed ’’maturation." The spools of thread are placed on a spindle on a disc which 
rotates in a vertical plane. As a result of this rotation, any latex which tends to 
drain away is absorbed again by the spool. The latex is kept in a licjuid state 
by rotating the spool in a moist ammoniacal atmosphere kept at a controlled con¬ 
centration. The penetration of the latex amongst the fibres proceeds during this 
first stage of the maturation process. 

The second phase of the process depends upon the fact that between the 
original state of dispersion of the rubber in the latex and its final stage of coagula¬ 
tion, there is an intermediate state, the ’’ger* state. Here the rubber remains 
imrnobilised on the fibres and no longer separates from the latter. At this stage 
the impregnated spool can still be unwound, an operation which could not be 
done were the rubber already coagulated. When the spool is unwound, the thread 
is passed through a coagulating bath, and the rubber gel is converted into a true 
coagulum. The contraction which takes place by reduction in the diameter of the 
thread completes the penetration of the rubber among the fibres. 

An interesting property of this thread is that when dry it absorbs rubber latex 
very readily. Thus, it may be given a second impregnation whereby more rubber 
or any other substances may be added which will modify the chemical, physical 
or mechanical properties imparted by the first impregnation. 

Products made from the filastic thread, such as fish nets, shoe laces, tennis 
nets, braided hose, as well as conveyor and transmission belting, are claimed to be 
impermeable, rotproof, mouldproof and highly resistant to abrasion. 

Stevens' Method. 

The second approach to a perfectly impregnated fibre was made by Stevens H 
Stevens, whose icfeas involved the incorporation of materials into rubber latex 
which would offset disadvantageous properties of the average latex finish. They 
produced a fibre which was free from tack, and in doing so concluded that 
although the true impregnation of cellulose by rubber latex appeared unlikely, it 
could not be ruled out altogether. They pointed out that previous work on the 
so-called impregnation of cotton threads was a coating process and not one wherein 
rubber was deposited within the interstices of the fibres. 
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From a theoretical standpoint, Stevens Sc Stevens stated that cellulose, like 
rubber, was an inert substance of colloidal nature and indefinite constitution. 
The impregnation of one colloid by another (cellulose by rubber) was unlikely, 
for a colloidal membrane will hold back colloidally dissolved materials while 
allowing crystalloids to pass. Cellulose and rubber are different types of colloids 
as the former is normally hydrophilic, while the latter takes up organic solvents 
more readily. Rubber does have the power, however, of absorbing some moisture 
which probably results from the crystalloidal and other impurities contained in 
raw rubber, as the purer the rubber, the less the moisture absorbed. 

Stevens Sc Stevens attempted to produce a cloth, which after being impregnat¬ 
ed with latex, would show a minimum degree of tack. One interesting point was 
proved in their research, and this was that cloth when treated with a vulcanised 
latex-starch mixture and subsequently soaped and washed was not as tacky as 
cloth impregnated with an unvulcanised latex-starch mixture. It was shown, 
however, that the vulcanisation of the latex did not improve the wash fastness 
of the finish. The results of the latter tests are shown in Table I. 

TABLE I. 

Corn pari so fj of P^^rcentage of Latex finish removed by washing. 

Latex-Soluble Starch Mixture (Unvulcanised). 


Composition of Finishing Mixture. Percentage Dry 

Percentage of 



Finish on Cloth 

Finish Removed 





by Washing. 

30% Solution Soluble Starch 

.. 

27.1 

100 

50cc. 


2.5cc. Latex 

28.4 

92.5 

50cc. „ 


+ lOcc. „ 

26.5 

83.5 

50cc. 


+ 50CC, „ 

31.4 

33.5 

50cc. 


+ 25CC. 

28.7 

19.5 

Latex Alone 


32.8 

7.0 


Latex-Soluble Starch Mixture 

(Vulcanised), 


30'% Soluble Starch Solution alone 

27.1 

100 

50cc. 

11 

„ + 2.5CC. Latex 27.5 

98.0 

50cc. 

11 

11 -f* lOcc. ,, 

29.4 

74.5 

50cc. 

11 

» + 50cc. „ 

32.8 

48.5 

50cc. 

11 

„ -(- 250cc. „ 

34.9 

27.0 

Vulcanised Latex 

Alone 

34.3 

6.8 


The two investigators evolved a finish upon cotton cloth which was free from 
tack, by incorporating a wax in with the latex. This was carried out as follows : 

Paraffin wax was emulsified with triethanolamine stearate, and the emulsion 
mixed with latex in various proportions. Cloth samples were padded three times 
with this mixture, w^hile drying the cloth after each padding. It was found that 
not only did the wax remove the tack, but the presence of the vulcanised rubber 
in the finish retarded the extraction of the wax in dry cleaning, a disadvantage 
possessed by straight wax finishes. The addition of China clay to the wax-latex 
emulsion was found to increase the resistance of the finish to benzene solvent. 
The retardation of wax removal by the rubber from the cloth while being subject¬ 
ed to six successive treatments with benzene is shown in Table II. 
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TABLE II. 

Retai‘datian of Wax removal by Rubber, 

% Wax on Dry Rubber % Initial Dry Finishing Materials Removed 
Content of Finishing Six Successive Tf^atments with Benzene, 

Mixture, 


Pure Wax Finish .. 92.0 100.0 


250 

56.0 

70.5 

79.5 

83.0 

84.0 

85.0 

140 

37.2 

47.5 

51.2 

56.5 

58.2 

66.2 

100 

26.0 

33.5 

34.5 

39.0 

41.2 

45.7 

80 

24.0 

30.0 

40.0 

43.0 

45.0 

48.0 

40 

18.7 

19.2 

19.6 

24.0 

24.7 

25.2 

Pure Latex Finish 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

4.0 

4.5 

5.9 


Blow’s Attempt. 

The third approach to a perfect latex impregnated textile fibre was attempted 
by Blow, who worked with wool fibres. His angle of approach was purely from 
the standpoint of the electrical charges possessed by the various bodies present, 
and varying these in order to produce a state of optimum attraction. 

Blow maintained that in the usual coagulation methods wherein rubber is 
deposited upon the fibre there does not occur true deposition, as the rubber hangs 
but to the outside of the fibre. He therefore attempted to produce a true state 
of absorption between fibre and rubber particle. 

It was realised that inasmuch as the particles in rubber latex are negatively 
charged, good deposition of the rubber would occur if a strongly positive surface 
were presented. A soluble compound which, when in solution, was strongly posi¬ 
tive, had to be sought; one which would be strongly absorbed by wool, and thus 
render it positive. Secondly, it would be necessary that the compound be mutually 
absorbed by both the rubber and the fibre and thereby serve as a bonding agent. 
Blow found that the new cationic .soaps constituted compounds of this nature. 

Use of Cationic Soaps. 

Recent textile literature has offered detailed de.scription of these new com¬ 
pounds, which lend unusual softening properties to textile fibres. Unlike regular 
soaps wherein the po.sitive ion is the metal (sodium or potas.sium), and the 
negative ion or anion is the long chain constituent, cationic .soaps contain the 
latter as the positive ions with halides or sulphates as the anions. The hydro¬ 
philic group (cation) of these soaps which is attached to the long chain of carbon 
atoms is quaternary ammonium, sulphonium or phosphonium group. Typical catio¬ 
nic soaps are cetylpyridinium bromide and dodecyltrimethylammonium bromide. 

Cationic soaps are strongly absorbed by textile surfaces, and by reason of the 
positive charge of the absorbed long chain ion render the surface of the fibres 
positively charged. On immersing fibres treated with one of the cationic soaps 
into a rubber latex solution consisting of negatively charged particles, deposition 
of the rubber occurs. As the molecule of the soap contains an aliphatic chain 
which is soluble in the rubber, there occurs a true bond between the fibre and the 
rubber. Thus, the four properties possessed by cationic soaps which encourage 
this true absorption are: 

(1) A positively charged absorbable ion. 

(2) A group absorbed by textile surfaces. 

(3) A group soluble in the rubber hydrocarbon. 

(4) They possess good wetting properties. 

Blow showed that the deposition of the rubber was definite and irreversible 
as the fibres could be rinsed without appreciable loss of rubber. The results of 
experiments are shown in Table III. . 
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TABLE III. 

Rubber Content. 

« 

Latex Treatment of Fabric. Untreated Wool pretreated 

W'ool. ivith Cathnic Soap. 

Immersed in 50% Latex, squeezed and dried 3-4% 12% 

Immersed in 5% Latex, washed and dried .. 0.25%; 10%) 

It is interesting to note that Blow was able to take a negatively charged rubber 
latex, render it positive by the introduction of a cationic soap, and truly deposit 
the rubber therefrom upon a wool fibre. Pieces of wool fabric, before and after 
chlorination were immersed in latices of 5 per cent, dry rubber content for thirty 
minutes, removed and washed, squeezed, hydro-extracted and dried. As shown 
in Table IV, chlorination markedly improved the absorption properties of the 
wool, and it is evident that an alkaline latex is unnecessary for true deposition. 

TABLE IV. 


Rubber Latex (5% Dry Rubber Content). 


Stabiliser 

PiTf'ticle 

Charge 

pH 

% Fnhher 
Unchlorinated 

in Fabric 
Chlorinated 

None 

Neg. 

\Ikaline 

0 

0 

Cationic Soap 

Pos. 

Alkaline 

6.0 

11.5 

Cationic Soap 

Pos. 

Acid 

Trace 

1.9 


One of the best approaches to the problem of true fibre impregnation by 
rubber latex was made by Hauser and Hunemorder. 

In their experimental work, cotton threads were immersed in gelatin, w^hich 
was frozen. Line sections were cut by means of micotome. In order to deter¬ 
mine whether true impregnation had occurred, these sections were immersed in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, followed by a rinse. Thus, any unimpregnated and 
exposed cotton were destroyed by the acid, while the latter rendered the rubber 
a reddish-brown colour. The results were then ascertained by photomicrographs. 

Hauser and Hunemorder found that a thorough impregnation of the fibre 
could never be attained with latex, as the rubber was merely deposited on the 
surface. Rubber in a benzene solution, on the other hand, impregnated a cotton 
fibre almost perfectly. The reason for this was that, ' The rubt^r hydrocarbon 
contained in the latex is present in the form of an endless number of minute parti¬ 
cles w'hose average diameter is estimated at 1 to 2 ;;///. When we consider that 
the capillary interstices of the fibrous tissues are considerably smaller than these 
particles, it follows that the latex particles cannot penetrate into the interior of 
the thread, but at best the aqueous dispersing medium of the latex is absorbed 
by the core.” 

The question w'hich now remains is—why does rubber in a benzene solution 
impregnate rubber perfectly.^ The answ'er of the above two investigators is as 
follows:— 

During the process of vulcanisation rubber exhibits a more or less pronounced 
flow effect, varying in degree with the physical condition of the rubber. Rubber 
which has undergone no mechanical treatment before vulcanisation (like rubber 
latex) exhibits scarcely any flow effect at all. Rubber pre-kneaded by mastication 
docs show it. Similarly, rubber obtained by evaporation of a benzene rubber 
solution exhibits flow effect to a degree practically equal to that of a strongly 
masticated raw rubber. , 

Thus, upon vulcanisation, rubber in the form of a benzene solution, due to 
its marked flow effect more or less perfectly impregnates a fibrous mass, whereas 
latex, due to the absence of this flow property, effects a mere external coating. 
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From a practical standpoint, the writer has observed that there are two factors 
which aid thorough and uniform impregnation of textile fibres: (1) Presence of 
an efficient wetting agent in the latex bath, and (2) presence of dispersing agents 
which will yield a fine dispersion of the compounding ingredients in the latex. 

As we well know, many wetting agents have been offered as dispersing 
agents, and while many of these are effective dispersants, this does not hold true 
for all wetting agents. This has been shown by the following set of experiments 
the results of which clearly indicate that some wetting agents actually produce 
flocculation of suspensions. 

In these tests a series of eight mixtures consisting of 5 parts of red iron oxide 
and 150 parts of water were prepared by stirring the pigment and water together 
with a glass rod, 0.5 part of six different commercial wetting agents was added 
to each of these mixtures, Darvan, which is a polymerised organic salt of sul- 
phonic acids of the alkyl aryl type was added to the seventh mixture. It may be 
sought for in fibres, these effects can usually be obtained by use of rubber latex. 
Let us take, for example, the case of crease-resistant textiles produced from urea 
formaldehyde resins. If the more recent foreign patents are examined, it will 
be found that increased wearability in these fabrics are attained by use of rubber 
latex. This has been brought out in two following patents:—British Patent 
No. 486,926 issued to Tootal, Broadhurst, Lee & Co., Ltd., describes textile 
materials rendered crease-resistant by the presence of synthetic condensation pro¬ 
ducts which have their wearing properties improved by treatment with natural 
or artificial rubber latex before, during or after the synthetic condensation product 
treatment. Examples : 

A urea-formaldehyde precondensate is mixed with rubber latex and ammo¬ 
nium phosphate. The Textile material is impregnated with this mixture, squeez¬ 
ed, dried and heated to 120® to 130®C. for two to three minutes. The product 
is claimed to be crease- and wear-resisting, 

A later British Patent issued to Botson, Perlmuteer and Raepsalt is very much 
along the same lines. Here the fabric is first impregnated with rubber latex 
containing a wetting agent from the alkylated naphthaline sulphonic acid series, 
dried and treated with a solution containing 5 parts urea, 25 parts 40 per cent, 
formaldehyde, 2 parts lactic acid and 60 parts water. The fabric is dried and 
then heated for ten minutes at 150®C. 

Two other patents, one illustrating the water-repellency of rubber latex and 
the other its property of rendering an openly woven textile dustproof and water¬ 
proof prove interesting. 

In the first a knitted fabric of cellulose acetate is treated with a solution which 
comprises a dispersion of ammonium stearate in rubber latex at a temperature of 
25® to 35®C. The material is removed, hydro-extracted and dried. The 
ammonium volatilises in drying, leaving the water repellent stearic acid and rubber 
in the fabric. 

In the second development jute fabrics for making bags for the packing of 
raw cotton and wool are coated on one side with a vulcanisaWe rubber latex. The 
purpose of the rubberising is to prevent damage to the contents of the sacks from 
water, as well as to prevent dirt and dirty goods from penetrating the fabric. 
The strengthening properties of the latex give longer life and wearability to the 
sacks by increasing the tensile strength of the fabric. 

In the foregoing we have considered the study of two groups of colloidal 
bodies, rubber latices. and textile fibres from the standpoint of producing a fibre 
w^hich has been perfectly impregnated by the latex. It is apparent that the 
molecular aggregates of latex are of such size that they do not permit true 
impregnation. However, methods have been devised by which the disadvantageous 
properties of a "rubber surface" may be eliminated.—(TAe Rubber Age,) 
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ACETIC ACID FROM COCONUT SHELLS. 

(The following are extracts from an article in the October 1939 issue of 
*^The Tropical Agriculturist"' headed **The Destructive Distillation of Coconut 
Shells", by Reginald Child, B.Sc., Ph.D. (Lond.), F.I.C., Director of Research, 
Coconut Research Scheme). 

It is the object of the present article to review what is known of the yields 
and composition of the products from the dry distillation of coconut shells, and 
thus to provide data upon which may be based consideration of their possible 
economic development. 

The primary products of distillation are charcoal, which remains in the retort 
or oven in which the shells are heated; pyroligneous liquor and settled tar, which 
distil over and are condensed in suitable water or air cooled condensers; and 
uncondensable gases. 

The course of distillation is somewhat as follows: at the commencement of 
heating, the first action is to dry out the contained moisture of the shells (about 
9-10 per cent.) and the first distillates are mostly condensed water; thereafter the 
main reactions set in with the formation of large quantities of gas and the liquid 
distillate contains acetic acid, methyl alcohol and some tar; the reaction becomes 
exothermic at about 290° C, i.e., continue without the necessity of external heat. 
When this stage is over, with continued external heating tarry matter predomi¬ 
nates in the distillate. 

Several studies on shells have been reported and Table I shows the results 
recorded of the yields of the primary products. Columns 6 and 7 refer to com¬ 
mercial trials carried out in 1934 respectively by Messrs. H. and T. Danks 
(Netherton), Ltd., and by Messrs. Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., on 
behalf of Messrs. Lee Hedges & Co., Colombo, and are included by courtesy of 
the latter firm. 

Ramachandran (1938) has described experiments on the effect of adding 
certain chemicals to the shells before distillation, reporting that zinc and magne¬ 
sium salts gave an increased yield of pyroligneous liquor, whilst aluminium salts 
reduce the yield of pyroligneous liquor but slightly increase the yield of settled 
tar. In view of the considerable variation of the results given by different 
observers, these statements probably need confirmation. It is possible that shells 
from different sources behave differently, but it is the writer’s opinion that the 
main causes of variation are (/) differences in the moisture content of the shells 
and (//) lack of standardisation of distillation conditions. Thus the high charcoal 
figures and low liquor and tar percentages reported by Georgi and Buckley 
(column 4) probably point to insufficient heating; the low charcoal and high tar 
figures of the commercial trial by Messrs. Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd. 
(column 7) indicate thorough carbonisation; whilst the figures of the writer 
(column 5) are known to have been due to good heating of the retort but 
inefficient condensation of the distillate. 

In spite of this variation in the reported results, they are in sufficient accord 
to show what yields should be obtainable under good conditions of distillation 
and the general averages (excluding the extreme figures) work out approximately 
at:— 

Charcoal . 34 lb. 


Gas . 20 lb. 


Pyroligneous Acid . ., 40 lb. 

Settled Tar « .. .. .. 6 lb. 


1 from 100 lb. of 
j shells. 
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Acetic acid under good conditions should reach 12.5 per cent, in the pyrolig¬ 
neous liquor, or 5 per cent, of the weight of the shells. That is to say, since 
250-300 million shells weigh about 36 to 45,000 tons, the equivalent of some 
2,000 tons of glacial acetic acid is annually burnt off into the air in the manufacture 
of charcoal in Ceylon. 

The annual requirements of the Ceylon rubber industry of acetic and formic 
acid together do not greatly exceed 500 tons. 

The distillate separates into two layers, the top known as ''pyroligneous 
liquor” and the latter as "settled tar”. The settled tar does not represent all the 
tarry substances present, parts of which remain in solution in the pyroligneous 
acid and are known as "dissolved tar”. 

Pyroligneous Acid (the word "pyroligneous” simply indicates "derived from 
wood by a process of heat”), is by no means a simple chemical substance, but 
a complex mixture of a large number of compounds. The actual composition 
varies with conditions of distillation and with the raw material used. The prin¬ 
cipal constituent is, however, acetic acid, and "pyroligneous liquor” or "pyrolig¬ 
neous acid” may be regarded as an impure dilute acetic acid contaminated with 
a sjtrong, smoky smell. As will be seen from the Table, the acetic acid content 
may vary between about 7 and about 15 per cent, but with dry shells and satis¬ 
factory distillation at least 10 per cent, should be obtained, and if the weaker 
first distillates be rejected, at least 12.5 per cent. 

The other constituent of importance is "wood naphtha,” a mixture of methyl 
alcohol and acetone. The percentage has been reported as 2^2-3 per cent, in 
the liquor, or 1-1.2 per cent, on the original shells. (Wells, 1917; Sudborough, 
1920). 

Settled Tar :—The division of constituents into those present in pyroligneous 
liquor and in the settled tar is, of course, only approximate, since any of the main 
constituents of one may be found in small quantities in the other. The settled 
tar, for example, contains some acetic acid. 

Coconut shells compare very favourably with most wood as raw materials for 
distillation, particularly in two respects. The moisture content of air-dried shells 
is low (not more than 10 per cent.), and the yields of acetic acid are extremely 
good. 

Treatment of Pyroligneous Acid.—In the wood distillation industry, pyrolig¬ 
neous acid is usually redistilled to separate it from dissolved tar. The distilled 
pyroligneous acid is neutralised with lime and partially distilled to recover the 
"wood naphtha,” the latter being then purified by suitable means. The neutra¬ 
lised solution remaining is evaporated to dryness leaving acetate of lime known 
commercially as ’’grey acetate.” 

From "grey acetate”, acetic acid is obtained by treatment with sulphuric add, 
and purified by suitable rectification. 

The latter operations are matters of specialised technique, and it may be 
said at once that, in the writer’s opinion, it would not be practicable to under¬ 
take them in Ceylon. 

All that could be contemplated is the possible purification of pyroligneous 
acid to provide a reasonably pure dilute acetic acid of about 10-15 per cent, 
strength which would be suitable for rubber coagulation; and also, since lime is 
a local product, the production of a certain amount of "grey acetate.” Both of 
these are technically possible, since they involve fairly simple plant and do not 
require imported chemicals. The difficulties are not technical but economic 
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The writer’s experiments using a pyroligneous acid of 9.33 per cent, w/v 
acid content (as acetic) show that, by the addition of 30 per cent, by weight of 
crude salt to raise the boiling point, it is possible by simple distillation to effect 
considerable purification and some concentration. A number of runs showed 
that the first 5 per cent, approximately of the distillate contained most of the 
’’wood naphtha”; the next 50 per cent, was a colourless distillate averaging ll.l 
per cent, w/v acidity as acetic. 

It is still, however, by no means pure dilute acetic acid. Besides acetic acid, 
the redistilled liquor contained some formic acid and dissolved phenols. The 
former amounted to 0.43 per cent, w/v and the latter (determined by chloroform 
extraction) to 2.36 per cent. w/v. Furfural was detected qualitatively. The 
presence of formic acid would not be a disadvantage in rubber coagulation, but 
coagulation and vulcanisation tests on rubber prepared by the use of the material 
are necessary to ascertain whether phenols, furfural and other compounds have any 
deleterious effect. 

F’urther experiments are in progress to see whether better recovery is pos¬ 
sible, and the Director, Rubber Research Scheme, has agreed to carry out the 
necessary test coagulations and vulcanisations. 

Reference might be made here to the patent of E.C.R. Marks (1915) which 
claims ”a process for coagulating latex characterised in this that the gases obtained 
by the destructive distillation of wood, in suitable retorts, or the like, after removal 
of the tar from the gases, are employed for treating the latex”. 

It would probably not be worth while in Ceylon attempting to recover 
methyl alcohol or even crude ”wood naphtha”. There is no local demand for 
the product, and the recovery is in any case more difficult in tropical than in 
temperate climates. 

Grey Acetate .—In 1916 (Bull, Imp. In.st. loc. samples of grey acetate 
were prepared in Ceylon, and the Imperial Institute reported on them as follows:— 

”It consisted of a coarse powder, pale grey in colour, and had a tarry odour. 
Its solution in water was of dark-brow'n colour. 

On analysis the sample gave the following results:— 


Moisture 

3.50 

Calcium acetate 

83.60 

Sulphates expressed as calcium sulphate 

0.60 

Carbonates expressed as calcium carbonate 

0.08 

Total ash 

32.20 

Matter insoluble in w'ater 

1.20 

Free lime "1 


Calcium formate y 

Nil 

Sulphites J 



This sample corresponds in quality with commercial 'grey acetate of lime’, 
which usually contains 80 per cent, of acetate of lime, 'the amount of tarry 
matter is not excessive.” 

At that time grey acetate had increased in price from £8 per ton in July, 
1914, to £38 a ton, and inquiries w'ere received from the United Kingdom whether 
supplies were likely to be available for export from Ceylon. Grey acetate, as 
mentioned above, is used for the production of glacial acetic acid, and it is also 
a source of acetone, a solvent employed in the manufacture of cordite and for 
other purposes. 
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Table I. —Yields of Primary Pwduets from Dry Distillation of Coconut Shells. 
(Percentage by Weight). 



Bull. 

Imp. 

Inst. 

(1916) 

Wells 

(1917) 

Sudbo¬ 

rough 

(1920) 

Georgi 

(1920) 

C. R. S. 
(1934) 

Danks 
& Co. 
(1934) 

L. T. C. 
Ltd. 
(1934) 

Ramachan- 

dran 

(1938) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Charcoal 


32 5 

383 

490 

300 

40 6 

292 

37-2 

35 1 

Pyroligneous acid 



354 

29-9* 

38-91 

37-5 

41*3 

39'4 

41-0 

Tar 


3*2/ 

69 

6-3 

2-9* 

4-6 J 

10-7 

5-4 

7-2 

Loss as Gas 


16-2 

200 

18-2 

26 5 

21-9 

16-4 

18*0 

16-7 

Acetic acid % in 
Pyroligneous acid 
Acetic acid % on 
shells 

8 12 



15 8 

9-33 


(measured) 

14-0 

7 3 


6-3 

69 

4-66 

363 



5-5 

30 


Source of shells ..(Ceylon) (Philip-(S. India)(Malaya) (Ceylon) (Ceylon) (Ceylon) (Banga-(Tri¬ 
pine lore) van- 

Islands) drum) 

* Calculated from values gwcn on basis of Sp. Gr. of pyroligneous acid 1*04 and tar PI. 

Cf. Also A. I. de Leon and R. O. R. Roves. “ Utilisation of some Agricultural Waste 
Products. I. Destructive Distillation of Coconut Shells, Coconut Husks, Coconut 
Kachises and Petioles and Rixe Hulls at 400^." Unio. Philippines Natural and 
Applied Sci, Bull., 1935, 4, 325-331. 

Both Wells (1917) and Sudborough (1920) discuss the economic possibi¬ 
lities in their respective countries, the former giving a comprehensive list of 
<juestions which are important factors in plans for a wood distillation industry. 

The chief difficulty in any country is the collection at a central factory of 
sufficient shells for distillation. It seems clear that any plan to undertake shell 
distillation would only be possible in cases where there is already some centrali¬ 
sation of nuts for copra or desiccated coconut manufacture with the exception 
that it might be possible to modify charcoal manufacture so as to recover crude 
pyroligneous acid which might be collected for re-distillation at a central place. 
There are in Ceylon copra manufacturers and desiccated coconut mills capable of 
handling as many as 15 million nuts a year. This number of shells—some 
2,300 tons or about 7 tons per working day—^\\^ould suffice to keep running a fair- 
si2ed installation, using a still of about 30 ft x 6 ft. diam. The shells in such fac¬ 
tories are normally used for fuel directly, or burned to charcoal for use in gas 
engines. 

Technically, as has been shown, coconut shells have definite advantages over 
most ordinary woods for distillation. A favourable feature in Ceylon is the 
existence of a considerable market for sliell charcoal. 

It is hoped that further information will accrue from semi-commercial trials 
projected by the Coconut Research Scheme. In the meantime, this article may 
be concluded by the writer’s opinion that the development of any such industry 
as wood distillation would not be possible in Ceylon as an isolated project in 
normal times. It could only be considered in relation to other industrial develop¬ 
ment 

Interest only attaches to the subject at the present time in .view of the possi¬ 
bility of it becoming necessaiy to meet war-time shortages or inflated prices of 
commodities essential to existing industries. It may be that no long-continued 
shortage of acetic acid or long period of high prices will occur, but it is obviously 
desirable to be prepared to meet such possible contingencies. 
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Summary. 

(/) Destructive distillation of coconut shells may be expected to give per 
100 Ib. shells, 34 lb. charcoal, 40 lb. pyroligneous acid (of up to 12.5 per cent, 
acetic acid content), 6 lb. of tar and 20 lb. of gas. 

(//) 250 to 300 million coconut shells or about 40,000 ton.s are burned 
annually in Ceylort to produce about 13,600 tons of charcoal, without attempts 
to recover by-products. These would amount to about 16,000 tons of pyrolig¬ 
neous acid (equivalent to 2,000 tons acetic acid) and 2,400 tons of taf. The 
local rubber industry’s requirements of acetic and formic acids do not exceed 
500 tons annually. 

(/■//) The production of finished chemical products such as glacial acetic 
acid (99 per cent) and methyl alcohol cannot be contemplated in Ceylon. The 
most that could be contemplated is the production of a purified pyroligneous acitl 
for rubber coagulation, and possibly of grey acetate for export. These are 
believed to be technically possible. 

(h) The chief difficulties relate to collection and transport of raw material, 
and the centralisation of charcoal production. The chief advantages are the 
existence of a market for charcoal and, if of sufficiently good quality, for acetic 
acid, and the fact that shells, by reason of their low moisture content and high 
acetic acid yield, are particularly suited for distillation. 

(7») The tar contains carbolic acid and creosote. It may be possible to 
make some u.se of this locally, but further experimental work is needed. 


CONVEYOR BELT AT GRAND COULEE DAM. 

To transport 2,000 tons per hour of aggregate, the world’s largest conveyor 
belt has been installed at the Grand Coulee dam. Built by Goodyear, the gigantic 
belt operates on centres of 4,850 feet, measuring 9,700 feet long, approximately 
twice the length of the longest previous conveyor belt ever employed. 

Of 48-inch width and eight-ply construction, the belt was manufactured in 
eight separate pieces weighing 10 tons each to facilitate its handling and transporta¬ 
tion, and shipped in rolls approximately 10 feet in diameter. During in.stallation 
the .sections were vulcani.scd into one continuou.s, endless belt. 

A veritable "rubber railway", the completed belt required 120 bales of cotton 
and 50 tons of rubber for its manufacture. In action, the belt conveys coarse 
stone up to six inches in size, which will comprise the aggregate for the huge 
dam that will ultimately span the Columbia River in the state of Washington, 
U.S.A., a di.stance of approximately one mile from the .source to dam site. 

Moving at a speed of 450 feet per minute, the belt will carry the stone for 
an 11-minute ride. Supplementing the main conveyor ate some additional 
20,000 feet of vari-sized belting used to gather, classify, store, recover, and trans¬ 
port the aggregate through the screening and washing plant located at the source. 
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In summer, when bearing friction is at minimum, approximately 90 horse¬ 
power are required to put the empty belt in motion. Once the belt is fully loaded, 



approximately 50 horse-power are required to hold it back to the desired speed of 
450 feet per minute. The stone is conveyed downhill. 

In winter, approximately 125 horse-power will be required to start the belt 
when unloaded, and 50 horse-power will be required to keep it moving, instead 
of being used as a retarding force as is the case in summer operation. 

Successful operation of this extraordinary conveyor in one of the biggest 
building projects ever undertaken by man demonstrates conclusively the 
p£acticability of long distance conveyor operations, 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market. 

{Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers* Association Reports), 

Sale No. 27 was held on 18th and 19th December, 1939. 

There was a good genctal demand. Wiry leaf grades anti faniiings were dearer, while 
good liquoring teas, tippy teas, and clean common sorts were fully firm. Medium brukens 
were about three pies per lb. lower however and some irregularity occurred among short 
leaf Orange Pekoes and Pekoes. Darjcelings received little support and were difficult to 
sell. 


DESCKIPllON 1 

Season 1939-40 

Average on same 
date 




1 

Sale j Average 

In > 

In 


No. 27 1 to date 

i 

1938 1 

1937 


As. p. 1 As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Rights 

12 7 , 11 4 

9 4 

10 6 

For Internal Consumption :— 

1 



Leaf Teas 

5 2* 47 

3 11 

4 3 

Du.sts 

4 9 4 4 

4 4 

5 0 

Green Teas 

6 9 5 6 

5 6 

•• 


RUBBER.—London Rubber on December 29, 1939, 11 JJd. 


The Colombo Market. 

(Issued hy the Colombo Brotkers' Association). 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea. 


Sales on 
Dec. 12 & 19, 
1939 


Akkamalai 


96 

Dunsandle 


110 

Glen Morgan 


92 

Kadalaar 


77 

Kairbetta 


82 

Kanniamallay 


90/92 

Havukal 


67 

Karamalai 


101 

Kardoora 


76 

Kurchermulla 


63 

Lockhart 


89 

Mailoor 


69 

Malakiparai 


77 

Manalaroo 


76 

Mlamallay 


70 

Nagamallay 


72 


vSouTH Indian Tka— Contd. 


Sales OH 

Dec. 12 & 19, 
1939 


Nonsuch 

113 

Parksidc 

109 

Singara 

Ml 

Upper Surianallt? 

78 

Vagavurrai 

93 

Wakefield 

89 

Wentworth 

75 


Kubbkk. 

Sales on 
Dec, 14 & 21. 
1939 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet .. 57i — 
Contract Cr6pe .. 57i 

Mottled Brown Latex Cr^pe 52 J to 54 
Brown Scrap Cr6pc .. 52 j to 521 
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The Madras Market. 

CurreHt on Ath January, iy4(). 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Paterson & Co., Share Brokers, Madras;— 

Owing to the Christmas holidays the local stock exchange has been open for only two 
days since our last report was written. Generally speaking, markets have opened steady. 
The undertone remains dull and the accumulation of orders on brokers' books has not 
proved so large as was anticipated. It* must necessarily take markets a few days to get into 
their stride and more activity can be expected in coming weeks. 

Rubber .—The price of Spot Rubber remains steady at \\-\\/\Sd. The latest price 
available to us for uncouponed rubber in India is Rs. 34 and rubber quota Rs. 17 per 
100 lbs. Cochin-Malabars opened steady at Rs. 7 while Thirumbadis changed hands in 
small lots at Rs. 1/15 as. with sellers over at the close. Malankaras were easier with 
sellers^t Rs. 42 while Tropical. Plantations had small transactions at Rs. 17 to Rs. 17/4 as. 
Among the cheaper priced issue, Be Be Rubbers were in demand at up to Rs. 5/4 as. cum 
the dividend of 4 annas per share while Midlands changed hands at Rs. 5/4 as. Coorgs 
were firm at Rs. 28/12 as. and Kalpettas at Rs. 18/12 as. 

Teas .—There is no change of note since our last report a fortnight ago. Periakara- 
malais were easier wdth sellers at Rs. 18 but Peermades advanced to Rs. 25/12 as., buyers. 
Chembra Peaks were featureless at Rs. 3/1 iui., while Devasholas had one marking at 
Rs. 7/10 as. United Nilgiris w'ere firm at Rs. 105 cum the dividend of Rs. 5. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT. 

December 10, 1939 to December 23, 1939— (Inclusive). 


(Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

1 

0 

^ is 

CO 

& e 

4-» 

o 

H 

Stations 

First 

week 

-d 

IS 

n 

1- 

ft g 

3 

(2 




>§ 1 





1 


2. Kalfhuritty 

n;r. 

n:r.” 



__ 

25. Kotagiri 

0-29 



56-37 

3. Kallar B*dge 

1-77 


16041 

162 18 

26. Ootacamund .. 



5571 

55-71 

4. Koney 



121-97 

122 29 

27. Yercaud 

BMli 


71-87 

71*92 

fi. Twyford 



242-04 

242-35 

30. Devarshola 




d. Pettimudi .. 




328-51 

T.E.S. 



77.58 

77-58 

10. Kalaar 

.. 


236’44 

23644 

31. Calicut 



115-22 

115*22 

11. Chittavurrai 



41-46 

41-46 

32. Kuttiyadi 



191*51 

191-73 

12. Bodi’kanur 

• • 

1 •• 


20-17 

33. \^yitri 

34. Manantoddi .. 



151-16 

151*16 

13. Cochin 

■tatiM 


131 11 

131-21 



83-97 

83-97 

14. Mooply 

0-39 


130 23 


35. Bilgiris 

0-18 


66*22 


15. Pachaimallai 



125-74 

125-74 

$8. Pollibetta 



61-18 


16. Mudis 

(>•70 


178-89 

179 59 

39. Coovercolly .. 


‘ [ 

74-07 

74-22 

17. POIXACHI 



33 06 

3306 





18. Ropeway 
Waterfall 





41. Kadamane 



265*52 

265-52 



96-91 

97-01 

43. Merthisub'gey 



99-02 


21. Keraia Estate 



148-50 

148-63 

45. Balehonnur 



88-54 

88-54 

22. Naduvattam 



118-33 

U8’33 

46. Mangalorb . . 



116-41 

n6'41 

24. Copnoor . 

1-79 


46-81 





IHES 

82-44 


N.R.ssNo Return Received. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A Press Communique dated 1 3th January has been issued from New Delhi 
by the Indian Branch of the International Labour Office with reference to the 
position created by the war. The Communique emphasises that the LL.O. has 
adapted itself to the changed conditions and that so far from suspending its work 
it is functioning to-day as well as ever and is capable of meeting the extraordinary 
demands that may be made on it under war-time conditions. We quote the Com¬ 
munique in full as follows:— 

As early as last February, tlic Governing Body had enunciated the principle 
that the I.L.O. should continue its work even in the ultimate event of war and 
took various steps to ensure its practical application, and because of the wise provi¬ 
sions thus taken, the Organisation was able to carry on despite the mobilisation of 
part of its staff and other difficulties. 

The 25th session of the LL. (conference was iield according to schedule in 
June. Governments, employers and workers, under the menace of imminent 
hostilities, decided almost unanimously to postpone the consideration of the ques¬ 
tions of the reduction of hours of work submitted to them, while reserving action 
on them for a future period when the world returns to a peace-time economy. 
On the other hand, in dealing with the other^items on its agenda less affected by 
exceptional circumstances—road transport, contracts of employment of indigenous 
workers, the protection of migrant workers, and technical and vocational education 
and apprenticeship—the Conference adopted four draft Conventions and six Re¬ 
commendations. 

The session w^as particularly noteworthy because of the striking evidence it 
supplied of the loyalty of the States Members. Forty-six were represented, in 
spite of the political crisis. Some were countries which, like the United States, 
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never belonged to the League of Nations, or which, like Brazil, Chile, Venezuela, 
Peru and Hungary have either left the League or have given notice to do so but 
have remained Members of the I.L.O. During the general discussion on Director 
Winant’s report, sixty speakers representing Governments, employers and workers 
—from every Continent™ maintained energetically that the Organisation must con¬ 
tinue its services to the world whatever the circumstances. 

The ' Emergency Committee," invested by the Governing Body with its 
powers, met in September and October. On the usual date, Mr. Carter Goodrich, 
U. S. Government Representative, was appointed Chairman of the Governing 
Body; on 21st November, the date previously fixed, the second Conference of the 
American States which arc Members of the Organisation met at Havana, and 
Government, employers’ and workers’ delegates from sixteen countries took part; 
on 23rd November a meeting of members of the Permanent Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee from American countries opened in the ;>ame city. The Governing Body 
itself will meet as usual at the end of the current month, and it has also been 
decided to convene the annual session of the I. L. Conference at Geneva in 1940. 

Since the outbreak of the war, the I.L.O. has redoubled its efforts to meet 
the various needs of its States Members. More than forty of them, twenty of 
which are actually European, are taking no part in hostilities. As for the belli¬ 
gerents, they arc faced with great economic and social problems the importance 
of which cannot be overestimated. On these and other social questions directly 
due to, or aggravated by, the war, the I.L.O. continues to collect information 
systematically, so as to be in a position to answer requests from Governments and 
workers’ and employers’ organisations which require to know the action taken 
in other countries to adapt social legislation and conditions of work to war*timc 
requirements. 

The year was notable in other respects also. For the first time, representatives 
of Governments, employers and workers in the rail transport industry met at the 
I.L.O. in March to discuss conditions of work in rail transport. Further, in 
addition to the usual reports published for the Conference, the I.L.O. issued 
several important studies, including "Industrial Labour in India,’’ of particular in¬ 
terest to this country. 

The number of ratifications of l.L. Conventions increased from 837 on 1st 
January to 866 on 20th December. Of twenty-nine ratifications registered during 
the year, twenty* two w'ere effected before 1st September and seven since the open¬ 
ing of hostilities. 


TAILPIECE. 

Tlie humour of pure nonsense, as exemplified at its best by Edward Lear, has 
its attractions even at low'er levels than that, and we are glad to note that the new 
"Magazine Digest" (India ; Taj Mahal Hotel, Bombay) has given it due attention 
in its selections. We liked a list of .suggestions for new inventions:— 

"Salt shakers without hoIe.s, for not putting salt on stuff you don’t* like to 
put salt on. 

"An alarm clock with half a bell on it, so when two people are rooming 
together, it just wakes one of them. 

"Red, green, yellow and blue sleeping tablets which you take before retiring 
so you’ll dream in Technicolor. 

"A piano with stationary keys, for people who would rather play the violin." 

'Fhere is quoted also George Formby’s fatuous story of the two mind-readers 
who met one morning. One looked fixedly at the other for a moment, then said; 
"You’re all right; how am I.^" 
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COFFEE BORER. 

Congratulations to the "Planters’ Chronicle" and thanks to Dr. W. W. Mayne 
for the very interesting article on Borer in Annam lately published in two issues 
of the "Chronicle." 

If I venture to comment on it, it is mostly on the strength of the acc^uaintance 
I made with a French Coffee Planter of Annam, on a voyage home, some years 
ago. 

Annam is that part of French Cochin-China which adjoins Siam on the east 
—as shown by the graphs published, the temperature of Phu-Qui, the zone studied, 
does not rise as high as in the Mysore Malnad, nor does it fall as low. The 
rainfall is lower and approximates to that of South Coorg. In fact there is more 
than one point of similarity bctw'een the two countries. Annam is a coastal zone, 
and so is Coorg practically and their coffee zones enjoy a sub-maritime climate 
with greater atmospheric moisture. Both suffer more severely from borer than 
other coffee regions farther from the sea. 

Borer is contemporaneous wdth coffee planting in Annam. According to my 
friend, as early as 25 years ago, the clump system of planting was adopted tliere 
as a precautionary measure against borer, not as a protection but to minimise the 
borer, one stem being cut dowm as soon as borer damage appeared, the rest of the 
clump extending its primaries into the vacancy thus caused. Old records show’ 
that in Mysore borer is not an enemy of recent origin. Docs it not mean that 
the host of the borer is in the jungle, and though not much success has attended 
work for its identification and ultimate eradication in its native liaiints, we should 
be wxdl advi.sed to look more in that direction. 

Dr. Mayne thinks that dual stems on the same root do not grow’ to the same 
size as single stems. In the Shevaroys some 30 years ago, a coffee estate was 
renovated by stumping the old trees and allow’ing multiple stems to grow on the 
same root, they reached ejuite normal size and the owner used to put dowm his 
heavy crops to the multiple stems. 

Manuring in Phu-Qui is said to be complete manure and fertilisers. By the 
former must be meant cattle manure and compost. It w-ill interest planters to 
know that in Annam wdien land was granted for coffee planting by Government, 
an equal acreage of grazing land w'as granted for manurial purposes, and could 
not be put under cultivation. The rather low cost of manure application at Phu- 
Qui may be explained by the fact that the grazing lands surround the Estate, and 
with stables conveniently placed, the distance to w’hich the manure is transported 
is much reduced. 

I think the most significant part of the article lies in the conclusion which 
stresses the importance of maintaining the trees in as high a state of health as 
possible, to avoid borer damage. We cannot expect full health and vigour w'ith 
corresponding powder of resistance in aged coffee trees. We have overlooked it 
too long in Mysore where very .seldom a rational plan of coffee rejuvenation has 
been adopted. Clearings of say ten years of age suffer very little from borer and 
can be maintained in good condition easily, they suffer not much from Hemile/a 
either. I think the time is come to renovate gradually most of our estates and 
thus prevent much borer damage. ^ 
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U. S. TEA AND COFFEE TRADE AND WAR. 

The outbreak of war in Europe found the lea and coffee trades in this country 
prepared to face calmly the prospect of a long drawn-out struggle. The consensus 
of opinion seems to be that coffee prices in America will not be seriously affected 
by the war; that such changes as are inevitable owing to higher shipping costs 
will be easily absorbed; and that the loss of European markets (felt especially 
by the mild producing countries) may lead to easier prices for these grades in the 
American market. 

Support for a hopeful outlook was seen in the fact that coffee prices in the 
United States have for a long period been too low; and that consequently any 
upswing could be justifiably passed on to the consumer without resistance. Fears 
that this country might be caught short of stocks owing to the scarcity of availa¬ 
ble bottoms from producing countries were discounted by the fact that for several 
years the trade here has operated on a hand-to-mouth basis without any ensuing 
fluctuation in prices. 

It is a fact, however, tliat an abnormal flow of spot coffees from this market 
to Europe followed immediately upon the opening of hostilities. The Scandi¬ 
navian countries, Italy and France were all heavy buyers; and there was a report 
that Russia was actively interested. The consequences are yet to be seen. If 
American stocks are drained to provide neutrals with extraordinary supplies, 
domestic markets may yet feel the pinch. So far, this eventuality is sheer con¬ 
jecture; and with sufficient tonnage operating from South and Central America 
the outlook would indicate considerable prosperity if the Eastern seaboard should 
become the ba.se of .shipments to belligerent Europe. 

The .shipping situation, witli its attendant factors of increased freight rates 
and war-risk insurance, is one of the major uncertainties to-day. At the time of 
going to press it is reported that the United States Government, as a sign of 
practical co-operation with its South American neighbours, has agreed to the 
transfer of fourteen cargo ves.sels to the Brazilian Hag to provide independent 
.shipping facilities for that country. The deal, tliough officially unconfirmed, 
will probably be definitely announced within a few tlays. 'Fhe added tonnage 
will relieve any difficulties a.s to the movement of coffee. 

From New Orleans comes the report that the shipping strain has already 
been felt. Only two weeks after the outbreak of ho.stilities, all available tonnage 
from Brazil was said to Inive been fully committed for October; and later cables 
advised that tonnage for the first half of November had also been sold out. 

Increased .shipping rates on commodities from South America are also of 
vital importance to the coffee trade. On September 19 the U.S. -River Plate- 
Brazil Conference announced an increase of rates averaging 25% on tariff or 
non-contract items. The Moore-McCormack Lines immediately challenged the 
validity of the order; and the matter is now before the Maritime Commi.ssion 
for determination. 

In the future market the war brought an immediate upward spurt, which 
was discounted somewhat during the month by alternate flurries of buying and 
profit-taking. On the **D'’ contract, a high of 6.82 was recorded for September 
options, and 6.77 for December. By vSeptember 20 these figures had receded to 
6.50. Opinion in informed circles was that there would be no appreciable reces¬ 
sion in the option market. 

Statistically the world position at the outbreak of war was favourable to 
producing countrie.s. Compari.son with the 1914 position is of course inevitable. 
At that time huge stocks w'ere carried in consuming countries; and especially in 
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Hamburg and Antwerp the ensuing loss to Brazil by confiscation was a real dis¬ 
aster. The present crisis found Europe holding only 2,700,000 bags as against 
8,000,000 in 1914. United States stocks on September 1 were estimated at 
ll /2 million bags, as against 2 million in 1914. If trade with neutral countries 
can be maintained in the face of the submarine menace, the producing countries 
may find their exports only moderately curtailed while prices reach higher levels. 
In substantiation of this hopeful note is the fact that European coffee consumption 
has increased tremendously since the first war. 

With respect to tea, the effects of the war were immediately felt. Late in 
September cables from Lomlon announced the action of the British Government 
in requisitioning tea stocks. Information received here was that 50,000,000 pounds 
of C^lon tea and 130,000,000 pounds of India tea had been requisitioned for 
delivery before the end of tiic vear. 

This action of the British tiovernment had been anticipated, but with stocks 
in the United States at a low- ebb, the effects w^ere acutely felt. It is feared that 
little tea from India or Ceylon, other than wdiat is now afloat, will reach this 
country; while any considerable volume of exports in London is dubious. The 
prices of Javas and Sumatras soared immediately; with similar increases in quo¬ 
tations for other growths. -(7 , 6 (,. I nuJe journal). 


WAR NOT TO HINDER U- S. TEA CAMPAIGN, 

The present million-dollar-a-year newspaper and magazine advertising and 
promotional campaign of the Tea Bureau, Inc., will be continued as originally 
scheduled, and there will be no interruption or changc.s because of the European 
War, it was formally announced on September 6 by Benjamin Wood, Managing 
Director. 

*’The United States has ample stocks of black tea, which accounts for more 
than Hi)^ ( of our national consumption,” Mr. >X'ood .said, ”and there is no reason 
to anticipate a shortage of additional .supply. 

’‘Both consumption and imports have moved sharply upward this year. 
During the first eight months imports of all teas exceeded 62,000,000 pounds, a 
gain of 27% over the .same period last year. Black teas now' are running 
almost 30^0 over 1938 and about 20^r above the average of the past five years.” 

The best data available indicate that present stocks of all teas are sufficient 
for at least four to five months demand, Mr. Wood said. No slackening in 
imports is foreseen, because most of the past shipment of tea to America has been 
in United States vessels and those of other neutral nations.— (T. & C. Trade 
Journal ), 


JAPAN’S TEA EXPORTS. 

Japan's tea exports for the first quarter of the crop year (May 1 to July 31) 
amounted to 9,877,324 lbs., as against 6,169,016 lbs. for the same period last 
year, a gain of 35'% . Green tea exports totalled 8,713,087 lbs., and black tea 
1,164,237 lbs. The United States took nearly 4,000,000 lbs. of green and 
70,000 lbs. of black; showing substantial gains over a year ago. An analysis of 
the figures furnished by the Tea Refiners’ Guild shows that Japan tea is entering 
Russia through China and Manchouko. China’s imports of Japan tea during the 
three-month period have soared from 25,000 lbs. in 1937 to over 3,000,000 lbs. 
in 1939. Manchouko which took little over 100,000 lbs. two years ago, imported 
over 1,000,000 lbs, in the three-month period this year.— (7\ & C. Trad^ 
Journal ). 
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WAR-TIME TEA MANURING. 

The following is an address given by Air. P. H. Carpenter, Director, Indian 
Tea Association Scientific Department, Tacklai, at the Annual General Meeting 
of the Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Association on 11th November 1939. 

We have passed from peace to war-time conditions. So far this has made 
no great difference to us in Assam: the tea season was well advanced and no great 
change in crop could have been effected even if it had been reejuired but no very 
heavy demand has been made. It is, however, possible that increased demands 
will be made depending no doubt to a considerable extent on the control our 
navy and air force can exert over enemy submarines. Even with such losses 
reduced to a minimum there is likely to be some additional requirements since tea 
is a necessity to the personnel of our fighting forces and under active service condi¬ 
tions there is not the same strict economy practised that there is in peace time. 
Increasing the amount of tea of necessity means working the tea bushes harder 
and feeding them better if they are to be maintained in good condition. It is 
estimated that for every million pounds of extra crop from North East India an 
additional 65 tons nitrogen equivalent to 300 tons of Sulphate of Ammonia is 
required. An increase of 5% in tea crop of North East India would require 
approximately an additional 1,000 tons of nitrogen which is equivalent approxi¬ 
mately to 5,000 tons of Sulphate of Ammonia. If this nitrogen had to be supplied 
by 5% oilcake and allowing this nitrogen to have only 75% the efficiency of that 
in Sulphate of Ammonia then nearly 8 lac maunds of oilcake would be required. 

A great deal of the Sulphate of Ammonia used by tea in North East India 
is made in this country but tWe is much used in other parts of India that has to 
be imported. At present the export of Sulphate of Ammonia has been prohibited 
from Great Britain and owing to the dollar-rupee exchange rate it can only be 
brought from U.S.A. at an excessive price. Whilst it is hoped and even expected 
that some arrangement will be made to supply Tea with the required amount 
yet it is as well to be prepared with alternative schemes. 

Organic manures such as Oilcake, Dried blood, Animal meal and Fish meal 
are made in this country but the quantity is insufficient to supply the needs of 
India. In addition these measures are less efficient for tea and are very costly 
even at pre-war prices. With the price of tea fixed by Government at a com¬ 
paratively low level it is not possible to pay excessive prices for manures. It is 
necessary therefore to consider what other courses are open. First of all we 
recommend the efficient and economic use of the manure available. 

Much can be done by paying attention to the following points:— 

(1) Manuring should be confined to good tea in full plucking where 
shade is absent or sparse. 

(2) Heavily shaded tea makes little or no use of nitrogenous manures 
whilst moderately shaded tea gives much less response to added nitrogen, than 
does unshaded tea. 

(3) No nitrogenous manures should be used on areas growing a legumi¬ 
nous crop. 

(4) Heavy to medium pruned tea should not be manured in the season 
following the pruning. 

(5) Very old or diseased tea which is incapable of fully responding, 
should he given only Boga medeloa and shade trees. 

(6) Areas in which shade trees are already established should have the 
shade trees very carefully maintained and any diseased tree should have immediate 
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attention either to cut out the disease or remove the tree so that infection is not 
spread. A new tree should at once be infilled so as to maintain the shade. 

The planting of shade trees in unshaded areas will at first and for possibly 
three years lower the tea crop for it is not until leaf-fall has accumulated in the 
soil that a benefit will be noticed; a gain may be expected after five years. This 
will, however, depend on the amount of available nitrogen in the soil occurring 
either naturally or by the addition of manures. The greater the amount of 
nitrogen available the longer will be the period before a gain from the shade 
.trees occurs. I do not wish to discourage the planting of shade trees but to point 
out that it is a provision for the future and will not help in the immediate produc¬ 
tion of an increase in crop. 

In the same way the growing of Boga medeloa at fir.st vill cause a loss in 
tea crop but its continued u.se will give a gain. 

The use of short-term green crops such as Cowpeas is not recommended since 
•experiments at Tocklai have indicated no gain to the tea. 

Eupatorium (i.e., Giant ageratum) growing outside the tea area can be used 
with advantage. An experiment at Tocklai has shown that the application of 
3 tons of sun-dried cuttings containing about 54 lbs. nitrogen gave an effect 
equal to that from 30 lbs. nitrogen in the form of 11/2 cwt. Calcium cyanamide 
and which cost about Rs. 10-8-0 applied. We therefore estimate the value of 
1 ton of fresh Eupatorium cuttings at about Rs. 2 inclusive of c'utting, carriage 
and .spreading which is about the same value as that of a ton of good humus 
compost or average cattle manure. The cutting of the Eupatorium was done in 
late May. Leaves are largely dropped in the cold w^eather and the plants are not 
leafy enough to be of full value till May. The wood has little value as a manure 
but its presence in the soil does not interfere w'ith the rapid action of the nitrogen 
in the leaves. 

The present conditions provide no justification for the preparation of large 
‘quantities of vegetable compost for use as a general manure. 

Without increasing manuring crop can be increased at any rate for a short 
while by coarser plucking but with the plucking of the third leaf the quality of 
the final tea will be lowered and the required standard will not be maintained. 
Coarse plucking then is not likely to be a .satisfactory means for providing increas¬ 
ed crop. 

At the pre.sent time there is a certain amount of tea not in full plucking but 
which if crop demands increase, will be brought into full production. It is easy 
to be misled into thinking that this can be done without any additional expenditure 
on manuring. Without any manuring the land can support a crop of tea of about 
5-6 maunds per acre and so long as no more is required from an area the addition 
of manure is unnecessary. Areas fully shaded by Sau trees are capable of yield¬ 
ing at least 8 mds. per acre of tea without any other manuring. If larger crops 
are required addition of manures may become necessary, if the tea bushes are to 
he maintained in good condition. 


TEA QUOTA PRICES, 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 17th January were;— 

Tea Export Quota . . 6 annas 6 pies per lb. (approx.). 

Internal Market Rights • • 2 pies per lb. 

In Calcutta Export Quota was quoted nominally at 6 annas 11 pies per lb. 
Internal Consumption Quota was quoted at 2—2^2 pi^s per lb. 
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INDIVIDUAL TREE RECORDING FOR YIELD AND 

DUALITY. 

By Ai. Ha/crow. Scoff Agr'iculfiiral Laf)orafor}ts. 

One of the most importimt aspects of the work of the coffee team h un¬ 
doubtedly the individual tree recording. In few' words, the search is for high 
yield, good cjuality and suitability to particular localities. The last point is often 
the most important criterion especially in districts where leaf disease and coffee 
berry disease are the limiting factors and already some success has been achieved 
in this connection. Most ol the individual tree selection veork, however, is being 
done in the main coffee area by the Scott Laboratorie> staff and most of it was 
begun in 19^7 when the (.otfee team came into being under the leadership of 
Mr. G. J. L. Burton, Ag. IXpuiy Director of Agriculture, and Mr. Stuart Gillett. 

Good work in the past by men with a flair for selection like Mr. P. J. H. 
Coldham of Kianibu, and Mr. A. D, Ic Pocr Trench, formerly Senior Coffee 
Officer, has given the industry several excellent strains of selected planting 
material, but even the be.st plantations exhibit a surprising variety of types, the 
majority of w'hich are wxdl known to most planters and not a few are generally 
recognised to be poor yielders. At the same time, planters w’ho have been in 
the couniry for any length of time, can usually associate certain other types with 
heavy cropping, and most planters do, in fact, carry out seed selection from 
their best frees. Such selections are usually based on observations only, which 
are no doubt accurate enough as far as they go, but it does not follow that because 
a tree gives more than its neighbours its progeny will necessarily be equally good. 
Tree selection work requires more than simply picking out the highest yielders 
and most resistant types. 

The methods of selection employed by the coffee team arc designed to find 
the best trees in the shortest time while at the same time extending the scope of 
the search. The mo.st likely trees are marked and usually fences are put round 
them to make sure that they are not picked with the bulk of the plantation. The 
trees are then picked individually as the crop ripens and the cherry w'eights re¬ 
corded. Every picking from each of the trees is pulped, fermented arvd dried 
separately in equipment specially designed for the purpose. The parchment 
coffee is then stored in bags bearing the numbers of the trees and filed till the 
end of the season, when the w'eights of clean coffee per tree are obtained and the 
individual variations in quality, including liquoring, are assessed. .For special 
purposes, whole blocks, sometimes of several hundred trees, are recorded indi¬ 
vidually right through' to clean weight, or, if the number of trees is very high- 
say 500 or more—the cherry weights only are recorded. For this work the 
assistance of trained native recorders is required; there are nine or ten stationeil 
in various parts of the coffee area. The total number of trees recorded individual¬ 
ly is at present in excess of 4,000 and the number of samples of parchment hulled, 
weighed and analysed for quality at the Scott Laboratories during 1938 was 2,400. 
Some idea of the amount of work involved will be gauged when it is remembered 
that as many as 12 to 14 pickings are required per tree during the ripening season 
and each picking is of course prepared separately. 

Since the majority of coffee trees in Kenya bear heavy crops only every second 
or third year, it is clear that there is a minimum period of recording neces.sary 
before any reliable measure of a tree’s average yielding ability can be obtained. 

A period of five to six years can be taken as the minimum, though tentative selec¬ 
tions can often be made sooner. Indeed, the policy of the coffee team is to make 
a preliminary short list of the trees that appear best on a 2 or 3 years average, and 
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to start testing them as soon as possible. The reason for this is tliat it takes at 
least five years to prove whether or not the high yield of a particular tree is really 
genetic and not simply due to its having more favourable growing conditions than 
its neighbours. It is necessary, therefore, for a selected tree to be tried out under 
controlled conditions alongside tlie other selected higli yielders. This is best 
done by means of rooted cuttings planted out in a uniform situation and in 
accordance with the usual methods of modern field experimentation. Alternative¬ 
ly, scion material can be taken from the selected trees and used for grafting at 
random, on suckers specially allowed to grow in a suitable block of established 
coffee. Both of these methods are used in Kenya, though the latter is preferred 
because the technicjue is simple and it is possible to start taking yields eff grafted 
material within two to three years from grafting. I he seedling method of testing 
selected trees is not used to any extent on account of the large area of nursery 
space required, the long time required to get results and the possibility of con¬ 
siderable variation in spite of selfing. Admittedly the grafting methocl still re¬ 
mains to be thoroughly evaluated, in so far as we do not yet know' to what extent 
the root-stock influences the scion and nee versa. As far as we have been able 
to jiidge, the presence of the actual union does not appear to have any adverse 
effect on the properties of the scion, such as, for instance, its ability to withstand 
drought. 

The results of our individual tree recording to date, have borne out much of 
what has been observed by Gilbert and his co-workers at Lyamungu in Tanganyika. 
The number of trees capable of averaging more than 20 cwts. of clean coffee per 
.acre (for the purpose of discussion it is convenient to convert the weight per tree 
at a particular spacing to cwts. per acre) is likely to be less than one per cent, 
of all the trees under observation, atid the number capable of averaging over 
15 cwts. per acre under 5 per cent. Considerable variation has been observed in 
the shape and sizt of the beans between individual trees but as yet no striking 
variation in liquor has been obtained. 

It is still too early to attempt to elaborate the results of recording in Kenya, 
but an example of the kind of data obtained from recording blocks of individual 
trees is given below, in the forms of frequency distributions, using the rate of 
bearing in cw ts. per acre as the class interval, />., the individual tree records have 
been converted into ewt, of clean coffee per acre. The recorded blocks are all 
on well managed estates sl¥)wing a high standard for each district, except for the 
Kiambu block where the recorded period was preceded by exceptionally high yields 
so that the average yield shown is below the average for the Kiambu district. 

In general, the table illustrates readily the propensity for biennial bearing in 
all areas. The Ruiru block, iiowever, is of particular interest in this connection, 
in that the frequency curves show two modes in each of the years 1937 and 1938 
which average 10.02 and 10.88 cwt. per acre respectively, while the frequency 
•curve of the average yields over the two-year period shows only one mode at the 
average 10.45 avt. per acre. This would appear to indicate a high degree of 
individual pruning, together w^ith almost ideal growing conditions. 

There is, of course, a great variation between the individual tree yields in 
.any one year but this tends to disappear when yields are averaged over the two 
years. TTiis is, in effect, merely an illustration of biennial bearing but at the same 
time it brings out a point which is clearly reflected in the data namely that consti¬ 
tutionally, the majority of the trees are quite capable of carrying heavy crops 
given the chance. To elaborate the point let us consider favourably situated and 
well managed estates such as the Kabete, Ruiru and Thika blocks showm in the 
table. If the uneconomic tr^s are those averaging less than about 5-6 cwt. per 
acre per annum, it appears that the number of trees in this categor)^ is less than 
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ten per cent. An examination of all such trees in the field, brings out the fact 
that nearly all supplies, i.e., trees planted in gaps subsequent to the establishment 
of the plantations, are in this category and it is reasonable to assume that circum¬ 
stances other than their genetic constitution are responsible. It follows therefore 
that the number of real ’passenger" trees is considerably less than ten per cent, 
which is a very much lower percentage than one usually hears mentioned in this 
connection. Too much must not be read into these preliminary figures: it is 
sufficient to note the indications therein, and to make the obvious inference that 
individual tree selection must not be looked to as a substitute for culture and 
cultivation. 

The value of high yielding selections as a means of increasing yields is still 
under investigation in Kenya and we are not yet in a position to say definitely one 
way or the other. Results in Java with robusta coffee, however, have been success¬ 
ful and there seems good reason to believe that in Kenya, particularly in the less 
favourably situated areas where maximum yields possible with improved cultural 
methods have been reached, that further increases will be possible by using material 
of proved ability and high quality. 
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Note on the above article. By Mr. W. W. Mayne, U.P.A.S.I. Coffee Scientific 
Officer. 

This article is of interest as an account of one method of approach to the 
problem of improving the planting material with respect to yield and quality, and 
it offers interesting comparisons with the methods which are being followed in 
S. India with similar ends in view. 

The method of individual tree recording along the lines given in this article 
has not been followed in this country to any appreciable extent, outside of the 
Experiment Station itself. The reason for this lies in the fact that over the greater 
part of the coffee area in S. India, the major factor in determining yields appears 
to be the extent of Leaf Disease attacks. Even if it is not the absolute determiner 
of yields it must be regarded as the most important single factor. Selection in 
the first place was therefore directed primarily to disease resistance and most of 
the initial selections were made on this basis. The selection for high yield and 
quality would then be made within the resistant types. 

In Kenya, the seedling method of testing trees is not used whereas here con¬ 
siderable emphasis is placed on seedling tests, although both grafting and propaga¬ 
tion by cuttings is in use to multiply selections. I’he reasons for this difference 
lie in the fact that the inheritance of disease resistance appears to follow fairly 
simple, clear cut lirxs so that it is hoped that resistant strains may be isolated in 
comparatively few^ generations and secondly, with the planting methods in vogue 
in ^uth India, the establishment of coffee areas by vegetative propagation seems 
practically impossible. 

With the planting distances given in the table, there are only 400 to 600 
bushes per acre and grafting may be a practical proposition. The situation is 
otherwise when the numbers are 1,200 to 1,700 as they are in S. India. While 
the difficulty of establishing uniform strains by seedling propagation is admitted, 
the effort to provide improved seed must be made in S. India. If strains show¬ 
ing substantial resistance to Leaf Disease can be developed, with cropping capaci¬ 
ties at least equal to existing plantings an improvement wdll have been effected. 

The most interesting point in the account of the results lies in the statement 
“constitutionally, the majority of the trees are quite capable of carrying heavy crops 
given the chance.” It is mentioned that this is at variance with a frequently ex¬ 
pressed opinion on the question of the number of uneconomic trees. At the 
same time it is pointed out that the poorer trees are nearly all supplies, suggesting 
that poor bearers in this case are due to other circumstances than the constitu¬ 
tion of the trees. 

This leads to some interesting reflections. In South India, in obser\’^ations 
made by Anstead many years ago, the proportion of poor yielders w'as much 
higher than the figure given in this paper and a substantial proportion of the 
poor yielders in the first year remained poor in the second and third years covered 
by the observations. These observations were carried out on old coffee while 
those given in the paper under discussion were probably on relatively young 
coffee growing under favourable conditions. It may be noted that Kiambu and 
Donyo Sabuk figures show a much higher proportion of low yielders. It is 
pointed out that the former area had previously given exceptionally high yields 
and the yield level of the latter suggests poorer conditions. 
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It is dear that a careful distinction must be made between plants which are 
high yielders constitutionally, i.e,^ contain hereditary factors tending to high 
fruitfulness and plants which produce high yields owing to favourable conditions 
of environment and previous history. In the same way, trees may be constitution¬ 
ally poor yielders or poor yielders because of unfavourable environmental 
conditions or because of accidents in the past. The great variability in individual 
tree yields in Indian estates shown by Anstead’s figures is almost certainly to be 
attributed mainly to the latter cause. 

The over-riding importance of location and of previous history in coffee 
under South Indian conditions makes the problem of di.scovcring constitutionally 
high yielding strains extremely difficult. For a study of this type in South India, 
it would be necessary to select an area which is young and whose history is free 
from the many accidents—borer, die back, over-cropping, etc.—^which injure 
permanently the structure and productivity of the trees. Further the effect of 
shade variations., which are also involved, must be as small as possible. In older 
coffee in mo.st areas, it is unlikely that individual yield recording could do more 
than reveal the considerable proportion of trees which are unproductive on account 
•of past accidents. High yielding plants would have to be tested in the .same way 
as outlined in the article, though the likelihood of their being constitutionally 
superior, is perhaps rather small. {Note: “constitutionally’' is used in this note 
to refer to the hereditary make up of the plant as distinct from the health and 
vigour resulting from environment and history.) 


ASSISTANCE TO INDIAN IMPORTERS. 

The Director of Administration, Government of India, Department of 
Supply, New Delhi, has issued the following Press Note dated 23rd December 
1959, regarding assistance to Indian importers in the matter of securing their 
requirements from the United Kingdom:— 

“Trade and industry are now generally aware of the arrangements that have 
been made by the Department of Supply, in conjunction with the authorities in 
the United Kingdom, to render assistance to Indian importers in the rnatter of 
securing their requirements from the British Isles. On several occasions since the 
outbreak of war this Department has given publicity to the necessity for limiting 
the number of applications to the Department to those essential cases where import 
into India is not likely to be secured unless assistance is given. Nevertheless, a 
large number of cases continue to arise which, on investigation in the United 
Kingdom, are found not to require assistance in that the goods would have been 
forthcoming by methods of normal trading without any assistance from the Supply 
Department. The net upshot of this misuse of the a.ssistance that is available is 
that the names of the firms from whom these unnecessary applications are received 
will in future be noted in order that their applications may be submitted to more 
careful scrutiny.” 
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GERMAN SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

GERMAN RAILWAYS’ EXPERIENCE. 

For the supply of all kinds of pipes and tubes the German State Railways 
have laid down stringent conditions with regard to testing and acceptance, which 
have for long been in operation. These rules make certain minimum demands 
which years of experience had revealed vvere always fulfilled by products manu¬ 
factured of natural rubber of the first quality. 

Importance oj Brake T//he Materials .—The numerous and varied types of 
tubes and pipes which are essential to the efficient working of many factories 
and works are mostly, in spite of often somewhat rapid decay, easy to keep in 
order because they arc easy of access and any damage is quickly discovered and 
repaired. (Conditions with regard to the braking and steam carrying tubes on 
trains, however, are different and much more complicated. The braking tube is 
the most important of all to the railway industry, for without this, especially 
since the general introduction of the continuous goods train brakes, traffic would 
be unable to be maintained. At the same time, the brake pipe, like the steam 
pipe, is the most heavily used element of this type on the railways. Not only 
must it be always in service, but it is exposed to all weather influences and to 
the de.structive penetration of light, and it is subjected to protracted technical 
claims, and to shaking, bending and thrusting. Not only this, but the action of 
braking .subjects it to continuous variation.s of internal pressure, to expansion and 
contraction, and it has also to withstand the influence of damp, rust and the fat 
content of brake air. The brake pipe mu.st, neverthele.ss, be always as flexible 
as po.ssible, because an easy action of the brake pipe coupling is of great im¬ 
portance to the management of a train. 

JntroJaction of artificial fibres .—Selection of the type of artificial rubber 
to be used on the railways was left in the first place to the rubber works, for the 
Directors of the Railways were intere.sted in obtaining as varied experience in 
this field as possible. The majority of the works chose in the first place those 
types which were easy to work and w hich offered the best powers of adhesiveness 
to the w'oven strata. The State Railways demanded, from the beginning, that 
for the whole rubber content, including interior and cover, of the w'oven portions 
only artificial rubber should be employed, but that the woven layers themselves, 
for the sake of safety, should continue to be made of long fibred cotton. Conti¬ 
nued improvement, however, of .staple fibre led to greater and greater 
quantities (33 per cent., 30 per cent, and 67 per cent), being mixed in w'ith the 
yarn, and finally brake pipes were manufactured of pure cell wool and artificial 
Tubber. The use of cell wool fibrous layer.s has brought no unpleasant ex¬ 
periences in its train. Many experiments seem now\ howxvcr, to be pointing to 
the fact that for brake and particularly for steam pipes, the so-called '’firm” 
artificial silk will prove, in view of its particular technical adaptability, to be 
still better. This is probably because artificial silk fibre is more durable wffien 
all humidity is removed than is cotton. i 

Types of test entployeJ .—The successful development of reliable brake and 
steam pipes has been greatly a.ssisted by .stringent testing condition.^ imposed upon 
all new products and strict inspection of methods of delivery. The tests consist 
of a shaking trial on a special machine constructed for the purpose, the pipe 
being at the same time subjected to extreme air or steam pressure. The test of 
shaking is particularly effective, and never fails to reveal any flaw in the adhe.sive- 
fiess of the rubber to the woven layers, or any fault in the connection betw-een the 
-core of the pipe and the outer cover. All these requirements have for some time 
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past been as well fulfilled by synthetic as by natural rubber, and this statement 
is true both as regards adhesiveness of the different layers, the expansion of the 
rubber and the non-rending quality of the pipe. Synthetic rubber resists ordinary 
wear and tear as well as pure rubber. As usage has proved no disappointment, 
it is not unnatural that synthetic rubber has now entirely replaced pure rubber on 
the German State Railways. The difficulties originally encountered in the prepara¬ 
tion of perfect pipes for the conduct of steam have been overcome by the employ¬ 
ment of so-called ’’separated” rubber, namely, Buna type S. This hind of Buna 
is now used universally for the manufacture of all kinds of pipes. 

Only Syntlyetic Rubber now used.- -Tht change from natural to synthetic 
rubber, therefore, could only be made after exhaustive tests, in particular, with 
the brake pipe. It was stressed that quite apart from the technical functions that 
would have to be fulfilled, reliability—in the present state of railw'ay traffic—was 
of first importance. Another reason for making the original tests with the brake 
pipes was that it might be fairly assumed, if artificial rubber stood up to these, it 
would fulfil its purpose efficiently in all other types of tubes and pipes. The 
trials were made under the auspices of rubber concerns and with the assistance 
of the 1. G. Farbenindustrie, and their efforts led to the production from the 
spring of 1935 onwards of large numbers of artificial rubber brake pipes. The 
trials proved so thoroughly satisfactory that the German Railways to-day use only 
synthetic rubber for their brake pipes as well as for all kinds of pipes and tubes. 

So that a fair picture of the reliability of artificial rubber brake and steam 
pipes could be gained, all officials w'ere notified that any flaw's or failures w'cre 
instantly to be reported. 

Other satisfactory' qualities of Buna include great powers of resistance to the 
action of oil, w'hich makes it particularly useful to the State Railways, and even 
places it in a category superior to that of the natural product. The brake piston 
cuffs, which formerly were made of the highest grade of ox hide, much of which 
was imported, are now made of synthetic rubber. These piston cuffs, in spite 
of needing far less greasing than the leather ones, have proved to be extremely 
reliable, just as durable, and requiring far less constant attention than had to be 
lavished upon their predecessors. Tests have even shown that the synthetic 
rubber cuffs can be worked for long periods with no greasing without loss of 
quality and without showing evidences of decay. Their production from synthetic 
rubber has also many other advantages. 

Other appUcMions of Buna .—Buffer rings for brake coupling heads have also 
been manufactured for some time past exclusively of Buna rubber, and this avoids 
the former many minor mishaps caused by the natural rubber from which these 
were formerly made reacting badly to the fat content in the brake air. Pipes and 
tanks used for petrol and other fuel are also produced in increasing quantities of 
synthetic materials, notably of synthetic rubber. 

Another spiiere in which the German State Railways are making more and 
more comprehensive use of synthetic rubber is in the manufacture of driving 
belts. These will in future be made only of home produced materials instead of 
leather, and will consist principally of synthetic rubier with layers of staple fibre 
or artificial silk. Here, too, the quality of the product must be very high, for it 
is subjected to a great deal of strain. Above all, there must be great cohesiveness 
between the rubber and the woven layers. Tests have shown that the artificial 
materials will fulfil all that is required of them.— {Rubber Age). 
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DISTRICT NOTES. 

MYSORE. Tv j>l 

Proceedings of the Quarterly Extraordinary General Meeting of the / 

Mysore Planters’ Association (Incorporated) held at the Kadur Club, ] 
Chlkmagalur, on Friday, I5th December, 1939. 

Pres ent : 

Messrs. A. Middleton {Chairman)^ J. H. Alexander, R. G. Foster, L. GI 
Gallaher, G. S. Homewood, N, Kirwan, H. S. Northey, P. T. Plunkett, F. A. G, 
Ratcliffe, W. H. Reed, K. T. Scshaiya, b.a.. ll.b., V. L. Travers Drapes, H. 
Watson and A. L. Hill {Secretary), 

By Proxy. —Dewan Bahadur S. L. Mathias, K.S.G. 

Visitor. —Mr. D. L. Winckler. 

The Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

Before proceeding with the business of the meeting the Chairman requested 
all members to stand, and spoke as follows 

‘Gentlemen, 

It is with the greatest sorrow that I ask you to pass a vote of condolence and 
sympathy with our former Secretary, Mr. de Week, on the sudden and overwhelm¬ 
ing loss of his wife. It is only one short year ago that .she gladdened the district 
with her arrival, and I am sure every one of us feels the loss as a personal one 
too, and I will ask our Secretary to write to Mr. de Week, conveying the Associa¬ 
tion’s deepest regrets, and I am sure that those of our members not present to-day 
will also wish to be associated with this.” 

Thi.s was pas.sed, all members standing. 

The Chairman then referred to the retirement of Mr. S. H. Dennis as 
follows:— 

‘Gentlemen, 

With the retirement of Mr. Dennis the Association has lost one of its oldest 
members. He served it and the Bababudin Planters’ Association in various 
capacities as Honorary Secretary and Chairman and represented it many times at 
U.P.A.S.I. meetings and on the Legislative Council. I now propose that we ask 
the Secretary to write on our behalf and wish him good health and happiness in 
his retirement.” 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Confirmation of the Minutes of the last meeting. —The Chairman said that 
the Minutes of the last meeting had been published in “The Planters’ Chronicle” 
and suggested they be taken as read. 

It was propo.sed from the Chair and carried unanimously ‘ That the Minutes 
of the last meeting be confirmed.” 

Ref’ort of the Executive Commmtee for the Period 
1ST September to >Oth November, 193'>. 3 

The Secretary said that the Draft Report had been circulated to all members 
of the Association and had .since been adopted by the Committee without altera¬ 
tion and so became the report. The report read as follows:— 

Meetings. —A Quarterly Extraordinary General Meeting was held on 9th 
September 1939. 

References. —Fifty-three references and circulars have been sent to the Exe¬ 
cutive Committee of which forty-seven have been dealt with and six remain to be 
finally disposed of. 

S.LP.B. Fund. —The Committee has recommended the applications of two 
ex-members for help from the Fund. 
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JAIPURA P.O. —The Superintendent of Post Offices has informed the Asso¬ 
ciation that the name of Jaipura P.O. will be chan^i>ed to Jayapura (Mysore) P.O. 
from 1st November 1939. 

Aiysore Prevention of AdiiUerdtion -Government has been thanked for 
their Order No. G. 3672—P.H. 24*39-4 of LSth October 1939 which reads as 
follows:— 

’’Under Section 20 of the Mysore Prevention of Adulteration Act, IX of 1921, 
as amended from time to time. Government are pleased to issue the following 
additional rule in regard to Coffee: - 

’No Coffee sold or prepared for sale as ’green’, 'raw’ or 'iinroasted' coffee or 
as ’roasted’ coffee shall contain any beans or seeds other than those defined in the 
rules issued under Notification No. G. 798^- -P.H. 157-36-6, dated the 30th March 
1938, and it shall be free from any artificial colouring matter and from any coat¬ 
ing, facing or glazing substance.’ ” 

Shipping Tonnage for Coffee. In September the Secretary, with the subse¬ 
quent approval of the Committee, and the previous permission of the ('hairman 
of the Coorg Planters’ Association had interviews with the Dewan of Mysore and 
the Secretary to the Cliief C.'ommissioner of Coorg and asked them to move the 
Central Government jointly to provide the necessary tonnage for the export of 
coffee. Both readily agreed to do so and the case made out with the help of the 
Secretary of the Indian ('.offee Cess Committee was sent by the Residency to the 
Crown Representative with the strong support of the CJovernmcnt of Mysore, the 
Resident and the Chief Commissioner of Coorg with copies to the Commerce 
Department of the (iovernment of India and to the Government of Madras. No 
information as to the result has as yet been received. 

Cmv/L^r.r.-*-Four circulars dealing w4th Income-Tax, cartridges for prohibited 
bore w'eapons, proposed C ommittee to look after the interests of members joining 
up, list of persons w ho have applied for posts, anil minimum prices for coffee have 
been sent to all members and seventeen circulars dealing with Inspectors of Factor¬ 
ies, Amendments to Rules under the Mysore Factories Act, appointing the Director 
of Industries and Commerce as the C^hief Inspector of Factories, supplying Tea 
to the French Government, payment for Teas requisitioned by (Government, maxi¬ 
mum prices of commodities in the Hassan and the Kadur Districts, labour require¬ 
ments on tea estates, remission of half wet asse.ssment in certain villages of the 
Belur Taluk, National Regi.stration, recruitment into His Majesty’s Land Forces, 
Planters and Military Service, tea samples, and proceedings of the Annual General 
Meeting of the British Medical Association (Assam Branch) have been sent to 
those members interested. 

A. MIDDLETON 
R. C MORRIS 
N. KIRWAN 
W. H. REED 


Alatlers arising out of the Re pur t :— 

Shipping Tonnage for Coffee. —The Secretary reported that the Government 
of Madras had since written to the Commerce Department of the Government of 
India supporting the representation of the Mysore and Coorg Governments. So 
far no answer from the Government of India had reached the Association. 

Mr. Morris had' written that he understood that Coffee is likely to be classed 
as a ’’Priority Commodity” for shipping purposes. 

No member having any questions to ask it was proposed from the Chair and 
carried ’’That the Report be adopted.” 


Chairman. 
Members. 

J 
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Report of Members, Ihe Le(',isi.atve Council and 
The Representative Assembly. 

(a) lihe Legislative Council-- hs there had been no Session of the Coun¬ 
cil since the last meeting there was no report from tlie Member. 

{b) The Representative Assembly. Mr. Middleton read a comprehensive 
and very interesting report on the Dasara Session of the Representative Assembly. 

Mr. Hill suggested that Mr. Middleton might be asked to try and arrange 
that District Medical OHicers should give reports, say weekly, on patients from a 
distance left in their hospitals. As things are even the arrival of patients is not 
always reported and nothing is heard of them until they are discharged or die. 
This was the case whoever the D.M.O. happened to be, so apparently it was not 
part of their duty to keep relations or employers informed. He thought it w'ould 
be of value to villagers who had to leave relations in district hospitals as w’cll as 
to employers sending in employees to luve periodical reports on their progress 
from the hospitals. The meeting agreed and Mr. Middleton said that he would 
try to arrange this. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Middleton for his so very ably representing the 
Association was moved by Mr. Gallaher and carried with acclamation. 

Reports of jMembers, 'the Ha.ssan and Kadur District Bounds.- 

(a) Hassan District B^'yard. - No report had been received from the Member. 

(b) Kadur District Board.— Mr. D’Souza wTote regretting his inability to 
be present and the absence of a report as he did not attend the Board meetings 
on 30th and 31st October. 

Elections to the Coffee Product Sectio// Committee,- —The Secretary pointed 
out several points where the present regulation.s for elections and proxies in the 
U.P.A.S.I. could be considered unsatisfactory and asked for instructions. A 
prolonged discussion ensued in which it appeared that opinions were divergent. 
In the end Mr. Gallaher proposed that the cjuestion should be left to the 
Executive Committee and this was agreed to. 

Roads. —Tiie main points of the Association’s letter of 30th September to 
the Chief Engineer written as a result of discussion at the last meeting wxTe 
read, Jis was the answxr which did not deal with the cut in District Board road 
upkeep grants. Subsequently a letter had been sent under the Executive Com¬ 
mittee’s instructions to the Dewan and this had been acknowdedged. It w'as 
hoped that the Dewan would grant the Chairman and Secretary an interview when 
he visits Sakla^spur on 29th December. 

The Chairman said that there was reason to hope that the Kadur District 
Board upkeep grants would be restored from 1940/41 and that Hassan District 
might be expected to follow suit. 

It was pointed out that work of sorts had been done on the roads in the 
Hassan District in November and December, some being in progress^ even that 
day, the 13th. Presumably this was accounted for by the forthcoming visit of 
the Dewan. 

A complaint from a member of the state of tw^o furlongs of the Chickmaga- 
lur-Narasimharajapura Road just North of Mallandur Village w’as read and 
instructions asked for. It w^as reported that some work was now being done. 
After considerable discussion the Secretary was instructed to write to the Executive 
Engineer, Kadur Division, and invite his attention to this piece of road, 

Cctffee Husk. —The Mangalore Curers’ Association had agreed to destroy or 
render unfit for human consumption all Cherry Coffee Husk, whether heavy, 
medium or light, and Coorg had passed legislation on the lines of the original 
Mysore Bill, i.e., prohibiting the sale or transport of coffee husk without the 
special permission of Government. The First Member of Council, who was in 
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charge of the Mysore Bill, had again been asked to amend it as suggested by the 
Association and had said that he will look into the matter. Subsequently the 
Development Secretary to the Government had asked how husk was rendered unfit 
for human consumption. The only set-back was that Travancore was not pre¬ 
pared to co-operate. 

A vote of thanks to the Mangalore Curers’ Association for agreeing to destroy 
or render unfit for human consumption all Cherry Coffee husk, whether heavy, 
medium or light, was proposed from the Chair and carried unanimously. 

Control of prices, —Read letter from the Secretary to the Hon'ble the Resident 
in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of Coorg in answer to the Association's com¬ 
plaint about the 70% rise in the price of quinine. The letter referred the Asso¬ 
ciation to the Governments of Madras and Bombay. The meeting considered that 
these Governments could hardly be expected to take notice of the Association's 
representation and decided that the help of the Mysore Government should be 
sought. 

Cinchona. —Mr. Gallaher raised the question of the planting of cinchona 
and said that although there was probably plenty of land suitable for it in Mysore 
and that the Mysore Government wish to encourage its cultivation, no planter 
could be expected to take it up without a guarantee from Government of a reason¬ 
able minimum price for the bark when it became available. He suggested that 
the Association might approach the Dewan. As the Dewan was to visit Kadamane 
on December 29th, Mr. Gallaher agreed to discuss the question informally with 
him and let the Association know if further action were required. 

Planters -and Military Service. —Read the following letter from the 
U.P.A.S.I.:--- 
'Dear Sir, 

Planters and Aiilitary Service. 

In the "Planters’ Chronicle” of 28th October there was published an appeal 
from a planter who had difficulty in obtaining employment after the last war; a 
note on the subject by the President was also published. 

I am directed by the President (o bring this to the notice of District Asso¬ 
ciations and to repeat that the U.P.A.S.I. fully endorses the opinion expressed by 
the General Committee of the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, in the proceedings 
of their meeting held on 19th September, that employees who are allowed to join 
up for war service should be guaranteed employment on demobilisation, and that 
adequate arrangements should be made to ensure that such employees do not 
suffer loss in pay or seniority. The President would be glad of the help of District 
Associations in inducing members to accept this principle. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) A. G. ACASTER, 
Secretary!' 

It was agreed that it should be sent to all employers. 

The Secretary was instructed to ask the National Service Advisory Committee, 
Madras, for the categories of all members of the Association. 

Proposed Special Committee to look after the interests of members joining 
up .—The following four members had alone agreed to serve on this proposed 
Committee:— 

Mr. N. Kirwan, 

Mr. A. Middleton, 

Mr. W. H. Reed, and 
Mr. C. C. Couchman. 

It was decided to ask them to form themselves into a Committee separate from 
the Association and Mr. Kirwan agreed to get in touch with the other members. 
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The M.P.A. Marketing Sub-Committee. —AM members had been asked if 
they would agree not to sell from the 1939/40 crop F.A.Q. Plantation at less than 
Rs. 30 per cwt. ex bags, or whole crop pounded Cherry on a 5% Triage basis at 
less than Rs. 125 per Candy of 576 lbs. Eight members so agreed and four mem¬ 
bers declined to agree: the remainder had not answered. Mr. Kirwan said that 
the Sub-Committee had heard nothing from the Coffee Section about other 
districts and that nothing could be done at the moment. The matter was left with 
the Marketing Sub-Committee. 

Coffee Scientific Department. —Read letter from the Chairman, the Coffee 
Section, stating that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research wished the 
Coffee Scientific Oflicer to undertake a cardamom survey as a preliminary to carda¬ 
mom research work and that therefore the question of the Coffee Scientific Officer 
undertaking tea scientific work no longer aro.se. This was noted with satisfaction. 

Constitutional Reforms in Mysore. —The Secretary said that all members 
must have seen in the paper His Highness’s Proclamation and the Government’s 
Order on the Reforms Committee's Report. As regards representation the Asso¬ 
ciation had been granted what it had asked for. Europeans as a Minority get one 
seat in the Representative Assembly and one seat in the Legislative Council and 
similarly European Planting Interests get one seat in each of the two bodies. For 
the European seat in the Representative Assembly the European Association in 
Mysore was the Constituency and had been recommended by the Reforms Com¬ 
mittee as the Constituency for the Legislative Council also. Government had not 
specified any constituency for the European Planting seats in the Assembly and the 
Council and the Association had asked that Government recognise it as the con¬ 
stituency for both the seats. 

It was agreed that tlie Association should thank Government for the represen¬ 
tation granted. 

Any othet matters of importance .— 

{a) Hassan and Chikmagalur Cattle Shows.- - Read notices of the Hassan 
Cattle Sho\\' from 2nd to 6th January 1940 and the Chikmagalur Cattle Show 
from 17th to 20th December 1939. 

The President of the Chikmagalur Town Municipal Council had asked the 
Association to give a prize, but it was considered that tlie Articles of Association 
did not permit of this. 

{b) Read the following notice from tlie Residency:— 

(/) Requirements of French Consular Visas from British Subjects other 
than Indians for entry into French Establishments in India. —Intimation has been 
received from His Maje.sty’s Consul-General at Pondicherry that British Subjects 
other than Indians entering French Establishments in India are required to obtain 
French Consular Visas on their passports. 

(//) Requirement of Visas from aliens proceeding to Ceylon. —Intima¬ 
tion has been received from the Government of Ceylon that all aliens desiring 
to enter Ceylon will now require visas for that country. 

(Hi) Imposition of quarantine restrictions. —Passengers leaving the 
C. & M. Station of Bangalore or Coorg or the Mysore, Banganapalle or Sandur 
States for foreign countries by sea or air would be w^ell advised before completing 
their plans to ask at the Resident’s office where the latest information regarding 
various restrictions on travel on account of infectious diseases, etc, can 
be obtained. 

(r) Read the following letter re. copper sulphate:— 

Letter No. W-11 of l6th November 1939 from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., to 

all District Planters’ Associations:— 
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"Dear Sir, 

Import Priority Certificates. 

With reference to nr»y circular of 27th October, I attach, for your informa¬ 
tion, a copy of a letter dated 14th November from the Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries (India) Ltd. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) A. G. ACASTER, 
Secretary.'^ 

Copy of letter dated l Uh November 1939 from Messrs. Imperial Chemical 
Industries (India) Ltd., to the Secretary, the U.P.A.S.I.: 

“Dear Sir, 

Copper Sjdphate, 

We have received a copy of the letter of November ’"th, from tlie Govern¬ 
ment of India, Department of Supply, addressed to you regarding supplies of 
copper sulphate. We have pleasure in informing you that we anticipate no diffi¬ 
culty w'hatsoever in supplying the full requirements of copper sulphate for the 
planting industry during the coming year and the bulk of shipments required 
are in fact already on the way. 

Yours faithfully. 

(Sd.) 

Manager, Madras Branch." 

(d) Read Government Order No. D. 2661-66-1. & C. 323-3B-4, appoint¬ 
ing a Committee for the resuscitation of the cardamom industry in the State, to 
which Messrs. Middleton and Gallaher are appointed. 

(e) Read letter from the U.P.A.S.I. asking for any subjects to be brought 
before the South Indian Railway Advisory Committee at its meeting on 27th 
January 1940. 

(/) Read tlie Hassan District Magistrate’s Notification No. L. Dis, Jl. 
207-39-40 appointing the Court of Bench Magistrates, Saklaspur, to try offences 
under the De.striictive Insects and Pests Act of 1917 arising in the Manjarabad 
Taluk. 

(g) Read letter from Orrem Coffee Company, Madras, about direct pur¬ 
chases of coffee and tea from estates. 

(h) Read letter from the President, 14th Coorg Battalion (I.T.F.) 
Advisory Committee asking members to give men of that Battalion preference in 
employment. 

(/) Reported information available in the Secretary’s office about:— 

(/) Priority Assistance in Imports (Department of Supplies Press Note 
of 17th November and relevant Forms). 

(//) Government’s decision to establish a Broadcasting Station at Mysore 
and a small Transmitting Station at Bangalore. 

(Hi) The Comptroller’s Grcular No. 398-B. 2 of 28th November re¬ 
garding the acceptance of cheques on Banks in payment of Government dues* 

(ip) Reported the change in Arms Licence in Form No. IX. This 
licence is to be issued for ’’protection and display” and Arms Licences for Sport 
are to be granted only unaer the Game Laws. A forthcoming comprehensive 
amendment of the Game Law and Rules had been announced by Government in 
May but had not yet been gazetted. 

(;) Labour Department .—Read letter dated 8tli December from 
Mr. Gallaher regarding the future of the Labour Department It was decided 
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that it would be better if the matter were discussed at the next general meeting 
after giving due notice to all members of the Association. The Secretary was in¬ 
structed to put the matter on the agenda of the next meeting. 

Budget for the year 1940 .—The draft budget had been circulated to all mem¬ 
bers of the Association. No questions being raised it was proposed from the 
Chair and carried “That the budget for 1940 be passed.” 

Date of next ?neetin (^.—The Secretary was instructed to call the Annual 
General Meeting on a convenient day between l6th and 31st Marcli 1940. 

With a vote of tlianks to the Chair proposed by Mr. Gallaher and one to 
the Kadur Club for the use of its room proposed by the Chair the meeting 
terminated. 

A. MIDDLETON, A. L. HILL, 

Chairman. Secretary. 


D. J. McFARLAN. 

D. J. McFarlan died in England on 1st January 1940. He was born 
on 1st March 1862 and had a long connection with South Indian Planting 
which only terminated with his death. He came out to India at the end 
of the eighties as Manager for Messrs. Arbuthnots in Mangalore and for a 
short time in Calicut. At the beginning of the century he returned to 
London and joined the late R. S. Anderson in the Firm of Leslie & Anderson. 
On the death of the latter he became senior partner. Though the Firm 
extended in other directions he retained personal charge of the South Indian 
connection and up to the outbreak of War many Planters in different districts 
received his regular v eekly letters. He was a handsome and gentle manner¬ 
ed man who will be missed in Mincing I^ne where he was greatly respected, 
as by his constituents many of very old standing. He was a fine athlete 
in his younger tlays. Educated at Loretto he played Rugger for Loretto and 
the London Scottish and was a distinguished Scottish International. He 
played regularly for Scotland: from 1883 to 1888 against Ireland; from 
1883 to 1886 again.st Wales: and in 1884 against England. A fine period 
with such contemporaries as W. E. Maclagan and the brothers Don 
Wauchope. He was also no mean cricketer and the boards at Chepauk 
show that he appeared twice in Presidency matches in 1892 and again twice 
in 1893 including the match again.st the Authentics. 

W. K. M. LANGLEY. 


D. COCKBURN 

David Cockburn died at the Ootacamund Hospital on 12th December 
1939. 

Mr. David Cockburn was the owner, at one time, of several Coffee 
Estates in the Kotagiri District and retired from active planting many years 
ago. 
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PUT THE BLAME ON CHURCHILL. 

The Nazis have a pleasant trick, 

And often as they drop a brick, 

They do not try to foot the bill, 

But put the blame on Churchill. 

Their bombers find our fishing fleet 
Is quite unarmed, and easy meat, 

But if they cannot maim and kill, 

They put the blame on Churchill. 

Their pocket battleship is fought, 

And forced into a Neutral port. 

Much rather though, than take the pill, 
They put the blame on Churchill. 

We learn at last that Goering’s frau 
Has borne a child; we wonder now 
How truth perverting Goebbels will 
Contrive to blame our Churchill. 

ANON. 


‘‘THE PLANTERS* CHRONICLE** 1939, 

VOL. NO. XXXIV. 

We have to inform readers that the Index and the Bound Volume of the 
’'Planters’ Chronicle” for last year will be ready for issue shortly. 

As in previous years, the price of the volume for members will be Rs. 5, 
postage extra, and that for non-members Rs. 10, excluding postage. Subscribers 
who wish to bind their ow n numbers may obtain a copy of the Index for Re. 1, 
post free. 

Those who want either the Index or the volume may kindly intimate to us 
their requirements immediately. 


HIGH RANGE WAR WORK COMMITTEE. 

A very successful Sale of Work was held at the High Range Club on Decem¬ 
ber 2nd and over Rs. 1,100 was raised for War Charities. The larger portion 
of this amount is being sent to the Mansion House Fund to provide comforts for 
the men of the Royal Navy and Merchant Service. 

A further sum of .£30 was collected by .subscription of which £15 has been 
sent to the Cigarette Fund of Overseas League and £15 to the Xmas Hamper for 
Troops. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES. 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 6th January 1940 were:— 
Rubber, 1st quality 34.00 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota 16.50 cents a lb. 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market. 

{Extract\ jr</m the Calcutta Tea Brokers^ Aisuciation Reports). 

SaJc No. 28 was held on 8th and 9th January, 1940. 

Medium quality brokens were a full three pies low'er, wdiilc leaf grades were irregular. 
Fur other sorts the market was strong; common brokens were firm, while tippy teas and 
Fannings were dearer. 



Season 1939-40 

Average on same 

DESCRIPTION 

Sale 

; Average 

In 

In 


No. 28 

1 to date 

1938 ; 

1937 


! 

1 As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Rights 

. . i 12 10 

11 5 

9 8 

10 8 

For Internal Consumption :— 

Leaf Teas 

1 

.. 5 0 

4 8 

3 10 

4 3 

Dusts 

. . ^ 4 10 

4 5 

4 7 

5 1 

Green Teas 

. . ■ S 9 

5 7 

4 10 

' 


RUBBER —London Rubber on January 15, 1940, 11 }d. 


The Colombo Market. 

{Issued by the Colombo Breakers^ Association). 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 

South Indian Tea. 


Sales on 


Anci Erngal 

Dec. 30, 1939 

74 

Atchciicoil 

82 

Barham 

76 

Beiigorm 

92 

Deviview 

1 07 

Gleiimorgan 

90 

Havukal 

78 

Kanniamallay 

82/88 


Sales OH 
Dec. 30, 1939 


Kdiaiiialai . , . . 93 

Kumbazha 74 

Manalaroo 78 

Rob Roy . . . . 94 

Vagavurrni 89 

Vellamalai 86 

Yendayar . . 66 


The Madras Market. 

Cunent on 18//j January. 1940. 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Paterson 8c. Co., Share Brokers, Madra.s:-~-- 

One of the chief features during the past fortnight’s trading has been the hnnness in 
the Gilt-Edged marker' which has closely followed the London trend. Otherwise, in the 
Share Market proper prices have shown a tendency to sag. Most of the leading speculative 
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counters have recorded sharp falls notably in Tiita issues and in Indian Irons & Steel. 
Locally, conditions have been dull troni day to day atid prices in all sections have shown 
a tendency to sag, nut so much due to the increase in selling pressure, but to the entire 
absence of fresh buying support. 

Rubber ,—The price of Spot rubber has ruled steady in London at around H'Yii/., but 
in the absence of fresh support most of the local rubber shares have shown a tendency to 
sag. Cochin-^Malabars were transacted at down to Rs. 6*11 as., w’ith sellers over. Malan- 
karas were possibly available at under Rs. -lo while Thirumbadis were offered at the close 
at Re. M3 as., as against a previous marking of Re. 1-15 as. Vaikundams changed hands 
at Rs. 7*8 as., w'hile Tropicals were marked lower at Rs. 17. Business was also reported 
in Kalpettas at Rs. lH-1.’ as., and Rajagiris at Rs. 4-15 as. Cochin Rubbers were offered 

in small parcels at Rs, 16 and Midlands were easier a( Rs. 4-15 as. 

7V*/.f.—Since the Christmas holidays tea shares have not maintained their past firmness 
and with one or two exceptions prices arc lower. Pcriakaramalais changed hands at down 
to Rs. 17-10 as., at which price there were buyers over. Chembra Peaks w’erc-aJsr) lower 
at Rs. 3-1 an., while Peermades after changing hands at up to Rs. 27 closed lower at 
Rs. 26-4 as. Unitetl Nilgiris on the (»ther hand have ready buyers at Rs. 106-8 as. e.v 

dividend and Vellamalais were well supported at Rs. 8 woth no quoted sellers in the market. 

Devasholas were unchanged at Rs. 7-8 as. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT. 


December 24, 1939 to January 6, 1940— {Inclusive). 

(StMions are arranged in order alphahciically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 


First : 
week I 


^ S ' 

O ■ 


Stations 


First 

week 


xJ 

a 

o <u . 

o tt 




Ph s 
o 


o 

H 


J. Kalthuritty 

N.R. 

IK.K. 

106 66 

• • 

25. Kotagiri 

■ 


56-46 

5646 

3. Kallar B’dgc 



1621816218 

26. Ootacamuiid .. 



55-71 

55-71 

4. Koney 

N.K. 

N.R. 

,122-29 


27. Yercaud 


6-08 

71-92 

72-00 

8. Twyford 


’ % 

242-35 

242-35 

30. Devarshola 





9. Pettimudi .. 



j328’51 

328-51 

T.E.S. 

N.R. 

N.R 

77.58 


10. Kalaar 


i236*44 

236-44 

31. Calicut 



115-22 

115-22 

11. Chittavurrai 

.. 


i 41-46 

41-46 

32. Kuttiyadi 



191-73 

191-73 

12. IlOin'KANUR 



20-17 

20-17 

33. Vayitri 


151-16 

151-16 

13, Cochin 



131-21 

131-21 

34. Manantoddi .. 


83-97 

83-97 

14. Mooply 



130-62 

130-62 

35. Bilgiris 


66-40 

66-40 

IS. Pachaimallai J 



125-74 

125*74 

88. PoIIibetta .. j 


61*18 

61-18 

16. Mudis 



179*59 

179*59 

39. Coovercolly .. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

74-22 


17. POLLACHI 

1 

33-06 

33-06 






18. Ropeway 





41. Kadamanc 

N.R. 

N.R. 

265-52 


Waterfall 

N.K. 

N.R. 

97*01 


43. Merthisub’gcy 




9902 

21. Kerala Estate 


. • 

148-63 

148-63 

45. Balehonnur . 



88-54 

88-54 

22. Naduvattani 



118-33 

118*33 

46. Mangalore .. 



116-41 

116-41 

24. Coonoor 



48-60 

48-60 

47. Madras 



32-67 

1 33-76 


N.R.»No Return Received. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal of New York has published with its 
issue for December 1939 a most interesting Special Supplement on U»S.A. 
tea statistics. The Editor’s note points out that there are no accurate statis¬ 
tics on the consumption of tea in the United States and that in practice the 
import figures are taken us reflecting consumption; the Supplement attempts 
to define the gap between imports and consumption, and to arrive at a 
closer approximation of the latter than has been hitherto available. 

Part 1 consists of a statistical summar^'^ of tea import figures from 
1897 to 1937. It is of interest to note that imports of tea have lagged 
very much behind the increase in population; in 1897 imports of all teas 
represented a per capita allowance of 2^ lbs., whereas the 1937 figures 
represented less than | lb. per head. The imports per capita have appar¬ 
ently declined even since 1927; and to increase the consumption to the 
1897 level suggests itself as a worthy aim for our propaganda in America. 
Figures for the three-year moving average over the period 1929-39 are 
encouraging for producers of black teas; they show that, with the excep¬ 
tion of a slight decrease in the years 1933-35, imports of black tea have 
steadily increased from about 44 to 69 million pounds. Over the same 
period, and on the same three-year moving average basis, the percentage 
of black to all teas has risen steadily from 47% to about 78%. 

Part II is an examination of the relation of tea stocks to imports 
and consumption. Accurate figures are not yet obtainable, but repre¬ 
sentative figures were obtained on behalf of the Tea Bureau, Inc., from 
importers, packers, jobbers, wholesale grocery companies and warehouses 
or factories of corporate chain grocery companies for December 81 of the 
three years 1936, 1937 and 1938; eighty-three companies, whose stocks 
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were estimated to represent b0% of the total stocks held by these 
various classes of merchants, supplied figures. After making the necessary 
estimated allowances, the study arrives at figures described as * adjusted 
imports’, these figures representing the actual im])orls during the year plus 
the stocks on hand at tlie beginning of the year minus the stocks on hand 
at the end of the year. Tlie results are interesting; whereas the total tea 
imports for 1937 and 1938 were 95,552,828 lbs. and 79,735,927 lbs. res¬ 
pectively, the ‘adjusted imports’ were 92,340,905 lbs. and 83,587,803 lbs.— 
a less serious drop than ajipears from the usual tea import figures. These 
‘adjusted imports’ howciver, it is emphasised, still do not reiaesent con¬ 
sumption and more complete data would be necessary before it would be 
possible to make an authoritative estimate of this. 

Part 111 gives an analysis of tea imports, adjusted and unadjusted, 
in relation to other economic factors. It is of interest to note that imports 
of black teas from India, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra and Africa diiclined by 
only about 4% in 1938 from 1937, as compared with 10% for all black teas, 
17% for all teas, 15% for manufactured foodstuffs, 25%, for crude foodstuffs 
and about 27%, ‘dl imports for consumption, i.e., the decline in imports 
of black teas was less tlian the decline in any of the general imports. On 
the other hand, if the figurt's of ‘adjusted imports’ are taken, the decline 
in the figures for India, Ceylon, Java, Humatra and Africa black teas is 
only 1.7% and that for all black teas 4.5%. The study ihon go(*s on to 
consider these figures in relation to such factors as the volume of imports, 
of wholesale and j*etail trade, of retail food sales and of ‘real’ national 
income. One feels at times fhat the bewildering calculations introduced 
are rather an example of the statistician’s vii'tuosity than figures of 
practical value, but, assuming that the data is reasonably reliable, the 
results are decidedly interesting. On the ‘adjusted imports’ figures black 
teas, particularly those from India, Ceylou, Java, Bumatra and Africa, 
took a greater sliare of the national income in 1938 than they did in 1937, 
and also represented a greater percentage of the volume of retail and 
wholesale trade. It is encouraging to note fhat the work so well begun 
wdll be continued : — 

‘Plans are being made by the Tea Bureau to continue the annual 
collection of data on tea stocks, so that the graphs of adjusted tea imports 
may be continued into llie future even if it is not possibli? to ju’oject them 
into the past. It is ce.rtain that this adjustment, though it does not })ro- 
vide a true measure of coiiBuniptiou, makes uiunistakabhi the distinction 
between imports and consumpti<.)n. And it is ]i()])ed that tlie adjustment 
goes further than that, taking sufficient account of the essential factor of 
chang(' in slocks in 1937 and 1938 to provide a closer apinuniniation of con¬ 
sumption in Ihest^ yeai's tlian has ever before betm available in tins country.’ 


TAILPIECE 

Three managers of ehickon farms in Germany were being questioned 
by a Gestapo man. ‘What do vou feed your chickens*?’ the first was asked. 
•Corn.* 

‘You’re under arreSt! We use corn to feed people I’ 

Tile se(‘ond overheard this conversation and tried to play safe. 

‘U’liat dc you feed your chickens?’ came the question. 

'Corn husks.’ 

‘You’re under arrest I We use the husks to make cloth. And you?’ 
he asked, turning to the third man. 

'I give my chickens the money and tell them to go and buy their 

own food.’ 
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COFFEE BLACK BEAN 

Recent reports from the Bababudins and the Billigirirangans indicate 
that this defect has appeared again during the current crop. So far no 
reports have been received from other districts and as far as my personal 
knowledge gO(?s, these defects appear to be absent in other areas of Mysore 
and Coorg. In order to collect information on this defect of coffee, the 
following note is published to indicate the type of information which is 
considered to be of importance. 

1. Type of DcfecAs presejit. —A number of bean defects appear to 
be closely related though different in their pathological characters. The 
following is a summary of the types known. 

A. Floaters. 

(i) Parcliment normal, bean unevenly pigmented with various shades 
of broW'U, fn^quently WTinked and foldt‘d with rough glisicuing patches in 
the folds. Bt'.an soft but not f*xiiding liquid on pressure. 

(ii) Parchment normal. Bean black and smooth, very soft and exud¬ 
ing a dark browuiisli tluid on ])ressure. 

B, Sinkers. 

(i) Symptoms as for A. (i) but bean only partly affected with the 
remainder more or less normal. In tb('. slightest affected cases the damage 
consists only of a small circular spot clearly marked off from the normal 
bean which is dark brow'n in colour and slightly depressed. 

(ii) Parchment normal. Silver skin more or less completely black but 
bean meat apparently normal. When dried beans small and shrivelled. 
In mild cases, the discoloration is less and gives a brownish stained bean 
sometiiTK's know'n as ‘burnt* bean by curers. 

(iii) Parchment normal. When wet, the bean show^s through the 
parchment with a more or less bright green colour. Dried beans almost 
invariably small, withered and very heavily coaled. 

Tnfornjation on the type of defect occurring should ahvays be given 
in reports of the occurrence of bean defects. The first group are of course 
readily seen when the coffee is pulped. The second group are usually 
only identifiable when the j^arcbment is w^et and after hulling. The green 
beans described under B. (iii) are only really identifiable wdth certainty 
when the parchment is w^et since it is not c(‘rtain that such beans alone 
give rise to the type of dry and wutbered bean noted in separately prepared 
samples of green beans. 

2. Distrihution in the Crop. —Information on wdicther these defects 
are found throughout the crop or only from certain areas or from certain 
pickings may be of value and should be given wherever possible. 

. 3. Fruit Deiyelopmcnts. —As these defects are undoubtedly the result 
of abnormalities jn development as full information as possible of the 
course of fruit development is desirable. This includes the time of the 
blossom, whether blossoming was simultaneoTis or wdietber there w^ere 
several blossoms, the time when swelling was first noticeable and whether 
this-was irregular and also when the beans attained their full (unripe") 
size. In connection wdth the study of these defects it would be of great 
value if estate managers would arrange to examine or have examined the 
stages of bean development as determined by cutting across sampleA-of 
beans nt regular intervals. Such examination of the beans wdien they are 
approaching their full imripe size may be of great value in thrownng light 
on these obscure defects. It should be possible to record three main 
stages: (1) greenish gelatinous stage; (2) soft white pulp stage; (3) hardening 
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stage. Tf such examinations were made at, say, fortnightly intervals 
until the 8rd stage was found, it might be of very great value. Ex¬ 
perience at the Experiment Station has shown that considerable variation 
occurs in the attainment of such stages in different years. 

4. General Condition of the Coffee. —Information on the general con¬ 
dition of the coffee during the year is essential, with especial reference to 
any peculiarities in the distribution of growth and of leaf fall. 

5. Climatic Conditions. —As full details of the climatic conditions 
during the whole ])eriod of crop development are essential. In particular, 
notes on the weatlier of tlui period immediately after the blossom and of 
any periods of exceptionally heavy and continuous rain or exceptional 
periods of dry weather are desirable. If such data can be related to 
developmental stages of the fruit, so much more valuable will they be. 
In the case of estaies which have suffered severely from these defects, 
similar information for years when the defects are absent or few is of 
value. 

The irregiila)’ity with which these defects aj^pear and the great diffi¬ 
culty in studying them make it necessary that as much information as 
possible slanild Ix' collected from as wide an area as possible, in the hope 
that tlie careful collation of reports may reveal some commoi\ factor which 
may load to a better understanding of the causes. Tt is only by the 
co-operatioii of planters that such information can be collected and it is 
hoped that managers and owners of estates will assist by submitting reports 
with as inucih information as possible along the lines indicated. 

W. WILSON MAYNE. 

V.P.A.SJ. Coffee Srirntific Officer. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA 

2nd Quarter, 1939. 

The total number of industrial disputes during the quarter ended 
30th June, 1939, was 109 involving nearly 95,000 men. More than 
million working days w'ere lost. 

Textile and Jute mills account for 39 per cent, of the strikes, 62 per 
cent, of the workers involved, and 85 per cent, of the loss of w^orking 
days. There were no disputes in Eailways or Railway Workshops. 

The important strikes which occurred during the quarter were those 
in the Assam Oil Company at Digboi and Tinsukia (Assam) and in the 
Victoria Mills Co., Ltd., Caw'npore, involving respectively 10,000 and 4,070 
workers and causing a loss of 758,000 and 118,000 working days. 

The following is a classification by industries; — 


Industries 

No. of 
disputes 

No. of workers 
involved 

Dayt lost 

Cotton and Woollen Mills 

. 33 

23,800 

309,000 

Jute Mills 

. 10 

29,500 

251,600 

Engineering Workshops 

. 7 

4,600 

42,800 

Railways including Ry. Workshops 

... 

. .. 

Mines 

1 

1,500 

1,800 

Others—^^lisoellaneous • 

. 58 

29,800 

975,000 

Total .. 

. 109 

94,800 

1,579,800 



—Industrial Bulletin. 
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COFFEE LEAF DISEASE ATTACKS IN 1940 

During 1939, coffee leaf disease attacks in most parts of Mysore and 
Coorg have been exceptionally light. This situation was to be expected 
in the light of previous work^ since the dry weather of 1938-9 was pro¬ 
longed and the hot weather months of 1939 were dry. The result of these 
circumstances is that at the moment coffee is very full of leaf but at the 
same time there is a (considerable amount of late leaf disease infection, 
much of which is unlikely to be eliminated by dry weather leaf fall. The 
presence of these infections is likely to lead to an early start of leaf disease 
attacks in the coming season unless control measures are carried out at 
appropriate times. The exacd degree of severity cannot, of course, be 
estimated as this will be greatly intlucnced by the time at which blossom 
shcjwers fall and by the amount of rain hi Hut months of April and May. 
It is safe to assuiiKi, however, that there are risks of severe attacks as a 
result of the heavy carry over of lightly infected leaf resulting from the 
late and comijaratively light attacks of 1939. 

In the light of this, it is sugg('sted that every effort should be made 
to carry out full spray ])rogramnj(*s in the coming hot w'eath<ir. It is 
realised that the difficulty of purchasing Copper Suli^hate and the high 
cost of such sup{)lies as are available makes it necessary to consider 
spraying programnu‘s with great care. This note is intended to suggest 
that this hot weather is the most unsuitable season to abandon any part 
of a sj)ray j)rogramme if it can possibly be avoided. 

Experiments were started almost immediately war broke out to study 
the possibilities of still further reducing the concentration of Copper Sul¬ 
phate in Bordeaux Mixture for coffee S 2 )raying. Results of these trials 
will be available in a wec'k or so and will be reported as soon as they have 
been analysed. While a post monsoon sja’ay cannot be considered the 
most suitable fcji* studying th(‘ relative effectiveness of spray mixtures, it 
is hoped that the extreme lateness of attacks tliis year ma^^ make them 
more valuable than they would be iK'^rmully. 

W. WILSON MAYNE, 

U.P,A.S.L Coffee Scientific Officer. 

VICTORIA RUPEES 

Fori St. George, Januarg 16, 1910 

[G.O. Ms. No. 12, Fintince (Ways and Means).] 

No. 4. 

The following notice issued by the Government of India is published 
for general information : — 

There aj)pears to be a widespread misapprehension that Victoria rupees, 
i.e., rupees issued in the reign of Queen Victoria and bearing her effigy, are 
not legal tender and are not accepted at treasuries and sub-tn'asurios. These 
coins have alw^ays been and continue to be legal tender and the public are in¬ 
formed that they may present any Victoria coin about which they are in 
doubt at any branch of the Imperial Bank doing Government treasury 
business, or at any treasury or sub-treasury and provided tlu^y are found 
to be genuine and have not been fraudulently defaced they will be accepted 
at their full face value without restrictions or deduction on account of 
light weight. 

‘ Mayne, W. W., ‘Factors Affecting Spray SuccesH in the Control of Coffee Leaf 
Disease’, Mysore Coffee Expt. Sta., Bill. 16, 1937. 

4 
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MANURING OF TEA IN WAR TIME—REVIEW 

Indian Tea Aesociation: Memorandum No. 10 : ‘Muiiuring of Tea in 
War Time' by H. B. Cooper, Tocklai Experimental Station. 

Like a good xnany other things, the manuring of tea will have to 
undergo changes and modifications as a result of the wai*. This timely 
and very valuable memorandum points out that the export of fertilisers 
from the United Kingdom has been prohibited and su])plies from other 
sources will be unavailable or considerably restrieted. All round a very 
material increase in fertiliser price levels is to be anticipated. What steps 
then can be taken to maintain yields and prevent deterioration of the tea 
areas ? 

The memorandum shows that for mature tea. Nitrogen is the main 
factor in crop production and must therefore receive the greatest atten¬ 
tion, while idiosphoric Acid and Potash can safely be left out of the 
manurial scheme during the war, since crop resj)onse from them has nearl^’^ 
always been negligible. 

A table is given which shows the increased crop in pounds of tea 
which has been obtained per pound Nitrogen from vaiious sources of 
nitrogen-containing manures. Thus 1 lb. Nitrogtui in Sulphate of Ammonia 
increases crop 7.7 lbs.; in animal meal G.G lbs.; in cattle manure 4.0 lbs.; 
and in green Boga medeloa cuttings «5.B lbs. Jf one anna is the cost 
of manure tor each pound of tea produced us a rt'sult of these manures, 
the table makes Sulphate of Ammonia worth Rs. 222 per ton; Animal 
Meal Rs. 65 per ton; Cattle Manure Ks. 8 per ion and gi'cen manure Rs. 8 
per ton. Therefore if a profit of two annas per pound of tea is being made 
then it would pay to buy manures at tlje prices shown in the table, at 
the given crop responses. If there is 4 annas per pound profit, then double 
those prices can be paid. The figures lake ac(‘Ount only of the Nitrogen 
content. An interesting point is tliat on these rc^sults ‘Sulphate of Am¬ 
monia may rise considerably over its pre-war price of Rs. 121 before it 
ceases to be profitable while in comparison with Sulf)hate of Ammonia 
as high even as Rs. 222, the organic niamires are not worth even their 
pre-war prices’. 

The memorandum next deals with the highly imjxa’taiU factor of which 
areas of tea should receive purcliased fertilisers, if available, and which 
areas are likely to be able to bold their own without fertilisers. It is sug¬ 
gested that ‘the use of purcliased nitrogenous feriilisers should be conlined 
mainly to good", mature tea in full plucking, where sliade trees are either 
absent, very sparsely planted, very young or in very poor eondition*, for 
‘heavily shaded tea makes no use of nitrogenous fertilisers, while moderately 
shaded tea will fall away in crop only slowly if manuring ceases’. It is 
further advised that heavy and medium pruned tea should not he manured 
in the year after pruning while purchased fertilisers cannot be afforded 
for very poor, old, diseased tea which is incapable of responding fully to 
manures. Rather, sick tea should be left under green manure crops or 
shade trees to maintain the soil in good condition. 

Mention is made of the fact that India does produce limited supplies 
of Nitrate of Potash and as newly planted tea has been found to benefit 
greatly from Potash, the use of Nitrate of Potash for this purpose is very 
suitable since it contains Nitrogen (9 to 10 per cent.) and Potash (30 to 
83 per cent.) which has been found to be just about the right proportions 
for very young tea. 
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While not advising the extension of the use of the manufacture of 
'humus compost’ the memorandum advises a great extension of the use 
of leguminous plants grown in the tea. 

The second section—which, be it noted, occupies more than half the 
memorandum—^is devoted to the use of leguminous manures, and gives 
results of experiments of growing h^guminoiis crops among tea, as well 
as a recommendation on the use of Boga medeloa. 

The data from field trials shows that wliile Boga medeloa was grow¬ 
ing in the tea it reduced crop significantly, but that very large increases 
in crop w^ere obtained in the years following the removal of the legume 
from the land, the preliminary loss of crop being accounted for by the 
competition between the legume and the tea and the consideration that 
its presence reduces the availability of manures. The subsequent increase 
is due to the accumulation of Nitrogen as a result of growing the legume 
though the rotting in the soil of loppings and leaves and the absence of 
competition. A very largo profit is sliown in ])a.lance. 

Experiments reveal lopped hedges of Boga medeloa in alternate lines 
of tea, kept up for two years, as equal to the effect of 'lOO lbs. of Sulphate 
of Ammonia, and ‘if the Boga medeloa is sown in ihe lines not previously 
used, at tlie end of every second year, we may expect that a crop of tea 
will be maintained equal to that maintainable by annual application of 
about 200 lbs. of Sulphate, of Ammonia per acre’. 

Although waste land near tea is usually limited, the preliminary loss 
of crop by growing legumes in t(‘a can he overcome by using such land 
as is available for growing green manures. TTie loppings are put into the 
tea. Apart from the fact that green manures give a larger amount of 
material than ‘jungle’, the h'rtility of the land in which they are to be 
grown is not reduced as it would be if jungle growth was continuously 
being cut and carried into the tea. 

It is pointed out fhat not all legumes fix Nitrogen from the air and 
thereby add to the accumulation of Nitrogen in the soil. 

This memorandum—which gives us in South India much food for 
thought—concludes with a note on a suitable method of dealing with Boga 
medeloa, advising a seed rate of 5 lbs./acre; that it should be planted in 
a single lino in clean soil, and the plants thinned out to 6" apart when 
they are about a foot high; and they should be lopped across, and at 
the sides when they are 5 feet high. Phosphatic manures are very valu-* 
able for green manures, 

J. D. MANNING. 

Further Notes hy Mr, J. D, Manning, V.P.A.S.I. Tea ScieJiUfic Officer. 

It may be worth while to consider the position in South India espe¬ 
cially as it applies to tlie points raised in the above memorandum. 

Certain information in regard to the supplies and prices of fertilisers 
has just been received. From this it is clear that although the present 
stocks of Sulphate of Ammonia are very small, there is advice that the 
British export ban on Sulphate of Ammonia will be lifted in January, and 
supplies may be available by March/April onwards. In spite of this it 
is unlikely that supplies will be quite normal, and in any case, there must 
be a considerable rise in prices, and we must reckon on Sulphate of 
Ammonia costing at least Rs. 200 on the estate. 

Since October, the ban on the export of Superphosphate from the main 
producing centres of the world has been lifted. It would seem that present 
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stocks are very limited, and the price has risen considerably. When new 
shipments arrive it is anticiy)ated that the price for concentrated super¬ 
phosphate will show an increase of over 25 per cent. Thus this manure 
would cost about Bs. 200. Tn the same way the price of ordinary super¬ 
phosphate has risen very appreciably. The same applies to mineral phos¬ 
phates. As yet there is apparently no rise in the price of the organic 
manures containing Nitrogen and Phosphate. There are likely to be un¬ 
limited supplies of these manures. New^ slocks of Muriate of Potash are 
expected, and limited slocks arc likely to be available all this year, with 
a 20 per cent, increase in price or thereabouts. 

Supplies of Nitrate of Potash produced in India are sure to increase, 
and may be available at reasonable prices. 

On the whole, then, it is safe to assume that, contrary to earlier 
expectations, sup])lies of most fertilisers will be available; but the increase 
in price is considerable, and for that reason it may be necessary to curtail 
manuring schemes to some extent. 

Although the experimental data for manuring lea in South India is 
very rneagn', the indications we have, and what has happened in practice, 
show that as in North India—and in Ceylon—the chief factor in crop pro¬ 
duction from the inanurial point of view is Nitrogen, and that with large 
increases in prices Phosphoric Acid and Potash can be let! out of the 
scheme for the period of the War. Partly for reasons of climate, partly 
because of the soil, and partly because of differences in cultivation and 
management, we cannot expect the increases in crop per pound of Nitrogen 
applied in anything like the proportions which have been obtained in the 
North. Therefore the price at which it pays to purchase Nitrogen is very 
much less. 

Happily there has in South India been real progress in prevention of 
soil deterioration and erosion by shading, the use of leguminous covers, 
controlled weed growth, and green manure crops. When tliis has been 
done largo responses from applied artificials cannot be expected, yet deteri¬ 
oration and drop in crop if artificials are not applied is not so marked. 
Moreover, much of our tea land is deep and well drained, and reeent work 
on tea roots at Devarshola has shown that even young (1928) tea has a 
very widespread root system and the roots penetrate to 10 feet and below. 
Thus there is a vast volume of soil from which the plants can draw their 
supplies of moisture and nutrients. At the same time we must anti«jipate 
that in shallow soils, in worn-out soils, and where tea suffers severe checks 
by Helopeltis attacks, the use of ferlilisers, particularly Nitrogen, is more 
important, and is an economical proposition at higher prices than elsewhere. 

At higher prices artificials can only be applied where and when most 
needed. They can therefore be omitted in the first year after pruning. 

Tocklai strongly advise the extension of the use of leguminous crops 
for green manures, and this advice is worthy of serious consideration for 
South India. Leguminous crops grow well here, and there is a wide 
variety of species. Tndigofera encaphylla is a valuable low growing plant, 
and Crotalaria anagyroides, Crotalaria striata and Boga medeloa are taller 
plants which give a vast bulk of very valuable material. And there are 
many others. The species mentioned appear to be capable of fixing Nitro¬ 
gen from the air and so add to the accumulation of soil Nitrogen. Cassia 
hirsuta, however, is a legume commonly seen but is not usually a nitrogen 
fixer. 

These crops can either be grown in the tea or on waste land. If grown 
in the tea they can best be established in the year of pruning, and allowed 
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lo grow for a year or longer, being io^jped at intervals. They can bo 
planted in every second, Ihird, foiiHli or fifth row, and especially whei'ever 
there are vacancies. As we have a number of species which flourish it is 
better that more than one species be used. 

It is always necessary to sow at a seed rate whicii usually gives too 
many plants, since allowance must be made for pour germination and 
casualties. If thinning out is done in the rows, the extra young plants 
eun bo transplanted in other fields or in waste land. 

It is the rule rather tliaii the exception in Boutli India lliat estates 
have waste land which could bo utilised for growing green manure crops 
lo provide bulky iiuinures for the tea. As nitrogen-fixing legumes would 
not cause deterioration of such soil, it is preferable to use them in waste 
land, but among other plants which are particular^’ useful are wild Sun- 
llower and IMugwort. They both stand up to lopping. 

Erom the waste land there is also a large amount of ‘jungle’ growth 
which can be utilised as a manure lor tea. Apart from tlie lact lliat a 
great deal of this material is ‘tough’ and takes a long time lo break down 
in the soil, the normal rate of decomposition of green malenal in the soil 
IS comparatively slow in the average Bouth Jndian climate, and notably 
so at the higher elevations. Bo tiiat while such material has value as 
manure, the best form in whicii it can be applied to llic soil is in the 
lonn of compost. If the price of Biilphate ol Ammonia rises to Rs. 200 
a ton, 1 lb. Nitrogen as Bulphate of Ammonia costs 6.9 annas. An 
average well made compost contains 11.2 lbs. Nitrogen per ton. If the 
Nitrogen in compost is 50 per cent, as elficient as that in Bulphate of 
Ammonia, then tlie 11.2 lbs. of Nitrogen are worth 39.2 annas. To value 
compost at 30.2 annas a ton does not take into account the Phosphoric 
Acid and l^otasli it contains or its other benefits, if the value of the 
Phosphoric Acid and Ikitash is included, then reckoned on 40 per cent, 
concentrated superphosphate at ils. 200 a ton and Muriate of Potash at 
Rs. 180 a ton, we get a value of 22.4 annas for Phosphate and 28.8 annas 
lor Potash, a total value for N.P.K. of lis. 5-10-0. And tliat is only part 
of the story, for the othei* benefits of adding organic inatlor lo the soil 
are recognised. This form of manure can be regarded from two aspects— 
first its value as a direct manure and its influence on soil, and then its 
value in preventing deterioration. 

To summarise: rather un(‘Xpectcdly most fertilisers aie liktdy l*^) l)e 
available, though not in normul quantities, and prices will be high. Both 
factors call for substitutes for purchased fertilisers. The best means of 
getting over the difficulty is a wide exUnision of the use of leguminous 
plants grown either in the tea areas or on wast(» land, and sceoudly an 
appreciation of the fact that almost everywhere there is a vast store of 
waste material which can be converted into a valuable manure, ft is 
wasteful to manure tea until it has recovered fully from pruning, and the 
best responses from manure will be obtained in unshaded areas with a 
full cover of productive tea. These latter will show higliesl rates of deteri¬ 
oration if nothing is put back. Tor Tea which suffers periodical checks 
e.g. in Helopeltis ureas, purchased fertilisers, reasonably used, liave an 
added value. 

The Department is endeavouring to keej) in toiicli with firms supply¬ 
ing manures, and will be glad to advise planters as to which manures are 
available and represent the best value for money, consideration being given 
to cost j)er unit and other factors. 

This* is, above all, a time for good ‘fanning’, so that deterioration of 
plants and soil cun be reduced to a minimum. 

5 
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RUBBER IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 

While the most obvious building use for rubber is in flooring, a full 
list of the possibilities would fill at least a page of small type. Starting 
at foundation level the first application would be the rubber composition 
darnpcourses, while the halyards of the flagstaff at tlie top miglit quile 
well be rubber impregnaled so that their weather resistance was improved. 
Between these two levtds its applications vary from the small fittings such 
as door stops and chain pulls to the more structural aspects such as rubber 
roofing comi>ounds, water])roofing solutions for damp walls or rubber mats 
for the insulation of machinery or floors, not to mention the vaiious adhe¬ 
sives for fixing tiles and other materials, and the very large field of 
electrical equi])iiient employing large quantities of rubber for insulation 
purposes. 

1. In Comiruciion. 

As a iiautns of i)ioviding a good key for rendered finishes on concrete 
walling, or for producing a texture which will allow the eoncrett*. to be 
left untreated, rubber has been widely used as a form lining, and has a 
reasonably good life. Specially 6 ha 2 >ed strips or tubes art^ tacked to the 
inner face of the shuttering, and remain omb^^dded in the wall face wlaui 
the shuttering is struck. VVhen the rendering is to be applied the rubber 
strips arc flexible enough to be easily removal)le and an imdereut groove 
is left to provide a key. Tsed in sheet form as a shutter lining lubbei* can 
be made to produce a light texture in the wall face and thus sav(‘ expensive 
bush hammering and other treatments. The various tars and bitumens 
used for waterproofing purposes often contain a certain percentage of 
rubber, while latex is also used as a. binder for asbestos and other acoustic 
materials. Tor decorative plaster work where there is a considerable amount 
of repetition it is often worth while to make a rubber mould, which will 
lust a great deal longer than the more usual gelatine type. 

2. a Flooring Material, 

Trom the point of view of the user perhaps liu‘- greatest advantage 
of rubber flooring is its high resistance to abrasion. Under standardised 
tests rubber comes out very nearly top of the list with only a few materials 
sueh as vitreous tile above it. Nearly all technicians concerned with the 
rubber industry will readily admit the laboratory tests do not always give 
reliable results, but in one bathroom in this country there is a piece of 
rubber flooring whicli lias been walked over by id least six million people, 
this figure being authenticated by the fact that the rubber in question 
was first used at the turnstiles of an international exhibition. Kubber 
manufacturers claim that, under normal conditions, a good quality rubber 
floor, properly laid, will last for anything from twenty to forty years, and 
that though the initial cost may be somewhat higher than for other cover¬ 
ings, rubber will show a saving over a period of years. For the architect 
the chief advantage of rubber is that it gives him complete freedom to 
design the sort of pattern he wants, and that colour variations are almost 
unlimited. Although it is obvious that a floor which consists of a uniform 
area of some standard colour will be cheaper, there is no practical limita¬ 
tion in pattern. Intricate curved shapes and narrow strips of different 
(jolours naturally demand greater skill in laying, and there will probably 
be a larger amount of cutting to w^aste, but, given good workmanship, 
there is no reason why a floor laid in the most complicated pattern should 
ever lift in use. Beliability depends not only upon skilled laying but also 
upon the sub-floor, which must be firm, level and dry. Bubber should 
yever be laid direct on screeded concrete floors in direct contact w|th (>be 
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earth; at least half an inch of asphalt is necessary for damp proofing. 
Wood and jointless floors are quite suitable provided that there is adequate 
air circulation beneath them, and the same applies to open concrete floors, 
where the screed should be three to one finished smooth with a steel trowel. 
Old boarded floors, provided that the surface is smooth, are better than 
new boards which may be liable to warp. Uneven floors, if they cannot 
be levelled off with a planing machine, should be covered with plyw^^od or 
laminated board screwed to the old floor. 

A typical specification for solid rubber flooring, drawn up with the 
approval of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Association, suggests that the 
minimum thickness of the rubber should be three-sixteenth inch for general 
})urposes and one-eighth intdi for light duty. ‘The rubber used should be 
uniform in composition, free from ground vulcanised inihlxu* or other forms 
of ground waste, with a minimum content of 25 per cent, by volume of 
high grade new rubber.* This is not an absolutely first grade speciticatioii. 
but it at least ensures a standard which will prove satisfactory in use. 

Apart altogether from (iut‘stioiis of durability, rubber has definite advan¬ 
tages from the point of view of cleanliness and silenc.e. Its smooth surface 
cannot harbour germs or vermin, it does not absorb moisture, and it can 
easily be cleaned with soap and water, while for hospital use disinfectants 
can he safely added to the washing watex*. Various special ch'aning com¬ 
pounds for rubber floors are on the market, most of then^ perfectly satis¬ 
factory, but ordinary soap and water is probably the simplest method. If 
the traffic on the floor is not too heavy the rubber may be kept polished, 
though it is essential to avoid any polisli containing turpentine which will 
make the surface sticky and will ultimately cause the rubber to perish. 

Apart from the sheet rubber floors, other types such as sponge and 
plastic rubber are available, while it is not unusual to find combinations 
with other materials such as asbestos cement, which can be used to form 
the rigid core of a rubber-covered tile. Sponge rubber carpeting is useful 
if HU even greater degi-ee of resilience than ordinary rubber sheeting is 
needed. Most of the sponge carpeds on the market have an upper skin 
of tough rubber sheet with a sponge rubber hacking, the thickness of which 
can be varied within wide limits. Anotlier type of carpeting is made with 
the same surface but with a backing made uy:) of rubber and wood fibres. 
As an underlay for ordinary carpeting sponge rubber is widely used, and 
here again any necessary thickness can be obtained, wliilc a similar under¬ 
lay is also made from the whisked-up latex used in upholstery work. One 
other aspect of rubber as a flooring material should lx? mentioned here. Tn 
the ordinary woven carpet a sizing compound is used; if rubber is \ised 
for the same purpose this has the effect of locking the weave and making 
it impossible for the pile to pull out. Thus the carpet forms its own 
selvedge and needs no binding or sewing whether it he cut on the straight, 
curved or diagonally. The carpet can then be joined with special tape or 
strapping in such a way that the joint is almost invisible, and it is thus 
possible to obtain broad loom effects in any size or shay>e. Intricate 
patterns can be laid and any section wdiich has suffered excessive wear 
can be cut out and replaced with a minimum of expense. This and 
other types of caryiet can also be fixed to Ihe floor with one of the rubber 
adhesives. 

Rubber finishes can also be applied to staircases, and give a comfort¬ 
able non-slip finish. It is imyxjrtant. however, that ordinary sheet rubber 
should not be applied to the staircase like a carpet for it will inevitably 
crack at the sharp bends where treads meet risers. Specially shaped units 
should be used with the tread and nose piece combined, with a separate flat 
strip for the riser. This method also allows any worn tread to be replaced. 
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Wall coverings are treated in much the same way as floors, except 
that the sheeting required is considerably thinner. It is sufficiently flexible 
to be bent round corners and window reveals and no particular difficulties 
crop up in practice. 

3. Ab a Soinul Insulator. 

The sound insulating properties of rubber flooring have already been 
referred to, but the same material is used in a multitude of ways, not 
only to prevent sound from being produced (rubber tyres on carts and 
trollies, rubber rims on dustbins, etc.) but also to prevent it from being 
transmitted throughoiit the building. Sub-floors floating on rubber buffers 
considerably reduce the effects of impact noises, lift motors and other 
machinery is mounted on rubber pads, while transmission of noise along 
pipe lines can be prevented almost entirely if a sufficiently long brngth 

of rubber hose be inserted. About three feet would be required for an 

eight-inch pipe, and it is interesting to note that the insertion of a rubber 

waslier betwecui ])ij)e flanges make no ap])reciable difference to tin* sound 

transmission, even if the bolt heads and nuts are also provided with 
washers. A certain amount of sound is also liable to ])enetrate through 
cracks round doors and windows, and the familiar draught (‘xcludiug strip 
will also serve to keep out noise. Where windows overlf)ok a busy street 
the glass may be set in rubber channelling to reduce its rigidity and 
consequent high sound transmission. 

4. For External Use. 

During the past few years much has been said in the popular press on 
the subject of the rubber road as a solution to the noise problem and to 
prevent, damage to old buildings from traffic vibrations. Although tin* 
cost of rubber for this purpose is relatively high it seems possible that 
the cost be offset by its exceptionally long life. Some difficulty 

was experienced in the early days as the blocks were inclined to crec*]) 
under traffic movements, but this has now been largely overcome. Three 
sections of road are to be seen in London, one in Thurloe Place, one in 
Lombard Street and the third in New Bridge Street, while other stretches 
have been laid in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Apart from silence, tli(‘ rubber 
road has the advantage that it is dustless and does not need watering, 
sanding or gritting, while its smooth surface makes it easy to keep clean. 
Eor entrances to shops, courtyards to flat blocks, and flat roof playgrounds 
rubber paving is as suitable as it is for internal use, while rubber-tar com¬ 
positions are used for lining swimming baths. A comparatively small use 
is in expansion joints for outside concrete paths. 

5. For Upholstery. 

Rubber for upholstery and mattresses is of four different types, latex 
sponge, rubber sponge, rubber treated hair and air filled cushioning. In 
the first three types the material can be made to any shape and is quite 
easy to fix. The shapes of the air containers are comparatively limited, 
and iliey need rather more finishing and covering, but they give a very 
considerable degree of comfort and are useful if there is only enough space 
for a small thickness of upholstery. In public buildings and transport 
vehicles rubber has certain marked advantages for the owner, for with 
the more usual spring seating there is the danger that litigous passengers 
may have their clothing torn by springs projecting through worn upholstery. 
Apart altogether from 'considerations of extra comfort it is a considerable 
advantage to have a material which will not harbour vermin of any kind 
and which can easily be disinfected. 

It was stated earlier in this article that the technique of moulding 
rubber products direct from the latex bad only recently been developed. 
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In this process a smull percentage of alkali is added to the latex to act 
as a preservative and the water content is reduced centrifugally from about 
two-thirds to about a quarter. This is done before the latex is shipped to 
this country. To make latex sponge tlie approj)riate vulcanisers and com¬ 
pounding agents are addtid, with the addition of others whicdi stabilise 
the foam into which the mixture is then whipped. This mixtui’e is then 
poured into moulds and vulcanised by placing the moulds bodily in tanlvs 
of hot water. Any shape and thickness is possible, and lhi‘ lesilienc.e may 
also be varied in different parts of the same unit. Various standard shapes 
are kept in stock, but tlie delivery of special shaf>es to patt(‘rn does not 
take very long. 

G. Other Uses, 

‘Other uses’ covers such a multitudes of applications tliat it is only 
possible to give a general idea of the extniordinarily wide field in which 
rubber is now used, even in the building industry: waterproof curtains for 
showers, rubber tops for tables and counters, lavatory seats, rubber-covered 
plate racks, paints, non-slip devices for carpets and rugs, baths and basins, 
sink linings, sponges, shower heads. 

7, The Future and Synthetic Rubber. 

No consideration of the future of rubber can afford to ignore the possi¬ 
bilities of synthetic rubber, which has now ivacbed a stage where it is 
deffnitely a practical proposition. Naturjil rubber is a tree crop and not 
an agricultural product. Provided that enough land and seed are available 
annual crops can be increased to meet next yc^ar’s dcunand, but with the 
rubber tree at least a five-year plan is required. The intense national 
feelings of the past few years have stimulated the production of synthetic 
rubber to a considerable extent, and there is also the argument that factory 
])roductiou enables the supply to be more closely adjust(‘d to the demand. 
During the last two or three years the daily pr(‘ss has maintained a conti¬ 
nuous derision of the (lerman attempts to produce synthetic rubber, and has 
suggested that it is not only an extremely expensive product but that it 
is almost useless as a substitute for rubber. Roth these statements are 
definitely false, for the Russian Sovprene, lh(^ German Buna rubbers and 
the Neoprene evolved by l.(M. and Dupont in America all have certain 
v('rv marked advantages over natural rubbei*, though it must be adnutt('d 
that they are more expensive. Of the three synthetic rubbers listed the 
only one available in this country in any quantity is Neoprene, and this 
material shows a higher resistance than natural ruViber to heat, oils, sun¬ 
light and corrosive chemicals, while it has a smaller ])t*rmeability towards 
gases and a lower water absorption. So far from being a failure, synthetic 
rubbers are already used in a number of jiircrafi engine paits where natural 
rubber would not stand up to the conditions. Most important of all, syn¬ 
thetic rubber does not support combustion. 

In spite of the fact that the T.G. Dye Trust in Germany has produced 
synthetic motor tyi'es with anything from 10 to 80 per cent, greater resis¬ 
tance to abrasion than natural rubber, it would he ridiculous to pretend 
that the era of natural rubber is at an end. Synthetic rubber is a new 
material which has certain detinite advantages over the material which it 
imitates. Its development will no doubt lead to new types of rubber 
which will have characteristics far beyond the ideas of the present rubb('r 
manufacturer. Synthetic and natural rubber are complementary materials, 
and, instead of finding new uses for an already existing material, it should 
bo possible to produce a rubber to fulfil a specified set of cO!iditions. 

—The Architectural Review, November 1939. 
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MALARIA CONTROL ON TEA ESTATES 

The jesulls wliic'li huve been obtained by tlie Tea Industry in India 
during the eoniparativoly short period of eight years are remarkable and 
a groat tribute to (he work of tla^ Estate JVItHlieal Ofheers, Superintendents, 
Managers and IMant^'i’s. They an^ also a tribute to the Boss Institute, 
whi(‘li lias l)(‘eii ])]‘iniarily ivsponsible for making malaria control a routine 
measure on many estatt‘s. it has Ix^eii proved by many res])on8ible medical 
officers beyond lU'ginnent that the ecnitrol of malaria is not only possible 
but is an important ('C(aioini(* factor in reducing tla* costs of running an 
estate. 


^JMie India Hrancii of tlui Boss institute today consists of a Principal, 
Indian assistants and research ctmlres, subsidized by tht'. Boss Institute. 
But, in addition, a largt' group of medical officers and planters are work¬ 
ing in close asso('iation with the iioss Institute; lliey are, in fact, if un¬ 
officially, a part of tlie Boss institute’s organisation and an essential part, 
i^rogress startl'd with i)r. (1. C, ilamsay’s original work at Ijabac, whicli 
indicated tlie lines on Inch malaria could be controlled economically 
in Assam as in Malaya. To eiiabh* his work and knowledge to ])ecome 
availaide to the wlioli.' Indian Tea Industry, the branch was founded in 
1980 and tlii' full-time services of J)r. Bamsay obtained. The Branch 
opened, equijiped and subsidized a number of fu'ld resi^arch laboratories 
in diffi'rent pails of Assam and Dooars, under estate rn(‘dieal officers, 
wlio readily gave tlieir voluntary services to supervise the work. These 
centnss wore not only of great value to the Institute and to tlie tea 
estates in tlie pri'vent ion of malaria, but lht‘y were also helpful to the 
medical offi(*iu's in sohing problems in connection with other dist‘ases. 

Tli(’ tea industiy owes much to J)r. 1). Manson. l>r. (i. Erase]-, klajor 

S. B. Hjimilton and J)r. (!, (’. Harrison, who have been iiidefatigabh? 
in advancing knowli'dge of thi' control of malaria- and othtu* diseases in 
Xortlierii India tiai gardens. Soufluun India was not overlooked, and wo 
ar(‘ also indelitial to Dr. .1. E. Measliam for organising th(‘. first Boss 
Institute Field Station in Southern India. This was followed by other 
ri^search centres in Southern India, and we have liad the valuable assis¬ 
tance of Dr. P. K. (lovindan Nair. l^liere are many otlier doctors in 
Assam whose co-operation and help have been of great value, especially 
Dr. E. r. lyfclomhie. Dr, H. A. Lamprell, Dr. (>. H. Terrell, Dr. 0. 
Mai'donald, Dr. H. C. Berlie and Dr. \V. N. Stirling. 

Ti(*ports lire submitted, either direct or through Dr. Barnsay. to the 
Boss Institute in Eondon, for our information or for onr comments. 
Be])orts are sent not only by doctors throughout the tea districts, but 
also from Superintendents and Managers. 

In the chief Eield Stations it was possible to train a staff of Indians 
as malaria surveyors and laboratory assistants who would be absorbed by 
the estates to assist in the control of malaria. The nurnVjer of Indians 
trained in this work by Drs. Manson, Fraser and Meusham and others 
now exceeds 4(K). The majority of these are employed by the tea industry 
and are on the pay-i-oll of estates. Industries outside tea also employ 
Indians trained at the Boss Institute centres. 

The co-operation of the individual planter is of primary importance. 
Unless the planter himself is interested in tlie control of a disease and 
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realises that it is just as necessary lV)r him to lia\'e‘ a healthy labour force 
as it is to Jia\'e healtliy lea hushes, malaria control work cannot succeed, 
'ho deal with tliis side, of the. work an annual Malaria ('ontrol Course for 
Laymen was staided at lla^ Ross Institute in w lam abt)ui a do/erj 

attended. Jt is estimatiul that over peisons have atttmded tlie 

course since it began, and that oRO of tla^se waav planters. Tins year, 
as is detailed later in this r(‘por1. tlie atlimdancc' was *2l22, of whom 12o 
were tea planters from India. 'rh(‘ course is triM*. 

J)Liring the past eight years I)i. C. (C Raujsay Jias visited ja actic-allx 
e\ery tea estate in India, many several limes, and th(‘ demand for his 
services has been so constant tliat the time he has been abh' to spend 
on individual gardens, l)y force of eireiimstances. has been limit(*d. Sub* 
se.ribers have also ask(Hl liim to help in other dinnUions. wliieli has I’esulted 
in useful w*ork being done in certain sugar flisti’iets, in juU* mill areas, 
eotton ginning iactory areas, and ou various mines in India. Ly 11)37 it 
was considered desirable to relieve Dr. Ramsay of as mnch administrative 
work as possibh'. b>' I’era'ganising tin* Jh'aneb. It was fell that tlu're w'ere 
mail}’ advantages to be obtained by jihadng the work of tiu' Hraneii as 
a wliole, and tiie arrangement of Dr. Ramsay's visits to estates, under a 
Committee. 


The ('oniivl of Malaria oa L'.sialco*. 

Disst'clions of thousands of mosquitoes at various restaireli c*entreR havt‘ 
confirmed Dr. Ramsay’s findings at Labac tliat tlie only anopheles mos¬ 
quito we hav(‘ to control in the Dooars and Assam is .1. niiniina^. The 
possibility of other carriers is nc)t overlook(*d. but so far our control is 
directed against the one sp(‘cies .1. In Southern India A. fiut'i- 

aiilia is the principal carriei* in the Anumullais and Me]>padi areas. In 
llie J.X‘.ennade district two sjiecies have been incriminated. A. Jluviaiilit^ 
and .1. ciilcifacicis. Having found the specii‘s res])onsibh‘ for carrying 
malaria, our efforts have Ikhmi direeted against the brei'diiig |>laces of known 
vectors and other species are ignoi'ed. dins is known as ‘species sanitation' 
and is the most economical method of dealing with uial.aria in settled 
populations. 

It was known in iMalata as far back as IDOl) that certain malaria 
carriers could be controlled by the preservation of chaise shade. In Assam. 
Dr. Ramsay demonstrated that . 1 . niitumus could be coiilrolled by the 
growing of dense, shade over clianncls and streams and in swamps. W here 
this can be done it is one of the cheapest methods of control. The shade 
plants mostly grown in Assam are Durania, HibiacaH^ Burial:, Laniana, 
Eupatonum, Tarapat and Bamboo, and in Boutht?rn India, in addition to 
Tarapat and Duranfa, leafy plants such as NiUjiri Weeds, Wild (Aimphor 
and If77t/ Cardamom are being used. Other methods of control are 
employed according to circumstances, such as oiling. Paris Green, flushing, 
draining, vortical draining, stone packing, oil booms, shading the edges 
.of tanks, etc. Many experiments have been made with drugs. Prophy¬ 
lactic measures by drugs give only temporary results and are resorted to 
only in exceptional circumstances. Where the breeding places of the 
mosquitoes are properly controlled the use of drugs, except as treatment, 
is unnecessary, 

from the Annual Report for IVSd'SO of (he Ross lustituie. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


J-)ear Sir, 

In case you are runiiing short of Tailpie(;es, j)erliaps the following 
story (which I got straight from a Dislingiiished S])iritualist wlio assures 
me that he got it direct from his Astral Body while it was lurking near 
the entrance to Heaven the other day) might jaiss the CVuisor?— 

A Catholic IManter pre-s(‘nted himself at the Heavenly Gates and 
introduced himself, with considerable misgivings, to St. Peter. 

St. Peter, who was in a chatty mood, told the Recording Angel to 
fetch his Book; and, in the interval, addressed the Plant(?r as follows: — 

‘1 don't suppose you are feeling particularly happy, my young friend: 
but cheer up; far more plant(a-s have gained admittance here than you 
would imagine. . . . Slii(dly between ourselves, we have rather a soft 
spot for j)lanters, to tell you the truth. . . . It’s a lonely life (we tak(' 
thiit into consideration, of course); and we tind that, apart from a tendenc;v 
to wildness, the average j)lanter has iniadi to recommend him. . . .’ 
Turning over tlie, leaves of the Book which the Angel had brciught him, 
ISt. Peter looked up and remarked with obvious pleasure:—‘At an}^ rat(‘ 
you seem to have been most punctilious in keeping Friday as a day of 
abstinence. . . . Most gratifying. . . .’ 

At this the Planter, tiaie to his Public School tradition, fingered his 
Old Purgatorian tie, blushed a little, and replied:—‘As a matter of fact, 
Sir, 1 shouldn’t have been given any credit for that at all. You see, my 
“Boy” used to cook for me, and he-er-jolly well saw to it that I kept 
Friday and he kept the mutton!’ 

Owing to atmospherics, the Astral Body found itself out of earshot 
after this; but it told my spiritualistic IVicnd that it distinctly saw the 
celestial Gates close on the right sidt;/ of the Catholic Planter. 

Yours, etc., 

‘JEFF’. 


SOUTH INDIAN TEA RE-EXPORTED FROM 

CEYLON 


During the month of December 1939 


Destination 

Lbs. 

United States of America 

449,468 

Continent 

39,‘255 

Australia 

385,917 

Other Countries 

103,010 

Canada 

... 370,468 


Total ... 1,348,118 
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MYSORE^S PROGRESS 

The following is the te^t of an address given at Belur by Mr, K, T. 
Scshaiyay on 29th December 1930y to Sir Mirza Ismaily Dewan of Mysore, 
May it please you, Sir, our esteemed Dewan Sahib: — 

it is indeed to me no small honour that it has pleased you to extend 
to mo the privilege of welcoming you here to my residence and the pro¬ 
verbially frugal fare of a farmer, which practically is my role in life after 
I settled down in this most beautiful part of our country, with the com¬ 
pletion of my academic career. 

You, Sir, have just now returned to us after performing the pleasant 
function of declaring open the Congress Swadeshi Exhibition, which 
bespeaks the great regard and esteem in which you are justly held by that 
great organisation, the Indian National Congress, which is at present led 
by the greatest living men on earth and which is intensely devoted to the 
achievement of the national regeneration of India. Further, it is indeed 
more than casual as about three months ago you were similarly invited 
to Mangalore to take part in another function, under the auspices of the 
District Board of that District, working under the supervision of the then 
existing Congress Government in Madras. Well may other sister Indian 
States envy us for this marked appreciation of the great strides we have 
made in Mysore under your able lead and guidance. You have, Sir, thus 
gained recognition of the Indian National Congress, and equally success¬ 
fully won a marked recognition from our Paramount Power as evidenced 
by their frequently sending the scions of the ruling families of the other 
Indian States for training here in the art of administration; you have 
also very deservedly gained the regard and esteem of our beloved, saintly, 
and far-famed Buler and also of the great bulk of the people of this coun- 
tr 3 ^ which expressed itself, in no uncertain manner, through the last 
Bepresentative Assembly, when it almost unanimously passed the Public 
Safety Bill and placed it on the Statute Book, but true to the unfortunate 
characteristic of some of our people, we must y^erforce have a rift in the 
lute, which is supplied to us, since a couple of years, by the activities of 
the so-called Mysore (^ongi’ess, which is endeavouring to take its parentage 
from the Indian National Congi’ess, w^hile at the same time, that august 
body is looking askance at the claim that is so zealously made by her 
name-sake in Mysore and wondering whose that child is. 

It is now a little more than a year since I had the honour of inviting 
you to rny village home, and in this brief space of time momentous changes 
have taken place, both within and abroad. Last September we were on 
the brink of war but were saved its horrors by the admirable y)atience 
of Mr. Chamberlain at Munich and little did we then expect that the w^ar 
was averted only temporarily. Bepeated broken promises of Hitler and 
his wanton attack on Poland gave no other alternative to Britain and 
her brave allies than to defend their just rights by resort to the only 
method which Hitler and his friends understood, w^hich was recourse to 
arms. I need hardly mention where our sympathies are in this conflict, 
which has begun to devastate Europe and has its repercussions all the 
world over. The moral issue is in favour of the Allies and the people 
of this country, to whom the spiritual values have always the greatest 
fascination, wholeheartedly extend their hand in support of Britain and 
her friends. The colossal expenditure over the war is almost unimaginable 
to us; the total annual revenues of our State would be insufficient to 
meet the cost of war even for a single day; but we can, however, to some 
small extent, extend our support by the increased activities of our numer¬ 
ous Industrial Concerns, which you. Sir, have so successfully built up in 
this country. 
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Turning to our own domestic matters, the Keforms have been 
announced, which, if we but consider the tardy progress we have made in 
the self-governing institutions, such as the Co-operative Societies, Muni¬ 
cipal Councils and District Boards, takes the country quite a long way 
forward in associating her people with the day-to-day adrniiiiBtration of 
the Province. I shall not, however, waste your time in touching upon 
the activities on the ‘Mysore Congress*. In the first place, the Bepresenta- 
tive Assembly has given a final verdict on them in its last session, as I 

touched upon before, and has thereby covered itself with glory as a 

responsible body, that first and foremost stands for the maintenance of 
law and order. No Government worlh the name can refuse to take up 
the challenge in the only manner open to them, if the present political 
agitation continues to take the form of physical violence, which is what 

it really is, deliberately to defy the law of Ihe land. Whatever may be 

the ethics of the Civil Disobedience Movement, wilh which I shall not 
concern myself tonighl, it is to my mind wholly out of place in 
Mysore. What example and precedent are created by such a wilful viola¬ 
tion of law by every irresponsible section of the people, with a slogan of 
their own, communal or otherwise, that may spring into existence any 
moment, you can yourselves readily imagine. This subversive method can 
only lead, under the false lure of martyrdom, to anarchy, civil strife and 
organised hooliganism which should sternly be put down by the strong 
arm of the State. Even in England from where the ideal of Eesponsible 
Government is borrowed you have never heard of resort to civil dis¬ 
obedience to enforce the pet theories and ideologies of any section of her 
great people. Fascism, about which we hear so much in other countries, 
finds no fertile soil in Britain; and may 1 ask why this is not taken due 
notice of by the sponsors of civil disobedience movement in Mysore? What 
Britain is to a Britisher, Mysore is to a Mysorean. The advocates of the 
civil disobedience in Mysore are ever silent wdieu inconvenient questions 
are put to them. The Second Member of Council, in his memorable 
speech at the recent Co-operative Conference in Mysore, deplored how the 
true co-operative ideal has not yet spread among the people, and how 
the movement as a whole had, so far, failed to fulfil the expectations 
formed of it when it was introduced in Mysore as long back as 1905. The 
‘Mysore Congress*, who have given certificates of fitness to the people of 
this country for being granted full and immediate form of Responsible 
Government, never ventured to contradict or contest the implied charges 
of unfitness to perform any constructive work in team spirit; so also have 
they been discreetly silent when time and again the practice of the same 
persons holding key appointments in the self-governing institutions, in the 
name of Democracy was denounced, as betraying want of appreciation of 
democratic ideals by the electorate. With so many years of Municipal 
training, one notes with sadness the absence of what T may call the sanitary 
conscience in the people at large, and likewise sad has been the story of 
the Village Panchayats, unless the Amildars bestir themselves and set 
them to some activity; when readily they are taken to task for interfering 
with their autonomy, while left to themselves they either generally in most 
cases stagnate or the funds get into the control of a small clique in the 
village, which do not then bear scrutiny of any independent audit. In 
spite of all these proofs of unfitness of the people at large for Responsible 
Government, I am sure* neither the Government nor those of us who stand 
for law and order will mind the propaganda about Responsible Govern¬ 
ment, but what is really condemned by one and all, however, is the 
persuasion to resort to civil disobedience, as if it were martyrdom to do 
so, which, however, is the very antithesis and negation of any and every 
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form of Government or ordered society in any country. Even the Congress 
Government at Madras had to use ‘liepression’ to quell civil disobedience 
started by anti-Hindi protagonists, ihus demonstrating that the defiance 
of the duly promulgated laws of the land can be dealt with only by the 
strong arm of the IState. Before I leave this subject, 1 would prefer to 
call your attention to the composition of this body, which suddenly came, 
as it were, from the blue, a couple of years ago and the equally abrupt 
metamorphosis of some of the leading lights thereof from rank commu- 
nalism to nationalism of Die deepest dye. It would be an interesting and 
instructive study in methods of modern propaganda if an analysis and 
classificatioii of the rank and file of the political prisoners is made and 
published, based on property and educational qualifications and the classes 
from which they lire drawn to defy the law of the land and court arrest. 

The need of the hour in Mysore seems to me to be that we should 
strive for economic betterment, which, except in the case of Sanyasins of 
every religion, has, as it seems to me, everything to do with the develop¬ 
ment of those moral qualities, which make a people great and prosperous. 
The failure of the self-governing institutions i have referred to in the 
earlier part of my speech is, to my mind, very largely due to the unhappy 
and progressive economic deterioration of our peoj^le. Caught in the 
whirlpool of 'economic forces, under the sway of the ever-changing econo¬ 
mic theories over wJiich Bi'itain could have no full control (all that no 
doubt due to the eonllict between the ‘Haves’ and the ‘Have-nots’, which 
relation is worsened by capitalism of the present machine age, which has 
thrown millions of persons out of employment), we in Mysore who are 
still very largely engaged in agricmltiiral pursuits suffered from the ever 
mcreasiug downward trend in Die prices of our agricultural products since 
1929, until we reach the stage wlien the land ceased to be a profitable pro¬ 
position for cultivation and but for the enormous and strenuous endeavours 
of our Government at the industrialisation of the country, the position of 
the finance of the people and of the Govermnent would have been much 
worse. You, bii’, saw with a remarkable insight that in this turmoil of 
economic and political forces the hope of even sustaining ourselves finan¬ 
cially was to start industries which your characteristic drive have all 
been brought to a great success; even the latest of them, ‘The Chemicals', 
has much advanced in its share value in the market. 1 appeal to the 
public-spirited men of the country to bestir themselves and co-operate with 
the Government in bettering the economic condition of the people. We 
must all pull our weight together and inaugurate a prosj^erity drive through¬ 
out the btate. The Government have put into our hands the necessary 
agencies. They have to be worked Mith intense zeal and earnestness. 
How much really can be done, if the Co-operative Credit Societies are 
rejuvenated from the torpor and stagnation that has overtaken them; bow 
much the public-spirited people can help us farmers, if they willingly" bend 
their energies at developing the marketing board for the several commo¬ 
dities that the Government have brought into existence! How much scope 
indeed there is for them to build up and construct and improve the lot 
of their brethren who are economically hit hard. They can engage them¬ 
selves in activities under the Debt Conciliation Act and the Bural Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme. I do not, however, wish to tire you, gentlemen, by 
further cataloguing the numerous other directions in which they can help 
us and become indeed by actual constructive service the genuinely-accepted 
leaders of the people. 

I am afraid I am rather too long in my speech but my only apology 
is the strenuous times in which we are living. I have one word more 
to say and that done, 1 wish you good-bye. It is the prerogative of the 
farmer all the world over to offer a simple gift such as a flow’^er or fruit 
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as a token of his esteem to liis honoured guests and this practice at this 
time of the year carries with it additional weight and emphasis as we 
are entering tne JSlew \!ear. 1 offer you, gentlemen, in place of the flower 
or fruit, as a villager’s New Year gilt, a vision of the future of Mysore, 
a country w'hich has given us and our children our birth and has nurtured 
us. As it is, Mysore can give so many object lessons even to British India. 
The great Chief Commissioners from Sir Mark Cubbon to Col. Gordon 
laid tne foundation of the administration of tins country upon which Indian 
talent has improved to suit the needs and genius of our people. What 
do we find as a result thereof? The best tliat these two races can give 
has been slowly and surely built into it and we have now a wonderful 
edifice, which is the envy of the whole of India. Britishers are living in 
our fold as equal citizens with us, owning allegiance to the Throne of 
Mysore, in planting life, in gold mining, in mercantile line and in Govern¬ 
ment service as well. W'e have on that account no political problems that 
face us; but we live here as great friends and good neiglibours each helping 
the other according to his oi^portunities, i am sure, gentlemen, we have 
scored a point in this matter. »So also is the admirable concord between 
the different religions and creeds in Mysore. We have had no communal 
problem worth me name excepting wiiat was manufactured in the cities 
of the State some years ago, which under your wise handling died an 
early death. We are moreover a homogeneous people, having for all 
practical purposes a common language and a common tradition. 1 am 
sure that w^e will always continue to iiave the blessings and the goodwill 
of the Paramount Power, as we owe the foundations of our administration, 
as 1 said before, to them and that she will therolore look upon us as an 
adult child of hers always wishing her well and being helpful to her 
according to her needs. With the subsidy completely remitted, I visualise 
the vision of the borders of Mysore generously extended by our Paramount 
Power in appreciation of the achievements of her ward that has come to 
adulthood, so that the unification of Karnataka so ardently desired may be 
an accomplished fact, with the economic autonomy granted, to her to order 
her own economic affairs according to her needs, but withal, that freedom 
and autonomy being in perfect consonance with Imperial obligations. I 
visualise also the early grant of a sea-coast town to improve her trade and 
commerce, so that Mysore may continue to present to the world a picture 
completed by the combined labour of the British and Indian statesmen a 
source of ever increasing pride to Great Britain. This enlarged Mysore 
will, as heretofore, continue to be helpful to England to the full measure 
of her capabilities and resources, free from political problem of any kind. 

It is indeed fortunate that we have in these momentous times a well- 
tried Prime Minister, tSir, in you. Particularly for a country whose 
resources are yet to be developed, continuity of policy is necessary and 
it is in that spirit that the three great Chief Commissioners Avere permitted 
to serve Mysore for a long time, although then as now Governors and 
Viceroys held office for a period of only five years. With these distinguished 
precedents before us, it is our ardent hope that the present Dewan Sahib 
will kindly serve Mysore likewise. I give the country the cordial assur¬ 
ance that he will never be found wanting to develop Mysore to the full 
height of her greatness. Let us then be united, for our common good, 
all sections of our people being bound by the common ties of loyalty to 
the Throne of Mysore, and in zealous and intense manner, undertake to 
co-operate with our Government, which is, after all, ours and ours and 
ours, in the prosperity drive, so that there may vanish penury and want, 
poverty and hunger, for ever and for ever, from this dear country of ours, 
under the lead of our beloved Sovereign, His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore 
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FANTASY 

The Marshal called his Magnates up, and wagged a podgy finger, 

‘If you do not produce enough, we Nazis will not linger, 

‘Nor will we even hesitate to give you our “protection”, 

‘If it appeared that you should be suspected of deflection. ’ 

‘Herr Thyssen, (devil take the cur and mark liim for damnation) 
‘Should be a solemn warning to you servants of the nation. 
‘Although the dog has got away to some far distant country, 

‘We have a warrant out, and so, he’ll pay for his effrontery!* 

‘The thing I want you all to do,’ the hefty Marshal thundered, 

‘Is build a mighty catapult.’ His typist must have blundered! 

But no, the worthy man went on and entered into detail, 

The secret weapon now was out for everyone to retail. 

The catapult, or so it seemed, was of immense construction, 

It hurled its missile many miles to do its fell destruction. 

But when the treatise came to close it didn’t prove so futile, 

The Marshal—so the paper read—would be its fiist projectile! 

‘Whatever happened after that?’ Are those the words you said? 
Thats why there is no German man who has not lost his head. 

GNIPPIT. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COMMON TEAS— 



DECEMBER, 

1939 






Wholesale 


Retail 




{Selling prices of 

{Selling prices of 



dealer to 

retailer) 

retailer to 

Consumer) 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rh. 

A. 

P. 

Trichi nopoly 
Tanjore 


... 0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

2 


... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

5 

Kumbakonam 


... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

5 

Mayavaruni 

Tiruvarur 


... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

3 


... 0 

8 

r? 

t 

0 

9 

3 

Pudukottah 


... 0 

7 

10 

0 

8 

6 

Karur 


... 0 

8 

4 

0 

9 

5 

Erode 


... 0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

8 

Tiruchengodu 


... 0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Namakal 


... 0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

10 

Salem 


... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

10 

Dharmapuri 


... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 20th January 1940 
were: — 

Rubber, including export licenses ... 58.50 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota .. ... 16.00 cents a lb. 

First quality Rubber alone ... 87.00 cents a lb. 
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PRESERVATION OF TEA CHESTS 

Tea boxes are very largely imported from European countries and it 
may be difficult to get supplies. Some tea companies have taken the 
opportunity to have a stock that may be exj^ecied to last for some time 
but in the course of storage many of the plywood panels are apt to become 
damaged by borers. Under present uncertain conditions it is very neces¬ 
sary to prevent as far as possible this loss. This can be done but calls 
for a groat deal of careful attention. The beetle lays eggs during the rains 
in the edges of the panels and the first protective measure is to prevent 
the beetlej which is of a moderate size being about one inch long and can 
consequently be easily seen, from reaching the wood. This can be done 
by storing in an insect-proof godowu, all outlets being covered with mos¬ 
quito netting so as to prevent the beetle from entering the godown. This 
is the most efficient precaution but in many cases the godown in which 
the box materials are stored has wooden beams and the insects, as borers, 
are already in the wooden parts of the godown from which the beetle will 
eventually emerge inside the godown. Against this the netting would be 
no protection but would only help to keep the beetles within the godown. 

Tn such cases it is almost impossible to prevent the beetle laying eggs 
and the only possible prevention is to prevent the borers after hatching 
from the eggs damaging other shooks than the one on which the egg was 
laid. This can be done only by turning over and examining frequently, 
once every three weeks, every panel and removing from the godown those 
that shew any sign of the borer being at work. If left undisturbed a 
borer can work through several panels. It is the thorough examination of 
both sides of every panel every few weeks during the rains up to Docornbor 
that requires to be carefully supervised. 

—Extract from the address by Mr, P, H. Carpenter, Director, Indian 
Tea Association Scientific Department, Tocklai, at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Association on 11th Novem¬ 
ber 1939. 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 1st February were: — 
Tea Export Quota ... 6 annas 6 pies per lb. 

Internal Market Rights ... 1 pie per lb. (Nominal) 

In Calcutta the market for Export opened at 6 annas 9 pies per lb. 
and advanced to 7 annas per lb. 

Internal Consumption Quota was quoted at 2 pies per lb. 


D. J. McFARLAN 

We regret that owing to a misunderstanding in the press Mr. Langley’s 
name was attached to the obituary in our last issue of the late D, T. 
McFarlan. It was neither Mr. Langley’s wish nor our intention that his 
name qjiould appear.—E d, 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

{Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Reports.) 

Sales Nos. ‘29 and 30 were held on i5th, ICth, 22nd and 23rd January, 1940. 

Few teas with pronounced autumnal character were available. Enquiry was much 
more restricted and the market lower. Tippy teas were only slightly easier, but all other 
kinds were from six to nine pies lower. 



Season 1939-40 

Average on same 
date 

DESCRIPTION 

Bale 

Sale j 

Average 

In 

In 


No. 29 

No. 30 

to dale 

1938 

1937 


A.S. p. 

1 As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p, 

1 

j As. p. 

With Export Rights ... | 

For Internal Consumption: — 

12 8 

12 2 

1 11 s 

1 

1 

i 

9 10 

I 10 9 

Leaf Teas ... | 

4 11 

4 5 

i 4 8 

4 0 1 

4 2 

Dusts ... 1 

4 11 

4 9 

i 4 5 

4 9 

5 4 

Green Teas ... | 

8 8 

9 1 

i 5 10 

j 

4 9| 

j 


RUBBER. —London Hubber on January ‘29, 1940, 11 13/lCd. 


The Colombo Market 

{Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 
Ai'crogc prices obtained {in vents.) 


Soirra Indian 


Aehoor 

Sales on 
.Ian. 10 & 30, 1940 
76 

Anei Erngal 

74 

Barham 

76 

Bengorm 

98 

Chembra Peak 

69 

Chenkara 

74 

Chcruvally 

76 

Cliinnar 

73 

Deviview’ 

94 

Dunsandle 

99 

Dymoek 

76 

Glen Leven 

62 

Glen Morgan 

87 

Heaven ford 

67 

TsfielJ 

78 

.Kadalaar 

77 

Kalasa 

72 

Kanniamallay 

... 84/86 

Karamalai 

89 

Kardoora 

86 

Kurnbazha 

76 

Kure.hermulla 

66 

Kylasanaad 

68 

Lockhart 

92 


South 

Manalaroo 

Indian Te.\— {contd.) 

Sales OH 
Jan. 16& 30, 1940 
84 

Malakiparai 


82 

Moongalaar 


84 

Mayfield 


81 

Nagamallay 


76 

Neelgri 


67 

Perrongoda 


73 

Pootooiniilla 


81 

Pullivasal 


79 

Singara 


1.04 

Tuttapullam 


70 

Vagavurrai 


89 

Vellamalai 


81 

Wentworth 


78 

Yendayar 


66 


Rubber 

Sales on 
Jan. 11 & 18, 1940 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 50 to 58^ 
Contract Crepe ... 67 to 582 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 63 to 652 
Brown Scrap Crepe ... 612 lo 53 
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The Madras Idarket 

Current on 2nd February, XIWD 

The following "report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Paterson & Co., Share Brokers, Madras: — 

During the past fortnight Stock Markets in India have witnessed a very serious 
collapse. Since the market reopened after the Christmas holidays the general tendency 
has been hesitant and declines were recorded in most of the leading speculative stocks 
in sympathy with the fall in commodity prices. Whatever effect the Excess Profit Tax 
may have in actual practice the mere mention of it was sufficient excuse to bring about 
a sharp collapse in share values, and falls of up to 20% in value have been witnessed. 
At the time of writing the market closes above its worst but is still somewhat un¬ 
settled. It is significant that in contrast to the wide fluctuations in the share market 
Government Securities continue firm while there is still a very strong investment support 
for first class Pixed Interest Bearing Stocks. 

iiubicr .—^Although the price of rubber has ruled very steady at little under !«., 
rubber bharcs have all recorded considerable losses. This is largely due to the complete 
absence (»f any buying support and not on account of nervous or forced selling. Cochin 
Mala bars from Ps. 7 have sagged to Ps. 6-2 as., Malankaras have sellers at Es. 38 and 
Kalpeitas at Es. 10. Tropical Plantations were offered at Es. IG with no buyers. Mid¬ 
lands were also easier at Ea. 4-13 as., and Thirumbadis at He. 1-12 as., enm the final 
dividend of 7^%. The volume of business changing hands has been very limited and 
buyers have for the time being withdrawn their support. 

Teaa .—There is little change to report in this section, the general undertone remain¬ 
ing steady. I’eriakaramalais were offered at Es. 18 with buyers at Es. 17-12 as., after 
smaJl business was pul through at Es. 37-10 as, Vellamalai Ordinaries were bid up to 
Es. 0-10 as., with buyers over, while a line of Haileyburia Teas were offered at 
Es. 18-4 as., at which price business was put through. Chembra Peaks were lower 
at Es. 3 sellers. Planting Debentures have been in good demand and there were buyers 
for Vellamalai 7% Debs., at Es. 104 and Ouchterloney Valley Debs., at par. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

January 7, 1940 to January 20, 1940— {Inclusive). 

{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shoicn in small capitals.) 


Slat ions 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from l-4-'39 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-'39 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty ... 

N.R. 

N.K. 


... 

25. Kotagiri 

0*07 


56-46 

56 53 

8. Kallar B’dge 

••• 

... 

162*18 

162* 18 

•26. Ootacamund... 

... 

... 

55*71 

55*71 

4. Koney 

8. Twyford ... 

‘•30 


122-20 

242-.3S 

122*29 

242*35 

•27. Yercaud 

30. Devarshola 


... 

72-00 

72*00 

9. Pettimudi ... 


N.R. 

.'128-.‘>1 

* 

T.E.S. ... 

... 

... 

77*58 

77-58 

10. Kalaar 



236-44 

236*44 

31. Calicut 

007 

... 

115*22 

115*29 

11. Chittavurrai... 



41-46 

41*46 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

... 


191‘73 

191-73 

12. Bodi’kanur ... 

M 


20*17 

20*17 

33. Vayitri 


f • • 

151-16 

1S1-J6 

38. Cochin 

0-07 


131*21 

131*29 

34. Manantoddi... 



83-97 

83*97 

14. Mooply 

... 


HO-62 

130-62 

36. Bilgiris 

••• 

... 

66 40 

66-40 

15. Pachaimallai 

... 


125*74 

125*74 

38. Pollibetta ... 


... 

61-18 

61*18 

36. Mudis 



179*59 

17959 

39. Coovercolly ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

74-22 

74-22 

17. POLIACHI ... 

18. Hope way 

... 



mm 

U. Kadamane ... 
43. Marthisub’gey 

0-03 

••• 

265-52 

99-02 

265*55 

99*02 

Waterfall ... 

... 

... 

97 01 


45. Balehonnur... 


• •• 

88-54 

88*54 

21. Kerala Estate 

0-22 


148-63 


46. Makoalore ... 



116-41 

116*41 

22. Naduvattam 
24. Coonoor 

006 

D 

Q 


f7. Mapras 

*•* 

*•* 

33-76 

33*76 


N.B. wNo Eeturn Beceived. 
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EDITORIAL 

An interesting meeting was held at ‘Glenview’ on the afternoon of 
Wednesday 14th February, when planters had the opportunity of meeting 
Mr. Y. N. Sukthankar, T.C.S., the Tea Controller, and discussing the con¬ 
tract for the supply of tea to the Food Controller in the United Kingdom. 
The Association learned only on Monday morning, 12th February, that Mr. 
Sukthankar would be able to meet planters, and in the circumstances the 
attendance of about 20 planters was most gratifying. Mr. Sukthankar, 
while he made it clear that he could not speak with absolute authority 
on behalf of the Food Controller, very willingly answered the many ques¬ 
tions that were put to him, and the meeting was obviously sincere in sup¬ 
porting the Chairman’s thanks to Mr. Sukthankar for his visit. 

Members will receive a full report of the* proceedings in the usual 
way. A number of points, however, arose during the meeting which can 
be mentioned here. 

The letter offering to sell tea to the Ministry of Food contracts to 
supply a definite number of pounds of tea, but No. 1 of the explanatory 
notes shows that the contract will be for a percentage of the contractor’s 
export quota. The meeting seemed to be in agre^ement that it would be 
preferable for the open tender system to be adopted, whereby estates 
would be at liberty to tender exactly the amount that suits them. This 
point of view is being placed before the proper authority; there is general 
agreement that it is most unsatisfactory that estates should be asked to 
enter a contract blindly, without knowing either the export release for 
the year 1940-41 or the percentage of the exportable tea that will be 
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required from each estate by the Food Controller. The view was put 
forward also that it would be more satisfactory if the af^ency house could 
be the contracting party where such an agency house controls a number 
of estates; this system worked well in the Short Term Contract and has 
such obvious advantages that it is hoped it will be adopted. Individual 
estates, of course, will still have the right of tendering direct. 

The difference between South Indian and North Indian conditions as 
regards production was emphasised at the meeting; it was pointed out that 
in South India production goes on throughout the year, as compared with 
North India where the bulk of the production is between March and De¬ 
cember. As a result. South Indian estates must reserve part of their quota 
for use in January to March eaf^h year. Strong representations have 
already been made by i.he Assoc.iation that a contract based on the financial 
year April to March would be more convenient than a calendar year con¬ 
tract, but this suggestion apparently was not acceptable to the Food Con¬ 
troller in the United Kingdom. The arguments in its favour wore again 
repeated at this meeting, and wdll again be forwarded to London in case 
the matter can be considered further. 

Mr. Sukthankar stated that according to present information the total 
requirement from India under the contract would be 330 million pounds, 
of which 55 million pounds wore being asked from South India; he con¬ 
firmed that the Food Controller’s requirements wore intended to cover 
re-exports from the United Kingdom. 

As regards the fixing of the basic price Mr. Sukthankar said that the 
arrangements contemplated were that estates w'o\dd themselves calculate 
the price, and certify that this was correct; the Food Controller would 
have the right to demand documents in proof of the calculations. It might 
not be out of place here to emphasise that the average price realised 
during the three basic years 1936-38 is the price to be paid for teas 
under the contract as it stands at present; we learned recently that some 
planters believe that a fixed price of about 9d. per pound wdll be paid, 
and we would take this opportunity of making the position quite clear. 
The price will be based on the price each estate has actually obtained for 
its tea in the past; in the case of estates which have not previously shipped 
to the United Kingdom, the price will be based on the district average, 
provided the teas offered are suitable. The question of allow’^ance for 
increased cost of production under war time conditions is also under 
consideration; the principle of such an allow’ance is accepted by the Food 
Controller, and details are being worked out. 


TAILPIECE 

The pathos of life was brought home to us recently by a man who plays 
a lot of bridge, but has recently been very unlucky. He was experimenting 
with an ‘Autobridge’ (6f which he remarked that it gave him the only 
good hands he had held for months), and then reflecting on the numerous' 
Culbertson publications, he said gloomily, ‘Well, I suppose the Culbertsons 
have made so much money out of their books and what-not they can afford 
to play this damn’ game for pleasure now.’ , . : ^ ... 
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THE B. E. P. O. AND THE WAR 

The following circular letter dated 1st January 1940 has been addressed 
by the British Empire Producers’ Organisation to its Overseas Members: — 

War has curtailed certain of the normal activities of the B.E,P.O., 
but has provided new opportunities for helping the producer. The number 
of the Organisation’s supporters is undiininished, and w*e look forward with 
confidence to 1940. 

Since the outbreak of war, the services of the B.E.1*.0., as a consult¬ 
ant bureau or in any other capacity, have been offered to the Ministry of 
Eood, the Colonial Office and even to the Ministry of Information. Our 
numerous contacts in London and Overseas and the wide experience, both 
collectively and individually, of your Council might, it was thought, be 
of considerable assistance to the Oovernriient, and serve to keep before 
the Government the point of view of the Empire producer. 

These offers, w^hich of course involved no expense to the tax-payer, 
were of considerable interest to the Government, but so far have not been 
accepted. 

It is probable that the B.E.P.O., as the Organisation exclusively 
devoted to the interests of the primary producer, is better employed out¬ 
side the official area, which would limit free criticism. To espouse the 
cause of the farmer is nearly tantamount to being ‘agin the Govermnent’. 
For instance, since fc>ei)tember, considerable energy has been devoted to 
impressing on such authorities as the Colonial Office, the Ministry of hood, 
the Ministry of {Shipping and Shipping Lines themselves, the importance 
of maintaining Empire trade in certain commodities, notably coffee, by 
providing punctual and orderly shipment of the annual crop. 

The Tobacco Federation of the British Empire, our affiliated Associa¬ 
tion, has been particularly active in keeping before the Government the 
needs of Empire growers. Other points, such as the resumption of the 
publication of simple statistics for certain commodities, are under discussion. 

Questions on the above-mentioned commodities have been asked in 
Parliament, in the interest of the Empire producer, and endeavour is 
made to keep the producer’s interests to the for(\ 

The necessity for this is especially apparent at the present time: in 
the control of certain commodities consideration for the primary producer’s 
welfare has been slight. There is some truth in the complaint that the 
retailer and the manufacturer can put up their prices, wTiile the farmer, 
less articulate, sells his crop at an uneconomic rate. 

Our Associations and Members point to the fact that the Government 
urges the Colonial farmer to increase and multiply and replenish the Empire’s 
store, and in the same breath suspends its chief agent, the Colonial Empire 
Marketing Board, for the duration of the war. This body, regarded as the 
potential saviour of the producer, after a year’s exploratory w’ork, has in 
a night silently vanished away. With the advent of war the Board was 
presented with a golden opportunity to display to Government and people 
the vast resources of the Colonies, and to plan for the profitable future 
of endless commodities. The opportunity has been lost. It is true that 
the Economic Section of the Colonial Office has been enlarged and strength¬ 
ened, but an ‘internal’ office cannot expect to rival the efficiency and 
scope of a semi-independent organisation. 

One Colonial journal, distinguished for its force and lucidity, notes 
with concern ‘a lamentable lack of commercial liaison between the Colonial 
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Empire and the British Government*, and asks for 'a meeting of real repre¬ 
sentatives of the Colonies’, to disclose to the Cabinet the full resources of 
the Empire. 

This is plain speaking, but the charge is not unfounded and it is of 
the utmost importance that the question of Empire trade, and the grower’s 
part in that trade, should, during the war, be subjected to even closer 
scrutiny than before. Increased consumption, Government purchase and 
the like will bring temporary n'.lief to certain commodities, but the cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities will again spell catastrophe, if the experiences of 1918 
are any guide. 

It is for the Dominions and ('oloniai Office and every Organisation 
devoted to the cause of Empire to study the subject of Empire trade. 
Britain’s export trade, of vital importance in time of w^ar, has never 
received proper publicity : publicity and propaganda are essential if we 
are to maintain and improve our status in foreign markets. The raw 
products of the Empire require similar treatment: the industry and 
energy, for example, of the German and American trade experts, who 
penetrate and capture markets abroad, might well be copied. 

The control of commodities in the United Kingdom and its history 
to date will have been studied by Members of the B.E.P.O., in the world’s 
press. London opinion is agreed that there is in most cases a clear case 
for control, and that the restriction of trade, with the inevitable disrup¬ 
tion of production, machinery and distribution, has been justified. In 
the initial stages of control we witnessed a curious phase of misdirected 
official energy; the trades were consulted, but in an insufficient degree, 
but this has now been rectified. Government intervention in the intri¬ 
cacies of trade must be limited to light direction; the professionals alone 
dua do the work. 

Meanwhile we can say with absolute truth that, despite the vexations 
of black-out, rationing and evacuation, the morale of Great Britain was 
never higher: complete unity prevails, and the one object is to *see the 
business through’. 

I am empowered by the Council of the B.E.P,0. to remind you that 
the Organisation is prepared to examine any commodity question or to 
pursue any suggested line of investigation which is likely to promote Empire 
trade, and especially any problem local or otherwise which adversely affects 
the primary producer. 

The Chairman, Council and Staff of the B.E.P.O. unite in offering 
your Association and all Members every good wish for the coming year. 


TEA FOR AFGHANISTAN 

It is learned on good authority that a strong demand for tea is 
expected in Afghanistan in the near future, and that buyers are likely 
to be willing to pay a good price. 

The address of the Indian Government Trade Agent is Shahi Bazaar, 
Kabul. Exports of Indian tea to Afghanistan without export licenses are 
permitted under special permit, but the amount allowed to cross the land 
frontier under such permits is restricted. Particulars regarding the export 
regulations may be had from the Joint Controller for North India. 
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TEA MANtJEACTURE FROM SELECTED BUSHES 

T\\*o .years ago, in the Annual Ueport for 1937. a refeiunice was made 
to a metliod which Jiacl been devised in the Biochemical Bepartinenl for 
the manufacture of leaf gathered from single bushes. It w-as explained 
that the object of the method was to enable iIk^ question of quality to be 
tackled as soon as selection work reached the stage at which other factors 
besides yield could be taken into consideration. 

The selection work of the Plant Ph.ysiology lJe})artment has now 
reached this stage and it is intended in this article to give a brief account 
of the activities of the Biochemical Department in assessing the quality' 
of bushes seh'cled as high yielders. Emphasis must be laid on the fact 
that the work is in its early stages and that tliis article is intended solely 
as a progress n‘port provided for those people who have showm marked 
interest in tliis sphere of activities. Such inferences as are to he <lrawn 
from the matter are intended as food for thought rather lliaii aiUion. The 
few’ results available do not afford any means of de\'eloping a sense of 
proportion, as w^e have as .yet no idea of the (‘xtent to which the more 
extraordinary ty]>es of hushes occur in oni* present fields. 

The method used loi* mamifucturing these small (piaiititles of leaf will 
not be dealt with at any length, and it is sullicient to say that any quantity 
of leaf (low’ll to the bare minimum reej^uired for one Taster’s cup can be 
satisfactorily dealt^ w’ith. In order llioroughly to tost the method, the leaf 
from four different bushes has been. mauufaiUured rei>eatedly over the past 
two years. A professioual Tea Taster has examined the teas and the 
conclusion was that they maintained certain characteristii^s W’hich would 
only lie tlu‘. result (.)f busli type or jat. Sutheient confidence w^as thus 
engendered in tile metliod ol inannfaefnre to warrant its application to 
an attempt to select for quality . from bushes which have been proved high 
yielders by the Physiolog.> Department. 

This confidence has so far been justitied by results, espeeially since 
it has been found possible to forecast 'I’asters’ ojiinion. witli sinne consider¬ 
able success, entirely on tile basis of various observations made during 
the course of luaiiufaeture. In short, iht* behaviour of loaf uniform in 
botanical type is much more rational tluiii the behaviour of the mixed 
leaf from the liuge number of hybriil types vvliich we liavt^ to deal with 
iu present day commercial manufacture. 

The variations of quality so far encountered have been little short ol 
amazing, and few' peojile can have realised the full extent of the hetero> 
geneity wdth regard to quality wliich exists in the tea bushes now culti¬ 
vated iti Ceylon. In order to give a edear impression of th(.» extremities 
of the variations so far encountered, a few types are described lielow in 
some detail. The numbers given to types described are only applied for 
the purpose of this article as so far we have not made any attempt to 
classify types of quality; it should also be clearly understood that at pre¬ 
sent there is not any reliable informaiioii about the relative proportions 
of these types in cultivation. 

Type i. —non-fermenting type which remains green after the most 
severe rolling and does not show^ any sign of developing the colour of 
normal fermented leaf even up to the time when mould growths appear. 
When fired after allowing a standard period for fermentation, it gives thin 
worthless liquors. 

A few of these bushes in any field will possibly spoil all infusions 
although some fermentation is induced by contact with juice from other 

4 
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actively fermenting types. The gieen particles observed in many commer¬ 
cial infusions, the elimination of which has been Ihe object of so mari.v 
experiments, may originates from bushels of this typ(^ Biochemical inves¬ 
tigations of this particular type have indi(*.ated the lack of the normal 
oxidase system. Peroxidast'. and ascorbic acid (Vitamin (') are both present. 

Type 2. — A type in which fermentation does not appear to be very 
active under any circumstan(*.es. Idirec variations of this type have been 
(3ncountered which become evident when fii-ed after a standard period of 
fermentation. 

(а) Giving poor liquors. 

(б) Giving a good quality liquor. 

(c) Giving a liquor with a distinctive greenish character. 

The infusions of these teas are all poor although they may vary in 
brightness. Liquors are invariably tbiu but Type 2 [b) has notable quality 
and is remarkable for the association of quality watli a poor infusion, a 
combination which at first puzzled the Taster. 

Type 2 (cj is not so rational in beliuviour as the others and it is not 
so easy to predict the Tasters opinion from the observations made during 
manufacture. This type often lias a green, grass-like ‘iioso*’, hut sonit*- 
times, apparently ou mg to the presence of quality in the liquor, the Taster 
will class the liquor as aliuve average although remarking on the greenish 
character. Most often, however, tiie greenish character of these teas is 
undesirable. 

Type 3, —^A type wdiich ferments very rapidly and gives excellent 
infusions with coloury liquors after standard fermeiil-ation and firing. The 
main variations are: — 

(а) Good quality. 

(б) Poor quality. 

Type 3 (a) represents a good all-round tea and is probably Hie variety 
which will eventually be chosen for clonal propagation. It is, liow^ever, 
possible that a mixture of Tyiies 2 (6) and b (b) when quality and colour 
are outstanding might give a better liquor tlian any single clone of Tyjie 
3 (a). I’he problem may eventually arise as to whether vve are to con¬ 
centrate our energies on a good all-round type or on separate quality and 
colour types, should separate maierial which is outstanding witli regmxl 
to these two cliaracters be discovered during our investigations. 

The presence of quality in Type b teas is evident during manufacture 
by reason of tlie ‘nose/ on the fermenting leaf. A good nose assuredly 
indicates the pi’esence of quality, and conversely the absence of any marked 
aroma in this type enables oiai to predict that although infusion and liquor 
colour will be good, quality will be lacking. 

In one or two cases a ratlier interesting variation of Type 3 (a) has 
been encountered where the aroma of the fermenting leaf is very marked 
in the early stages but disappears before firing which is carried out at 
the end of a period standard for all these experiments. S(*,parate experi¬ 
ments are to be carried out with this particular leaf since the fermenta¬ 
tion may be ultra rapid and constitute a type which would be called 
Type 4 in ihe series described above. 


—The Tea Quarterly, December, 1989. 
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SHADE TREES IN UGANDA 

ANP 1’HETE EELATTOK TO THE CULTJVATTOY OF COFFEE 

AND TEA 

When European estates were started in Uganda tlie crops planted 
were rubber, cacao and Arabica coffee. Little attention was paid to shade 
trees; the coffee was interplanted among rubber in order to give a return 
for a few years before the rubber trees were large enougli to be tayiped. 
while the (‘acao was usually planted among bananas, which ])rovided shade 
for some time. Arabica (‘offee soon showed such ])romise that the crop 
was planted on a considerable scale by itself and was not used merely 
as a catch crop among rubber; and the <piestion of shade trees became 
of importance in regard to tb{‘ cultivation both of Arabica (offee and of 
Eobusta coffee, which was found to be better suited to the warmer planta¬ 
tion areas of Uganda. 

Tt is f)nly to be expected that Arabica coffee and Eobusta should 
grow better under sliade. f<a’ both species are forest y'^lants. For Eobusta 
coffee th(‘re is strihiug evidence on this point in the north of Uganda and 
in the adjacent regions of the Sudan, where the species tlourislies in many 
of the forests in a truly wild state, although the edimate is so hot and 
dry that it is impossible to cultivate* the crop successfully in the open. 

Nutman has shown that Arabica coffee can assimilat(' ranidly only 
when the leaves are not (‘X]>osed to full sunlight, and his work exnlains 
why there is often so great a contrast hetween the appearance of unshaded 
bushes, with their stunted growth and yellow leaves and that of bushes 
under shade, whose growth is more vigorous and whose leaves are a healthy 
dark green colour. 

While it has not been proved that shade is necessary to fully grown 
coffee trees in TTganda. another effect which has relevance to Uganda 
conditions is the repression of fruiting on young bushes. This is a most 
important effect, for diebacd; consequent on overbearing is a groat ])rohleuK 
especially in the cultivation of coffee by .African T>easants. who can hnrdlv 
be persuaded to strip the first crops on their coffee in order to benefit th** 
future health of the. bushes. Possibly the great age (more than fifty or a 
hundred years') of some of the old trees which were established in banana 
gardens may be due in part to the good start they had from the shady 
conditions which prevented heavy fruiting during the first three or four 
years of growth. 

At high elevations, the provision of shade trees greatly reduces the 
diurnal variations in temperature and, in particular, it ensures high tem¬ 
peratures at night, thereby enabling the coffee to make growth less stunted 
and compact than when the bushes are exposed to very cold air. The 
effects of low night temperatures are very marked in the Kigezi District 
of Uganda, where, in the bottoms of valleys at an altitude of 0.000 ft., 
minimum temperatures sometimes are little above freezing point, and 
where in consequence the coffee bushes make very slow growth indeed— 
much less than that of coffee at 0,500 ft. or higher on Mt. Elgon. T1 
is probable that the provision of shade over coffee in the Kigezi valleys 
would enable the bushes to make much better growth. On Mt. Elgon, 
although the coffee usually is not unduly stunted, yet there is much evi¬ 
dence that shade greatly helps the bushes, especially by reducing the 
incidence of dieback. 

In addition to the direct influence of shade on the coffee, there art* 
many ways in which the trees act upon the soil and thereby affect the 
growth of the coffee. For example, shade has great value in preventing 
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the soil ternperatiiriB frpw rising: fcQo bigli—iinsbadied poffeo the exposed 
soil often becomes too hot for optimum root, growth of coffee. Shade 
greatly reduces the cost of cultivation, for it depresses the growth of weeds 
and especially of grasses Biu*h as ‘couch’ (Digifaria scalarmn), whose con¬ 
trol is one of the main problems of planting in Uganda. 

The roots of shade trees, as well as the branches, must be considered, 
for they have an important influence on the soil. The tree roots may be 
in competition with the coffee roots for supplies of water and soil nutrients, 
apd many species cannot be used as shade trt?!es because the growth of 
coffee is stunted in their vicinity. On the other hand, it is possible that 
the drying action of trees may he valunble. One of the problems of 
Arabica coffee growing in Uganda is that when there is not n strongly 
marked dry season tlie buslics may not liave received a check sufficient to 
produce a good flowering at the onset of the rains; and instances have 
been seen when coffee near large trees—where, doubtless, the soil has 
been relatively dry—lias flowerc^d mucli better than coffee at n distanct* 
fropi the trees. Strong detip root systems of shade trees have important 
effects on soil composition, lapping deep-seated restn ves of mint^ral nutrients 
which are brought up and deposited on th(i surface of the soil in the 

fallen leaves of the shade tree; and, if sliade ti*ees are grown in succession, 
the roots of the trees whim dead rot to leave channels liy which coffct* 
roots can peiu*tratt.‘ de(ipl,\ into the t‘arth. In compaid soils a high propor¬ 
tion of the deeper roots of c.offt^e appt^ir to f()ll()\\ the trac^es of old tree roots. 

Of eonrse, the effects of shade trees may not be entirely advan¬ 

tageous. As mentioned above, some species compete unduly with coffee 
and restrict its growth. Tf the shade is loo heavy, the (propping of the 
coffee may be excessively depressed; and very heaivy shade may (‘nc-oiirgge 
insect pests; for example, the berry borer. SfcphaNoflrre^i ham pci, which 
flourishes in forest conditions. Tt apiiears, however, that both for Arabica 
coffee and Bobusta coffee in TTganda it is better to have controlled shade 
rather than no shade at all. The shade should he evenly distributed and 
should be high above the tops of the huslies, so that there may 1)(‘ uo 
intermingling of the coffet* \Nith the branches of the shade' trees. 

It is relatively easy to plant shade tre:*es if they are j)ut out at the. 

same time as the coffe‘,e, for the tn*o.s will grow faster than the e‘offee and 

can soon form a canopy; but it may be very difficult to establish shade 

trees among fully grown coffee. This is a pioblem whioh must he faced, 

for there is much unshaded coffee which would benefit by the provision 
of shade. The process may lie costly; largo holes must be dug to prevent 
undue competition from the coffee roots until the shade trees are esta¬ 
blished; it may be necessary to add compost (ir fresh soil, while manure, 
if available, should be given to the trees until they are making rapid 
growth. Further, in countries with a longer experience of planting than 
in East Africa it lias been recognised that shade trees must be grown in 
succession. On the coffee estates of Java and the tea estates of Ceylon 
the regeneration of shade trees is an inijxirtant part of estate routine, 

and it has often been found advisable to grow a rpixture of shade trees, 

as reported by Oillett to be the case in regard to coffee cultivation in 
Southern India. 

To fell large trees in plots of tea and coffee may cause damage to 
the crops beneath, hut this trouble may be largely avoided by ringing the 
trees so that, they die as they stand, dropping their twigs and branches 
in succession until only the trunk remains. This practice has the addi¬ 
tional advantage that the l isk of root, disease (AmiiJIaria viell^a) is greatly 
reduced, for Leach has showui that if the starch reserves are exhausted 
l;)efore the tree dies, the fungus will not attack the roots. This method 
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of killing trees greatly simplifies the work of removal, a most important 
fact in the establishment of shade trees, for it is obviously advisable to 
plant them closely at first, tliinning them to suitable spacing as they 
become fully grown. 

The systematic regeneration of shade trees in UgaiKbi has not yet 
been practised on a large scale, but a considerable amount of experience 
is available concerning the relative value of many species, both indigenous 
and exotic, that may be used for shade. 

Tlui ideal shade tnu'. should have diffuse foliage and a spreading habit, 
and fmderenee would be given to h'.giiniiiKJus trees, wbicb sliould be able 
to fix nitrogen. Yet. many trees indigenous to Uganda and fullilling these 
conditions are of no value on account of llan'r root systems. For example, 
PiIjiadcnia africana, a tall tree with a spreading crown of fine foliage which 
is common in the lakeside forests, has so many large roots near the sur¬ 
face that neither cofT(ie nor any other crop will grow near it. Alhizzia 
zijgia, a smaller spreading tree frequent in secondary forest in the. lakeside 
zone, also cannot be used on account of root competition; while some 
other Alhizzia species, notably A. coriaiia, found in the drier areas, are 
•of no value for the same reason. There is tx division of o 2 )inion on the 
merit of the llat-toi)pe(l Acacias, of wliicli A. Hif-hcrianu is one of the 
most common. In the wetter districts lh(‘S(' trees are considered to be 
benehcial to coffee, but. in the dry ai*eas they take too much wjiter out 
of the soil and, in any cas(‘, they seldom live for many years in a plot 
of coffee. Entada abtjHHinica and E. siidaiiica (IIk* former is very common) 
are regarded as beneticial to e.offee; they are worlli retaining as sliade trees 
but scarcely merit plajiting for that purpose; tlieir growth is relatively 
slow, tlieii* habit is very low, and they are often leafless in the dry seasons. 

Tile indigenous Enjihrina twcelsa, ii large*, tree wliicli is abundant in 
riverine foreists near Kampala, rnaki»s quite a good shade* tree, but also 
Ruffeirs fre)m the drawback that it is leafless in the* dry season. Enjihrina 
ahyssinica, widespread in its various feinns throughout the savanna fore‘st8 
of Uganda, is also letitless in tlie dry season anel it usually forms too low 
a crown to be an ideal shades tree*.; but e*ven wlK*n devoid of leaves it 
serves as a windbreak and it possesses certain gieal advantages: it 
flourislies under eonelitions too dry for meist other shade trees; it is easily 
established from large woody cuttings; and it is we^.ll adapte*d to pollard¬ 
ing—a very important point in areas suetb as Hngisbii. the West Nile 
District and Kigezi, where there is a distinct shortage of fuel. In sucli 
districts it is a most suitable tree to plant in and around tlie pi fits of coffee 
grown by peasants. 

Although many of the leguminous trees of tlu* forests cannot be 
recommended for shade trees, yet some of the non-leguminous species are 
well suited to that purpose. Their growth is too slow for it to be worth 
while to plant them as shade trees, but if specimens arc encountered 
when land is being cleared for planting coff(^e they should be n*tained. For 
example, coffee flourishes beneath the shade of tlu* Mivafii {Canarium 
Schweinjurihii, Burseracea^), a very large spreading tree typical of 
secondary forest near Kampala. 

The Kirundu (Antiariaa toxicaria, Moracea), which also is abundant 
there, provides good shade in those instances where it branches low, 
though often the crown is borne on a long slender bole.. FiVen the Mvule 
{Chlorophora excelsa, Moraceae) is u useful shade tree, for in spite of the 
very dense crown of foliage coffee grows well beneath this species. On 
some of the estates in Busoga, after tlie coffee in the open was dead, 
the bushes close to the Mvule trees survived in fairly good health. 

Many of the more quick growing trees, typical of secondary forest, 

5 
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have been planted us shade trees and have proved to be of value. Mceso'psis 
eminii (Rhamnacese) forms shapely trees when young, but soon becomes 
irregular in habit. Cordia lioUtii and C. millenii (Boraginacete), soft-wooded 
spreading trees, soon provide good shade. Croton macrostachys (Euphor- 
biacese) is very rapid in growth and is being planted for shade in Bugishu. 
Musanga sviithii (Moracete), whose habit—an erect bole, surmounted by 
a canopy of radiating branches—has earned it the name of ‘umbrella tree', 
is one of the most valuable quick growing shade trees in the warmer, 

wetter areas. Tt requires no training or pruning, and in spite of its soft 

wood it appears to last for about twenty years, forming large trees with 

a total height of about 50 ffc. and a spread of 70 ft. In West Africa the 

species is a pest on account of its tendency to sucker very profusely, but 
tliis drawback lias not been observed in Uganda. 

Milletia dura is one of the most quick-growhng native leguminous trees 
and is sometimes planted. Its spreading habit and light foliage arc great 
advantages, but the wood is brittle and branches are often broken off by 
storms. Scsbania ecgyptiaca, a tall shrub or small tree wuth finely divided 
leaves and a trunk of very soft wood, makes even more rapid growth and 
in some circumstances is valuable for temporary shade. In cool districts 
such as Toro it lives for about seven years, yet in the warmer parts of 
the country it dies after four years. Although it has given good results 
as a shade for Arabica coffee in Toi'o, yet it has had a bad effect on tea 
and Bobusta coffee in Buganda. The mass of fine roots produced by 
the Sesbania near the surface may compete unduly with the root systems 
of the other crops for water supplies in dry weather. 

In spite of all the advantages of the native trees mentioned above, 
yet on the whole there is none so useful as some of the native figs, 
especially those types, mostly belonging to the species Ficm thonningii, 
that are knowm collectively as Maiuha, and whose bark is commonly used 
to manufacture bark-cloth. There is a large range of named varieties, 
varying in habit, in leaf shape and in the quality of the bark-cloth they 
finish. A considerable collection (about forty typos) is being grown in 
the Botanic Gardens, Entebbe, in order that they may be studied as 
shade trees. Other species of Ficus with larger leaves are useful as shade 
and as sources of bark-cloth (though of inferior quality), such as Ficus 
dawei (Kokowc). 

There are many advantages to the use of all these figs for shade in 
l^easants' plots of coffee—they are easily grown from large woody cuttings 
and therefore may be established even in fully grown coffee; they furnish 
a source of income to the peasant, for although the bark-cloth is much 
less w'orn than formerly yet there is still a considerable trade in it for 
use as curtains, etc.; and, finally, coffee flourishes near the trees in spite 
of their relatively dense shade. The ease with which the figs are grown 
from cuttings renders them of use as shade trees on European estates. 
They may be established in succession among old coffee and, in fact, it 
is better that they should be grown in rotation, for they are not long 
lived; under dry conditions they last little more than twenty years. As 
was mentioned above, the varieties of figs vary greatly in size and habit 
of growth, and the foliage is so dense that they should not be planted 
so closely as to make a continuous canopy. In most cases a spacing of 
50 or 60 ft. will be suitable. If plenty of poles are available for planting 
they may be put in more closely and thinned when the trees are grown. 

Of exotic shade trees mention should be made firstly of Para rubber 
{Hevea brasiliensis), which is quite a useful shade tree for Bobusta coffee 
in Uganda at altitudes of about 4,000 ft. In really tropical countries the 
shade of Hevea is much too dense for coffee to crop well beneath it, but 
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under the relatively cool and dry conditions of Uganda the foliage is so 
sparse that it is quite a suitable shade. There is the additional advantage 
that, if rubber prices advance, it provides an additional source of income 
by tapping for latex. 

Several species of Erythrina, which are so important as shade trees 
in other countries, have to be tried in Uganda, but none have yet proved 
to be of great value. The Dadaps, Erythrina indica and E. Lithosperma, 
are of no use at all; they are so badly attacked by stem-boring caterpillars 
that the branches die back repeatedly and tlie plants remain stunted 
bushes. The same caterpillars attack Erythrina micropteryx, but usually 
that species will, in time, grow into a large spreading tree. Erythrina 
umhrosa and E. veluiina are growing fairly rapidly at Entebbe, although 
some twigs die back. One exotic species, E. glauca, is little attacked by 
stem borers and grows rapidly, but its habit is too low for it tp be well 
suited to act as shade for coffee. 

Samanca saman, the Rain Tree, does not grow so rapidly in Uganda 
as in hotter, moister countries, but it will in time form a large spreading 
tree at altitudes below 4,500 ft. Above that elevation its growth is too 
slow to be of value. Coffee grows well under the shade of the Rain Tree, 
although careful pruning will be needed to prevent its foliage from becom¬ 
ing too dense. 

Gliricidia aepium (G. mac/ulata) has been used by tlie Department of 
Agriculture to provide shade for Robusta coffee. Tliis species, like the 
ffgs, has the advantage that it is easily established by planting large poles. 
But it is far from ideal as a shade tree for coffee. It is a small tree and 
only with difficulty can it be induced to form a trunk long enough to bring 
the branches and leaves above the coffee: the crown is so compact that 
much pruning is required to thin the foliage, and it is very subject to 
mealy bug {Paeuclococcus henyce), which spreads on to the coffee. 

Lcuctena glauca does not grow large enough in Uganda to be of much 
use as a shade tree, but when it is repeal edly cut back it is of great value 
as a soil cover. The growth of DaJbcrgia sissoo and Dalhergia laiifolia is 
so low that they show little promise. Other exotics that have been tried 
include Cassia grandis, C. spectahiliSy Dalhergia microphylla, Lonchocarpus 
sp., Adenanthera pavonina, Peltophorurn ptcrocarpum (syn. P, ferrugi- 
ncum), and P. spcciosum var. africanum; but none seem of outstanding 
value. 

Several species of Alhizzia also have been tested. A, lehhck makes 
very slow, compact growth, with a crowm of foliage too low for coffee 
shade; A. fastigiata has a more suitable habit, but also is very slow 
growing. Alhizzia falcata (syn. A. mohiccana), on the other hand, is very 
rapid in growth and w’^ould be of considerable value as a shade tree if only 
it were a little more permanent; it almost ahvays succumbs to root disease 
before it is ten years old, and is often broken or blown down by wind. 
Finally, there is Alhizzia ohinensis (syn. A. stipulata, /I. marginata) which 
has proved to be the most suitable shade tree for Robusta coffee; it is 
easily established, rapid in growth (although* for two or three years it 
grows at an acute angle before the stem is pulled up to the perpendicular); 
it forms a diffuse crown of foliage well above the coffee and requires little 
pruning; and it seems to be relatively long-lived; in hotter countries it is 
reported to have a short life, but the original specimen in the Botanic 
Gardens at Entebbe (about twenty-five years old) is still in good health. 
In order to obtain shade quickly, seedlings of this Alhizzia may be planted 
relatively closely, e.g. at a spacing of thirty feet; as the trees grow, a 
few of the lower branches may be removed in order that a high canopy 
may be formed and, as fully grown trees have a wide spread, it may be 
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thinned to a spacing of sixty feet. Experiments are being laid down to 
test the relative worth of the native figs and of A. chinensis as shade for 
Bobusta coffee, for experience appears to demonstrate that these two types 
are the best sliade trees for tlie warmer, wetter parts of the country. 

Tea has not been grown long enough on a large scale in Uganda for 
many definite statements to be made concerning the best methods of 
culture, yet there is much evidence that shade, if it is at all heavy, has 
a bad influence on tea, as the young shoots develop with long internodes 
and the manufactured tea lias a very watery liquor. But it does appear 
that there is a need for trees which will break the force of the dry winds 
which blow at some times of the year and whicli soon stop the flushing 
of exposed bushes. For the purpose of windbreaks in tea it appears un¬ 
likely that there will be found a more suitable tree than Grevillea wbiista, 
used for the same purpose in many tea-growing countries. Its erect habit, 
which prevents it from becoming a good shade tree, is just what is required 
in the circumstances; Grevillea is quick growing, easy to establish and 
does not compete unduly with tea bushes for water supplies. Australian 
chemists have reported Silky Oaks as containing considerable quantities 
of aluminium in their leaves and twigs. There was said to be some doubt 
as to the identification of the species, as some Silky Oaks contained alumi¬ 
nium whilst others did not; but in the light of later knowledge of the 
influence of soil characters on the uptake of ash-constituents by plants it 
is probable that the Grevillea, which was one of the species concerned, 
absorbed aluminium from acid soils but not frotn neutral or alkaline ones. 
This effect explain why coffee in Uganda has not greatly flourished in 
proximity to Grevillea. 

There is need for investigation of this question of the composition of 
the leaf litter afforded by various species of shade trees on our principal 
East African coffee soil types. In coffee, a shade-tree whose leaf-mulcli 
is rich in bases would be desirable; whereas in tea the planting of a tree 
that made for increased surface-soil acidity might be an advantage, e.g. 
in correcting the accumulation of bases on old house sites, on which tea 
will not grow. 

It is hoped that investigations of this problem may be made, but for. 
the present there is no doubt that widely spaced Grevillea rohusta trees 
will have a beneficial effect on tea that may be exposed to wind, and that 
this tree may be recommended for planting on Uganda tea estates. 

It was mentioned above that, with regard to tea in Uganda, shelter 
from the wind rather than shade from the sun is needed. The some con¬ 
sideration applies to many perennial crops, for dry winds have a very bad 
effect on growth. For example, it appears that exposure is often the cause 
of poor growth and cropping in citrus fruits; it is certain that young trees 
greatly benefit from shelter. In addition to the species utilised to pro¬ 
vide shade, other trees have been planted as wind-breaks. The indigenous 
Naambya {Markhamia platycalyx, Bignoniacese) is quite useful fc^ the 
purpose, for although its growth is not so rapid nor its height as great as 
that of some exotic trees, yet it possesses an erect habit, does not compete 
unduly with crops in the vicinity, and produces poles valuable for building 
purposes. 

The question of root competition is of great importance in the case 
of many of the quick-growing exotic trees which have been planted for 
windbreaks, for their roots* will extend over a wide s^one, checking the 
growth c£ any crops that may be planted there. The various apecies of 
Eucaiyptm and Cedrela are especially harmful in this respect, but Ihe 
same effect may he seen in a smalier degree when Caamrina equiaeti^Ua^ 
4 . <ntnmitgh4mi<ma clr €<»$ia. Jdamm am pliixtod. As iMnlibnisd; 
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the provision of windbreaks is of more importance on tea estates than 
on coffee estates, where sliade trees may be planted through the crop. 
There is relatively little prfissure on land in Uganda, and therefore it can 
almost always be arranged that definile belts of trees can be planted. Tt 
is often found that there have'. Ikmuj relatively demse native settlements 
along the toj)B of lidges and tliai tea will not grow on the old house sites. 
Tt is advisable that such areas on tea estates should be planted with 
trees to serve not only as windbreaks but also as sources of fuel, of whioli 
a good supply is required for tea factories. 

Jf the trees are to be used for fuel, there is much to he said in favour 
of planting Eucalyptus, which grows rapidly and burns well; but it must 
be remembered tliat the effect of root competition will be seen over a 
wide zone. Where space is limited and tea will l)e planted near the 
windbreak, it is better to use other trees, such as Acrocarpus fra^ciriifolins, 
whose rapid erect growth would justify more freqiKuit planting in Uganda, 
and whose root competition does not seem so strong. At altitudes of 
about 6,(X)0 ft., where the growtli of this species is slower and its habit 
is more spreading, it should be a useful shade tree for coffee. 

— Eo^i African Agriculfnral Journal. 

EMERGENCY RUBBER COAGULANTS 

Tlie following notes are issued in view of the prevailing shortage of 
formic and acetic acids mnoug small users. It is rt'coinrnencled that pro¬ 
prietary coagulants of unknown eom])osition should he avoided and that 
the prices at which coagulants are offered should he carefully scrutinised 
in relation to their coagulating power. For comparison it may he men¬ 
tioned that the cost of (coagulation with formic and acetic acids at the 
present controlled prices amounts to approximately 0.4 cents per pound 
(.)f rubber. 

E(U)N0M1CAL USE OF COAOULANTS 

Under normal conditions it is rec<)ninieudc?d that the dose of acud 
used for coagulation should be such that a clear or only slightly cloudy 
serum remains. This dosage should not be exceeded and it may he justi¬ 
fiable under present circumstances to eke out supplies by nulueing the 
quantity slightly. It should, however, be noted that the ])reseuce of a 
milky serum indicates that rubber is being lost. 

Many small prodiu^ers roll their rubber within a few hours of addition 
of acid to the latex. The amount can be reduced by approximately ^ if 
the latex is allowed to coagulate overnight. 

It has been suggested from Malaya that economy can be effected by 
re-using a proportion of tlie serum. Tests of this method are being carried 
out at Dartonfield but the results so far have been rather conflicting. In 
an initial trial moderately good coagulation was obtained when latex (pre¬ 
viously diluted to a dry rubV)er content of 2^ pounds per gallon) was 
treated with its bulk of serum from the previous day’s coagulation and 
the dose of acid was reduced to f of the normal quantity. In a later trial 
under similar conditions c(mgulation was incomplete even when | of the 
nQirznal dose of acid was used hut a further trial now in progress is giving 
satisfactory results with § of the normal dose. It seems possible that the 
value pf the luotbod is affected by weather conditions. It can, however, 
bp recommended for trial on estates. 

ALTERNATIVE COAGULANTS 

Sulphuric Acid, 

Rubber manufacturers object to the use of sulphuric acid as a ooagu- 
lm% baoauiip the praspnee pf an excess of acid in the rubber, which may 
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easily occur under estate conditions, has an adverse effect on its vulcaniz- 
ing properties. Nevertheless sulphuric acid can be regarded as a reason¬ 
ably satisfactory emergency coagulant and it is, in fact, the only alternative 
material which is likely to ha obtainal)le in adecpiate quantities for estate 
use at short notice. 

Concentrated sulphuric, acid (oil of vitriol) is extremely dangerous to 
handle and should be diluted to half-strength before issue to estates and 
retailers. The half-strength acid should be diluted before use as a coagu¬ 
lant in the proportion of 1 part of acid to 80 parts of water. DilvHon 
should he effected by adding the acid sloivly to the tvafer and not by adding 
water to the acid. Approximately ^ pint of diluted acid is required to 
coagulate a rubber sheet weighing pounds. (8 fluid oz. of half-strength 
acid in 4 gallons of water per 100 pounds of dry rubber.) 

The following points should be carefully noted when using sulphuric 
acid: — 

1. The quantity used for coagulation should be as small as possible. 
A slightly cloudy serum should remain after coagulation. 

2. The rubber must be thoroughly washed during and after milling 
to remove sulphuric acid. The latex should be diluted to a rubber content 
not exceeding lb. per gallon. 

3. Machinery is liable to be damaged by the diluted acid imlesK 
thoroughly washed after use. 

Half-strength sulphuric acid is at ])reseni being supplied by a leading 
importer at Rs. 2 per gallon (exclusive of the (^ost of carboys). One gallon 
should suffice for the coagulation of approximately 2,000 pounds of dry 
rubber. 

Vinegar. 

Vinf^gar is a useful emergency coagulant, but it is not likely to be 
available in large quantities. Toddy vinegar contains approximately 5 per 
cent, of acetic acid and 1 gallon will coagulate approximately 100 lb. of 
dry rubber. It may be used undiluted for crepe manufacture but should 
be diluted with an equal quantity of water for sheet making. Approxi¬ 
mately J pint of diluted vinegar is required to coagulate a rubber sheet 
weighing Ib. Rice vinegar containing about 8 per cent, of acid is also 
available. 

Coconut Water. 

The milky fluid which occurs in the coconut ferments on standing 
and produces an acid liquor which can be used as an emergency coagulant. 
The maximum acidity, corresponding to about J per cent, acetic acid, 
develops in 3*4 days, after which a reduction of acidity takes place. This 
material and other plant extracts referred to in a later paragraph should 
be strained through clean cloth before use to remove any solid matter. 
Approximately one ‘bottle’ (J gallon) of the fluid is required to coagulate 
a rubber sheet weighing 1^ ]h. 

Pyroligneous Acid. 

Pyroligneous acid containing approximately 10 per cent, of acetic acid 
together with other products is obtained by the distillation of wood or 
similar material such as coconut shells. The practicability of preparing 
an improved material from c.oconut shells at an economic price is being 
investigated by the Coconut Research Scheme in conjunction with the 
Department of Industries but commercial supplies are not available at 
present. 

Sugar. 

When undiluted latex containing a small quantity of sugar is allowed 
to stand overnight the sugar ferments and m^erately complete ooagnla* 
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tioix occurs. This form of coagulation does not produce- first grade rubber; 
crepe of off-colour owing to the absence of sodium bisulpliate and sheet is 
‘bubbly’. Ho^^ever, the method may be useful, especially to smallholders, 
in case of a severe shortage of coagulants. 

For the preparation of a rubber sheet weighing l-J lb., ^ ounce of 
sugar (half match-box full) dissolved in J pint of water should be added 
to i gallon of undiluted latex. (1 lb. of sugar in 2 gallons of water per 
100 lb. of dry rubber.) 

Other Coagulants, 

Lime juice contuins o-lO per cent, of citric acid and may prove useful 
as a coagulant for smallholders. The juice of 3-6 limes, depending on ripe¬ 
ness and juiciness, is required for the coagulation of a rubber sheet weigh¬ 
ing li lb. 

Various other plant juices and extracts aie stated to be used by small¬ 
holders wdicn normal coagulants arc unobtainable or unduly expensive. 
Goraka fruits when extracted twice by boiling with water were found to 
have an acid content of approximately 10 per cent. The extract from 1 lb. 
of semi-dried goraka fruits would thus suffice for the coagulation of 20 lb. 
of rubber. Weera and kamaranga fruits also yield acid extracts. 

No great objection can be raised to the use of such products in an 
emergency but vinegar or coconut water art*, considered preferable. 

Under the present exceptional conditions it may be necessary as a 
temporary measure for some producers to vary their normal methods of 
coagulation. It is, however, very strongly urged that normal procedure 
should be resumed at the earliest possible moment with a view to main¬ 
taining the Island's reputation for producing good quality plantation rubber, 

—The Tropical Agrieulturisf. 


AN APPEAL 

i<’OK GIFTS OF COFFEE FOK THE CANAiHAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 

Soon after the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, it was proposed that 
a few tons of Indian coffee should be presented to tlu* Biitish and AlUed 
Forces as a token of the deep appreciation of planters of the immense 
sacrifices the Forces were making in the causes of humanity, and the 
safety of the Empire. Jt was also suggested at the same time that the 
Indian Coffee Cess Committee should take the lead and make such arrange¬ 
ments as were necessary to give effect to this pro 2 )osal. 

As a result of the efforts since made by the Conmiittee, the Director 
of the Canadian Legion War Services, now in London, has, with pleasure, 
accepted the offer of a gift of Indian Coffee for the use of Canadian Troops 
when in France. 

It is singularly fortunate that an opportunity has been afforded to 
India to demonstrate to Canadians how palatable Indian coffee is. 
Though Canada is a growing market for coffee and C'anada does appreciate 
good coffee, Indian coffee is still almost unknown to Canadians. 

The Indian Coffee Cess Committee would be glad to collect the gifts 
of coffee planters may like to make for the purpose. Arrangements will 
also be made by the Committee to despatch this coffee to London and to 
get it roasted, ground and packed before it is handed over to the Director 
of the Canadian Legion War Services. 

Advices of gifts may please be sent to the Secretary, Indian Coffee 
Cess Committee, Bangalore, who will duly acknowledge them in these 
ooluxxms. 
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WHAT IS MOCHA COFFEE? 

This is a question whicli interests us because. Kenya produces quite a 
large quantity of Mocha type coffee, which we believe can match in the 
cup the best Mocha’s of Arabia. In our belief, Mocha coffee is essentially 
a matter of the riglit variety of coffee, the right climate and the right 
preparation. We have in Kenya the right variety of coffee and the right 
(ilimate and we can give Mocha preparation to as much of our coffee as 
the world demands. 

We have recjently studied coffee literature with a view to finding out 
just what Mocha coffee is. From Mr. William K. Ukers in ‘All About 
Coffee’ we derive the following information: — 

‘Once all the coffee of Arabia went to the outside world through the 
port of Mocha, which never raisi‘d any coffee. The port is no longer of 
commercial importance; but its name has been permanently attached to 
the coffee of this country. 

Mocha, Moka or Morkha coffee, i.e*. (h)ffea amhica, is raised prin¬ 
cipally in the vilayet of Yemen, a south-eastern district. Yemen is a 
rugged, mountainous region, in which innumerable small valleys at high 
elevations are irrigated by waters from the mt'lting snows of the mountains. 

Ill Aden and Hodeida tlu^ beau is submitted to further cleaning by 
the principal foreign export houses to whom it has come from the moun¬ 
tains in rather dirt}' coiKlitioii. 

F'or many generations Mocha coffee, was I’ocognised throughout the 
v\orld as the best coffee obtainable; and until the Pure Food l^aw went 
into effect in the United States, other higli grade c.t)lT(H‘s were frequently 
sold by American firms under tlie uaine of Mocha. Now, only coffees 
growui in Arabia are entitled to that valuable tradt* name. They grow’ in 
a small area in the mountainous regions of tlie south-western portion of 
the Arabian peninsula, priiKupalJy in the province, of Y(*men, and are knowm 
locally by the names of the districts m which they are ])roduced. Com¬ 
mercially they are graded as: Mocha Extra, for all extra qualities; Mocha 
No. 1, consisting of only perfect berries; No. 2, showing a few^ broken 
beans and quakers; No. d, having a heavier percentage of brokens and 
quakers and also some dust. Arabia being a geographical rather than a 
political division, shij^inents of her coffees (according to U.S.A. Customs 
ilegulatioiis, lyidl, amended 19B4, effective «Tuly H, 1984) require shipments 
to be marked with tlie particular place of origin: Aden, Bahrein Islands, 
Hadramaut, Kuinait, (Iman, Qatar, Baudi, Arabia. TjuciaJ Coast, or Yemen. 

The coffee of Harar is know’u to the trade as Mocha longberry or 
Abyssinian longberry. Some of it is exported directly from Jibuti and 
the rest is forw’arded to Aden in Arabia, for re-exporting. 

The name Mocha tnay be used only for coffees of Arabia. Before 
the Pure Food Law was enacted, it was frequently the custom to mix 
Bourbon Santos with Mocha and to sell the blend as Mocha. Also, 
Abyssinian coffees were generally knowm in the trade as Longbeny, Mocha, 
or just straight Mocha. 

The event of the year (1907) which created the most stir and discussion, 
was the coming into force of the Pure F’ood and Drugs Act, making it 
obligatory to label coffee, and all other foods, truthfully. One of the 
earliest rulings under the Act forbade the then prevalent mislabelling of 
various coffees as “Mocha.” and “Java”, which were about the only names 
fkmiliar to consumers befctt’e the ruling. 

One of the most celebrated coffee cases under the Pure Pood Act wiis 
tried in Chicago, February, 1§12. The question was, w&etfaer in tiew of 
longstanding trade custom, it was still proper to call an Abyssinian oo&m 
(Longberry Mocha) Mocha. The defendant was charged with misbrandiiE^^ 
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because he sold as Java and Mocha a coffee containing Abyssinian coffee. 
The court decided that the product should be called Abyssinian Mocha; 
but since then, general acceptance has obtained of the Government's view 
point as expressed in F.l.D. No. 91, which was that only coffee grown in the 
province of Yemen in Arabia could properly be known as Mocha coffee.* 

From a translation of Mr. H. E. Jacob's book The Saga of Coffeej 
we find one paragraph only, which reads as follows: — 

‘The name “Mocha** has a wonder-working influence. Araby cannot 
produce nearly as mixch Mocha as the public demands. Brazil has hare 
come to the coffee-merchant*8 aid. During the rainy season, coffee is shipped 
on old-style “wind-jammers” to Arabia, by the longest route, round the 
Cape of Good Hope. It reaches port as wet as a soaked sponge. The 
damp and the long voyage have spoiled its aroma. Doctored and dried 
under the Arabian sun, and rechristened with the money-making name 
of Mocha, it is now shipped on steamers to be sold in the great markets 
of the West.* 

Whilst Kenya Mocha type may not have all the characteristics of the 
genuine Mocha of Yemen, in the cup it is probably the nearest match 
which the world produces. Supplies are somewhat limited, but if traders 
overseas are interested we suggest that they should allow the coffee trade 
in Nairobi to match the types they require. 

—Monthly Bulletin of the Coffee Board of Kenya. 

FINE ‘NAPIER”GRASS OF MYSORE 

This is a dry land fodder grass, and cultivators have greatly appreci¬ 
ated it. Even on poor lands, this wonderful grass grows excellently well 
and self-seeds. The only place in India where this grass was grown till 
this year was Hebbal. It was obtained by the Hebbal Farm nearly 
12 years ago from California. It is issued from Hebbal to several parts 
of the State and to Bombay Presidency, Nawanagar, North-West Frontier 
Province, etc. 

The bringing out of this grass which was sleeping in the botanical 
plots for 12 years at Hebbal was an achievement of the Mysore Agri¬ 
cultural Department. There is no grass to equal it to grow on dry lands 
as a purely rain-fed crop. It thrives on the poorest soils. The Agricul¬ 
tural Department has made arrangements to grow this grass over 
1,400 acres all over the State this year. Mr. Kerr, the Animal Husbandry 
Expert of the Government of India, pointed out during his visit to Mysore 
that *the extension of this grass on similar poor land is obviously called 
for as seed is available and will prove of immense value as fodder for both 
aheep and cattle*. —Myeore Information Bureau. 

RUBBER ANIToUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 3rd February 1940 
were: — 

Bubber, including export licenses ... 54 cents a lb. 

Bubber Export Quota ... ... 14.25 cents a lb. 

First quality Bubber alone ... * 40.00 cents a lb. 

TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The quota prices ruling in South India on 14th February 1940 w^ere: 

Tea Export Quota ... 6 annas 6 pies (Nominal) 

Internal Market Bights ... 1 pie per lb. (Nominal) 

In Calcutta the market for Export ranged from As. 7-3 to As* 7-7 in 
the early part of the week, but the price declined to As. 7 per lb., probaUy 
due to the fact that Export sales are now practically over. 

Internal consumption quota 1^ pies per lb. 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Mai^et 

{Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Associatioii Reports,) 

Bales Noe. 81 and 32 were held on 29th and 30th ♦Tannar’y and 5th and 6th February i 
1940. 

As in previous sales, a few seleete-d lots of good liquoring leas sold at good 
prices, and there was a good demand for well made Pekoes. For the rest, enquiry was 
very limited and the bids registered showed an irregular decline of ^ to I anna. Bellers 
were not prepared to sell at these prices, but considerable quantities were sold after 
the sale at about six pies below last rates. 



Season 19d9>40 

Average on same 
date 

DESCRIPTION 

Sale 1 
No. 31 1 

Sale 
No. 32 

Average 
bo date 

In 

1938 

In 

1937 


As. £>. 1 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Rights 

11 7 1 

1 

11 0 

n 5 

9 11 

10 5 

For Internal Consumption: — 

j 

j 

i 

i 

1 



1 

Leaf Teas ••• | 

Dusts ••• 1 

Green Teas j 

1 

3 10 1 

4 5 

7 10 

3 6 

4 4 

7 5 

4 6 

4 5 

5 10 

1 

3 6 

4 2 

4 10 

4 0 

5 2 


RUBBBR.—London Rubber on 12th February 1940, 12 16/16d. 


The Colombo Market 


{Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association,) 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea , 


Acboor 
Anei Erngal 
Arrapetta 
CJheruvally 
Ohundale 
Kairbetta 
Kilmelfort Group 
Kpney 
K^ihbazha 
Lockhart 
Mahttlaroo 
Nonsuch 
Orkaden 

Pootoomulla 


Sales on 
Jan. 23 A 80, 1940 
98 
86 
76 

... 1.00 
90 
87 
80 
70 

. 78 

94 

82 

... 1.13 

76 
85 


South Indian Tea—( contd.) 


Sin^ara 

Surianalle 

Touramulla 

VaghaiOon 

Vellamalai 

Wentworth 


Sales on 
Jan. 28 A 80,1940 
... 1.06 
93 
78 
71 
90 
81 


Rubber 

Sales on 
Jan. 26 A Feb, 1.1940 
Bibbed Smoked Sheet t ..: 65i to 55| 
Contract Crepe - ... 

Mottled Brown Latex Crejpe 61 to 68 
Brown ^Scrap Crepe 50| 
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The Madras Market 

Current on 16th February, KMO 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Paterson & Co.» Share Brokers, Madras: — 

Since our last report a fortnight ago, markets have remained exceptionally dull and 
conditions are probably as quiet as in the worst days of the 1938 slump. Apart from 
a firm market in G-overnment securities and considerable investment support for the 
better class preference shares, conditions have been apathetic, and the volume of business 
transacted has been very nominal. It is easy to account for the falls that have taken 
place in a large number of industrial equities but it is impossible to find an adequate 
reason to account for the sharp setback in rubber shares when the price of the raw 
commodity has improved and when it is known that rubber companies will be little 
effected by the excess profits tax as it is in its present form. When markets suffer a sharp 
setback it is usual for buying orders to be withdrawn or held back until markets are 
again more certain, and this is the only reason that can account for the lack of interest 
shown in shares of the rubber section w'hich under current conditions must be doing 
very well. 

Rubber ,—The price of Spot rubber at one time touched 1/OJd., in London. The 
price locally on the West coast is we understand in the neighborhood of 40 cents 
per lb. for uncouponed rubber and 14 cents for couponed rubber. Support in this 
section has been so limited that it has been impossible even to absorb the usual routine 
orders without a drop in price. Cochin Malabars after touching Rs. 6 closed firmer at 
Bs. buyers, sellers holding out for Bs. 6^. Malankaras changed hands at Bs. 38} 
with likely sellers over. A small buying enquiry was noticeable for Vaikundams at 
Bs. 7} with sellers holding out for a rupee higher. Among those of the more recent 
issues, Kalpettas at one time changed hands at down to Bs. 16 closed a little above 
their worst at Bs. 16}. Vellianinttams were purely nominal at Bs. 16. Midlands after 
changing hands at Bs. 4*9 as., rallied to Bs. 4-11 as. 

Teas .—This section was very steady but only a limited business was reported. 
Periakaramalais changed bands at Bs. 17-12 as., with sellers over. On the other hand 
Vellamalais were transacted at Bs. 10-2 as. Small speculative interest was shown in 
Kalasa teas at Bs. 4-11 as. but Chembra Peaks ruled quiet at Bs. 3. United Nilgiris 
showed a further gain at Bs. 111-8 as. Bevasholas were offered in small parcels at 
Bs. 7-8 as. without attracting support. Among planting debentures, Fringfords changed 
hands at Bs. 103 and there was a good demand for Yellamalai debentures at Bs. 104. 
Ouchterloney Valley debs., changed hands at Bs. 101. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


January 21, 1940 to February 8, 1940—(/wc/«.virc). 

(Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 



Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 


Total 

2. Kalthuritty ... 


II 

124-36 

124-36 

•25. Kotagiri 

... 


56-53 

56-53 

8. Kallar B’dge 

... 


162'18 

162-18 

-26. Ootacamund... 


... 

55-71 

55-71 

4. Koney 



122-29 

122-29 

27. Yercaud 


... 

72-00 

72-00 

8. Twyford 

... 


242-65 

242*65 

80. Devarsliola 





9. Pettimudi ... 


BtH 

328-51 

328*51 

T.E.S, ... 

... 

... 

77-58 

77-58 

10, Kalaar 

««• 


236*44 


81. Calicut 

... 

... 

115-29 

115-29 

11, Chittavurrai... 

• •• 


41-46 

41-46 

32. Euttiyadi ... 

... 

... 

19P73 

191-78 

12, Bodi’kanur... 

• •• 


20-17 


33. Vayitri 

... 

... 

151*16 

lSl-16 

13. Cochin 

• •• 


131-21 

131-21 

34. Manautoddi... 

... 


83-97 

83-97 

14. Mooply 

• • • 


130-62 


35. Bilgiris 


... 

66-40 

66*40 

15. Pachaimallai 



125-74 

125-74 

88. PolTibetta ... 

... 

... 

61-18 

61*18 

16. Mudis 

• •• 


179-59 

179-59 

89. Coovercolly ... 

N.R. 

N.R, 

74-22 

N.R. 

17. POLLAOHI ... 



33-06 

33-06 

41. Kadamane 

••• 


265-55 

265*55 

18. Bopeway 





48. Merthisub'gey 

• ee 

••• 

99-02 

99-02 

Waterfall ... 

*•» 




45. Bal^onnur... 

e»« 

••• 

88-54 

88*54 

21. Keirala Estate 

N.R. 

N.R. 

148-85 

N.R. 

46. Makoalorb... 

ee» 


116-41 

n6*4i 

22. Nadnftttam 



118-33 

118-33 

47. Madras . ... 

0-06 

... 

33-76 

33-82 

24. Opoilddr 

■ *. ' 

m 

H 

48-66 

48-66 







N.B.«:Ko Beturn Beoeived, 
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EDITORIAL 

By the time this issue reaches readers they should have in their hands 
the appeal by the President on behalf of the U.P.A.S.l. War Fund, The 
aims and objects of the Fund are clearly set out, and it will be seen that 
the greater part of the amount collected will be disbursed at once; there 
will not be a recurrence of the position that occurred after the war of 
1914-18 when, most fortunately in one way, the amount collected was 
far in excess of what was required for the benefit of planters wounded 
during the war, and was eventually utilised in a subscription to a Nursing 
Association giving free membership to all planters who had seen active 
service. On this occasion, a reserve is being maintained for the help prh 
marily of planters, but the bulk of the subscriptions will go at once for 
the benefit of the troops. 

An appeal such as this is certain to receive generous support from 
planters, and the only recommendation we need make in these columns 
is to urge most strongly the use of a Banker’s Order, which will save a 
great deal of work and correspondence to the Secretaries of District Asso¬ 
ciations. Many planters, in addition to a regular subscription, may wish 
also to make occasional donations, and there are many ways of collecting 
the few extra rupees for this. One, which has been described as weak- 
willed, but is none the less effective, is to collect all four-anna pieces in 
a special box; another is to credit to the h'und all bridge-winnings {without 
debiting bridge-losses against it; look on the losses us payment for the 
evening’s entertainment). A third way is to ffne yourself for bad language, 
according to a graduated scale (though personally we intend to exempt 
oui'selves on the golf-course—^muoh too trying). We used this system at 
O.T.C. Camps at home. As we were dealing with horses, there was no 
restriction out of doors; on the mess table, however, was a collection box, 
and anyone swearing at meals contributed, according to a well thought out 
taril^^ for the ben^t of the camp servants. A simple 'damn’, if we 
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remember rightly, cost a penny: ‘hell* and ‘bloody’ were tuppence each, 
and there was a higher fine for those less elegant words the Army uses. 
The system also illustrated incidentally that a Scotsman can on occasion 
‘bang saxpence’. One young man, after a particularly trying morning, 
had had to contribute several times during lunch; but after a bit he 
quietened down. He then inadvertently, and in the course as it were of 
normal conversation, let slip a mild and inoffensive ‘damn’. The Mess 
President pounced at once, and in a burst of reckless rage the victim 
shouted ‘Oh, to hell with the . . . thing; there’s sixpence, and you can 
keep the change!’ We rather think he was fined again for his remarks 
when he discovered that according to the tariff for the word he’d used 
there wasn’t any change. 

There’s no need for us to elaborate on this theme: readers are well 
aware that there are many ways in which small sums, the loss of which 
will scarcely be noticed, can be set aside; and these in the aggregate 
amount to considerable and useful contributions. 

There is only one other j)oint on which comment might not be out 
of place. We have heard the view expressed (and we thoroughly agree) 
that those engaged in active service, and their dependents, should be 
properly looked after by the State, even if taxation has to be considerably 
increased to provide for it. But wdiatever provision is made, the State 
must always act according to fairly rigid rules, under which cases of hard¬ 
ship must inevitably arise. Both during and after the war therefore 
there will be room for work, and good work, by voluntary organisations, 
and it is the plain duty of all of us to give all the help we can. 

SUPPLY OF GERMAN MEDICINES 

The following letter has been received from the Custodian of Enemy 
Property, Bombay: — 

1. In November 1989 a circular was sent to all Provincial Govern¬ 
ments requesting them to send in the requirements of hospitals and insti¬ 
tutions in their Provinces for Bayers drugs and medicines. These indents 
have already been dealt with. 1 note that no indent was received from 
you and therefore presume that your association does not come within the 
purview of the Provincial Government. 

2. I have the honour to request that you will send in your require¬ 
ments and this will be met if there are any surplus quantities of drugs 
and medicines left over after the various Governments requirements have 
been fulfilled. 

3. I would advise you, however, that all anti-malarials have been 
taken over by the Government of India. 

TAILPIECE 

It is sometimes a mistake to be too punctual, as is illustrated by the 
story of the three Scotsmen who arrived at King’s Cross about 7 p.m, 
so as to be in good time for the non-stop 8 o’clock train for the North. 
They decided to sj^end the time in the refreshment room, and enjoyed 
themselves so w^ell that they did not notice until the barmaid pointed it 
out that their train was about to leave. There followed a frenzied rush, 
and two of the men managed to board the train: the third was held back 
by a porter. He looked solemnly after his departing friends, then turned 
to the porter: 

.. ‘Man, that’s a grave, an irrerrep ... an irreparable error.* 

. ‘.Surely not, Sir,* said the porter; ‘there’s another train in the 

morning’. . . . ^ 

‘An, ..but-ye’ve .missed the point: ye see, they came to see me o&V- 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING THE 
STRENGTH OF BORDEAUX MIXTURE FOR THE 
CONTROL OF COFFEE LEAF DISEASES 

The marked rise in price and the difficulties connected with supplies 
of copper sulphate as a result of the war make necessary a very careful 
review of the use of this material for spraying, w'ith a view to the greatest 
possible economy. It has been pointed out previously {Planters' Chronicle, 
Vol. XXXV, No. 3, February Brd 1940, p. 53) that the indications point 
to the necessity of maintaining spray programmes in the coming hot 
weather. Whether, in areas where two sprays are normally carried out, 
some reduction in the post monsoon programme will be possible can only 
be decided at a later date, according to the development of the disease 
situation. Advice will be gladly given on the basis of reports on the 
disease situation as it appears in the monsoon months. 

Economy in the issue of copper sulphate could also be obtained by 
reducing the quantity of mixture per acre or by reducing the strength. 
Evidence on the impoi'tance of the quantity of mixture applied has already 
been published (Ann. Hep. Coffee Scientific Officer, Mysore Coffee Eirpi. 
8tn. Bull., No. 19, 1939, pp. 4-6) which suggests that attempts to cut 
down the volume of spray will be followed by a reduction in effective disease 
control. Further evidence, not yet published, still further reinforces this 
view and shows that the reduction in th(‘ control of disease resulted in a 
reduction in the subsequent crop. At the same time, the results also 
suggested that, with the same volume of spray per acre, control of disease 
was rather better with larger nozzles (No. 2) than with smaller ones, pro¬ 
vided the pressures were maintained. Fuller details will be published 
later. 

There remains the possibility of reducing the strength of the mixture. 
At the Experiment Station the normal spray application is with a 2-2-40 
mixture and this has been copied on many estates. There seems no reason, 
for comparative trials, to assume that stronger mixtures give an improved 
control consistent with economics, and on estates where stronger mixtures 
are in use, the reduction to a 2-2-40 mixture can be recommended with 
confidence. 

In order to investigate whether still weaker mixtures w^ould give effec¬ 
tive contml of Leaf Disease, an experiment w^as laid out after the S.-W. 
monsoon of 1939 in a block of coffee which had received a uniform 2-2-40 
spray in the hot weather of 1939. While it was realised that a post mon¬ 
soon spray was not the most suitable for studying the comparative value 
of different sprays, the urgency of the problem made it necessary to com¬ 
mence work at the earliest possible moment, in the hope that some useful 
indications might be obtained. 

The experiment consisted of a comparison of three spray strengths— 
1-1-40, l^-l^-4() and 2-2-40—in a randomized block, each treatment being 
repeated six times on plots consisting of 8 rows of 30 plants. The sprays 
were applied on the 25th and 26th October and the volumes of spray applied 
and the pressures used were kept constant for all treatments, so that the 
only variable was the strength of spray utilised. 

Observations were made in all the plots at the beginning of February 
in order to examine the disease situation in relation to the treatments. 
The method used was a modification of that previously used in studies of 
spray treatments. A preliminary examination showed that prospective 
cropping shoots of 7 joints formed a common growth unit on the trees in 
the plots and could be found with ease on most of the trees. A random 
sample of 100 such branches were examined in the six central rows of each 
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plot, and records made of the number of leaves present and the number 
of leaves showing Leaf Disease infection. The data obtained are shown 
in Table I, based on the six blocks of the experiment and also on five 
blocks, omitting one block for reasons which will be given below. 

Table L—Leaf Count Data from Spray Strength Experiment 1939-40. 
No. of Leaves per Percentage 

Treatment 100 branches Infection 

0 blocks 5 blocks 6 blocks 6 blocks 

2-2-40 639 646 66.7% 66.1% 

li.li-40 632 608 70.9% 70.7% 

1-1-40 607 601 69.7% 69.7% 

As can be seen the differences are very small and the statistical ana¬ 
lysis of the figures shows no significant differences either for the total num¬ 
ber of leaves or for the percent age infection. 

An examination of the individual plot data showed that an abnormally 
high value for the amount of leaf present was obtained in the first plot 
examined, compared with the other plots in the first block and with the 
range of values shown between treatments in the other five blocks. A fresh 
statistical analysis based on five blocks was carried out for the number of 
leaves, but again no significance could be attached for the differences, 
though, as can be seen from the table, the difference between the normal 
spray and the two weaker sprays was increased. 

An attempt was then made to combine the data for healthy and dis¬ 
eased leaves, since although the differences for total leaf and for percentage 
infection are statistically insignificant individually, it seemed possible that 
combined together the difference would be enhanced, since the data for 
the 2-2-40 spray showed both a higher leaf amount and a lower percentage 
infection, than the other two treatments. Obviously a diseased leaf is less 
valuable to the tree than a healthy one so that a fresh study of the data 
was made giving a lower value to a diseased leaf than to a healthy leaf. 
It w^as assumed for the purpose of this analysis that a healthy leaf was 
worth two diseased leaves and a new set of figures were obtained. From 
the total number of leaves counted, the number of healthy leaves were 
subtracted and multiplied by two. The figure so obtained was added to 
the actual number of diseased leaves counted in the field. This analysis 
was carried out for five blocks omitting the first block which showed ex¬ 
cessive variability, and the figures obtained are given in Table II. 

Table II.—Combination of Diseased and Healthy Leaf Observed (6 Blocks). 
Treatment Diseased Leaf -t- {Healthy Leaf x 2) 


2-2-40 

866 

H-li-40 

790 

1-1-40 

784 


The statistical analysis carried out with these new figures showed a 
significant difference between the 2-2-40 strength and the two weaker 
strengths. 

The general conclusion from these preliminary observations is that 
there is a risk of reduced efficiency with a reduction of strength below 
2-2-40. On the other hand, the differences are quite small and it seems 
that a reduction in strength is better than no spray at all. Unfortunately 
it is too early to venture on any discussion of the economics of the situation. 

For the moment, it is considered that a reduction below 2-2-40 cannot 
be advised for the hot weather spray, although small trials of lower strengths 
are strongly recommended so that information on the economics of the 
weaker sprays may be obtained. The mere fact that the weaker strengths 
are probably less effective is only part of the problem. With high prices 
and shortage oi stocks of copper sulphate, some sacrifice of effective diaeaae 
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control may be a better solution than reducing the acreage treated. This 
obviously cannot be answered at once and the more experinaental trials 
made the more readily can the situation be assessed. 

The experiment reported here will be continued and progress reports 
published at intervals. Assistance will gladly be given in laying down small 
scale experiments capable of giving dehnite results on estates. It need 
hardly be stated that small well designed experiments will give quicker 
and more reliable results than larger single block comparisons although 
they entail a little extra trouble. It is hoped that in a limited number 
of cases it will be possible to collect leaf count data along the lines used 
in this experimcmi as experience has shown that tliey give a very satisfac¬ 
tory indication of the effectiveness of disease control treatments. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to the Experiment Station Staff 
who carried out tlie field experiments. 

15th Februaryj 1940. W. W. MAYNE, 

U.PA.S.L Coffee Scientific Officer, 

I.L.O. CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN 1940 

That, notwithstanding the war, the 1940 session of the International 
Labour Conference will be held at Geneva from the 5th June was the most 
important decision rea(*hed last week by the 89th session of the Governing 
Body of the I.L.O.; the agimda will consist of only one item: methods of 
collaboration between puljlic authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. 

The session, held at the special request of several extra-European 
countries, furnished a striking proof of the loyalty of tlie States Membera 
and of their faith in the possibility of the I.L.O.'s carrying on its services 
to its constituents, whether neutrals or belligerents, even in war-time. 

The Governing Body took note wdth lively satisfaction of several recent 
Government pronouncements to this effect: President Koosevelt, in a 
special message to the Havana Conference, had expressed the hope that 
there would be no lessening of the activities of the I.L.O. during the 
existing world emergency, and pledged his full collaboration in its 
constructive non-political international effort; by the Declaration of Havana, 
the Governments, employers and work-people of the American Continent 
had pledged their unwavering support for the continuance with unimpaired 
vigour of the efforts of the I.L.O. to accomplish its high purpose of 
achieving social justice; and in Great Britain, Lord Halifax, Foreign 
Secretary, and Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister for Labour, had assured 
Parliament that Government fully approved of the decision of the I.L.O. 
to continue its work during the war as completely as conditions would allow. 

In response to the general desire that the special problems created by 
war and mobilisation demanded immediate attention, studies on the follow¬ 
ing questions, among others, were included in the 1940 technical programme 
of the I.L.O.: men disabled in war: their right to compensation and their 
vocational and social rehabilitation; problems or organisation of the labour 
market arising out of the war; vocational retraining as a continuous means 
of adapting the supply of labour to the demand; influence of the war and 
mobilisation on national regulations concerning hours of work and rest 
periods, and on the conditions of work of women; adjustment of wage rates 
to changing prices; adaptation of social insurance to mobilisation and war; 
industrial relations in colonial territories. . 

As migration problems would be accentuated as a consequence of the 
war; it was proposed that a meeting of the Permanent Committee on 
Migration for Settlement, shouid be .held on the occasion of the 1940 I.L. 
Cohfmnoe;- “ '*■. . 
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INDIAN COFFEE CESS COMMITTEE 

Eeview of the Activities of the Indian Coffee Cess Committee in India 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1939. 

During the period under review, the Indian Coffee Cess Committee held 
its Annual Meeting on the 1st November, 1939. The Executive Sub* 
Committee met on the 31st October and the Market Expansion Sub- 
Committee the day before, for a detailed examination of the subjects 
coming up before the full Committee and to make their recommendations 
thereon. 

2. As usual, at these Meetings, the Committee reviewed the coffee 
propaganda work carried out in India and the United Kingdom since its 
previous meeting. Kapid progress had been made in India under the 
system of departmental control of propaganda work introduced on 1st April, 
1939. Nine Coffee Houses had been opened and work was in full swing 
in selected areas, such as Ijahore, Delhi, Bombay, Secunderabad-Hyderabad 
and Kerala. The work in the Salem District had been brought to a suc¬ 
cessful close on the 30tli September, 1939. Tlie All-India Marketing 
Survey on Coffee started in 1936 was also nearing completion. A careful 
examination of the cost of the propaganda activities showed that a sum 
of Es. 87,050 would be required during the current year and tliis the Com¬ 
mittee sanctioned. 

3. As regards the year 1940-41, diminution in the income of the Com¬ 
mittee, depending as it does on exports of coffee, was to be expected under 
war conditions. An allotment of Es. 69,500 for propaganda work in India 
represented the maximum amount the Committee could set apart for this 
purpose, consistent with the needs of other activities and the state of the 
finances of the Committee. This amount is almost entirely to be used in 
developing the work already started in selected areas in India, and in 
opening seven more Coffee Houses in such areas. 

4. The same consideration of caution under war conditions led the 
Committee provisionally to fix the grant for the Indian Coffee Market 
Expansion Board, London, at ^€3,000 for the year 1940-41, but for the 
current year the Committee voted in full the grant of £4,100 the Board 
asked for its work. 

5. The Committee also considered the question of broadening the 
basis of the cess levied on coffee, so as to make all coffee produced in 
India contribute towards propaganda expenses. The specific suggestion 
of the levy of an acerage cess on coffee did not meet with favour, and, in 
the absence of a more acceptable proposal for broadening the basis of cess, 
the question was dropped. 

6. Another matter that engaged the attention of the Committee was 
a complaint from the trade in 'French Coffee’ that the rules, issued by 
the Qovernment of Madras to prevent adulteration in coffee, cause 
great hardship to them. These rules do not provide for the use ci the 
term ‘French Coffee’ to denote coffee-chicory mixtures. Such mixtures 
are always to be described as coffee-chicory or chicory-coffee mixtures 
giving equal prominence to either constituent of the mixture and indicat¬ 
ing its percentage. The Committee thought that, in the first instance, 
this question might be taken up with the Government of Madras by tibn 
Trade itself. 

7. Mr. J. H. Sprott was elected Vice-Chairman of the Committee 
for the year 1940-41, and Lt.-Col. H. F. Murland, Cwtain J. B, Eotha* 
wala and Messrs. N. Kirwan, T. A. Kylasam Filial, W. K. M. I^ani^, 
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R. C. Morris attd Sylvester Pais were elected to the Executive Sub- 
Committee in addition to the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, who are ex- 
officio members of this Sub-Committee. 

B. The Coffee Test Report, 1939, and the Annual Report of the Com¬ 
mittee for the year 1938-39 were published during the quarter under 
review, and copies distributed along with the Monthly Bulletin of Novem¬ 
ber and December respectively. 

9. Reference was made in the previous Review to an India Coffee 
House opened at 66 Queensway, New Delhi. This Coffee House was 
formally opened on the 16th November, 1939, by the Hon'ble Dewan 
Bahadur Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. A full account of this opening ceremony has been given 
in the Monthly Bulletin of the Committee for the month of November, 1939. 

10. All the eight Coffee Houses opened earlier in the year made satis¬ 
factory progress during tlie qiuirter under review. With the Coffee House 
opened in October on De Lisle Road in Bombay, and another opened in 
December in Nampalli in Hyderabad, the total number of Coffee Houses 
run by the Committee stood at ten at the end of the year 1939. 

11. The Demonstration Parties of Kerala continued to work at Thiru- 
vella, Cochin and Calicut. The question of opening Coffee Houses in 
Kerala in support of the work of these Parties also engaged the attention 
of the Committee. 

12. The Committee also participated in (1) The Mysore Dasara Exhi¬ 
bition, held from the 13th to the 28th October, (2) The Third All-India 
Swadeshi Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, Tiruvannamalai, held 
from the 19th to the 30th November, (3) The Fifth Deepavali Khadi tnd 
Swadeshi Exhibition, held at Bangalore from the 6th to the 12tfa Novem¬ 
ber, (4) The Seventh All-India Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition held at 
Calicut from the 3rd to the 17th December, and (5) The Annual Rural 
Exhibition, held at Oollannoor from the 21st to the ^rd December. 


QUO VADIS 

Brave Nazi Luftwaffe, daring deeds are VTittcn in your annals! 
The waters of your valour flow in least resistant channels, 

For Polish cities, open towns, and even humble houses, 

Tlie very sight of citizens your Teuton anger rouses. 

And while you vent your wrath on these, the nations stand aghast, 
Your every action vindicates the vandals of the past. 

Your noble pilots now have come across the foggy ocean, 

To try and sooth their ruffled pride by taking of the lotion 
That heals the hurt our ’planes have wrought by openly patrolling 
Your Seaplane sheds, and naval base, to keep the ball from rolling. 
And so you dive in bold attack upon our fishing fleet. 

Your radio announcer will of course extol the feat! 

Be careful not to penetrate upon our coast defences, 

(Too many horses come to grief while taking wire fences, 

They do not see the barb is there, and so they come a-tumble.) 

But you, my Nazi pilots, I am certain that you tremble 
The fact that while the eagle shows the colour of ita claws, 

The silent lion hides his steel beneath his velvet paws! 


GNIPPIT. 
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JUDGING FABRIC QUALITY 

The United States Department of Agriculture have produced in 
‘Farmers' Bulletin No. 1831* a pamphlet entitled ‘Judging Fabric Quality’ 
which may be of interest to farmers, but will certainly be of interest to 
farmers* wives. If farmers’ wives can be catered for by a State Depart¬ 
ment in America, there seems no good reason why planters* wives should 
not also be considered, and wo have therefore extracted some of the salient 
matter from this excellent pamphlet. 

The Bulletin points out that the first point a consumer checks in a 
fabric is the identification of the fibre. Today many fabrics are composed 
of two, three, or even more fibres; synthetics are spun and finished to 
look like natural fibres, and many different finishes and treatments are 
given both to yarns and fabrics which must completely bewilder those who 
go by the rule-of-thumb methods of our grand-mothers. 

Cotton is the first material dealt with, and with regard to this the 
Bulletin says: — 

*Pure Finish .—Tn cottons, as with other materials, greatest satisfac¬ 
tion comes from fabrics that have a pure finish (are virtually free from 
removable sizing substances) and are w^oven firmly enough to hold their 
shape. Take, for example, two qualities of muslin. A good-quality 
muslin has a smooth, firm texture due to uniform yams regularly spaced 
throughout the clolh. It looks practically the same after washing as 
before because the body depends upon the amount of cotton put into the 
yarn, not upon a finishing process or sizing material. A poor-quality 
muslin, on the other hand, has uneven yarns, perhaps defects in the weave, 
and excessive sizing that gives body to the fabric when it is new but dis¬ 
appears in the washing, leaving the cloth limp and porous. 

Once in a while in cotton cloth the ply of the yarn—that is, the num¬ 
ber of single strands twisted together to form the yarn for weaving—is 
used to denote quality. For example, in cotton broadcloth, particularly 
in men’s ready-made shirts, the term “two-by-two” is commonly used. This 
means that both the warp and filling yarns are plied. Tn these materials 
there are about 225 plied yarns to the square inch. This makes a fine 
cloth. Tn “two-by-one” broadcloth only the warp is a ply yarn. The 
filling yarns are single. The material is coarser, and the total number of 
yarns to the square inch is much lower—approximately 175.* 

The method of testing for cotton is as follows: — 

'Testing for Cottons .—When a lighted match is touched to an untreated, 
all-cotton material, it burns quickly with a yellow flame that flashes along 
and is difficult to put out. The burning cloth gives off an odor of burning 
paper, burns almost completely, and leaves practically no ash. Mercerized 
cotton burns a little less rapidly than the untreated, and what ash there 
is, is black. 

This burning test for cotton, or any other fiber for that matter, is 
satisfactory only when the fabric has not had some special finish and just 
one kind of fiber has been used. Cottons with a special finish sometimes 
burn with a flame similar to the untreated, but they char rather than 
burn completely, and the ash retains the shape of the original cloth.' 

Linen is dealt with next; as readers are probably aware, the long 
fibres of flax (‘line’) are used for the finest linen materials, and the short 
and broken fibres (‘tow*) for such coarser fabrics as toweling, etc. Fabrics 
made from tow are less lustrous than those made from line, but bright 
rayon yarns are often used with tow to give greater lustre. 

The natural colour of linen is gray; it is bleached either by chemical 
methods or by spreading on the grass in the sunshine; the latter method 
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causes less weakening of the material. Many Momen buy lialf l>leached 
linen instead of the fully bleached maierial; lliey know it lias not been 
weakened so irnich and that it will gradually whiten during use. One 
test for linen is as follows: — 

'The break fcai .—Without a microscope it is often very difficult to 
distinguish between linen and cotton. The two burn so mncl) alike that 
the burning test is not satisfact()ry. They can, liowcvei-, soirietiines be 
distinguished by the break test, lhavel out a yarn and break it. An all- 
col ton yarn breaks witli a. brushy end; an untreated, all-linen yarn breaks 
with a pointed end. Linen yarns that iiave had a special finish may have 
a fluffy break like a \vf)ol yai'u.’ 

l-nder the lieadijig of Silk j'efercuice is niad(^ to the pra(‘ti(;e of w^eight- 
iiig silks with luetallic finishes, and tin* test for silk is given as follows: — 

'The burning iest .—Since it is impossible to tell how much w^eigliting 
silk contains V)y tlie w’ay it looks and feels, tlio consumer has to buy blindly 
unless there is a label stating “]>ure dye'’ or “weighted”. Fortunately 
more and more mannfactiu’ers are putting labels on ready-to-wear garments, 
particularly if tliey anr made of ]>ure-dye silk. 

lint label or im label, tla* consumei* can use t1)e burning test on yard 
goods. lbn*e-dve silks burn readily with a small blue flame, which is 
easily extinguished, "hla^ odor is pung<‘nt. like that of burning feathers. 
Tin* asli is black and shin\ and forms in tiny, porous, brittle balls along 
the edge of the fabric. Weighted silk chars n\tber than bin-ns and leaves 
a black asli of the same sha]K* as the yarn nr cloth. The odor is the same 
as that of burning unwcigltted silk, thotigh perhaps not so strong.' 

Woollen fabrics are desalt with at length tincideuitally, it is spelt 
‘woolen’, a habit for wliicli we were severely and ])ainfnlly criticised at 
school). Refereiu'c is made also to tlic practice of im[)roving the texture 
of tile tVd)i‘ic by incor]K)rating hair, ostrich feathers, etc., to give a lustrous 
effect to the w’ool. Tlic following bonu* tests for wool are given: — 

*Ho)ne irntfi for Wool .—The burning test may he used to determine 
whtUhor or not a fabric is wool. This test is unsatisfactory, though, if 
other fibers are also ])reseut. W'ool smoulders when ignited and gives off 
a (lisagreeal)](\ acrid odor like that of burning hair. The crisp ash tends 
to liali up along the edgt* into an irregularly sliaped mass. 

Another way to identify wool at home is by the alkali test. It can 
he used foi* mixc'd goods containing wool and cotton, linen, or rayon. Boil 
a sani)>l(* of the faliric for In mitintcs in a solution of 1 1 ablespoonful of 
lye to ] pint of water. Since w'ool dissolves in a strong alkali solution, 
it will disapjH'ai’ and leave only the other fibers. Tliis test cannot be 
used for silk and wool mixturoB hci'ause the silk wdll dissolvt* also. How’- 
evej’, these fibers look so different that th(\v usually can be distinguished 
anyw^ay. If not, a microscope affords tlic most accurate means of identi¬ 
fying the silk. 

It is practically impossible for the iiicx[)erienced person to determine 
whether hair fibers such as mohair, canad’s hair, or alpaca are mixed 
with the wool, hut fortunately their presence 'is generally indicated by a 
label. In the not-too-distant future, the so-called synthetic w'ools made 
from proteins will probably f)resent identification difficulties because of 
their Bimilarity to w^ool in appearance and chemical composition. Theii 
it will be even more essential to lun^e the fiber content labeled, both as 
to the kind of fibers used and the amount of each.’ 

A section is devoted also to rayon and synthetics, and it is interesting 
to nnte that acetate rayon can be dissolved in acetone and in chloroform, 
which are used in such household goods as fingernail polish and spot 
removers. A test therefore, though a drastic one, of spun rayon and wool 
5 
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material is to place it in acetone, which dissolves out any acetate I'ayon 
and leaves a jiiaterial with an extremely open work texture. 

The Bulletin also includes notes on yarn and different weaves, and a 
reference to the importance of choosing the right weave for particular 
purposes, and concludes witli a. few pages on such subjects as colour- 
fastness, shrinkage, and special finishes. It appears to be a very complete 
little publication, and should be equally valuable in India and in America. 


THE SECOND PRICE CONTROL CONFERENCE 

Co-ordinal ion of wljo](*sale and retail prices, and tlic nniti(*ation of the 
price controlling administration vv'ithin a. province by a single (*o-ordinating 
authority at the headquarters of the province, were recommendations made 
at the second Prieto Control (conference, held recently in Delhi. 

Tlie Ciovernment of India announced their decision to ap])oint shortly 
two Price Advisory Otticers, one in Bombay and the otlier in Calcutta, 
mainly to study the nature and operations of forward markets in jute and 
cotton. Those ofiicei's will merely act as information-collecting agencies. 

The (‘onference, obviously, could take no decisions for all time to 
come. The first essential—that prices of agricnltural fa’oduce should as 
far as possible bo UTi(‘ontrolled till a fair level bad been roachf^d—was 
reil erated. Two kinds of control wei*e felt to he necessary: one at the 
primary stage or tlie wholes«*ile rnai'kets and the second at' the distributive 
or th(‘ retail stage and the retail market. The conference concluded tlud 
the (jLiestioii of dealing with wholesale markets or th(‘ primary stage* was 
one M’hicb could fiot be taken by any single province much less by any 
district magistrate, but that it ought to be left to the (/entre, if and when 
it considered necessary, to control prices in tlie wholesale markets. Thf* 
profit-making in the retail market or at the distribution stage would then be 
controlled by the ])rovincial (lovcrnmenls, on the basis of pric(*s prevailing 
in th(^ wholesale market at controlled rates, if control has been imfiosed 
by the (ventral (loverument or at an uncontrolled rate if the (kmtral 
Govermn(*nt has not tliouglit fit to control the wholesale prices. 

It was recommended that, where price control on any large scale was 
necessary, it w'as desirable to have a Controller of Prices at tlie head¬ 
quarters of each province. With the Controller should be associated an 
Advisery Board composed of representatives of interests affected by ques¬ 
tions of price* fixation—producers, commercial bodies, trading communi¬ 
ties, consumers and so on. 

The Controller w'ould co-ordinate the policy of the district authorities 
and w^ould be an intermediary betw^een the Province and the Centre, to 
suggest action that may be taken by the Centre on occasions and to convey 
information from the Centre to those places where information on a scale 
larger than that of a single province was necessary for the pursuance of a 
proper policy of price fixation. 

The conference discussed how far speculation in certain commodities 
affects the level of prices in those commodities or tends to increase unduly 
the price of other articles or commodities. Opinion was expressed that 
speculation in the forward markets did not by itself raise the prices of 
commodities though it certainly > w'hs a contributory cause. 

The question wdiether these forward markets should be controlled was 
left open to be determined by the Government of India in consultation 
with the main provincial Governments affected and in the light of the 
experience and knowledge gained through the observation of the Price 
Advisory Officers. 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

COORG 

Minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting of the Coorg Planters*^ 

Association held in the Bamboo Club, Pollibetta, on Monday, 

22nd January, 1940, at 11-15 a.m. 

Present: 

Mr. Ivor Bull, M.L.('. (Chairman); Ll.-Col. H. F. Murland, M.L,C.; 
Dewaii Bahadur K. Fheii^^appa, a.A.; Uao Sahib M. S. Mandanna; Messrs. 
J. H. Sprott, D.F.C.; G. \V. Scotland, b.sc., f.r.s.a.; J. F. Mackintosh, 
M.c.; W. A. F. Bracken; 0. N. Siibramanian; H. J. Chcesley; F. N. 
Be4tn; J). Narayana Shetty ; E. R. W. Walker; J. O. F. Maurice; S. S. B. 
Ball; W. A. Davies; J. S. Youngman; G. M. Brameld; Abdul Bahaman 
Khan; R. J. W. Egerton; B. S. Bueknali; A. C. Tbimiah; P. R. T. Punjn; 
B. M. Appayya; and 0. L. J. Tlurnphreys (Honorary Secretary). 

1. Notice caJliny the Meeting. —^This. having been previously circu¬ 
lated, was taken as read. 

2. Minaiei ^.—The Minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting held 
on the 25th August, 1939, having been published in the Planters' Chronicle, 
were taken as read. The Honorary Secretary rejul the In Committee items. 
They were then confirmed and signed. 

3. Technical Programme of the Scheme for Investigation into Coffee 
Quality .—This has been circulated to all members and one suggestion 
regarding the inanurial part of the Scheme had already been sent to the 
Commissioner. It was that a test should be made to compare the effects 
of Chloride' of Poiasb and Sulphate of Potash on the Quality of Coffee. 
Mr. Sprolt stiid he liad written to Mr. Mayne and suggested that investi¬ 
gations should he made lo show the effect of Organic manures as com¬ 
pared with Inorganic manures on Quality. As Mr. Mayne had replied that 
the mailer should be submitted to tlie Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research through tjit‘ Commissioner of Coorg, he proposed that this be 
done b\ the Coorg Planters’ Association. Mr. Ivor Bull seconded the 
proposal and it was })assed unanimously. 

4. Dr. Burns' visit to Coorg. —The Chairman considered that this 
visit had been of great value to the Province. The Coorg Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciation had submitted various proposals to Dr. Burns which had been 
circulated to all members. Already since bis return to Delhi. Dr. Burns 
had proposed a Scheme for investigation into the growing marketing of 
Coorg Oranges. The Chairman suggested that the meeting should empower 
the C.P.A. Committee to study the Scheme so that if necessary further 
recommendations could be made to the Commissioner, through two of 
their members delegated for this purpose. 

The meeting approved of these suggestions. 

5. Labour Department. —Mr, G. L, H. Humphreys spoke In Com¬ 
mittee of the work of the Labour Department. 

6. Coffee Marketing. —The Chairman informed the Meeting that the 
proposals of the Marketing Sub-Committee of the Mysore Planters' Asso¬ 
ciation had not received sufficient support for any action to be taken. Mr. 
J. 0. F. Maurice said that during the last war the Greek Government 
had purchased 3,000-4,000 tons of Indian Coffee. He asked if steps could 
not be taken to obtain similar contracts this time. Col. Murland replied 
that the Indian Coffee Cess Committee were doing everything in their 
power to find new markets for Indian Coffee. At present, he stated, they 
were trying to arrange for larger shipments to Prance. 
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7. Government Coffee Loan, —-Ke«olut4oii proposed by Mr. G. L. J. 
Humphreys and seconded l)y Mr. (1. M. )3rameld: — 

'That owing to the failure of this season's coffee crop, and the conse¬ 
quent difficulty in financing estates during the coming year, this Associ¬ 
ation requests the Coorg Government to postpone collection of the 1940 
coffee loan instalment until March, 1941.' 

The Chainnan proposed the tVdlowing amendment seconded by Lt.-CoL 
H. F. Murland: — 

‘(1) That this Association regrets that the Coorg Government has not 
seen its way to comply with the request that coffee loan instalments 
should be repaid over a period of ton yejirs instead of five, the necessity 
for which had been re])eatedly brought to the notice of Government. 

(2) That in view of the failure of this season’s coffee crop on the 
majority of c^stales and the continued low level of prices for coffee, this 
Association urges Goveniment to postpone collection of the 1940 coffee 
loan instalment until March 1941 in the case of those estates where the 
crop has proved to be a failure.' 

Lt.-Gol. H. F. Murland speaking to the amendment said that the 
only reason for amending the original resolution was the fact that European 
representatives in the Legislative Council in (!oorg had taken the same 
attitude for the past ten years in cases of similar resolutions. It was pro¬ 
posed at every meeting of the Coorg Legislative (\)un(*i] that owing to 
the failure of the paddy cro])S, a fiat rate of remission of land cess be 
granted. The European representatives opposed this on the ground that 
those with good crops (iould afford to pay in full. Because some members 
found it difficult to pay their instalments, he saw no reason for a general 
remission. If the Government were requested to make a general post¬ 
ponement of the collection of this year’s coffee loan instalments, there 
would be a deficit in the budget. This could only result in somt'. new 
form of taxation to make uj) the difference. 

Mr. K. W. J. Egerton pointed out that this was not a case of remis¬ 
sion but of postponement. 

After considerable discussion, it was them suggested by Mr. J. O. F. 
Maurice that instead of requesting a postponement, the Government b(? 
asked to extend the repayment period from three to six years. This was 
supported by Uewan Baliadur K. Chengappa. 

It was finally decided that a deputation should interview the Com¬ 
missioner of (^oorg with a view to obtaining more favourable terms. If 
the C'oorg Government proved unsympathetic, it \\’as agreed to approach 
the Government of India. 

8. Date of Annual General Meeting. — The Meeting approved of the 
Committee's recommendation that the above meeting be held on 19th 
April, 1940, at the North Coorg Club. 

9. Delegates to U.P.A.8.I. Meeting. —The Meeting agreed to the 
Committee's recommendation that Mr. Ivor Bull should represent the 
Association at the forthcoming U.P.A.S.I. Meetings. 

10. Any Other Business: — 

(a) Cinchona. —Mr. J. H. Sprott, speaking on this subject, said be 
considered that the Coorg Forest Department should carry out experiments 
on the cultivation of Cinchona. He spoke of Mr. Wilson's scheme for 
its cultivation and of discussions which took place at the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research Council Meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary w^as instructed to make the above suggestion 
to the Commissioner of Coorg. 

{h) Military Service for Planters. —^The Honorary Secretary rmA 
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letters from Messrs. Peiree Leslie & Co., Ltd., and from the U.P.A.S.I* 
on this subject. 

(c) War Fund .—The Chairman stated tluit the U.P.A.S.I. were 
considering the establislunent of a War Fund and that an appeal from 
the President of the U.P.A.S.I. would be issued shortly. The object of 
this Fund was two-fold; (i) to ensure that help was given to disabled 
planters and to the dependants of those killed; and (ii) to support through 
the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund the many war appeals including the 
Bed Cross and St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Blinded Soliders, Sailors, and 
Airmen. It was proposed to allot 25% of the collection to the former and 
75% to the latter. The only reasonable way to obtain funds, the Chair¬ 
man suggested, would he to collect regular monthly subscriptions through 
the District Association Secretaries. 

Mr. Sprott made the suggestion that the U.P.A.S.I. should keep in 
touch with all Planters in the Services as he considered it advisable, if 
the need should arise, that they or their dependants should be offered 
help rather than that they should apply for it. After the last War many 
families in desperate need made no application for assistance although 
funds were plentiful. 

The Honorary Secretary referred to a circular he had received from 
the Honorary Secretary of the local centre of the Indian Bed Ooss Fund 
and St. John's Ambulance Association. He thought it would be unfair 
to expect members to subscribe to both the U.P.A.S.I. Fund and local 
funds. 

It was eventually decided that the C.P.A. should support the 
U.P.A.S.I. War Fund when it started in March. In the meantime it was 
suggestf'd that members might send subscriptions to the local Fund. It 
was decided that the G.P.A. Committee should administer the distribution 
of subscriptions to the U.P.A.S.I. War Fund collected through the C.P.A. 
In this way they could, if they wished, allocate a small proportion of 
the Fund to the local Bed (h'oss Association. It was also decided that if 
members desired it they might ear-mark their donations for any particular 
Fund. 

(d) Motor Vehicles Taxation .—The Chairman informed the Meeting 
that the Coorg (xovernment proposed to alter Ihe present rates of taxes 
for motor vehicles. He said that at present a private lorry weighing 
l-lj tons paid Bs. 22 per quarter and one weighing 14-21 tons paid Bs. 28 
per quarter. The proposed rate was Bs. 135 per q\iarter. He said that 
the Committee considered these rates unduly high and recommended that 
a deputation should interview the Commissioner of Coorg. 

Jt was pointed out that lorries not plying for hire were now paying 
Bs. 70 per quarter and the proposed rate was Bs. 185 per quarter. The 
Chairman suggested that the Government should be requested to tax lorries 
not plying for hire at two-lhirds the rate of a vehicle which plied for hire. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Sprott that Coorg had no railway and 
was entirely dependant on road trfiffic. 

After discussion, it was decided to leave the matter to the Committee. 

(e) Cardamom Reficarch .—The Honorary Secretary read a letter 
from the U.P.A.S.I. stating that a special ad hoc Committee was being 
appointed to deal with this subject. The C.P.A. had been asked to appoint 
a representative. 

Mr. J. H. Sprott proposed and Mr, F. N. Betta seconded: — 

"That Mr. Ivor Bull be appointed.' 

This was unanimously approved. 

(/) Budget for 1940-41.—The Honorary Secretary read a detailed 
estimate of expenditure for 1940-41. The Meeting approved the Com- 
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mittee's recommendation that subscriptions for Personal Members should 
be fixed at Es, 5 per annum. They also decided that other subscription 
rates should remain us at present. 

This terminated the Meeting. 

C. L. J. HUMPHREYS, IVOR BULL, 

Hon.* Secretary. Chairman. 


SNOW CRUISER FOR ANTARCTIC 



On August 9th, Goodyear turned out its 300 millionth tyre. This in 
itself is news—but tlie news becomes doubly important when the 300 mil¬ 
lionth tyre happens to be one of the largest tyres ever built and one that 
will be used on a snow plough which will explore the Antarctic regions. 

The tyre that will bear the number 300,000,000 is in itself unusual 
and will have an unusual purpose. It will be the first of six giant casings 
(120x33.50-66) that are being constructed for the Research Foundation 
of the Armour Institute of Technology, and will be fitted on a huge ‘snow 
cruiser’ to be used in exploring the frozen wastes of the Antarctic continent. 

Designed by Dr. Thomas Poulter, a menjber of the Foundation staff 
and second in command of the Second Byrd Antarctic Expedition, the 
snow cruiser will be 55 feet long, 15 feet wide and 15 feet high, will weigh 
75,000 pounds loaded, and will carry sufficient fuel and supplies to allow 
its crew of four to remain away from permanent bases for a year at a 
time. Goodyear’s 300,000,000th tyre and its five mates will be the biggest 
ever manufactured for actual use on a motor vehicle, being 10 feet in 
overall diameter, nearly a yard in cross section and of 12-ply construction. 

Special precautions were necessary in manufacturing this tyre to keep 
the rubber pliable in the Antarctic temperatures which go as low as 
72 degrees below zero! 


ENTERTAINMENTS TAX ACT 

Some of our Planting'Members have recently sought our advice regard¬ 
ing their liabilities under the Entertainments Tax Act in cases where 
entertainments for the labour forces on estates are sanctioned by the estate 
owner or manager; and as the questions they have raised are of general 
interest) we publish this short note for the intonmiAon of Members, 
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Entertainments tax is leviable on all payments for admission to an 
'entertainment*. An ‘entertainment* includes ‘any exhibition, performance, 
amusement, game, sport or race to which persons are admitted for pay¬ 
ment*. If no admission fee is charged, no tax is payable. 

Certain entertainments are exempt from the tax even when an admis¬ 
sion fee is charged. The most important of these are industrial and agri¬ 
cultural exhibitions conducted by institutions not established for prc^t; 
entertainments of wholly educational character; and entertainments of 
which the entire gross proceeds are devoted to philanthropic, religious or 
charitable purposes. 

In addition to these exemptions, it is possible to obtain a refund of 
the tax if the Provincial Government are satisfied that the whc^e of the 
neii proceeds of an entertainment have been devoted to philanthropic, 
religious or charitable purposes, and that in calculating the nett proceeds, 
not more than twenty-five per cent of the gross jaroceeds have been deducted 
on account of expenses. 

Applications for exemption must be made to the Local Entertain¬ 
ments Tax Officer not less than seven clear days before the date of the 
entertainment; in the case of applications for refund, notice of the inten¬ 
tion to claim a refund must be given to the Entertainments Tax Officer 
before the entertainment takes place, and the application must he made 
within fifteen days after the entertainment. All these applications must 
be made by the person responsible for the management of the entertainment. 

Every person who is responsible for the management of an entertain¬ 
ment (be is technically referred to in the Act as the ‘proprietor’) must 
give at least three days* notice of the place, date, time and nature of the 
entertainment to the Entertainments Tax Officer; and in any area where 
the local authority has not been authorised to collect the entertainments 
tax on behalf of the Government, a similar notice must be given also to 
the village headman and to the officer in charge of the Police Station which 
has jurisdiction over the place. 

This notice must be given by the person who is responsible for the 
entertainment; but there is an additional notice which must be given by 
the owner or the person in charge of *any theatrey hall or other premises* 
which may be let out for the purposes of an entertainment which is liable 
to the tax. This is the form of notice which most directly concerns the 
proprietors or managers of estates who may permit an entertainment to 
be given on the estate property. 

The owner or person in charge of the premises where the entertain¬ 
ment takes place must give notice of the entertainment to the Entertain¬ 
ments Tax Officer, and to the officer in charge of the Police Station. The 
notice must be given at least three days before the entertainment and 
must specify the date and time of the entertainment and its nature, and 
must idso give the name and address of the ‘proprietor’ of the enter¬ 
tainment. 

Failure to comply with this rule (which is Eule 48 of the Entertain¬ 
ments Tax Eules 1939) is punishable with a fine which may extend to 
Bs. 5oa 

Any reader of the Chronicle who is likely to be affected, is strongly 
recommended to buy a copy of The Madras Entertainments Tax Act, 1939, 
and the Rules and Notifications issued thereundery which is obtainable 
from the Superintendent of the Government Press, Madras, at a price of 
two anhas*— G. E. W., in the South Indian Bulletin. 
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SIROCCO MACHINERY IN COLOMBO SHOWROOMS 



The photograph above shows some of the machines on view at the 
Colombo Depot Showrooms of Messrs. Davidson & Co., Ltd., Belfast, 
The Depot, which is situated at Forbes Road, Maradana, provides facilities 
for inspection of the latest designs of the well-known range of Sirocco Tea 
Preparing Machinery. Visitors have the opportunity of discussing the 
various technicalities of the machines with the Company’s engineers who, 
as representatives of one of the leading firms in this line, are in touch with 
the latest developments; and a visit to these new Showrooms should prove 
of the greatest interest to those engaged in Tea Production. 

AVERAGE PRICES OF COMMON TEAS 



JANUARY, 1940 



Wholesale 

Retail 


{Selling prices of 

{Selling prices of 


dealer to retailer) 

retailer to consumer) 


Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Trichinopoly 

... 0 7 6 

0 8 2 

Tanjore 

... 0 8 9 

0 9 5 

Kumbakonam 

... 0 8 5 

0 9 6 

Mayavaram 

... 0 8 9 

0 9 8 

. Tiruvarur 

... 0 8 7 

0 9 3. 

Pudukottah 

... 0 7 10 

0 8 6 . 

Karur 

. ... ... 0 8 4 

0 9 6 

Erode 

... ... 0 8 2 

0 8 8 

Tiruchengodu 

■ ... 0 8 0 

0 8 6 ' 

.^^akkal 

... 0 8 4 

0 8 11 

Salem 

. ...• 0 8; 1 . 

. 0 8 9-, . 

Dhaisnapuri 

... ' 0 8 1 

... Q- ^ 
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•TROPICAL NEURASTHENIA* 

The following paragraphs from the Annual Eeport for the year 1988-39 
of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine should be of 
interest to those readers who have encountered cases where people have 
been unable to adapt themselves to a tropical environment: — 

Although most of the researches of the Department of Medical Indus¬ 
trial Psychology are concerned with problems of industrial life at home, 
yet many problems of life abroad are of a similar nature. All work, 
whatever its nature, involves at least two aspects. In the first place there 
is the environment, both material and psychological, in which that work 
must be done, and in the second place there is the person who has to do 
the work. It is recognised that for success it is not enough to have the 
technical qualifications and physical fitness for the work; there must also 
be emotional balance—in other words temperamental fitness. The problem 
of selection for work abroad is much more complicated than is usually 
supposed. To be dissatisfied with home conditions, or to have been un¬ 
successful in them, is no foundation for success abroad, although the 
technical and physical qualifications are good. 

Faulty selection can result in inefficiency which may show itself in 
a person's inability to get on with other people (e.g. those in authority, 
or subordinates or equals), or in much sickness absence, or in a futile 
sequence of short-time posts. 

The environment is commonly blamed for sickness on inadequate evi¬ 
dence. For example, a fairly common diagnosis is tropical neurasthenia, 
and search of the literature reveals many assumed causes of this condition. 
The group of cases once called ‘neurasthenia' has, however, been so 
whittled down by the recognition of anxiety states, cyclothymia, and other 
classifiable disorders, that very little is left of the original group. When 
the individual can be scrutinised in the light of modern teaching, tropical 
neurasthenia is found to cover every variety of minor and major mental 
disorder, from discouragement and dissatisfaction expressing themselves 
as physical symptoms up to recognisable insanity, with a heterogeneous 
collection of hysteria, anxiety states, and obsessional conditions in betw^een. 

It follows, therefore, that the conception of tropical neurasthenia as 
a disorder of certain climates must be replaced by the hypothesis, not yet 
statistically established, that there may be an excessive prevalence of 
minor and major mental disorders in the tropics, but whether this is 
determined chiefly by climate, occupational, social, or economic factors in 
the environment, or whether there is a self-selective tendency at work by 
which home-misfits vainly seek a new environment for their maladjusted 
personalities, are questions that can yet be answered. There is, however, 
no doubt that the problem is one that calls for adequate research. 


Morris, Alfred Rosslyn, died suddenly on 14th February at his 
residence in Yercaud, aged 55 years. 

The late Oapt. A. R. Morris was the Manager of the Woodlands 
Estate, Sheyaroys, for the post six years. 
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GIFTS OF COFFEE FOR CANADIAN TROOPS 

With reference to the appeal for gifts of coffee for the Canadian Troops 
sent you by the Secretary, Indian Coffee Cess Committee, Bangalore, in 
his letter No. 2277, dated the 2nd instant, bags of ‘B' grade coffee weigh¬ 
ing 1 cwt. 2 qrs. 14 lbs., as prepared for shipment, will be acceptable. 
The five estates on the Billigirirangans are giving a bag each; and it is 
hoped that most estates in other districts will do likewise. 

Honnametti Estate, B. C. MOBBIS, 

Sth February^ 1940. Vice-Chairman^ 

Indian Coffee Ceas Committee, 


SOUTH INDIAN TEA RE-EXPORTED FROM 

CEYLON 

During the month of January, 1940. 


Destination 

Lbs. 

United States of America 

... 354,109 

Continent 

1,746 

Australia 

... 311,877 

Iraq 

... 15,681 

Other Countries ... 

... 78,238 

Canada 

... 96,151 

Total ... 851,802 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 28th February were: — 
Tea Export Quota ... 5 annas 7 pies (approx.) 

Internal Market Bights ... 1-2 pies per lb. 

In Calcutta Export Quota was quoted at 5 annas 6 pies to 5 annas 
9 pies per lb. (nominal). 

Internal Consumption Quota was quoted at 2 pies per lb. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS AND PESTS ACT, 1914 

The Government of India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, have issued a notification No. F. 46-20 (3)/38-A., dated 6th Decem¬ 
ber 1939, stating that a reciprocal arrangement has been approved by 
the Governments of Burma and India whereby imports of coffee from one 
Qountry into the other must be covered by a certifi^oate of origin signed 
by the Collector of Customs. 

It is a condition of this agreement that the Government of the export^ 
mg country will inform the Government of the importing country of any 
serious outbreak of coffee disease within its territories. Planters are there-* 
fore asked to notify this Association of any new outbreak of coffee disease 
in their area. 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

(Extracts jrom the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Reports,) 
Sales Nob. 33 and 34 were held on 12th, 14th and 20th Nebniary 1940. 



Season 1939-40 

Average on aame 
date 

DESCEIPTION 

Sale 

Sale 

Average 

Tn 

In 


No. 33 

No. 34 

to date 

1938 

1937 


As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Rights ... 1 

10 6 

... 

11 5 

9 7 

... 

For Internal Consumption: — 

i 





Leaf Teas 

! 3 6 

3 7 

4 4 

3 3 

3 9 

Busts 

; 4 4 

4 7 

4 5 

3 9 

4 1 

Green Teas ... | 

; 4 8 

7 3 

5 11 

3 10 j 

1 

... 


RUBBER.— -London Rubber on February 26, 1910, 12 13/16d. 


The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association,) 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indus Tba i South Indus Tea—( contd.) 



Sales on 



Sales on 


Feb. 13 & 20,1940 


Feb. 13 & 20, 1940 

Barham 

77 

Singara 


... 1.12/1.18 

Chamraj 

1.12 

Vagavurrai 

... 

90 

Cliiimar 

.72 

Yendayar 


68 

Beviview 

1.09 




Kadalaar 

.80 




Kanniamallay 

80/88 


Rubber 

Kil Kotagiri 

1.13 



/ifi 

Malakiparai 

79 



OClivo UJb 

Manalaroo 

80 



Feb. 15, 1940 

Moongalaar 

78 

Bibbed Smoked 

Sheet 

... 54 to 543 

Nonsuch 

1.04 

Contract Crepe 


... 55 

Parkside 

1.11 

Mottled Brown 

Latex 

Crepe 51 to 53 

Pullivasal 

82 

Brown Scrap Crepe 

... 61 to 51J 


The Madras Market 

Current on 29th February ^ 1940 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Paterson & Co., Share Brokers, Madras;— 

The above rejKjrt is written on the eve of the Budget announcement. When markets 
have had time to digest the possible effects of Government’s taxation proposals one 
can look forward to more donfident conditions on the Indian Stock Markets. Actually, 
most of the leading counters close above their lowest for the fortnight and although 
the volume of business is still restricted the undertone generally appears stroh^r and 
if the Budget gives any cause for encouragement this will be quickly reflected in a 
more buoyant stock market. In so far as local planting shares are concerned the 
general undertone has ruled very steady and at the close an improved demand for most 
of tb^ leading robber shares is noticeable. 
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Bttbbcr.—After being over ISd., the price ot raw rubber is slightly easier at ISfd. 
A certain amount of investment support has been in evidence for the leading issues 
and a good turnover was reported in Cochin Malabars at Es. 6*8 as., with buyers over. 
Kalpettas w-ere firmer at Ks. 16‘8 as. bid while Thinnnbadis have risen from Ee. 1-5-6' ps. 
to Ee. 1-12 as. Malankaras were steady at Es. 38 but Vaikundams were offered in 
small parcels at Es. 8. Tropical Plantations were unchanged at Es. 16. Among Sterling 
issues Pullengodes changed hands at Ish, Malayalams at 6d.f and Eani 

Travancores at I2sh. Undoubtedly with rubber at its present price most well run com¬ 
panies in Southern India must earn substantial profits and on a shilling price of rubber 
the sharea of most of the leading rubber companies are definitely undervalued. In 1937 
investors lost bitterly in buying rubber shares in anticipation of a boom that never 
materialised and on that account the present rise in the price of the raw commodity 
is treated with some suspicion. It is unlikely therefore that any large revival of interest 
will take place in this section until the benefits of a high price for rubber are actually 
disclosed in increasing dividends. 

Tea.—A small but steady business has been transacted in most of the leading tea 
shares. Periakaramalais were steady at Es. 17-12 as., cum. the second interim dividend 
of 5%, and United Nilgiris at Es. 112 buyers. Highland Produce were also in demand 
at Es. 24-8 as., while I’eerinades could be placed at Es. 25-13 as. Chembra Peaks were 
easier on the other hand at Es. 2-15 as. buyers, Es. 3 sellers wliile Vellamalais w'ere 
offered in small parcels at Es. 10-4 as. Among planting debentures a fair turnover 
has been possible in Ouchterloney Valley Debentures at Ks. 101 while Veliamalai 7% 
Debeuturea were in strong demand at Es. 104. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


February 4, 1940 to February 17, 1940— (Inclusive), 

(Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districte are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 



Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-’39 

Total 

2. Kaltburitty ... 


• •• 

124*36 

124-36 

25. Kotagiri 



56*53 

56*53 

8. KallarB’dge 

0-25 


162*18 

162*43 

26. Ootacamund... 

• •• 

... 

55*71 

55*71 

4. Koney 

1*41 

• « • 

122*29 

imUL 

27. Yercaud 

... 

• tt 

72-00 

72-00 

8. Twyford 

1-S6 

... 

242*65 

244*21 

30. Devarshola ' 





9. Pettimudi ... 

0-36 


328-Sl 

329-23 

T.E.S. ... 

... 

• »« 

77-58 

77*58 


0-15 


236*44 

236-59 

31. Calicut 


• « • 

115*29 

115*29 

11. Chittavurrai... 


#«• 

41*46 

41-46 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 


... 

191*73 

191-73 

12. Bodi’kanur... 


... 

»'17 


88. Vayitri 

••• 


151-16 

151*16 

18. Cochin 

hth 

t»i 

131*21 

131*21 

8.4. Manantoddi... 

••• 

f - 

83*97 

83*07 

14, Mooply 

H 1 H 

... 



35. Bilgihs 

0-18 


66-40 

66*58 

15. Pachaimallai 



125-74 

125*74 

88. PolEbetta ... 

•fl* 

**. 

61*18 

61*18 

16. Kudis 


#•« 

17959 

179*50 

39. Coovercolly ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

74-22 


17. POLLAOHI ... 

BtB 


33*06 

mm 

41. Kadamane 

Ota 


265*55 

265-55 

IS. Bopeway 





43. Merthisub'gey 

• a* 

a** 

99*02 

99-02 


0*15 


97*01 

97*16 

45. Balebonnur ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

88*54 


21. Kerala Estate 

N.R. 

N.R. 

148*85 

«•# 

46. Hakoalorb... 

... 

aa» 

116*41 

116-41 

fliw Naduvattam 


-ft 

118*33 

118-33 

47. MadiUs 

... 

• •• 

33*82 

33-82 

24. Oocmoor 

Bi 


tt'GQ 

48-66 







Batuni BmiveA* 
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EDITORIAL 

The Tea Scientific Departinont have i^ublished in Paper No. 1 dated 
January 1940 some notes on manuring tea. with special reference to war¬ 
time conditions. In the preface, it is stated that the Paper ‘has been 
written with the express purpose of presenting in concise form the more 
important factors in rnainiring tea, in the hope that these factors, and 
some other suggestions wliicli are made, will hel}) the planting community 
to decide on their general programme of manuring and management,' during 
the war period when purchased fertilisers will rise in price, and when 
some of the more' commonly used manures and fertilisers may not be 
available at all. If it will help the planting interests to get the best value 
for money and 1o maintain the capital valiu' of theii* land, it will have 
fulfilled its purj)ose. At this time it is doubly unfortunate that manuring 
data is so meagre for our peculiar conditions in South India. A start has 
been made and all going well we shall have some direct evidence before 
very long. Meanwhile we cannot do better than study carefully the valu¬ 
able data which has been obtained elsewhere, notably in N.-E. India and 
Ceylon, and try to apply that evidence to the rather different conditions 
as they exist in South India.’ 

Section I of the Paper gives some general notes on manuring and deals 
in turn with Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, Potash and Bulk Manures, and 
summarises the results obtained from experiments in the various tea dis¬ 
tricts in India, Ceylon and Java. Section JJ is devoted to green manure 
crops and green manuring, and the following summary of results is given: — 

‘(1) To begin with there will be a depression of yield due to competi¬ 
tion between the legumes and the tea, and the consideration that its 
presence reduces the availability of manures. 

(S^ The yield will catch up, and finally increase very considerably 
after the removal of the legume crop, due to the rotting in the soil of 

3 
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loppings and the absence of competition. A very large profit is shown in 
balance, and throughout there is no deterioration of soil—on the contrary, 
improvement. 

(3) The good effect is long lasting.’ 

There follows a note on tlie different species of green manure crops 
suitable for use on estates, together with an analysis of various kinds of 
green manures. The Section closes with some useful notes on the gro^^'- 
ing of these green manure crops. 

Section TIT deals with compost and composting methods, whicli, it is 
pointed out, increase in importance with the increase in cost, and possibly 
scarcity, of purchased fertilisers. The Section outlines the Indore, Lin- 
(joln, Fowler, Adco and Dacca methods. 

In Section TV a few paragraphs are devoted to the subject of man lire 
from waste lands, and the Thipcr states: — 

'Waste land can be used in two ways: eithei* to lake from it such 
vegetable mailer as it produced naturally, or to grovr in such land sj)ecial 
crops which can be cut and carried to tea aieas. Tf the waste land is 
left to produce its normal quota of green material, then as more and 
more such material is carted off, the land must deteriorate. Apart from 
the fact that it will give less green material in future years the deteriora¬ 
tion even of waste land should be avoided so far as is possible. The time 
may come when it will be useful for nurseries, for extending the tea 
area or for growing some other cash or feeding crop.’ 

The conclusion is drawn that it is preferable, wherever the waste 
land lends itself to the practice, to make use of it by growing leguminous 
nitrogen fixing green manures, and gives notes as to the most suitable to 
grow. 

Section V deals with the rate per acre of application of purchased 
fertilisers and includes also notes on the areas most likely to deteriorate 
without manuring, and on the effect of weeds in tea. On the credit side, 
it is pointed out that weeds in tea have great value in preventing soil 
erosion, and represent a source of organic matter which is returned to the 
soil and form a protective cover for the soil. Against this it is acknow¬ 
ledged that weed growth in tea reduces crop. On the question of moisture 
competition, the Paper says: — 

‘There is in some quarters strong objection to the presence of weeds 
in the dry weather on the grounds that they compete with the main crop 
for moisture. Moisture undoubtedly is lost to the soil by transformation 
from the green parts of weeds. However, most of the weeds which wo 
favour for tea are very shallow rooted—and tea obviously draws a part of 
its moisture in the dry weather from great depths in the* soil; and there is 
the added fact that a good many of them die off in the really dry weather, 
(consequently it is the heavy rains in the early spring when there are 
practically no weeds which cause a major part of the erosion to which our 
tea lands are subject.’ 

The Paper concludes with a forecast of the position of imported ferti¬ 
lisers, and certain points to be noted in their purchase. 

Copies of the Paper are being issued free to subscribers to the Depart¬ 
ment; non-subscribers may have copies on application to this office at 
the price of Bs. 3 per copy. 
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U.P.A.S.L SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE, JULY 1939 

The following memorandum by Mr. Cooper, and notes thereon by 
Dr. Harler, will, it is believed, be of interest to readers of the Chronicle. 

Only one minor point requires editorial comment. It is suggested 
in the memorandum that there were errors in tlie reporting in two places. 
In the first of these, the wording is as passed by Dr. Harler himself; in 
the second, the report of Mr. Carpenter’s remarks (page 14 in the 
‘Supplement’, i)age 136 in the Year Book) is apparently what was under¬ 
stood by those present at the meeting; moreover, what Mr. Carpenter 
was understood to have said was repeated by Dr. Harler (page 15 in the 
‘Supplement’, page 187 in the Year Book), and was not questioned. It 
will be appreciated that a reporter finds great difficulty in obtaining an 
accurate record at a technical conference of this kind, but as far as pos¬ 
sible efforts w’ore made to let speakers see the report of their remarks, 
and the utmost care w^as taken in editing the report of the conference. 

Mr. Carpenter has since commented as follow^s: — 

‘The. important point to note in regard to shade trees is that I gave 
tu\ instanc(‘ in regard to the etfeet of shade and its value on many areas 
in North-East India. It could not liave been a general statement as 
such is not pc)ssible since different trees, different soils, different climates 
and different tea bushes all contribulo towards a difference in the final 
result. I could do no more than refer to a particular useful example that 
occurs in North-East India.’ 


Memorandum daied Sth January 1940 hy H. U. Cooper Esq,, Chemisf, 
Indian Tea Association Tocklai Experimental Station :— 

The discussions are of great interest, and some decisions are recorded. 
Those of Mr. Mayne on shade trees in coffee are supported by sound 
records of experience, but many problems are left unsolved. It is curious 
that no attempt at investigation of these problems by accurate experi¬ 
ment is recorded or even projected. Presumably the element of doubt 
concerning the continuance of the Scientific Department is mainly res¬ 
ponsible for preventing the laying dowm of long term experiments. 
Possibly in some cases the complexity of the problem is a deterring factor. 
This view seems to be taken by Dr. Harler with regard to manufacturing 
experiments in the last para of page 145. 

‘In carrying out manufacturing experiments, Dr. Harler added, 
it was possible to be too scientific, and to duplicate procedure with two 
lots of leaf too closely. . . . The best must be made of the leaf, so that 
manufacture of the crop from the treated plots may need to be different 
from that of the crop from the cheek plots.’ 

Dr. Harler is reported as saying ‘plot’, not ‘plots’, but it is assumed 
that the implied absence of tlie essential replication is an error in 
reporting. 

Dr. Harlernote is apt; but it is, in fact, a plea that experiments 
must be more scientific. 

To take the case under discussion, the effect of potash as manure on 
quality must be determined, not under one specified set of conditions but 
under several sets of conditions such as might be used in practice. The 
work involved in such complex experiments does at first sight appear 
appalling, but they can and must be done if sound information is to 
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be obtained. Modern statistical methods reduce the work to manageable 
proportions. 

Any experiment should be so designed that not only the ‘main effects’ 
but the ‘interactions’ between these main effects also are determined. 

Such a case is provided by the effects of shade trees and of nitrogenous 
manures. Mr. Carpenter is incorrectly reported as stating that ‘shade 
increases crop as much as an annual dose of 30 lbs. nitrogen and that 
shade plus 80 lbs. nitrogen did not give the same increase as no-shade 
plus 60 lbs. nitrogen*. The effect of mature shade trees must vary under 
different conditions and has, in fact, not been measured under any set 
of conditions, nor has the amount of the interaction between mature 
shade and nitrogenous manure. Mr. Carpenter gave these figures as rough 
estimates merely in illustration of the kind of interaction which we believe 
to exist. Experiments are now in progress, at Borbhetta, and on several 
commercial gardens in North-East India, which will measure the effect 
of several species of shade tree, at several distances apart from planting, 
on several soils, and in several districts, and also the interactions 
‘shade x manure’ under each of these conditions. ‘Manure’ includes 
potash and phosphoric acid as well as nitrogen. 

Dr. Harler states ‘All the Tocklai manuring results have been obtained 
on unshaded well-tilled soil, kept practically clean of weeds. They hence 
have only a remote relationship to results obtainable under practical con¬ 
ditions, and, indeed, recent estate trials in Assam liave shown that in 
4 cases out of 6, sulphate of arnirionia gave no increase. We may expect 
soon a marked modification in manurial recommendations from Tocklai, 
amounting practically to a volte face.’ This statement shows some con¬ 
fusion of thought, and it disregards published information. It cannot be 
allowed to j^ass unchallenged. 

Confusion of thought is shown in the implied assumption that 
‘practical conditions' always rejn-esent the same set of conditions. It 
appears that, in Dr. Harler’s estimation, ‘practical conditions’ for tea 
are such that the tea is grown under shade trees, and with a reasonable 
amount of weeds among the tea. He does not specify the species of 
tree, nor how closely the trees arc to be planted nor does he specify 
the species of weed (except that it must be ‘soft’) nor the density of 
cover of soft weeds to be allowed. There will be v^ry considerable vari¬ 
ation in the conditions conforming to Dr. Harler’s definition of ‘practical 
conditions’, and the response to nitrogen will vary accordingly. 

The conditions, under which tlie earlier Tocklai manuring experiments 
were made, do represent one set of practical conditions, in respect of 
shade and in respect of weeds. 

Some of the best gardens in Assam use no shade, while very few 
use an 3 ^thing approaching heavy shade, on account of the general opinion 
that shade reduces quality. For the same reasem, many gardens in Dar¬ 
jeeling use no shade. Indeed, it is extremely doubtful whether shade 
ought to be used on those areas which are frequently in mist during the 
growing season: they need all the sun they can get. 

Large areas in the Dooars, the Terrai and the Surma Valley, are 
without shade. This generally is because shade was believed to increase 
mosquito blight attack, for which reason good shade frequently has been 
removed. In most such cases, though not in all, shade is now being 
established, but the process is slow and often difficult. 

When the earlier manuring experiments were started, the contten 
praetice on the best gardens in Assam was to give an annual eold^weatiier 
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hoe to at least 9 in. deep, and either a much deeper hoe or trenching 
about once in four years, while about 12 light hoes annually were aimed 
at; managers who did not get in at least 9 light hoes would have been 
asked for an explanation by their agents. As a result of Tocklai’s work, 
it is now recognised that so much cultivation is unnecessary; but all the 
evidence including that from Ceylon, shows that grow’th of tea is best 
in the complete absence of weeds. Weeds are useful in reducing erosion 
on sloping land, but in that case they must be looked upon as necessary 
evils, and not as useful in themselves. 

The Borbhetta manuring plots, to which Dr. Harler refers, get 5 to 6 
light hoes annually. Except where thick cover of tea bushes (due to 
heavy manuring) 8U23pressos weeds, these plots are as weedy, between 
rounds of cultivation, as any good garden in Assam is ever allowed to be. 

It is recognised in North-East India, and in Ceylon, that crops of 
tea can be increased profitably by the use of manures, and the object of 
these trials is primarily to compare the relative efficiencies of various 
manures among themselves. This particular object is most accurately 
achieved in the absence of disturbing factors. The determination of inter¬ 
actions with such other factors can, and will, come later. In the mean¬ 
time our experiments on commer(!ia] estates indicate in a very practical 
manner, how far our Borbhetta results apply to commercial practice. 
Our knowledge of the commercial application of these results will be 
extended even further as our District Advisory Officers carry our investi¬ 
gations into the Tea Districts themselves. 

Further confusion of thought is shown in the statement, ‘We may 
expect soon a marked modification in nianurial recommendations from 
Tocklai, amounting practically to a volte-face.' The object of Tocklai is 
research in the hope of discovery of new information. If Tocklai's recom¬ 
mendations are never modified, it wull mean only that it has failed to 
obtain fresh information. We sincerely hope, therefore, that its recom¬ 
mendations will be modified, but those i)rinciples which are soundly 
established by accurate experiment can never be completely changed. 

The disregard of ijublislied information is shown, 

(1) by the surprise exhibited by Dr. Harler over Mr. Carpenter s 
mention of the interaction between tlie etfects of nitrogenous manure and 
of leguminous shade. This was very fully exj^lained in I.T.A. Memo¬ 
randum, No. 6, published over live montiis l)efore the Conference of 
July 27th. 

(2) by tlie statement that ‘recent estate trials in Assam have shown 
that in 4 cases out of 6, sulphate of ammonia gave no increase’. 

Memorandum No. 6 reports results of d4 experiments on commercial 
estates in North-East India (including Tulsipara). Of these, 22 gave 
statistically significant increases in crop from sulphate of ammonia; 11 
showed differences less than tlie calculated signilicaiit difference; and one 
showed a statistically siguilicaut loss in crop from the use of sulphate of 
ammonia. The loss was on a rich bheel soil (Poloi) heavily attacked by 
mosquito blight. 

Of the 11 which showed no significant effect in the first year of 
manuring, five were on soils where no effect from nitrogen was expected, 
either bheel soils, or soils very heavily shaded: of the remaining six, four 
(Durgakhuna, Khoreel, Chandrapara, and Singala) showed statistically 
aigniffcant increases from sulphate of ammonia in .1988. These Later results 
w«ee..l!i4>0rted ih the Annual Report for 1938. 

1 
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(8) The question ‘Under Tockiai conditions potash and phosphoric acid 
give no return. Will this be the same under practical working conditions?’ 

Memorandum No. 6 reports results of 26 trials of potash and phos¬ 
phoric acid, both separately and together, on commercial estates. None 
showed any significant difference due to either potash or phosphoric acid, 
and in only one case did potash and phosphoric acid used together give a 
small but statistically significant increase in crop. In 1938, two other 
cases of small but significant increase, from phosphoric acid, appeared, 
but none from potash. More such cases may appear as the experiments 
progress, but the fact is established that potash and phosphoric acid are 
generally of little relative importance, while a need for nitrogen is very 
general. 

Dr. Harler also asks ‘1 should like to know the difference between the 
return given by sulphate of ammonia on a clean weeded soil and one on 
which a reasonable amount of weeds grow’. 

Stated in more general terms this question is 

‘Is there any interaction between the effect of sulphate of ammonia 
and the effect of weeds?’ 

We also are interested in this question, and therefore have laid down 
an experiment to answer it. This is not the place to record the results 
in 1989, the first year of experiment; but Dr. Harler and others interested 
will be able to see results in successive annual reports. St. Coombs in 
Ceylon also has interesting experiments on cultivation which will answer 
Dr. Harler’s question, for Ceylon conditions. It is hoped that South 
India also may lay down cultivation experiments, preferably determining 
a different interaction, perhaps ‘cultivation and shade’. 

Dr. Harler substitutes for a desire for information a confession of faith. 
‘I do not doubt that the right way to work our tea areas is to shade well, 
to let soft weeds grow, to cover the soil with the bush if possible, and to 
give minium cultivation. Under these conditions the return from arti- 
hcials will be small. ’ The available evidence indicates that in these beliefs, 
he is very close to the truth: but most planters will want to know what 
constitutes shading ‘well’: it is certainly not a case of ‘the thicker the 
better’. Planters will also want to know which soft weeds and how much 
of them should be allowed: why it should not always be possible to cover 
the soil with the bush: what constitutes minimum cultivation for econo¬ 
mic effect: and whether the return from the ‘small’ effect of artificials 
is profitable or not. 

In another place (in connection with replanting, top of p. 144) Dr. 
Harler states ‘we should be able to make and maintain a crop of 600 lbs. 
per acre without the aid of fertilisers.’ That we certainly should be 
able to do, but few planters will be satisfied that such a very moderate 
crop is the most profitable. 

Dr. Harler’s further statement ‘if we want spectacular returns from 
the use of aHificials, the soil must be raped, it must be run to a standstill 
with dire results for the next generation,’ is difficult to understand unless 
he defines ‘spectacular’. If he means that even the maximum artificial- 
dressing used in practice, in any tea district, will do anything but good, 
then it may be stated with confidence that his statement is made not 
only with absolutely no evidence to support it, but that it is contrary 
to all the existing evidence bearing upon the point. 

Certain plots at Borbhetta, in 1989, which was the tenth year pf 
annual application of 120 lbs. inorganic mtrogeh per acre, yielded 
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per acre of fine tea. The soil is improved both in organic matter content, 
and in physical condition, by this treatment. A reasonable supply of 
organic matter no doubt is of benefit to a soil, but this requirement is 
fully supplied to these plots by the annual return to the soil of tons 
pel* acre of light primings, containing 5,000 lbs. of dry organic matter, 
and 95 lbs. of organic nitrogen. 

At Rotharnstead Experimental Station in England, after about a cen¬ 
tury of artificials on continuous wheat, with no organic matter but the 
stubble and weeds ploughed in, better crops per unit of nitrogen are 
maintained than from continuous use of cattle manure over the same 
period. 

The Borbhetta plots, like those at Rotharnstead, lose no soil by erosion. 

Loss of soil by erosion is a problem which afflicts North-West India 
less than Ceylon and South India; but we have slopes very liable to 
erosion, in Darjeeling, the Surma Valley and the Dooars. Many of these 
slopes in the Surma Valley and Dooars have been very successfully 
replanted, in spite of very bad treatment previous to replanting. One 
great difference between Ceylon and North-West India to which no speaker 
at the Conference drew attention, is that North-East Indian soils gene¬ 
rally have great depth, while those of Ceylon are commonly close on a 
rocky subsoil. 

We now ti-y^ and fairly sai.isfactorily, to keep our good top soil in 
North-East India; but where we have lost it, we could grow good tea 
on the subsoil which remains, even with the aid only of artificials. With 
the further assistance of Boga Medelea, and shade trees, and a little cattle 
manure to start the young plants, there are few places in North-East 
India where replanting is not eminently successful. Where the top soil 
has been lost in Ceylon, replanting often must mean an attempt to esta¬ 
blish tea on physically unsuitable land, and therefore must entail much 
greater difficulty, and a longer time interval before good tea is 
re-established. 

As Mr. Mayne reports for coffee, implanting of tea in North-East 
India is generally necessitated by deterioration of the bush and not by 
deterioration of the soil; but in some cases, replanting has as its object 
the replacement of old bushes still in good health, by a jat giving better 
quality under our conditions, together with a higher yield for the same 
expenditure. If the soil has deteriorated but bushes are still good, they 
can be brought to full yield by manuring. 


Notes by Dr, 0. R. Harler, Chief Scientific Officer, Kanan Devan 
Hills Produce Co., Lid., on the above memorandum :— 

I have read Mr. Cooper's observations with interest and record below 
some notes dealing with same. 

Mr. Cooper labours under a double handicap in that he was not 
at the Meeting, neither has he any first-hand knowledge of planting condi¬ 
tions in South India. I will now touch upon some of the points he 
makes. 

I do not remember whether I said ‘plot' or ‘plots' at the Meeting. 
I did not define ‘shade', ‘weeds' nor ‘practical conditions', for time was 
not unlimited. I mentioned sufficient figures, taken from recent Tocklai 
publications, relating to returns from sulphate of ammonia on commer¬ 
cial estates to show that these fall far short of those registered at Tocklai. 
When I say that the right way to work our tea is to shade well, let soft 
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weeds grow and disturb the soil as little as possible, this is not a confes* 
sion of faith. It is a statement based, not on theories, but on careful 
study of tropical agriculture and observations in the field. When I state 
that in order to get spectacular yields from sulphate of ammonia the 
soil must be raped, I mean by ‘spectacular’ an increase of lb. -tea 
per lb. nitrogen added. 

The above points, as raised, are minor ones, not meriting serious 
discussion, but I will enlarge on some of Mr. Cooper’s other statements. 

I remarked that if in South India we reverted to jungle conditions we 
could make and maintain a crop of 600 lb. per acre without the use of 
fertilisers. Mr. Cooper says that few planters will be satisfied that such 
a very moderate crop is the most profitable. From recent figures, I have 
tabulated below the areas under tea, the year’s production and the average 
crop per acre in Ceylon, South India and North-East India, 


Ceylon 

Tea area 559,236 acres 

Production 232 million lb. 

Average per acre 415 lb. 


S. India 
161,600 acres 
76 million lb. 
471 lb. 


N.-E. India 
652,400 acres 
353 million lb. 
540 lb. 


The Ceylon area includes 67.076 acres small holdings, and I have 
added 10 million lb. tea, account internal consumption, to the 222 mil¬ 
lion lb. exported from Ceylon in 1937-38. There is a fair acreage of 
small holdings in South India and, as in Ceylon, a certain area of non- 
yielding tea has been added to the official acreage since exports have been 
regulated. The South Indian crop is rapidly increasing and has risen 
from 59 to 76 million lb. since 1933, and sliould show still further rise 
in future. The climate of South India is not wholly favourable to tea, 
and is more difficult than that either in Ceylon or most of North-East India. 

The area of tea with w^hich I am personally concerned is about 
35,000 acres, ranging from 3,000 to 7,000 feet, some immature, some in 
its prime and some beyond its prime, some planted on grassland, some on 
fine jungle soil and some on poor laterite. In part of the area the annual 
rainfall is about 250 inches, and in other parts about 60 inches only. 
Many fields give 1,000 lb.-odd per acre in some seasons, and one estate, 
high-grown, makes 850 lb. per acre. Nevertheless, if w^e can average 
year-in year-out 600 lb. per acre without fertilisers, and leave the soil 
for the next generation in as good a state as we found it, we are doing 
well and working profitably. 

Mr. Cooper speaks of a yield of 1,534 lb. fine tea per acre at Bor- 
bhetta, but although the w^ay to such a crop is indicated, the planter 
in North-East India obstinately plods on with an average of 540 lb. per 
acre of tea which is not alw^ays fine. In the Lakhimpur district of Assam, 
the country par excellence for tea, where production costs are high and 
manuring liberal, the average harvest is 726 lb. tea per acre. 

Mr. Cooper states that at Rothampstead after about a century of 
artificials on continuous wheat, with stubble and weeds ploughed in, 
better crops are maintained than from the continuous use of cattle manure. 
We are to infer, presumably, that this gives us a line to go on with 
regard to the management of tea soils under tropical conditions. From 
May to October the mean monthly temperature at Rothampstead ranges 
from about 56® to 62 ®F. and the rainfall over the whole period is perhaps 
from 10 to 12 inches. At Tocklai the mean monthly temperature &om 
May to October varies from 79® to 84®F. and the rainfall is about 65 inches. 

Lime does well on roots at Rothampstead, but one should not oea tins 
account advocate lime for tea. 
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A recent publication from TocMai is entitled ‘War Time Manuring’ 
dated December 15th 1939, and this was reproduced in the Planters* 
Chronicle of January 20th, 1940, 1 will deal with three points from this 

publication. 

In the first ])anigraph it is stated that, for every million lb. extra crop 
needed in North-East India, 300 tons sulphate of ammonia are required. 
This assumes that 1 lb. nitrogen gives about 7J lb. tea extra. 

Lower down it is stated that ‘heavily shaded tea makes little or no use 
of nitrogenous manures, wliilst moderately shaded ti‘a gives much less 
response to added nitrogen tlian does unshaded tea’. Presumably if this 
liappens in war-time it also holds in the pii)ing times of peace. One 
'\vouder8 how many acres of shaded tea have, in the past, been dosed wdth 
sulphate of ammonia to give uneconomic returns for such, or no return 
nt all. 

Further on it is stated that 3 tons sun-dried Giant ageratum, grown 
o\i(.side the tea and then applied, give, an effect equal to the 30 lb. nitrogen 
-of 1^ cwt. calcium cyanamide. 

It may be asked, wliat should be done if only very rough green stuff 
is available outside the tea. Then it no doubt pays to compost, and so, 
in the near future, we may expect a change in the Tocklai attitude towards 
composting. 

Thus the change which will amount to a volte face is already on the 
w’ay. Mr. Cooper observes that the object of Tocklai is research in the 
lioj)e of discovery of new information . . . and its recommendations will 
he modified. Everyone, 1 am sure, appreciates this and expects modi¬ 
fication. If, how'ever, w'e use methods employed in commercial planting 
as our datum line for experiment, we shall make more progress 
than by starting from a datum line based on theory and on horticulture. 
Furthermore, conclusions reached by the former method may need modi- 
iication or porliaps even change, but never a ( omplete turnabout. 


‘INDIAN FARMING’ 

Indian Farming, the first number of which was issued in January 
1940, is a monthly magazine intended to replace the old bimonthly ‘Agri¬ 
culture and Live-stock in India’. The aim of this new^ magazine is to 
present scientific information in a popular, easily assimilable form to the 
many people interested in the application of science to the day to day 
problems of Indian agriculture and animal husbandry. It will endeavour 
to give news of developments in research both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces and States, and in this way to present an all-India picture. It 
is issued by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and the price 
13 eight annas. 

The first issue is a most successful production, and should appeal to 
41.11 interested in agriculture. Topical articles include one on ‘Agricultural 
Research in War-Time’ by the Hon’ble Kunwar Sir Jagdish Prasad, Mem¬ 
ber for Education, Health and Lands in the Government of India, and 
‘The War and Fertilisers in India’ by David Hendry, m.c., b.sc. There 
is included also a comprehensive article on ‘Bee-keeping in India’, Notes 
from the various Provinces, etc. The illustrations are excellently 
reproduced. 

5 
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SOIL AND VEGETATION 

A natural plant cover is in many ways an expression of the effecftive 
influences of site soil and climate. For this reason the inspection of vege¬ 
tation has sometimes been regarded as a superior substitute for the study 
of soils, especially in reconnoitring the agricultural potentialities of un¬ 
de veloped country. The underlying supposition is that all soil properties 
that are really signitieaiit in ilie given circumstances will receive expres¬ 
sion tlirough the plants, and that any remaining properties can be safely 
neglected. This si]pj>osition is, however, a valid one only in simple cases, 
which Jin', rather rare; /uid Jis the basis of a practical or ‘commonsense/ 
method of jissay it has repealedly led to mistakes in land utilisation, 
particularly in the exploit.ation of tropical forests and of natural grass¬ 
lands. If used uncriticjilly it is liable to fail, firstly because botanical 
science is not yet equijified to apply it, and secondly because of Jiu imper¬ 
fect appreciation of the nature of the relationship between plants and soil. 

To be fair to the liotanists it should be said tliat soil scientists have 
still a great way to go to meet them in the neglected field, which is that 
of the classification of plants by their nutritional requireinents and tole¬ 
rances—one might sjiy by their standards of living. The prospective user 
of land is not directly interested in the families, genera and species of 
the plants that are reported as growing in the soil in the natural state. 
He desires to hear, rather, whether these plants are such as have a 
reputation as luxurious feeders or on the contrary are known to be able 
to make do on little. He would like to be warned if they are plants 
with special requirements or able to stand this or that extreme soil con¬ 
dition. If the botanical information could be cast into this form it would 
enable at least an approximate idea of the soil's true character to be 
obtained before development began. 

Some vegetation types as ordinarily described do of course convey this 
information partially. Swampiness and extreme droughtiness are usually 
sufficiently indicated. In better known floras which have been studied in 
conjunction with soil conditions a certain number of 'indicator plants’ may 
be recognised as generally associated with particuhir soil characters, such 
as high acidity, liminess or salinity. Such plants are a small minority, 
however, especially in tropical floras, and the indications they can give 
in our present state of knowledge are extremely limited. Yet all plants 
must indicate something if they are in any way jui ‘expression’ of soil! 
conditions; and what most of them could tell about the soil is quite iu- 
sufliciently known. In the animal world a prevalence of sparrows or 
elephants, tells of an abundance of the food they like and a rarity of 
conditions they cannot tolerate. In the world of higher plants, the corres¬ 
ponding inferences are presumably there to be drawn, but the necessary 
physiological knowledge, and knowledge of what are tlie significant soil 
factors (if any), is lacking for most wild species, even for the dominants 
and commonest associates of very widespread vegetation types. 

That is one very serious weakness in the method of ‘land reconnais¬ 
sance through vegetation’. The other is due to the fact that however 
faithfully a natural vegetation may reflect the natural conditions that have 
promoted it, we frequently propose to change or entirely remove that 
vegetation for the purposes of our own use of the land, and we shall 
thereby change the conditions, perhaps fundamentally. A soil and its 
plant cover have identities that are not separable, but are interlocking. 
Wliat have been regarded as forest soils, or prairie soils, or other soil types 
described in terms of their natural vegetation, cease to be such within 
a short period after the trees have been felled or the sod ploughed. Prom 
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that ])c)int ol sharj^ dLscontinuiiy the soils begin a new career in assocL 
ation with the new vegetation fonned by the crop and its weeds—or with¬ 
out any such fissociation in so far as the ground is kept clean tilled. Tlie 
soil properties lliat were significant to the natural plant cover and 
received expression in it are not usually those that will be of most signi- 
ficunecr to tlie crop that has replaced it. The crop plants will have a more 
urgent seasonal demand for nutrients, yet may well be less efficient in 
ak)pping lessors due to leacdiing and erosion. They may have a different 
range of tolei’ances. The success of a natural vegetation upon a given 
soil, even to the point of luxuriance, is not in itself evidence that the 
soil can succc'ssfully support man through the different kind of vegetation 
that h(‘ will establisjj. 

To overlook tliesc' difficulties is Iik(‘ accc))ting a testimonial, written 
for a l)utcher, as )‘ocoinniendation for thii post of baker or candlestick- 
maker. 'I’lie error has, boAve\'er. been common enough in the history of 
the deA(‘lopin(nit of virgin lands, and examples of very recent date were 
demonstrated to me in Trinidad and in Jlritisli Cuiana. Tw’o of these 
involved tla^ attempted conversion of forest lands to permanent agricul¬ 
tural use and one was an undertaking pundy in forestry. 

Sonif of the natural forests of Trinidad have timber that is of little 
value except for cajiiversion into charcoal, for which there is a large local 
demand as fuel for domestic cooking. It has therefore been sought to 
replace such forest growth either hv permanent peasant cultivations or 
by more valuable stands of timber to be planted after clear felling, the 
cost of clearing being covered in either case by the value of the charcoal. 

The soil types concerned are sandy and the rainfall is high, but it 
w’as supposed that the luxuriance of the mixed forest, worthless though 
the forest was as timber, indicated that a high fertility had accumulated. 
On tlie tract cleared for permanent agricultural occupation, the results 
have, however, been very disappointing. After only a few years’ cropping, 
the productivity of the soil has dropped until a subsistence is no longer 
afforded to the peasant cultivators. When I was shown the area, many 
of the holdings had already been abandoned. The settlers were of an 
industrious stock originally brought in as indentured labour from India, 
and neither lack of skill on their part, nor soil erosion in any form, could 
fairly be blamed; the original estimate of the soil’s productive capacity 
under agricultural crops had been at fault, having been based on inference 
from the aspect of the vegetation. On the reafforestation project, alsn 
on a sandy soil but in a forest reserve, the cultivators had been brought 
in as temporary occupants only, as agents of cheap clearing who would 
pay themselves for their labour through the charcoal they made, phis one 
season’s crops, in lieu of w^ages. After they had gone the Forest Depart* 
ment had experienced the greatest difficulty in establishing the desired 
stands of valuable trees (though these w^ere of indigenous species) on the 
land that had been cleared and once cropped in this manner. In 
showing me over the ground the Conservator of Forests expressed the 
opinion very strongly that giving over the land to the cultivator for eve^n 
one year had been an expensive mistake; the replanting operations had 
been handicapped thereby to the point of defeat. The only hope of re¬ 
placing natural forest by commercial forest lay in preserving the 
continuity of true forest conditions through the transition as far aa 
possible. The forest soil, in other w'ords, ought to have been maintained 
as an entity, without changing it first into something else by alien pro¬ 
cesses of tillage and exposure. 

Both these Trinidad soils had had a fertility quite sufficient to support 
a strong growth of natural mixed forest, or to grow satisfactory stands of 
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commercial timbers instead, but they possessed this fertility only so long 
as the reaction of forest vegetation upon soil properties was maintained 
without interruption. It was not a fertility expressible through field 
crops, not persisting through an agricultural phase of utilisation to be 
manifested again through trees. The clearing, burning and tillage necessary 
for tlie planting of field crops had dismembered the soil as a working 
system, and the 'scrap’ that was left did not provide the makings of an 
agricultural soil. Not even a good forest soil could be rebuilt from it, 
for there had been a Joss of essential parts and the mechanisms of a 
year or two before could not be restored to working order. 

The example I was shown in British Guiana repeated witli even 
greater emphasis the same warning. Sandy country carrying rain forest 
had been crossed by a new road hiading from Barticsa (at the junction of the 
Essequibo and Mazaruni Rivers) to mining settlements in the far interior. 
Peasant smallholders were to be established in a string of clearings to be 
made along this road. After making a soil reconnaissance the agricul¬ 
tural chemist reported adversely on the prospects of any form of agri¬ 
cultural settlement on this land, and advised that the best use to which 
the soil could be put would be to continue to support its potentially 
valuable cover of wall aha timber (Eperua falcata Aubl.). This was in 
1934. He was, however, overruled by Government and the clearings were 
made and the settlement scheme proceeded with; the forest itself was 
evidence of what the land could grow. When I was shown the area in 
April 1938, the cultivations were derelict and the settlers mostly gone. 
They had planted maize, cassava and pumpkins for from two to three 
years, and liad thereafter been unable to make a living. On the aban¬ 
doned clearings the only forest tree of value that showed signs of natural 
regeneration was the tonka-bean tree, Dipteryx odorato Willd., a single 
large specimen of which had been left standing and had shed seed. The 
prospects of re-establishing wallaha forest were, 1 was given to understand, 
small. In this case also, a lay estimate of fertility had been based on 
the stature and luxuriance of the virgin forest, and though the estimate 
was valid enough for that particular forest crop on its own unaltered soil, 
it proved to be at fault for the crops of cultivation. 

The changes that soils may suffer by loss of a mutual relationship 
with a native vegetation are seen also in what may be called the ‘exploita¬ 
tive’ forms of utilisation of grasslands, or of grass-with-shrub lands such 
as the sage-brush types of the dry western United States. The overgrazing 
of pasturage, and the conversion of grassland to continuous arable use, 
have destructive effects which begin inconspicuously with the uppermost 
inch or two of the soil profile, but may continue with gathering impetus 
until the geography of a large tract of country has been altered. The 
report-reading public has already had examples in plenty described to it, 
e.g. in R. M. Gorrie’s The Use and Misuse of Land (Oxford Forestry 
Memoirs, 19, 1935), and to most East African readers the subject will 
be familiar at first hand in some of its aspects. The main lesson to be 
learned from a study of such examples of soil destruction caused by ex¬ 
cessive removal of herbage, I would summarise as follows: 

One function of the higher plants in the maintenance of a soil is 
admittedly to provide residues, whose substance after incorporation will 
have manurial and other ameliorative effects. Good enough substitutes 
can, however, often be* found for these dead residues, and it is a mistake 
to regard the provision of them as the whole duty of plant life tio the soil. 
Higher plants do not grow merely in or on the soil, any more than micro* 
organisms do. As participants in a working system they are of the soil, 
and if their living functions are checked or withheld fpr too long, as they 
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are in circumstances of excessive grazing or too-prolonged continuance of 
arable cultivation, the soil reverts towards an inorganic condition in which, 
being 'dead', it is at the mercy of disintegi’ating forces. 

If then the soil is to continue to grow plants for us, in turn we must 
grow plants for the soil. 

There is of course nothing new in this principle, but its recognition 
in just these terms is, I think, recent. Thus in green manuring, the 
emphasis has usually been on the value of the de com poking residues of 
the green crop; any reconstructive activity of its root systems during 
life has been less considered. The same is true of standard doctrine about 
the rotation of crops: ‘ “Turnips, barley, clover, wheat”—each takes out 
what another has left, nitrogen is taken from the air and used, farmyard 
residues are fermented and returned to the land; full marks to the chemical 
processes, the microbes and the livestock, little credit to the growing plants. 
If any plant competes with your row of beans, he is a weed; “that’s Eoman 
wormwood—that's pigweed—that’s sorrel—that’s piper-grass—have at him, 
chop him up, turn his roots upward to the sun, don’t let him have 
a fibre in the shade; if you do he'll turn himself t’other side up and be as 
green as a leek in two days’” (H.D. Thorcau; Walden, 1845.) Yet this 
is not the whole of the story, as the same American wTiter, hoeing his 
beans in New England nearly a century ago, knew well enough. ‘We 
are wont to forgot that the sun looks on our cultivated helds, and on the 
prairies and forests without distinction. . . . In his view’^ the earth is 
all equally cultivated like a garden. . . . Shall T not rejoice also at the 
abundance of the weeds?' 

There is nowadays an increasing respect for live plants as accessories 
to soil management, on a valuation other than as harvestable crops or 
ns residue-providers. They are achieving recognition in mechanical func¬ 
tions, as soil binders, water filterers, ‘ten billion little dams’; in physical 
functions as structure formers and as regulators of eco-climate; in chemical 
functions as circulators of nutrients and as controllers of oxidation and 
reduction. The newer outlook is evident (to quote two non-American 
examples) in the strong advocacy of ley farming by Stapledon’s school in 
England, and in the use of resting periods under elephant grass to relieve 
the pressure of cotton and grain crops on soils in Uganda. In the parts 
of the West Indies that I visited it appeared inter alia in the interest in 
forage grasses evident at the Imperial College farm in Trinidad, especially 
in Guatemala grass (Tripsaciiw laxuni), Elephant grass {Pennisetum pur- 
pureum), Guinea grass {Panicum maximum), and Para grass {Panicum 
harhinode); and also in a very interesting trend away from the use of 
organic manures in the sugar-cane industry. Farm-yard manure (or ‘pen- 
manure’ as it is (tailed in the West Indies) has long been the traditional 
soil ameliorant amongst sugar planters, and their scientific advisers’ atti¬ 
tude towards it until recently is probably fairly represented by the follow¬ 
ing quotation from a 1924 paper by Professor F. Hardy: — 

There is no need to extol the many virtues of pen manure, or to 
reiterate the need of its greater employment in tropical agricultural 
practice. The main problem that confronts the planter in these days of 
mechanical tillage is how to manufacture larger quantities of pen manure 
with diminishing numbers of farm animals.’ 

This as a general statement would be warmly agreed to by most 
tropical agriculturists at the present day and is the basis of the increasing 
attention being paid almost everywhere to the making of compost. Yet 
it aeems that on sugar-cane fields the ‘organic matter problem’ is now 
recognised as of subsidiary importance, or even as not arising. The value 
of pen manure has apparently been that of its contained nutrients and 
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nothing more; the sugar-cane plant when grown to high yields with the 
aid of carefully adjusted dressings of artificials appears to maintain the 
organic matter status of its soils satisfactorily, and in virtue of its own 
root-growth performs all necessary services in soil-structure formation and 
the like. By the criterion of yield, organic manuring of sugar-cane is 
not necessary. This at least was the impression I gained in Barbados, 
in Trinidad and in British Guiana. If the view stands the test of time, 
it would seem that the (uiltivation of this particular crop plant, which is 
a perennial grass, automatically incorporates the advantages and safe¬ 
guards of ley farming. 

In the United States I saw much soil-management practice based on 
a constructive use of vegetation, both in the grazing States of the south¬ 
west and in the agric\iltiiral States of the south-east. In the former, 
more and more reliance is being placed on recuperation under protected 
natural or re-soedod pasture. In the latter, the proportion of clean-tilled 
crops is being reduced wherever possible, so that grass or fodder crops of 
equivalent habit may occupy the land undisturbed for some pc^riod of 
effective length interposed in the cropping cycle. These measures are of 
course a part of the general programme of soil conservation, but they are 
more than a means of stopping bodily losses of soil. They are measures 
consciously aimed ai^ restoring living vegetation io the exercise of a 
neglected function in soil maintenance.—G. Milne, M.Sc., F.l.Cb, in East 
African Agriculiural Journal, January, 1940. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, 

SOUTHEEN INDIA PLANTEKS’ ‘BENEVOLENT' FUND 

I think page 186 and para one of page 187 of the Year Book of the 
Upasi for 1939 deserves the attention of all Southern India Planters and 
Firms. 

There, Mr. James hits the nail on .the head and calls the Fund a 
‘Mutual Benefit Fund’—with the qualification ‘if’. 

There is no doubt that it is a Mutual Benefit Fund and not a Bene¬ 
volent Fund as Benevolence is understood. Or does the question of 
Income Tax arise? 

The Wynaads have been pegging away at this and Eule 8 for years 
but nothing has come of it. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in many cases a Planter who applies 
for help will have gradually sunk into distress, so in these instances he 
will not have been able to afford to subscribe to the Fund during the 
year or two prior to his application. That being so, he would not be a 
member and would only be eligible for assistance under 2 (6) of the 
Memorandum. 

Might I suggest to the Wynaad Planters and any other Planters who 
disapproved of the existing rules, that they give a donation each year, 
and ask that it be ear-marked for those Planters and their dependents in 
distress who are not members of the Fund, A real benevolent fund will 
then accumulate. 
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This will not entail ‘membership' and they will not come under the 
rules. I am convinced that Planters do not subscribe to this Fund in the 
hope of getting something out of it themselves—or in other words, as a 
form of assurance. 


Yours faithfully, 

G. BAYZAND. 

(The letter by Mr. Jiayzand published above will be (‘onsidered at the 
next meeting of the Committee of tlie Fund.— Ed.) 


THE PIG INDUSTRY IN BRITISH MALAYA 


The history of tlie pig industry in Malaya, until comparatively recent 
years, is somewhat obscure, but we may take it that with the populating 
of that country by many Chinese people, the pig also became rather an 
important inhabitant, and has been assiduously cared for ever since. 

The Chinaman is credited, and justly so, with being one of the most 
industrious people, and although in Malaya his activities are extended 
over a wide area and in almost every sphere of life, his natural bent seems 
to be decidedly agricultural. Seldom will a Chinaman be more than a 
few days settled anywhere before pigs and poultry appear around his abode, 
and cultivation is commenced on whatever portion of land comes under 
his immediate care, whether this be acres or merely a few square yards. 

Assured, we may be, that for many years all the pigs in Malaya, 
with the exception of the Malay wild pig, were Chinese bred and came 
entirely under the management of these diligent people. Pig meat being 
a favourite article of diet among the Chinese, many pigs are consumed. 

Pigs and pig houses are kept scrupulously clean, washing of both 
taking place daily. In this way the prevent ion of disease is aided and 
bodily comfort assured. 

The typical Chinese pig, black or piebald in colour, is a rather flat- 
footed, pot-bellied, hollow-backed animal, which possibly reached this 
condition through indiscriminate breeding and lack of minerals in the 
feeding. Probably the Chinaman’s breeding technique is his stumbling 
block in an otherwise almost perfect system of management, for undoubt¬ 
edly mineral requirements are given little or no consideration, thereby 
tending to produce rickety types. Rations are generally of a vegetable 
nature, all being grown by the feeder, and seldom is any addition of meaty 
or mineral matter made. 

The majority of Chinese pigs are kept in sheds built cheaply but well 
of split nebong (a jungle palm). In some cases complete confinement is 
practised, with the exception, of course, of any young boars. At other 
times, and generally when well away from roads, cropping freedom is 
allowed during the day, and in this way a considerable proportion of food 
is pioked up, especially in the vicinity of rubber trees. The seeds: of the 
rubber .tree are ve^ rich in oil and are eateii with relish, making a useful 
fattening ration. It is also no uncommon rnght to see herds-of Mabayt 
wild pig feeding in complete contentment among the rubbqr plantatjofisyN^ 
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A few rubber planters at various times introduced British boars and 
occasionally sows (which somehow ultimately became the property of the 
Chinese) but it was not until 1930 that the first definite step was taken 
in commercial pig breeding by British people, A planter and his assis¬ 
tant, both with Scottish farming experience, decided, with the support 
of their directors, to keep pigs on a large scale in conjunction with the 
ordinary estate work. At that time the rubber industry was in a serious 
position and the new project was commenced with considerable interest. 

The manager of the estate, while home on leave, purchased a Large 
White boar from a well known East of Scotland pig breeder, and the 
boar, the first of that breed, duly arrived in Malaya. The Chinese showed 
great interest in this animal, and travelled many miles to see him. Un¬ 
fortunately the boar died of snake bite shortly after his arrival, but his 
offspring served as an excellent foundation stock. For some time there¬ 
after the boars used were a three-quarter bred Large White and a three- 
quarter bred Large Black. The Chinese sows bred well with these and 
were fairly prolific, the average litter being about twelve. Of these, ten 
usually reached weaning age, and from then on a few usually died off, 
generally from intestinal parasites, these being very troublesome in tropi¬ 
cal climates. As in the Chinese method of management, the females 
were spayed. 

The rations used on this estate w^ere made up of rice bran coconut 
poonac (cake), a small proportion of than busak (fish refuse in a dry state), 
sweet potato leaves and stems, and banana tree trunks chopped up to a 
convenient size. Nursing sows received, in addition, some boiled broken 
rice, and the fattening ration was supplemented for the last few weeks 
with boiled tapioca roots but no rice. A home-made mineral mixture 
consisting of lime, charcoal, sulphur, wood ashes, and salt was added to 
all rations. A tropical grass, known as Guinea grass, was fed to all pigs 
confined to styes. This, and all other food of a vegetable nature was 
grown on the estate; other foods were bought in. To satisfy the local 
European demand for fresh pork, killing took place on the premises twice 
a week, and all surplus stock was sold to Chinese butchers. 

Prom this, the first real commercial pig-keeping enterprise on a rubber 
estate, the following points were learned. It is best for the pigs to have 
free range, with a coolie herding them, until about four months old, when 
they soon fatten if confined to a sty. Killing should take place when 
they are about one hundred and fifty pounds live weight, and it was found 
that by breeding from the larger type of pig, such as the Large White, 
excessive fat at this weight is not obtained. Every endeavour should be 
made to get away from the Chinese type of sow, chiefly on account of 
the difficulty of serving with a large boar. Cleanliness of pigs and pig 
houses is most essential in an endeavour to avoid intestinal worms and 
other parasites. When importing pigs into the country, it is advisable 
that in-pig gilts or young sows shoi^ be taken in preference to boars, 
both as a matter of economy, and let the young pigs get acclimatised from 
birth. 

The breeding and 'feeding of pigs on rubber estates is becoming mnre 
and more common, and with the ever increasing demand for bettor pigs 
in Malaya, there is every possibility that the demand for British broeas 
should inorease fairly rapidly und in the not too distant futiure.—Ian P* 
Watenn in TAe Planter. . 2 
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U. P. A. S. L BUDGET MEETINGS 


The following is the provisional programme for the U.P.A.S.I. Budget 
Meetings, 1940: — 

Saturday 0th April 1940 9-00 a.m. 


Do 


do 


2-30 

2xm. 

Sunday 

7th 

April 

1940 

10-00 

a.m. 

Do ' 


do 


2-30 

p.ni. 

Monday 

Htli 

April 

1940 

9-00 

a.m. 

Do ‘ 


do‘ 


3-00 

p.m. 

Tuesday 

9th 

April 

1940 

9-00 

a.m. 

Do 


do 


2-30 

p.rn. 


Labour Department General Meet¬ 
ing. 

Tea Section Committee Meeting. 
Coffee Section Committee Meeting. 
Rubber Section Committee Meeting 
(if necessary). 

Executive Committee Meeting. 

Tea Section General Meeting. 

Coffee Section General Meeting. 
T'.P.A.S.I. General Meeting. 


SIROCCO MACHINERY 

Wo have received an interesting publication (Ref. SF. 315) from 
Messrs. Davidson & Co., Ltd., Manufacturers of the well-known Sirocco 
Tea IMacbinery. It gives full details of the Company’s Recording Thermo¬ 
graphs for Tea Drying Machines. The operation of Thermographs is 
(lescrihed as follows: — 

‘The systems being tilled with mercury, changes in the temperature 
of the bulbs give rise to (‘orresponding changes of pressure in the systems, 
and consequently to slight movements in the Bourdon tubes in tl)e instru¬ 
ment. These movements ‘are magnified and recorded by the pens on the 
rotating circular chart.’ 

The use of Rec'ording Theniajgraplis enables a permanent record to 
be maintained of conditions inside tbe Drying Macliines, and the value 
of such a n'cord will he obvious to all planters; ready reference can be 
made, after reports bav(* been received from brokers, to the conditions 
under wliich these teas W(*re dried; a mncii closer clieck can ho kept on 
the O])erativos engaged in the drying witli less personal supervision on the 
])art of the superintendent, etc. 

We have received also a leaflet on Sirocco Endless Chain Pressure 
Tea Driers of which it is slated one or more is (lespat(*hed to some tea 
estate every week. 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 13th March were: — 
Tea Export Quota ... 5 annas 0 pies per lb. (Nominal) 

Internal Market Rights ... 1 pie per lb. (Nominal) 

In (Calcutta Export Quota was quoted at 5 annas 6 pies pei* lb. 
Internal Consumption Quota remained unchanged at 2 pies per lb. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 3rd March 1940 
were: 

Rubber, including export licences ... 53.00 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota ... ... 16.75 cents a lb. 

1st quality Rubber alone ... ... 28.00 cents a lb. 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

(Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Heports,) 

Sales Nos. 36 and 36 were held <«i 2fith and 27th February, and 5th March 1940. 



j Season 1939-40 

1 

Average on same 
date 

DESCRIPTION 

1 

! Sale 

Sale 

Average 

In 

In 


I No 36 

1 

No. 36 

to date 

1938 

1937 


: As. p. , 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 1 

As. p. 

With Export Rights 

..J 10 6 

: 

1 

!!• 5 

8 5 ; 

1 

... 

For Internal Consumption: — 

Leaf Teas 

37 ; 

3 30 

4 3 

2 11 

3 9 

Dusts 

4 7 

4 5 

4 5 

3 5 

4 1 

Green Teas 

5 2 

5 6 

5 10 

4 4 ’ 

•*. 


RUBBER.— London Hubber on March 1,1, 1940, V2\d, 


The Colombo Market 


(Issued by the Colombo Brokers* Association.) 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tba 


South Indian Tea—(cow td.) 


Beugorin 

Chamraj 

Lnnsandle 

Glen Morgan 

Kanniamallay 

Letehmi 

Malakiparai 

Manalaroo 

Nullatanni 

Farkside 

Pul li vasal 

Singara 


Sales on 
Feb. 27 & Mar. 6, 1940 
1.05 
1.09 
95 
91 
84 
73/77 

76 

77 
83/86 

1.07 
80 

1.14/1.09 


Sales on 
Feb. 27 d: Mar. 6,1940 
Velonie ... ... 77 

Vaghamon ... ... 70 


Rubber 

Sales on 
Feb. 29, 1910 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 63^ 

Contract Crepe ... 63J 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 51^ to 521 
Brown Scrap Crepe ... 51 to 51J 


The Madras Market 

Current on liih March, 1940 

The following report on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Paterson & Go., Share Brokers, Madras: — 

Following the annpuncenieut of tlie Budget and the report of the Select Committee 
on the Excess Profits Tax, markets staged a sharp rtx^overy and during the early 
period under review, very substantial rises were seen in the leading industrial counters. 
At the close the market has reacted on profit-taking accentuated to some extent by the 
uncertainty in the political outlook both in India and Europe. The Government Security 
Market rules exceptionally firm following the announcement of the first large w^ar loan 
which takes the form of an issue at par for JE300 million earning interest at 3% repay¬ 
able in 1966-69. Substantial gains of anything up to a rupee, have been seen even in 
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lt3rmiDable loauu while rupee paper hati touched as high as Bs. U4-8 as. The last 

two days, however, have fwsen a slightly easier tendency in sympathy with sterling. 

Rubber .—Since our last rejiort the price of raw rubber has sagged from l‘2Jd. to 
llfd. The price of most rubber shares, however, has remained unchanged throughout 
the period under review. The price of r&w rubber can still fall very appreciably before 
the majority of rubber shares would look over valued on an earning basis. Cochin 
Malabars were steady at Bs. 6-4 as., ex dividend. A very steady turnover has been 
possible in this scrip. Kalpettas were also better, being bid up to Bs. lG-12 as., while 
Wdliaiuuttams changed hands at Bs. 16-4 as., cum the dividend of 5%. Malankaras 
were an easier counter with small parcels on offer at Bs. 37-8 as. Tropical Plantations 
were unchanged at Bs. 16-12 as. Among the lower priced shares, Thinimbadis w^ere 
offered at Be. 1-11 as, with buyers holding out for Be. 1-0 us. Bajagiris were easier 
at Bs. 4-4 as., while Midlands sagged from Bs. 1-11 to Bs. 4-0 as. Ayer Maiiis ordys., 
on the other hand closed with buyers at Bs. <j-14 as. 

Tea .—Bather more s<*rip has been available than for some months which probably 
accounts for the wijer range of tran8action.s. Vellainalais changed hands at between 
Bs. 10 and Bs. 10-4 as. Periakaramalais were on offer at Bs. 17-4 as., ex the s€»cond 
interim dividend of 6%, but failed to meet Avitli supi)ort. Chembra Peaks at one tiiiu* 
touched Bs. 2-15 as., closed witl) buyers over at Bs. 3-1 anna. Pevasholas after being 
taken off the market at Bs. 7-6 as., closed witli further sellers at Bs. 7-4 as. Kalasa 
teas were wanted at Bs. 4-14 as,, while United Uilgiris changed hands at Bs. 112-8 as. 
Among plantiiig del>ontures Ouchterloiiey Valley Averc taken off the market at Bs. 101 
while there was u good demand for Vellainalais at Bs. 104 and Jaiiigfords al Bs. 102-8 as. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


Fehruary 18, 1940 to March *2, 1910— (Inclusive) 

{SMions are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

j First 
! week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-’39 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Ci 

p 

Total 

2 . Kalthuritty ... 

0*53 


124-36 

124*89 

*25. Kotagiri 

... 


56 53 

56*53 

3. Kallar B'dge 

... 

mEM 

162-43 

162-84 

•26. Ootacamund... 

... 


55-71 

55*71 

4. Koney 





27. Yercaud 

... 

... 

72-00 

72-00 

8 . Twyford 

... 


244-21 

244-21 

30. Devarshola 





9. Pettimudi ... 

0‘02 


329-23 

32‘.)-2S 

T.E.S. ... 

... 


77-58 

77-58 

iO. Kalaar 



236 59 

236-SSi 

31. Calicut 

... 


115-29 

115*29 

11 . Chittavurrai... 



l41-46 

41-46 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

... 

... 

|191/3 

191-73 

J2 . Bodi’kanub... 



2i)-17 


33. Vayitri 

... 

»#• 

151-16 

151*16 

-13. Cochin 



1SP21 

131-21 

^4. Manantoddi... 

... 

... 

83-97 

83*97 

14. Mooply 



130-62 


35. Bilgiris •*. 

... 

... 

66*58 

66-58 

16. Pachaimallai 



12S-7-I 

125-74 

38. Pollibetta ... 

... 

... 

61-lb 

61*18 

16. Mudis 



17989 


39. Coovercolly ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

74*22 

... 

17. POLLACHI ... 

«•* 

... 

BESS 

33-06 

11 . Kadamane 

•a* 

... 

265*55 

265-55 

18. Bopeway 




1 

43. Merthisub’gey 

• « • 

... 

99*02 

f 99*02 

Waterfall ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

97 16 

... 

45. Balehonnur... 


*.* 

88*62 

88 62 

21 . Kerala Estate 

N.R. 

N.R. 

148*85 

... 

46. Mangalore... 


... 

116-41 

116-41 

22 . Nadavattam 


« 

118-33 

118*33 

17. Madras 


... 

33*82 

33-82 

24. Coonoor 



48*66 

48-66 
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EDITORIAL 

The Boss Institute of Tropical Hygiene has recently pubUshed a 
booklet entitled Conmyrvancy for Tea Estate Labourers in India; it dis¬ 
cusses methods of meeting some of the difficulties encountered in introduc¬ 
ing the bored-hole type of latrine. It points out that the diseases that 
fall under the general heading of ‘Infections of the BoweT represent a 
group of great economic importance in India, the chief diseases being 
dysenteries and parasitic worm infections, cholera and the enteric group, 
etc. The proper disposal of night soil has always been reahsed to be a 
problem on estates, and the bored-hole latrine, which appears to have 
originated in the Butch East Indies some twelve years ago, seems to pro¬ 
vide a vei-y acceptable answer to the problem. The essential features of 
a bored-hole latrine are a circulai* hole bored in the ground with an auger 
over which is placied a ‘squatting plate’ or pan enclosed in a super¬ 
structure, The advantages are the cheapness and ease with which it can 
be constructed in the majority of soils. The latrine falls into one of two 
classes, depending on whether or not it is bored to a depth below the sub¬ 
soil water table. If it does not reach water level it serves as a deep dry 
earth privy and will gradually fill up. A hole of this natm’e of 16 inches 
in diameter, bored to a depth of 20 feet may be expected to last a family 
of five for about two to three years. If it is sunk below the water table 
then fermentation takes place and the faeces are digested as in a septic 
tank. If foreign bodies are not thrown down the hole such a latrine may 
last for many years. J. G. Garter (4) reports ‘there are many latrines in 
Egypt that after eight years are only two-thirds full’. 

The booklet in the first place discusses the ideal conditions for bored- 
hole latrine construction, and gives particulars as to the method of boring; 
it deals also with the special difficulties which may be encountered. Most 
members of the Association may be assumed to be familiar with these 
technical difficulties, and may find the most valuable part of the booklet 
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is the way in which it deals with the difficulties in popularising this type 
of latrine with labourers. Three essentials are laid down. ‘Firstly, the 
latrines must be properly constructed; secondly, they must be introduced 
to the labourers with a campaign of propaganda and education; and thirdly, 
one latrine must be supplied to each household.’ 

The appendix to the booklet gives some interesting replies to the 
questionnaire issued in Assam. Propaganda was conducted by various 
methods; personal talks by the Managers and Line Compounders pix^ved 
useful in one case; on another estate the method was adopted of allotting 
these latrines in the first place to shopkeepers, Indian staff, etc. with the 
result that when the ordinary labourers saw their superiors use them they 
were eager to have them as a definite rise in status. All the replies stress 
the importance of having as far as possible a separate bored-hole latrine 
for each household. Finally the matter is summed up by the Manager 
of a Tea Estate in South Sylhet which has successfully introduced these 
latrines: — 

‘1. Propaganda is the finest agent to prepare the ground for a 
successful launching of the scheme. 1 personally talked on every possible 
occasion to my sirdars and chowkidars about the benefits accruing from 
the bored-hole latrine, stressing the fact that their wives and daughters 
would be spared the trouble and humility of having to use tea and jungle 
where privacy could never be guaranteed, quite apart from the danger of 
picking up hookworm, dysentery, etc. etc. 

‘2. There is no use whatsoever of putting down a few bored-hole 
latrines as a sort of try out on any estate. More harm is done by doing 
so than by any other circumstancet Careful enquiry on this point 
elicited the information that the favoured few were actually ridiculed out 
of using them by the majority who had not got them. My advice is to 
complete a whole estate at one time or leave the scheme alone. 

‘3. The building of a suitable house is most important. The majority 
of shelters over bored-hole I have seen have been of the “night watchman 
type” and quite unsuitable. I give a sketch of a very popular shelter 
at the end of these notes. I draw the reader’s attention to the extended 
turza wall at the entrance and the fact that the door is full length at the 
opexiing. These two points are worth taking trouble over. 

*4. The garden doctor and compounder should inspect regularly once 
a week to see no fouling is taking place and that the latrines are being 
used. 

‘5. Once a garden has been completed with bored-hole latrines there 
must be no one permitted to use tea or surrounding jungle by the 
management. ’ 


TAILPIECE 

The following is another of those stories which, if they are not true, 
certainly ought to be. 

A Highland regiment was holding the line in a position where the 
trenches were knee-deep in mud, and the Colonel, out of regard for the 
men’s comfort, thought that kilts might be replaced by trousers. He 
asked the sergeant-major, however, to find out what the men would think 
of such a departure from tradition, and that gentleman duly reported that 
only two were in favour of retention of the kilt. 

"Oh,’ said the Colonel, "that’s very satisfactory. But who are the 
two devoted Highlanders?’ 

"Private Ogg and Corporal Bubenstein, Sir.’ 
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SOME FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON COFFEE 

THRIPS 

By F, B, Notley, M,8c., A.LC.T.A., F.R.E,8., Entomologist, Coffee 
Research 8tation, Lyamungu, Tanganyika Territorif, in the *East African 
Agricultural JournaV. 

Tn a previous paper (1) the writer put forward the suggestion that 
thrips outbreaks in Kenya were induced by high average temperatures 
maintained over an unusually long period. Since that paper was written, 
some observations have been made in the coffee areas of the Northern Pro¬ 
vince of Tanganyika, chiefly at the Coffee Eesearch Station, Lyamungu, 
which suggest that the conclusions arrived at apply also to this district, 
and to the species of thrips present there— Physothrips xanthoceros Hood. 

During the hot weather at the end of 1936 and the beginning of 1937, 
a severe outbreak of thrips took place over the whole area. Serious 
damage was done at the Coffee Eesearch Station, and spraying was carried 
out on some areas three times. Towards the end of the outbreak a 
series of counts of the number of thrips per leaf was undertaken on one 
of the badly affected areas. Meteorological observations are taken regu¬ 
larly at the station. These counts were not started until the beginning 
of April, so that they show the disappearance of the outbreak; they start 
with a slight rise to the maximum of nineteen per leaf, and then fall 
off rapidly. Tn the paper quoted above it was stated, ‘There is thus a 
striking correlation between the intensity of the outbreak and maximum 
day temperatures . . and this correlation is still more striking when 
the actual numbers of thrips per leaf are recorded. There appears to 
be a very close correlation between the number of thrips per leaf and 
the average maximum day temperatures of about a fortnight previously. 

FIG. 1 


reiiipsrature Dale 



Fig. 1 is a diagram illustrating this. The continuous line represents 
the average number of thrips per leaf (all stages except eggs), while the 
dotted line represents the average maximum temperatures, taken at the 
end of weekly intervals, and shifted ten days later. 
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This drop in the numbers of thrips might however have been caused 
by rain; the breaking of the long rains coincided with the fall in tempe¬ 
rature. On the same diagram is given the rainfall, in weekly totals, over 
the whole period. The first column, occupying half the space of that 
for the first week of April, represents the rainfall for the last week of 
March. It will be noted that although 162 mm. of rain fell on the last 
four days of March, and a further 54 mm. on the Ist April—a total of 
inches—the number of thrips actually increased between the 1st and 
the 10th of April. Again, thrips numbers rose slightly between the 17th 
and 27th April, although by the 17th April 739 mm. (over 29 inches) of 
rain had fallen in the previous 28 days. Thus rain does not appear to 
affect the numbers of thrips directly; nor does it seem likely that, as 
suggested by Bitchie (2), drought affects thrips indirectly by its concen¬ 
trating effect on the sap of the tree. There c,an obviously have been no 
question of drought on the 17th of April, 1937. 

Thrips could still be found in very small numbers in August, when 
the counts were discontinued. 

An outbreak on the Station, and severe but local outbreaks elsewhere, 
again occurred in March, 1939. Counts, this time of adult thrips only, 
had been commenced in October, 1938. On this occasion the whole 
outbreak can be correlated witli high temperatures, but since only adults 
were counted there is bound to Ix' a bigger time lag before an increase 
is recorded, and the lemperatiirc date is shifted a whole month (Fig. 2). 

FIG. 2 



Throughout November, December and January thrips remained in 
very small numbers; the maximum temperature of October, November and 
December was rather low for the time of the year, round about 26 to 27®C. 
During January and the first week of February the maximum temperature 
rose to nearly 82®C., and during February the numbers of adult thrips 
similarly rose to an average of nearly three per leaf. (The maximum 
average number of all thrips, exclusive of eggs, during this outbreak was 
just over twelve per leaf.) Unfortunately for these records it was then 
necessary to spray the area twice. (The dates of spraying are shown by 
crosses on the diagram.) After the fell induced by the second spraying, 
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however, a further rise took place until the effect of the fall in tempera¬ 
ture a month previously was shown in a sudden drop in the thrips numbers 
in the latter half of April. 

The period of this outbreak was one of increasing drought, the short 
rains having failed. But actual drought symptoms—wilting of the coffee 
at midday—appeared quite early in the season, considerably before the 
rise in thrips numbers took place. 

The rate of increase of thrips, in these conditions, agrees fairly closely 
with the theoretical rate of increase of an insect doubling its numbers 
every seven days. This may be illustrated by a table, thus: 

Calculated No, of Observed No, of 
thrips per leaf thrips per leaf 


3rd February 

0.10 

0.12 

loth February 

0.20 

0.13 

17th February 

0.40 

0.26 

24th February 

0.80 

0.86 

3rd March 

1.60 

1.45 

10th March 

3.20 

2.90 


From a study of Pigs. 1 and 2 it appears that, on the area where 
the counts were made, thrips incixiases in numbers when maximum screen 
temperatures exceed 2/°G., and decreases at temperatures below this. But 
it must be remembered that this is not the whole story: these are tem¬ 
peratures in the meteorological screen while thrips lives on the underside 
of a coffee leaf in the held, not in the screen. Local factors will affect 
the temperature to which the insect is exposed very considerably. In 
the l^orinern Province of Tanganyika the local factors encouraging thrips 
appear to be exactly the same as those given in the previous paper (1) tor 
the Central Province ot ivenya, namely leeward (westerly) slopes, wind¬ 
breaks, and poor soil, but to these should be added lack ot shade. Shade 
trees in coffee are almost absent from thrips areas of the Central Province 
of ivenya, whereas unshaded coffee is the exception on Kilimanjaro. As 
would be expected, if maximum temperature is the critical factor, shaded 
coffee is very much less liable to suffer from thrips than unshaded. 
Sturdy (3) makes a point of this when discussing an experiment on arti¬ 
ficial shade at Arusha in 1931. 

We can now discuss the incidence of thrips during the past four hot 
seasons in relation to maximum temperatures. Pig. 3 (on the next page) 
lb a diagram of the maximum temperature, averaged over weekly periods, 
at the Coffee liesearch btation. 

The diagrams are clearer if the year is divided at the end of June; 
thus the top diagram in Pig. 3 represents the average maximum tempe¬ 
ratures from July, 1935, to June, 1936. In this way the thrips season, 
which may be regarded as the period torn October to Ai^ril, is presented 
as a whole. The word ‘season is used to imply this period throughout 
the paper. Por ease in comparison, temperatures over 27 ®C. have been 
inked in, so that a glance at the diagram will show the length of time 
during which such temperatures were experienced, and the extent to 
which they were exceeded. Crosses on the diagram indicate the dates on 
which spraying against thrips was undertaken in the area under study. 

In the 1935-36 season the short rains failed, and in December the 
coffee was very dry. Towards the end of December the area was sprayed 
as a precautionary measure. The temperatures of January, February and 
March were exceptionally low. No thrips outbreak took place. 

4 
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In the 1936-37 season temperatui'es were high over an abnormally 
long period. The short rains were again very poor. Maximum screen 
temperatures were maintained almost continuously over 27®C. from the 


FIG. 3 

1935 1936 

July August Septsmbur Ootober Novetnbtr Deoembor Juusiy Fubniuy Bfurph April May Jom 



July August Ssptsmbsr Ootobsr Movsmber Dsosmbtr Jaauury FebruMy BCMeb April M*y Jua# 

+ » Dales of spraying for thrips 

Average Weekly Maximum Temperatures (*C.l at the Cofltee Research Station, 

July, 1935, to April, 1939 

beginning of November until the beginning of April. A very serious out¬ 
break took place both oh Kilimanjaro and on Meru (Arusha). On the 
area under study, spraying was necessary four times; twice in December, 
in February and in March. (Actually the March spraying was not carried 
out; that it was necessary is show^ by the fact that a thrips average of 
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nineteen per leaf was reached—see Fig. 1.) In Arusha the outbreak was 
described as the worst for many years. 

In 1937-88 the short rains were good, and the temperatures in Octo¬ 
ber, November and December low. During January, February and March 
the temperatures were normal for the time of year. Thrips failed to 
appear at all. 

In 1938-89 the short rains were again very poor; the temperatures 
were fairly low until the end of December, but then rose fiercely, and a 
late thrips attack developed which was severe over limited areas both at 
Lyarnungu and in the Usa district, but which did not develop into a 
widespread outbreak. 

It will be noticed that during the 1937-38 and the 1938-39 season 
the maximum temperatures exceeded 27“C. for approximately the same 
length of time (during January, February and March), but in the first 
season no thrips appeared, while in the second thrips was locally severe. 
The discrepancy may be explained by comparing the actual temperatures 
during these two periods. Tn the first season these were round about 
29°C., whereas in the second BO^C. was exceeded for seven successive 
weeks. The difference may appear to be small, but if it is assumed from 
the foregoing that 27®C. is the critical temperature, then in the first 
season this w^as exceeded by about two degrees, in the second by over 
three degrees. Thus in terms of effective degrees of temperature the 
1938-39 season was more than fifty per cent more favourable to thrips 
than the 1937-38 season. 

On the other hand, the theory put forward by Bitchie (2) that soil 
moisture is the determining factor is not excluded. In the 1937-38 season 
soil moistures were high, since the short rains were good, whereas in the 
1938-39 season they were low. This theory is also supported by the 
observation that thrips damage is more serious on poor soil (i.e. soil lack¬ 
ing in moisture-retaining capacity) and the belief amongst planters that 
thrips attacks can be alleviated by irrigation. Tn neither of these cases 
has the observation been tested by counts of thrips numbers; they may 
mean either that a larger population of thrips is developed on a tree 
deficient in moisture, or that the same population of thrips does more 
visible damage in these circumstances. The trees well supplied with mois¬ 
ture may even induce, by evaporation or more efficient shading, a lower 
temperature in the ecoclimate affecting the thrips. The point will be 
investigated as opportunity offers. All these speculations, however, arise 
from the discussion of a theory wdiich is not supported by any direct 
evidence, which does not cover all the known facts of thrips incidence, 
and is not necessary to explain the present case, since this may already 
be explained on temperature alone, as has been done in the preceding 
paragraph. So far, the evidence appears to point to temperature alone 
as the factor deciding thrips incidence. 

The chief object of this work is to develop an accurate method of 
forecasting the probabilities of a general thrips outbreak, so that timely 
warning may be given and preparations made. It will be seen from Fig. 3 
how quickly an outbreak may develop; the danger of being caught writhout 
the necessary insecticides, or with apparatus unready for work, is a very 
real one. There is, of course, no certainty about such forecasts; they 
depend on that most uncertain thing, the weather; but it is suggested 
that if maximum temperatures are watched from September onwards a 
useful forecast may be made by the middle of November. The under¬ 
lying principle is that the critical temperature of 27®C. will be more and 
more likely to be exceeded as the season progresses, but that tefibape^atures 
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will be almost certain to fall at the end of March. Thus, the earlier 
temperatures of 26* or 27® are reached, the more likely is an outbreak of 
thrips. By the middle of November it should be possible to tell whether 
an early outbreak, and therefore probably a serious one, is to be expected; 
such a forecast should be modified as the season progresses. In this way 
it should be possible to forecast an outbreak three weeks to a month in 
advance with some degree of certainty. The first outbreaks will take 
place in definite localised spots; notably on unshaded coffee on western 
slopes or behind windbreaks. Such spots should be dealt with first. A 
very little observation by the planter during a thrips outbreak will show 
him exactly where his thrips outbreak centres are located, and it is 
possible that by early treatment of such ai-eas he may reduce the general 
infection to which the rest of his coffee is exposed, and thus be able to 
delay or avoid larger operations over his whole area. 

EEFEBENCE8 

(1) Notley, F. B .—East African Agricultural Journal, Vol. T, No. 4, .Tan., 1936. 

(2) Bitchie, A. H.—Department of Agriculture, Tanganyika Territory, Entomolo* 
gical Leaflet No. 2, 1930. 

(3) Sturdy, D .—East African Agricultural Journal, Vol. I, No. 2, Sept., 1935. 


Note on the above article. By Mr. W. W. Mavne, Coffee Scientific 
Officer, U.P.A.S.I. 

Although thrips as a pest of coffee in S. India are almost unknown, 
only one case of attack having been reported to the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment since 1928, the article is of interest as showing the importance of 
meteorological records in understanding the reasons for pest attacks and 
in forecasting their occurrence. 

It is possible that the severity of thrips outbreaks on cardamoms in 
recent years may be related to temperature conditions in a similar way. 
Any studies of thrips in cardamoms should include the establishment of 
meteorological records in close proximity to cardamom plants. It must 
be remembered that meteorological data collected in the ordinary way for 
the study of weather, while they may afford useful indications with respect 
to diseases and pests, are not sufficient for detailed studies of the inter¬ 
relations of insects or fungi and climatic conditions. The climatic con¬ 
ditions within a coffee or cardamom estate under the usual shade densities 
differ very considerably from those in the open, and require special study. 
Several points in this connection are raised in the article—the influence 
of shade on temperature and the water supply of the tree in relation to 
evaporation and consequent cooling of the immediate environment of the 
thrips. 

One interesting point in relation to cardamom thrips is the fact that 
the types with upright racemes seem to suffer more severely than those 
with creeping racemes. There is a possibility worth investigation that 
these differences may perhaps be due to slight but important differences 
in the immediate ‘climatic' conditions affecting a raceme a foot or more 
above the soil surface and those affecting a raceme actually in <5ontact 
with the soil. 

In any crop where insect pests play an important part, the institu¬ 
tion of temperature and humidity records, within the crop on estates 
might be expected to Be of considerable assistance in planning control 
measures. This is especially the case where the pests are various kinds 
of sucking insects—scales, mosquito blight, thrips etc.—whose potentiali* 
ties for damage depend on very rapid increases in numbers over relatively 
short periods, 
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LIVESTOCK ON ESTATES 

The following particulars given by Mr. H. Walker, Manager, Kampar 
Estate, Perak, in the February 1940 issue of the Malayan Agricultural 
Journal regarding the method of control employed on his estate will 
interest those planters in South India who wish to encourage labour to 
keep livestock: — 

It is a known fact that managers of estates refuse to allow their 
labourers to keep livestock owing to risk of damage to young rubber plants, 
•either in new or replanted areas. This can be quite understood but I 
think the method of control employed on my estate can be claimed to 
have overcome the difficulty and I give details below. 

GOATS 

Before a labourer is allowed to bring goals into the estate, he must 
first obtain permission from the manager. The manager points out the 
difficulty of control and asks his labourers how many wish to keep goats 
if permission is given. If the number of goats is less than, say, 30, control 
is difficult, but a start can be made with this niiml)er. The procedure 
is that each would-be owner of goats must agree beforehand to pay so 
much per animal to a goatherd who will assume responsibility. With a 
small number it may be necessary to fix the rate at 20 cents per head 
a month and employ a boy or youth as herdsman. As the number in¬ 
creases—and increase it will—the boy can give place to a man and this 
is the state to be aimed at. As an example, my laboui’ers started with 
about 30 goats and paid 20 cents a head; now there are 177 goats and 
owners pay 10 cents per month for a full-sized goat and .5 cents for a kid. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the herdsman gets quite a reasonable 
salary which will increase as the goats multiply. The introduction of the 
-compulsory scheme of contribution from all owners of cattle to a herdsman 
is not resented in the least and gives the management more control. 

The duties of the herdsman are to open up the pens in the morning, 
muster all the goats and drive them to the grazing ground. This place 
can be controlled by the management in such a way that the same area 
is not grazed over each day; in other words the estate can be split up 
into, say, seven areas so that the grass in each area has a chance to 
recover. He will stay with the herd all day and drive them home in the 
evening when the owners are present to pen them up for the night. The 
herdsman is also responsible for seeing that the animals do not stray 
into forbidden areas or on to adjoining properties. 

A list of goat owners is kept showing the numbers of goats and is 
revised monthly. On pay day, each owner pays the amount due by him 
tind this is collected by the management and handed over to the herdsman. 

Housing ,—Sites for the pens are chosen by the management in con¬ 
junction with the visiting doctor; they are in the vicinity of the lines but 
not near enough to be injurious to the health of the population. The pens 
;are cheaply constructed and need not be elaborate. On most estates there 
is a jungle area where suitable timber is available and ataps can usually 
be obtained from old buildings which are being renovated. The practice 
is for several owners to join together and build a pen of suitable size 
for their stock. By so doing, the number of pens is minimised and the 
eost to the owners is their own labour plus a few nails and floor planks, 
the latter being moveable for easy cleaning and exposure to sunlight 
occasionally. 

Meat ,—So far there has been no sale of goats for slaughter in the 
market but usually a number of labourers join together and slaughter 
5 
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one or more and divide up the meat for their own consumption. By 
doing this they become self-supporting for meat which can be relied upon 
as being fresh. 

Purchase ,—Loans for the purpose of purchasing goats are obtained 
from the Estate Labourers* Co-operative Society; these loans are en¬ 
couraged by the Society officers and usually approved by the manager. 
The committee of the Society is responsible for seeing that the loans are* 
used for the purpose granted and report accordingly to the management. 

COWS 

The same procedure as for goats is adopted in respect of cows, but 
the cost per head payable to the herdsman is higher. At the moment 
my labourers have 22 cows, and the owners pay 50 cents per head per 
month. This is not unreasonable, as T am given to understand that a 
healthy cow will give an average of 75 bottles of milk monthly. This is 
readily sold at 10 cents per bottle or a return of $7.50 gross per month 
to the owner, not to mention periodic increases in his stock. 

DISEASE 

Over the last 3 or 4 years there lias been practically no disease amongst 
livestock on this estate. Veterinary officers gladly visit estates upon 
request and advise treatment for any disease together with advice as to 
breeding and general liusbandry. 

GENERAL 

In conclusion, it may be said by many managers that all this 
causes extra work. Perhaps it does a little but four points should be 
borne in mind: — 

(i) Livestock represents labourers’ savings, and possession makes 
them happier and more contented as they are accustomed to keeping 
livestock in India. 

(ii) Livestock provides a supply of fresh milk which is so desirable 
for children and mothers. 

(iii) Livestock provides a ready supply of fresh meat, saves the cost 
of purchase in the open market and helps to balance the rations of tho 
labour force. 

(iv) Livestock provides quite an appreciable amount of manure 
which, returned to the labourers* allotments, improves growth of vege¬ 
tables and other foodstuffs. This encourages the growing of more food¬ 
stuffs which is in itself a very important point. 

Statistics show that at least 85 per cent, of the goats slaughtered in 
Malaya are imported, and a little encouragement to those who wish to 
keep animals on estates w^ould help to reduce this import. Thus more- 
money w ould be retained in the country and the spending power of those 
who breed livestock in their spare time increased. This is particularly 
important during the present national emergency and I hope that my 
article may assist in winning this economic w^ar. 

RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 17th March were; 

Eubber, including export licences ... 53.00 cents a lb. ^ 

Rubber Export Quota ... cents a lb. 

Ist quality B.6.S. Rubber ... 85.00 cents a lb. 
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WAGES AND PRICES 

The following extracts from a recent editorial of the Economist, 
London, dealing with the outline of a wage policy in relation to the rise 
in the cost of living due to war, may be found of interest: — 

‘The arguments which have been advanced since the beginning of 
the war for the establishment of a check on the upward movement of 
wages and prices have been confused and disjointed, often irrelevant, 
generally irresponsible, and finally inconclusive. The Prime Minister haa 
said that “it would be a mistake to tie up wages with the cost of living**;, 
the trade unions are taking what they can get, while not denying that 
the cumulative result of their action may be financial disaster; their 
leaders are “conducting an enquiry“ into wages and prices whose interim 
results contribute more to recrimination than to policy; and the genera! 
public, having sufficiently acquainted itself with the intricacies of the 
connection between wages and prices to be able to lisp the blessed words 
“vicious spiral”, waits uncertainly for somebody to straighten it out. If 
the question is allowed to recede into the background now, it will undoubt¬ 
edly reassert itself later in a much less manageable form. It is therefore 
necessary to discover at once a means to break through the existing con¬ 
fusion of opinion and to present a clear issue of policy. 

The first principle of wage policy in wartime, says the Economist^ 
must inevitably be that enunciated by the Prime Minister. Any attempt 
to raise all wage-rates in proportion to the rise in the cost of living must 
be self-defeating. But there should be a second principle also: no one 
whose wages provide no margin over the cost of minimum subsistence 
must be pushed below that level by the rise in prices. These should be 
the limiting factors: on the one hand, no general adjustment to the cost 
of living; on the other hand, no refusal to help those already on the 
poverty line, 

‘These limiting principles leave room for substantial variations of 
policy in practice, and no central policy will avail to prevent those who aro 
in a strong bargaining position from pursuing their advantage. But ono 
or two practical suggestions have emerged from the current discussions. 
One that is of particular importance in the main strategy of the price 
probelm is that wage increases should not come into play until the cost of 
Uving has risen above its minimum by more than a certain minimum number 
of points. Much of the greater part of the rise in the cost of living in the 
first four months of war was due to the non-recurrent effects of the change 
from peace to war. If this rise is faithfully followed by wages, then the 
vicious spiral will be inevitable; if it is largely ignored, the vicious spiral 
will never begin. The official figure stood at 155 (1914 = 100) on Ist August, 
and at 173 on let December. For the purposes of wage negotiations the 
datum line might be taken at 165, and only rises above this point should 
be taken into account. The equity of this proposal lies in the fact that 
the British wage-earner has enjoyed an enormous uncovenanted benefit, 
in the past decade, from the fall in the cost of living; its expediency lies 
in the hope it would hold out of avoiding the start of a continuous rise. 

‘Beyond this point, the problem is to protect those whose incomes are 
nearest the minimum without attempting to maintain the consumption of 
those who have a margin to spare. This would suggest that the proper 
method of making allowance for the rise in the cost of living would not be 
to alter the basic rates of wages, but to give every employee a flat-rate 
cash bonus, whose amount would be the same whatever the rate of wages. 
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This bonus should be calculated to offset the rise in the cost of living on 
a minimum subsistence wage. Thus if the rise in the cost of living above 
the datum line were 10 per cent, and the minimum subsistence wage in 
August last were adjudged to have been 408. then the flat rate bonus 
should, on this calculation, be 48. 

*The difficulty about this neat and tidy scheme, however, is obviously 
that there is no such thing as a minimum subsistence wage irrespective of 
the family responsibilities of the wage-earner. This touches the heart of 
the problem. It is impossible to isolate any particular class of wages as 
being on the subsistence line. Any attempt to adjust wages to the cost 
of living by dealing equally with all employees will run into one of two 
alternative difficulties: either the large family will be pushed below the 
starvation level or the small family will be given a present of increased 
consuming power. Actually, in conditions of war economy, the former is 
certain to happen unless family ciicumstances are taken into account. 

‘Any attempt to follow logic to its conclusion and change the whole 
structure of wages to a family allowance basis would be wrecked both by 
administrative difficulties and the hostility of the trade unions. But 
perhaps the same principle could be applied, not to the basic wage, but 
to the cost-of-living bonus addition, in such a way that the large family 
received a larger bonus than the small. Even this modest proposal will 
not be welcome to the unions, but the case for it is so clear and the 
alternative so distressing that the unions can fairly be asked to content 
themselves with the fact that the basic wage rates would be left uncontami¬ 
nated by any reference to the needs of those who receive them.' 


SOUTH INDIAN TEA RE-EXPORTED FROM 

CEYLON 

During the month of February 194;0 


Destination Lbs. 

United States of America ... ... ... 420,382 

Continent ... ... ... ... 7,050 

Australia ... ... ... ... 221,824 

Iraq ... ... ... ... 2,740 

Other countries ... ... ... ... 82,099 

Canada ... ... ... ... 189,844 


Total ... 923)939 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

In South India the season may be considered as closed. The follow¬ 
ing are the approximate prices quoted at the commencement of the New 
Season: — 

Tea Export Qbota ... 5 annas 10 pies per lb. 

Internal Market Bights ... 1 pie per lb. 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

CENTBAL TBAVANCOBE 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting (being the third 
quarterly General Meeting in 1939-40) of the Central 
Travancore Planters^ Association held on Tuesday, 

27th February 1940, at 10 a.m. at the 
Vandiperiyar Club 

Present: 

Messrs. W. F. Inman {Chairman)^ J. M. Wilkie, A. E. St. George, 
H. Clarke, W. S. Kowson, M. S. Calderwood, A. B. Gordon Graham, 
A. K. 0. Fullbrook Leggatt, H. Gibbon, F. Bissett, 0. J. Madden, J. S. 
Wilkie, G. Newton, E. F. Vinen, M. E. Coghlan, M. W. Hoare, W. F. 
Anderson {Honorary Secretary), 

Visitor,—Mr. A, H. J. How. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

Minutes, —The Minutes of the second quarterly general meeting held 
on the 2l8t October 1939 which had been published in the Planters* 
Chronicle of the 11th November 1939 were taken as a correct record and 
signed. 

Correspondence .— 

1. Eead and recorded letter from the Eoss Institute of Tropical 
Hj^giene re. Association's continued support. 

2. Eead and recorded letter from Financial Secretary to the Associ¬ 
ation of Planters of Travancore regarding recognised banks in Travancore. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, —Eead and recorded letter dated 
30th January 1940 from Mr. J. W. Tolson to Mr. Milner. 

S.LP.B. Fund. —The meeting was informed of the present year’s 
contributions to the Fund, 

Cardamom Research. —Letters from the U.P.A.S.I. and Travancore 
District Association were duly considered and the meeting approved of 
Mr. M. E. Coghlan being nominated to the ad hoc Sub Committee in 
view of Mr. K. L. Kershaw*having been called up for military service. 

Memorandum and Articles of Association, —The meeting was informed 
that the draft Memorandum and Articles have been submitted to Govern¬ 
ment for the necessary approval. 

Travancore Factories Act Rules. —In view of the impossibility of 
obtaining copies of the final Eules, the Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to obtain sufficient copies of the Government Gazette dated 30th January 
1940 for all estates. 

District Rates ,— 

1. The following resolution proposed by Mr. J. S. Wilkie and 
seconded by Mr. M. E. Coghlan was put to the meeting and carried: — 

‘That as Eule No. 1 of the District Eates dated 1st February 1938 
appears to be open to more than one interpretation, an explanation termed 
1 (a) be added as follows: — 

Advances shall mean recruiting advances made by the estate or by 
the Kangany with estate monies or with the Kangany’s owm money. The 
Buie shall apply to advance account so limiting the amount acceptable 
to a maximum average of Es. 5 per head in any one year. ’ 

2. The following resolutioii proposed from the Chair was put to the 
meeting and carried: — 

‘That Buie 3 of the C.T.P,A, Distriot Bates should be deleted/ 
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War Fund ,—This matter was discussed at length and it was proposed 
from the Chair that: — 

‘Messrs. A. K. St. George, H. Gibbon and M. S. Calderwood be asked 
to form a Sub Committee to organise war charities in the district.' Carried. 

Any other business. —Bead and recorded Government Notice to the 
effect that from Ist April 1940, the Tahsildar, Peermade, will be em¬ 
powered to issue short term licenses under the Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the members of the 
Vandiperiyar Club for the use of the premises the meeting was declared 
closed. 

W. F. INMAN, W. F. ANDEBSOi?, 

Chahman, Honorary Secretary, 


NILGIBI-WYNAAD 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting: of the Nilgiri-Wynaad 
Planters* Association held at Mango Range Club on Wednesday, 
2l8t February .15M0, at 2-^15 p.m. 

Present : 

Messrs. A. N. Scott Plart (Chairman), B. N. W. Jodrell, T. Byan, 
W. L. Boberts, W. B. Grove, J. C. Nicolls, W. S. Heron, A. Foote and 
N. Johnston (Honorary Secretary). 

It was proposed from the Chair that the resolution passed at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Association held at Gudalur on Tuesday, 
2nd May 1939 at 3-15 p.m. reading as follows: — 

‘That in future a member of the Association be asked to audit the 
accounts and so save the Chartered Accountant’s fee.’ 
be rescinded, and that the following resolution which is a special resolu¬ 
tion, be substituted: — 

‘That Mr. K. V. Gopala Iyer be appointed auditor of the N.W.P.A. 
for the current year at a remuneration of Bs. 35 and to hold office until 
the next Annual General Meeting. * Carried unanimously. 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Nilgirl-Wynaad 
Planters* Association held at Mango Range Club on Wednesday, 
21st February 1940, at 2-30 p.m. 

Present : 

Messrs. A. N. Scott Hart (Chairman), B. N. W. Jodrell, T. Byan, 
W. L. Boberts, W. B, Grove, J. C. Nicolls, W. S. Heron, A. Foote and 
N. Johnston (Honorary Secretary). 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

It was proposed from the Chair that the ‘revised Articles of Associ¬ 
ation as published, be accepted by the Association.* Carried unanimously. 

Minutes oi an Extraordinary Gmeral Meeting of the Nilgiri-Wynaad 
Planters’ Association held at Mango Range C4ub on Wednesday, 
2l8t February 1940, at 2-*45 p.iii. 

Present : 

Messrs. A. N. Scott Hart (Chairman), B. N. W. Jodrell, T, Byan, 
W. L. Boberts, W. B. Grove, J. C. Nicolls, W. S. Heron, A, Foote and 
N. Johnston (Honorary Secretary). 

Tb$ lipnorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 
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The Minutes of the last meeting having been published in the 
Planters' Chronicle, were confirmed. 

S./.P.B. Fund. —The Honorary Secretary gave approximate figure of 
the amount collected to date, and appreciation was expressed that the 
sum collected so far is above the average of recent years. 

He was instructed to send out final reminders to those few members 
who have not yet subscribed to the Fund. 

An application for assistance was considered and the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary was instructeil to call for further information. 

Correspondence and any other competent business. —^District Boads 
were discussed, and it was decided to request Government to take over 
the repair and maintenance of the whole of the Calicut-Ootacamund Boad. 

The delegate to the U.P.A.S.I. Annual General Meeting reported on 
the mattera on which he bad been instructed to obtain information. 

There being no further business, the meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair and to the Mango Bange Club for the use of the 
room. 

A. N. SCOTT HABT, N. JOHNSTON, 

Chairman, Honorary Secretary. 

WYNAAD 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting held at the Meppadi 
Club on Wednesday, 13th March 1940, at 3 p.ni. 

Present : 

Messrs, J. A. Gwynne (Chairman), D. Bate, B. D. Darkin, C. E. A. 
Ewart, I. \V. Finlayson, F. H. Famier, H. S. Lake, P. A. Naylor, E. B. 
Peachey and B. St. J. Boultbee (Honorary Secretary), 

Notice calling the meeting having been circulated was taken as read. 

The Minutes of last meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The following resolutions were proposed from the Chair: — 

(a) ‘That the Wynaad l^lanters’ Association be wound up voluntarily 
and that Mr. B. St. J. Boultbee of Sentinel Bock Estate, be appointed 
liquidator for the purpose of such voluntary winding up.’ Carried 
unanimously. 

(b) ‘That in accordance with paragraph 3 of the Mietnorandum of 
Association, any property remaining after the satisfaction of all the debts 
and liabilities of the Association shall be transferred to the unregistered 
Association known as the Wynaad Planters’ Association, the same being 
an institution having objects similar to the objects of this Association.’ 
Carricd ananhnously. 

Labour conditions in Wynaad and Nilgiris. —Full correspondence was 
read and it was decided to refer the matter to the Labour Committee of 
the Association for their recommendations and the Honorary Secretary 
w^as instructed to wTiie to all estates asking for details regarding housing, 
provision of ciiinblies and maternity benefits. 

Ross Institute Malarial Survey .—The Honorary Secretary informed 
the meeting of the proposed budget for 1940-41*. It w^as decided to send 
copies of the draft budget to the Boss Institute Malarial Survey—Wynaad 
Committee for their comments. 

S.I.P.B. Fund .—Mr. G. Bayzand’s letter of 7th February 1940 to 
the Editor, Planters' Chronicle, was read. After some discussion Mr. 

B. St. J. Boultbee proposed and Mr. P. A. Naylor seconded ‘that the 
Committee of the Association draft such alterations to the S.I.P.B. Fund 
Buies as they consider desirable to enable the matter to be fully discussed 
at a general meeting’. 
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Roads .— 

Calicui'Ootacaniund .—Letter from the Nilgiri-Wynaad Planters* Asso¬ 
ciation regarding the question of the P.W.D. taking over the District 
Board section of the above road. 

The meeting was in full agreement and decided to give the Nilgiri- 
Wynaad Association the fullest support, if they put up a resolution at 
the Annual Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. 

Vayittiri-Manantoddy Road .—Resolved ‘that the District Board be 
requested to have all bridges and culverts on Road No. 64 between miles 
1 to 8 on Vayittiri-Tariote section examined for the purpose of rebuilding, 
repairing and necessary maintenance of the same.* Carried unanimously. 

Bills ,—Sanction for the payments of the Auditor’s bill for Rs. 35 
and the Meppadi Club bill for Rs. 18 for refreshment charges on Sir 
Malcolm Watson’s visit were passed. 

U.P.A.S.I. Head Office Budget Meeting .—Proposed from the Chair 
‘that Mr. P. A. Naylor acts as this Association*s representative at the 
budget meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. to be held at Coonoor in April 1940*. 

Correspondence .—The following letters were read: — 

Letter from the Editor, Planters* Chronicle^ dated 29th January 1940 
regarding the bound volume of Planters* Chronicle 1939. 

Letter from the Engineer, Pykara Electric System, dated 10th Febru¬ 
ary 1940 to the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I. 

Letter from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., dated 6th March 1940 regard¬ 
ing the cultivation of Pyrethrum. 

There being no other business to transact, the meeting closed with 
a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

J. A. GWYNNB, B. ST. J. BOULTBEE, 

Chairman. Honorary Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To 

The Editor, 

Planters* Chronicle. 


Dear Sir, 

I would draw your attention to page 89 of the Planters* Chronicle 
dated 17th February 1940, the paragraph under the heading of ‘Fine 
“Napier** Grass of Mysore*. 

My father (A. W. John) planted this grass (Pennisetum Purpureum) 
on Chittavurrai Estate (High Range) in 1936 obtaining the seed from 
Ceylon. It was spread from there to a number of estates in the following 
years and now quite a lai-ge quantity of this grass is to be found up here. 

It has been found very useful planted in swamps and ravines to 
make the necessary shade for drains in malarious areas. 

It would therefore appear that the claim made by the Mysore In¬ 
formation Bureau is unfounded. 


Periakanal Estate ^. 
Surianalle P.O., 
High Range^ 
Travancoref S. India* 
7th March 1940. 


Yours faithfully, 

C. H. JOHN, 

Manager, 
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To 

The Editor, 

Planters* Chronicle, 

Dear Sir, 

SOUTHEEN INDIA PLANTEES’ BENEVOLENT FUND 

1 have read Mr. Bayzarid’K letter published iu tlie Planters* Chronicle 
of 16th instant with interest. 

I believe liowever tlnit the formation of two funds sucli as he suggests, 
one for ‘niembt^rs’ and another a ‘real benevolent fund’ for those who 
are not members of the Fund would enmte most serious difficulties of 
administration and would also be quite unnecessary. 

In certain quavters two fears appear to be held regarding this Fund. 
These are J believe groundless, but as they undoubtedly do exist they 
should be examined. 

They relate to itule 8 which deals with cessation of membership, 
and to Section 2 of the Memorandum. 

It is difficult, to see how Rule 8 can be altered, and I have yet to 
meet a subscriber who regarded his subscription as a form of Insurance, 
and not as a donation to a Benevolent Fund. The retention of a list 
of members, and of Eules regarding arrears of subscriptions, are both 
essential to ensure a regular source of income from subscriptions to the 
Fund, but the list of members is not kej)t simply to provide a list of 
future beneficiaries. If the idea of a definite subscription, due on a 
.certain date each year were dropped, theiT* is little doubt that the col¬ 
lection of these would fall into a chaotic condition. 

There remains the question of those members who for various reasons 
allow their subscription to lapse, and later wish to join the Association 
again. 

As the Fund Coinmittee accept the recommendation of D.A. Com¬ 
mittees in this matter, ho one can he unfairly barred from rejoining. There 
are often adequate reasons why subscriptions have been allowed to lapse, 
and even where this has only occurred thiough carelessness, the D.A. 
('ommittee can still make such recommendations under 8 (c) as will 
ensure that the individual concerned again becomes a member. 

If this principle of membership is accepted. I believe it disposes of 
Mr. Bayzand’s fears reganling Section No. 2 (b) of the Memorandum 
which refers to the granting of assistance to non-members, for I do not 
think he can quote any case of a non-member's application having been 
hardly dealt with; it is the fear that it miglit be, which has urged him 
to write his letter. 

The only justification in the Eules for that fear, appears to be that 
at present a non-member’s application requires the unanimous support of 
the D.P.A., which means that one stubborn member can block an appli¬ 
cation. It would seem doubtful if this unanimous support is necessa^^^ 
In 99 cases out of a 100, a deserving application would be pretty sure 
to receive it, but the hundredth case might be unfortunate and fail to 
pass the District Committee owing to one biased adverse vote, and the 
Fund Committee would therefore be unable to • consider the case. It is 
possible that the omission of the word ‘unanimous’ in Rule 22 would help 
to meet the wishes of those who seek to ensure that the spirit of bene¬ 
volence is the continuing guiding spirit behind the Fund. 

All funds have to work inside certain rules, and as long as those rules 
in theory permit of fair working, and in practice result in fair w'orking, 
it would seem unnecessary to make major alterations in them. 

Pollibetta, Coorg, S. India, Yours faithfully, 

22nci March 1940. IVOE BULL. 
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GIFT OF INDIAN COFFEE TO THE CANADIAN 
TROOPS IN FRANCE 

The Secretary, Indian Coffee Cess Committee, Bangalore, gratefully 
acknowledges the following gifts of coffee, and cash donations, in lieu of 
coffee, received by him up to the 9th of March 1940, for the purpose 
of making the gift of a suitable quantity and quality of Indian coffee to 
the Canadian Troops in France: — 

A. GIFTS OF COFFEE 

b cwt. from Moodsoosie Estate ... ... ' ... 3 cwt. 

2^ cwt. eacli from (1) Messrs. T. Stanes & Co., Ltd., and (2) The 

United Coffee Supply Co., Ltd. ... ... ... 5 cwt. 

2 cwt. each from (1) Arabidacool (cash realised Es. 92), and 

(2) Balur Estates ... ... ... ... 4 cwt. 

1 bag each from (1) Hanuinanhully, (2) Hoimarnetti, (3) Attikan, 

(4) Gorrayhatti, (5) Kartikerri, (6) Bedaguli, (7) Kulhutty, 

(8) Elk Hill, (9) Kutchen Huckloo and (10) Kumergode 
Estates ... ... ... ... ... 16^ cwt. 

1 cwt. each from (1) Mr. S. H. Dennis, (2) Mr. C. K. Pittc^ck, 

(3) Mr. V. L. Travers-Drapes, (4) Coorg & Mysore (^offee Co. 

(1937), Ltd. (cash realised Es. 38), and (5) (\>overcolly 
Group, (6) Santagherry, (7) Utollalu, (8) Tnjipara, (9) Kara- 
dykhan, (10) Kolarklian, (11) Gungegiri, (12) Kondadkhan. 

(13) Howinhuckloo, (14) Kerehuckloo, (15) Santaveri, (16) 
Siddakhan, (17) Moganaad Peak, (18) Cauvery Peak, (19) 
Valalakadai Peak, (20) Puthutotam, (21) Valparai, (22) Kur- 
kenmutty, (23) Mertikhan, (24) Honeyvale, (25) Poothundu, 

and (26) Eockwood Estates ... ... ... 26 cwt. 

J cwt. each from (1) Merthicowanhalla (cash realised Es. 20), 

(2) Udevar, and (3) Korangumudi Estates ... ... 1^ cwt. 


55f cwt. 


B. CASH DONATIONS, IN LIEU OF COFFEE 

Es. 50 each from (1) Mr. L. P. Kent, (2) Mr. H. S. Northey, 

(3) Mysore Planters* Association (Inc.), and (4) Jumboor, 

(5) Anoor and (6) Vaniah Estates ... ... ... Es. 300 

Es. 31 from Goorghully and Hosshully Estates ... ... Es. 31 

Es. 25 each from (1) Mr. E. N. Whittaker, (2) Mr. A. L. Hill, 

(3) Mr. E. E. W. Walker, (4) Dharmapravartha M. L. 

Nagappa Setty, (5) Mr. J. H. Jeffrey, (6) Mr. M. J. Simon, 

and (7) Horoor, (8) Karrie Kollie, (9) Kil Kotagiri, (10) Cota- 


cadoo, (11) Attur and (12) Wooligooly Estates ... ... Es. 300 

Es. 20 from Mr. Ivor Bull ... ... ... ... Es. 20 

Es. 15 from Sandalwood Estate ... ... ... Es. 15 

Es. 10 each from (1) Mrs. E. N. Whittaker, (2) Mr. A. C. Thimiah 

and (3) Emerald Valley and (4) Carolina Estates ... Es. 40 

Es. 5 each from (1) Major D. N. Pitcairn, (2) Mr. M. P. Appayya 

and (3) I.C.C.C. Staff at Headquarters ... ... Es. 15 


Es. 721 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

(Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Reports.) 
Sale No. 37 was held on 12th March, 1940. 


DESCRIPTION 

Season 

1939-40 

Average on same 
date 

Sale 

No. 37 

Average 
to date 

In 

1938 

In 

1937 


As. p. 

1 As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Bights 

... 

11 s 

9 7 

... 

For Internal Consumption: — 





Leaf Teas ». | 

3 fi 

4 3 

3 3 

3 9 

Dusts 1 

3 11 

4 5 

2 11 

4 1 

Green Teas 

5 5 1 

! 

5 10 

4 4 

... 


RUBBER.— London Rubber on March 26, 1940, 11 3/16d. 


The Colombo Market 

(Issued hy the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea 


Rubber 


Chamraj 
Kil Kotagiri 
Mount Stuart 
Singara 


Sale on 
Mar. 12,1940 
... 1,10 
... 1.10 
.80 

... 1.00 


Sale on 
Mar, 7,1940 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 55 

Contract Crepe ... 65 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 52J to 53i 

Brown Scrap Cr^'pe ... 52J to 53J 


The Madras Market 

Current on 2Sth March, 1940 

The following r^rt on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Paterson & Co., Share Brokers, Madras: — 

Since our last report a fortnight ago the market has been closed for the better part 
of the week on account of the Easter Holidays. On the reopening on Tuesday 26th 
instant, it was evident that the accumulation of orders on broker’s books was limited. 
The undertone however has continued very steady. The small volume of inquiries has 
npt been sufficient to influence prices either way. The Government Security Market 
continues very Arm while during the past few days further gains have been seen in 
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the leading epecnlative stocks. Indian Irons, advancing to Bs. 36-12 as., and Tata 
Ordinaries to Bs. 890. The feature of the past week has been the keen demand for 
good class prefertnce shares and debentures, which demand is still unsatisfied. 

Rubber. —The price of rubber has ruled steady at around llld., the local price being 
approximately 36 cents for uncouponed Bubber and 25 cents for the coupon. Cochin 
Malabars have again reported a steady turnover. At the close the market was slightly 
easier at Bs. 6. Malankaras were also lower at Bs. 37-8 as., sellers and Velliaroattams 
at Bs. 15-4 as. Kalpetias were well supported at Bs. 1(5-12 as. Among the lower 
priced shares Thirumbadis weie easier with doubtful buyers above Be.1-6 as. Midlands 
sagged to Bs. 4-5 as. 

Teas .—During the past few days there has been a sustained demand for Chembra 
Peaks which now have buyers at up to Bs. 3-6 as. Vellamalais changed hands in fair 
parcels at Bs. 10 to Bs. 10-4 as., but ['nited Niigiris were lower at Bs. 112. Peria- 
karamalais were unchanged at Ks. .17-4 as., ex dividend while Peermades were offered 
in small parcels at Bs. 26-4 as. Kalasa Tea Ordinaries were supported at Bs. 5 w'bile 
a small parcel of their 8% Debentures changed hands at Bs. 102. Ouchterloney Valley 
Debs, w'ere also supported at Bs. 101 and Vellamalai 7% Debs, at Bs. 104. At the 
close a small parcel of Peermade 8% Debs, were offered at Bs. 106. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


March 3, 1940 to March 16, 1940— (Inclusive) 

(Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-'39 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-'39 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty ... 

■ 

1-30 

124-89 

126*19 

25. Kotagiri 


0*06 

S6-S3 

56*59 

3. Kallar B'dge 

MM 

2-57 

162*84 

165*41 

•26. Ootacamund... 


... 

55*71 

55*71 

4. Koney 

■M 

1-93 

123*70 

125*63 

27. Yercaiid 

• •• 

• • • 

72-00 

72*00 

8. Twyford 

o-os 

005 

244*21 

244-31 

30. Devarshola 





9. Pettimudi ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

329*25 


T.E.B. ... 

... 


77*58 

77-58 

10. Kalaar 


... 

236*59 

236*59 

81. Calicut 



115*29 

115*29 

11. Chittavurrai... 

0*01 

0*42 

41*46 

41*89 

32. Knttiyadi ... 

... 

• •• 

191*73 

191-73 

12* Bodi’xanub... 


I'lO 

20*17 

21*27 

33. Vayitri 

... 

... 

lSl-16 

151-16 

13. Cochin 


... 

131*21 

131*21 

34. Manantoddi... 

... 


83*97 

83*97 

14. Mooply 


... 


130*62 

35. Bilgiris 

... 

0-4S 

66*58 

67*03 

15. Pachaimallai 

0-03 

... 

125*74 

125*77 

38. Pollibetta ... 

... 

... 

61*18 

61*18 

16. Mudis 

0-07 

... 


180*71 

39. Coovercolly ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

74*22 

• •• 

17. POLLACm ... 

... 


IHiMlir 


41. Kadamane ... 

• •• 

... 

265*55 

265*55 

18. Bopeway 





43. Mertbisub’gey 


... 

99*02 

99*02 

Waterfall ... 



97*16 

97-16 

45. Balehonnur... 

• •• 

... 

88*62 

88*62 

21. Kerala Estate 

N.R. 

N.R. 

148*85 

... 

46. Manoalobe... 

• •• 

... 

116*41 

116*41 

22. Nadavattam 


... V 

118*33 

118*33 

47. Madbas 

0-02 

0*10 

33*82 

33*94 

24. Coonoor 

H 

... 

48*66 

48-66 







N.B.»Ko EetUB BieeiTid. 
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EDITORIAL 

The I’l'enitleui oi the Assoeiiitioii issued towards the end of February 
an appeal to IManterK on behalf of War Charities. Subscriptions and dona¬ 
tions are now being received in reply to that aiipeal, and lists Qf the 
receiiits from the various districts will be published regularly in tho 
Planiers' Chronicle; Honorary Siicrelaries of District Associations have of 
course already been informed of the subscriptions from their own districts. 
We believe, however, that in some eases there is a reluctance to subscribe 
because planters wish to be sure that their contributions will go overseas 
to those actually engaged on activ(‘ service, and are not certain that it 
is possible to ensure that they will be so used. This desire is quite under¬ 
standable, and the Association accoixliiigly addressed the Secretary of H.E. 
the Governor’s War Charities Appeal Fund in Madras. The following 
reply will we hope entirely reassure members on tliis point: — 

*H.E. the Goveiiior's War Charities Appeal Fund is appealing for funds imdei 
3 headings with a particular recpiest that eatli donor slionld indicate the heading under 
which the donation is intended to fall. 

(i) Donations towards lied Cross Work as such, incindiiig purchase of material 
for making bandages, surgical instruments, splints etc. for the sick and wounded. 

(ii) Donations towards “Amenities” for healthy troops (including Eoyal Navy, 
Eoyal Indian Navy and Royal Air Force) such as garments, cigarettes, literature etc. 

(iii) Dohations to H.E. tiie Governor s War Pnrj)oses I^'nml: Such donations, if 
the donors wish, may bo specifically cannarke<l for particular purposes—c.g. St. 
Dunstan’s Indian Branch (for blinded soldiers), the Mercantile Marine (e.g. King 
George’s Fund for Sailors) or any other war purposes not covered by Nos. 1 and 2. 
Any charities arising out of the War, such as relief to Foland or Finland, can be 
included. 

Primarily, the sums collected under head Nos. 1 and 2 would be used for the benefit 
of Indian Troops and other units coming under the head of the Indian Army, which 
would include British Units also. But, if the donor wishes bis donations to go to 
troops belonging to other expeditionary forces, there is no reason why he should not 
earmark his donations as such, in which case, they would be dealt with by the Governor’s 
War Purposes Fund after head No. 3. 
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Douatious uadcr head Ko. 3 are forwarded to H.K. the Viceroy’s War Pur{)oseH 
CottiUttittoe ill Delhi* through whose machinery they are distributed according to the 
dtXDor’s wishes. 

The local Joint War Committee, \^hich applies for donations under heads 1 and 2, 
is given information and instructions from the Central (.'oinmittec in Delhi as to the 
urgent needs and requirements of troops under the 2 main headings—“Red Cross Work” 
and “Amenities”. The Central Committee in Delhi is in very close toucli with the 
Army and similar authorities, and is therefore in a position to furnish information as 
to the particular requirements at any particular time.’ 

It. will be of interejst. iilso to the readers of Ibe (Uironiclc to learn from 
time to time of the progress of those of oiir coimnnnitv wlio are engaged 
in aetiva^ sendee in this uar. There appears iiolow a list of planters whose 
offer to serve has been accepted; in sonu' cases we know also the unit 
with whit'h they aia* s(M*viug, but in main cast‘s tli(‘se officers are still in 
11‘aining at Helgaum. 1’lie list will, witli tlie help of District Associ¬ 
ations, be kei)t up to date; and \\t‘ would take tliis opportunity of remind¬ 
ing readers that the t)ages of the Chronicle jirovidt' a most convenient 
medium, which will be readily placed at their disposal, for information 
regarding the military careers of particular ])lauters likely to be of general 
interest. Future lists will contain also the names of employees of the 
Companies in South India most closely connected with planting. 

South Indian planters gave of their liest in the last war; once more 
there is this distasteful and dangerous job to he done, and the response 
is no less keen than it was tw^enty-five years ago. 

Name Addresa * 


A namallais — 

Thomas McCosh 

H. F. M, Wiuterbotham 

Coorg--* 

hi. G. Breithaupt 
Capt. A. M. Webb 

Mysore — 

M. D. Hopkijisoa 
R, B, Mac'queeu 
D. ^iewcoiiie 

D. Jj. Wiackltr 

Nilgiris—^ 

L. G. Elkiugton 

M. Gilbart-SmiLh 
C. L. Greig 

P. A. Hciiderson 
K. D. E. Mackenzie 
C. C. Metcalfe 
W. E. B. Milner 
W. G. Stonehouse 

Travancore — 

P. Amblei' 

G. A. Brooke 

H. R. Clark© 

W\ B. Cooke 

J. D. Dickinson 
G. W. A. Edwards 
M. A. C. Jackson 
P. B. Leahy 
C. H. 8. London 

E. E. C. James 
C. T. Monckton 
A. G, Perceval 
L K SouUr 

C. G. Sowerby 
R. R. Tewson 


... Akkamalai Estate, Valparai P.O. 

... Kanujumalai Estate, Valparai P.O. 

... Grc^emicld Estate, Sidapur P.O. 

... Hidapui Estate, Bidapur P.O. 


... Attikaii Estate., Altikau-Mysore P.O. 
... Arabidacool Estate, Cliikmagalur P.O. 
... Cowcoody Estate, Staawarpett P.(.). 

... Laldy Estate, Mudigere P.O. 


Kodanaad Estate, Kotagiri P.O. 

Oueliterlony Valley iOstates, Naduvattam P.O. 
Craigmore Estate, Kullakamby P.O. 

Rob Roy Estate, Kotagiri P.O. 

J’rospect Estate, Naduvattam i*.0. 

Rockwood Estate, Nellakota P.O. 

‘Eversley’, Coonoor. 

Daverasliola Estate, Devarshola P.O. 


... Malayalaui Plantations Ltd., Quilon. 

... Yeiidayar Estate, Mundakayam P.O. 

... c/o K. D. H. P. Co., Ltd., Muunar P.O, 
... Do. 

... Arnakal Estate, Vandiperiyar P.O. 

... Gleimiary Estate, l*eermade P.O. 

... Koliekanam Estate, Fairfield P.O. 

... Granby Estate, Vandiperiyar P.O. 

•v c/o Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., Quilon. 

... Granby Estate, Vandiperiyar P.O. 

... c/o K. D. H. P. Co., Ltd., Munnar P.O. 

... Dp, 

... Do. 

... Do. 

... Do. 
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INDIAN COFFEE MARKET EXPANSION BOARD 

Quarteiiif Report for the last quarter of 1939 of the Director^ Indian 
Coffee Propaganda, India House, London. 

A meeting of the Indian Coffee Market Ex])ansion Board was held 
at India House at 3 p.in. on October 18th, 1989. 

Demonstrationfi at Canteena .—In September the Board offered tlieir 
services in organising the serving of rndian coffee at canteens which had 
been set up for the duration of tlie war. In the Borough of Chelsea, 
where a start was made in October, the Board supplied Indian coffee 
free of cliarge ovt^r an initial pe^riod which extended from one to four 
weeks. The shorter ])eriod was considered sufhenent for small canteens, 
and the longer period for larger canteens with a considerable number of 
voluntary canteen workers, wiio would have to acquire ttie simple art of 
making good coffee behan it could b(‘ assiu’ed that the serving of coffee 
in the cup would not fall off after our lady demonstrator had left. The 
excelleiKie of the Indian c()ff(*p made under our directions was so much 
tippreciated that not only was a considcaabh' increase noticed in the con¬ 
sumption of coffee, but the authorities in charge of the canteens one and 
all decided to (M)ntinue to serve Tndijin coffee; and it is satisfactory to 
be able to report that with the exception of one canteen a high standard 
of brewing coffee has been maintained. 

Our work covered five A.TI.P. Oanteens in The Borough of Chelsea— 
The Clielsea Town Hall, Hie ('lielsea Polytechnic and The (Vdlege of 
8t. Mark and St. John, The VitJoria Children’s Hospital and The Carlyle 
S(diool. At tin? same tiua^ coffee retaihws iti Chelsea were successfully 
approat'ht'd to co-op(‘rale by making a special effort to push their sales of 
a straight Indian (*ufYee, and we have since been informed of a growing 
demand for Indian coffee as the* outcome of our work in Chelsea. 

Two (‘anteens in The Borough of Westminster were also included in 
our scheme—The Berkel(\\ Squai^e canteen and The Adelphi canteen. 
Credit is due to the tact and aliilitv of our demonstrators who carried out 
their duties to the entire satisfaction of the canteen authorities and who 
obtained the full cro-operation of the voluntary staffs, in whose hands rests 
the success of our enterpiisc* after our demonstrators have left. They 
have been equally keen on taking a real interest in keeping up tlie reputn- 
fion which theii' (amteens had acquired for excellent Indian coffee. 

The National (ialferg .—Midway c'oncerts were being held at The 
Nafional (xalleiy on every w(*ekday (*xc,ept Saturxlay. and large crriw’ds 
were attracted by tin* programmes arranged by Miss Myra Hess. The 
concerts are expected to conthiue for the duration of the war and the 
admission charge is at the popular price 1/-. Shortly after the (‘ommence- 
men.t of these concerts Tjady (fater organised arul started a sandwich bar 
to provide a light meal for that section of the audience wdio might other¬ 
wise have to forego a mid-day meal. It was largely due to the flattering 
remarks made regarding our ^^ork at Chelst>a that Lady Ciater asked me 
to call on her to discuss the possibility of our Board helping her in the 
organising and serving of cc^ffee. T^ady Hater agreed to my suggestion 
that w'e should provide all the equipment and the services of a demon¬ 
strator for a period of one month, and that she should meet the cost of 
electric current and supjdies of Indian coffee, sugar and milk. Sir 
Kenneth Clark, the Director of The National Gallery, in kindly giving 
his consent, requested that only plain showcards with the words ‘Indian 
Coffee Served Here* should he displayed, and that leaflets on ‘How to 
Make Indian Coffee* should be given away only on request. 

The daily attendance is between 500 and 1,500, and adequate arrange¬ 
ments had to be made to serve a large number of people in a short space 
of time, namely directly before the concert at 12-16 p.m. to 1 p.m., and 
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again immediately after the concert from 2 p.m. to 2-80 p.m. For this 
purpose we are installing one 10-gallon water boiler and three 2-gallon 
porcelain-lined urns whicli were kindly loaned by the Central London Elec¬ 
tricity Company on favourable terms. Lady Cater arranged for a fine 
blend of pure Indian coffee to be supplied by a well-known coffee firm in 
1-lb. tin containers, and the serving of Indian coffee at The National 
Gallery was started on the 14th of November, 1989. A simple method 
of making coffee was employed. One pound of Indian coffee was emptied 
into a hot 10-pint enamel jug. The jug was half tilled with boiling water. 
The brew was stirred with a wooden spoon and allowed to stand for a 
few minutes, when it was again stirred and topf)ed up with boiling water. 
After standing for a few' more minutes it w-as de(‘.anted into the urns. 
(It w'as found that exactly one gfillon of liquid was obtained by this 
method from one pound of groiuul coffee.) Perfect coffee was the I’esult. 
On the first day the demand was under-estimated so that only half the 
nurnher of people w^ere served. The next day Lady Gater increased her 
voluntary staff. More helpers were put on to serve tlie coffee, more to 
help with the washing up, more to carry water througli several galleries 
from the filling tap, and an assistant was provided to help our demon¬ 
strator with the making of coffee. From tliat day on the serving of Indian 
coffee has run most smoothly. By December the 16th it was felt that 
the voluntary workers could carry on without further assistance from 
Miss Monte, our demonstrator. Lady Gater in thanking our Board ex¬ 
pressed to me her appreciation for the hard work which had been put 
in by Miss Monte, and her committee showed tlieir personal appreciation 
to Miss Monte by presenting her with a Christmas gift. I should say 
that the making of sometimes as many as 720 cups of coffee in a short 
time not only required w^orking at full pressure hut necessitated consider¬ 
able judgment to keep up a constant supply to meed the demand and to 
avoid being left wuth brewed eoffta* after all bad been served. Lady Gater 
and our Board were fortunate in that Lady Grant was able ti> take over 
from Miss Monte. Lady Grant was detonnimal tliat the high reputation 
which Indian c.offcH* had now' achieved at The National Gallcny concerts 
should be continu(*d, and her (dToi-ts have been lewardod by a persistent 
increase in the number of cups of coffee served. The speeding up of 
the serving to meet the increasc-d demand was made possible by Lady 
Grant, introducing coffee tickets. Two helpers were put on for the sole 
purpose of selling coffee tickets whiedj allow^ed those at the counter to 
pour out coffee w'itliout being hairipered by tlie collection of money and 
the giving of change. 

The Board owes a debt of gratitude to liady Gater for the co-operation 
which she and her voluntary staff have extended. They have taken the 
greatest care in serving Indian coffee well made and hot, and they have 
always made sure that questions as to where Indian coffee could be pur- 
cliased w^ere fully answered. The w^hole of the proceeds from entrance 
fees and the profits of Lady Gater s Lunch Bar go to The Musicians* 
Benevolent Fund, and it is pleasing to note that the serving of Indian 
coffee has considerably swelled the amount of the cheques which Lady 
Gater has been able to present to charity. 

The discreet publicity obtained for Indian coffee at The National 
Gallery lias been by far the most successful coffee scheme of this kind 
which has been staged by the Board, and this, together with our work 
at other canteens, has fully compensated the Board for the loss of public 
exhibitions. 

The Y.M.CA .—Contact has been made with The Young Men*s Chris¬ 
tian Association. The Officer-in-charge of The Metropolitan Area, who 
kindly granted me an interview, informed me that the quantity of coffee 
consumed at their station canteens was hardly suflScient to justify the 
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expense to which our Board would be put by offering the services of one 
of our demonstrators to supervise the making of coffee. He suggested, 
however, that I sliould get in touch with the canteens at Waterloo and 
Liverpool-sti'oet stations. On visiting these canteens 1 had to agree that 
there was little piospect of poi)uhirising Indian coffee at these centres. 
The Y.M.C.A. then informed our Board that thej’^ would welcome our 
help in organising the serving of fndian coffee at a canteen under their 
control to be opened at British Coluiiibia .House for Ganadian troops. 

I had the pleasure of meeting tlje Committee in charge of this can¬ 
teen, and after tliey had had an opportunity of tasting Indian coffee they 
agreed to Indian coffee being served, and (*-onsidered tliat it would meet 
with the approval of the Cainadian Troops. The British Columbia House 
canteen was opened on December 21st, on whicrh day the Press were 
invited to be present. It was ])reviously airanged that one. of our 
demonstrators should make the Indian coffee on that day and that our 
demonstrator sfiould return to work in the canteen for a period of one 
month beginning in the New Year, by which time the Canadian troops 
would have arrived in London. The Opening Day passed successfully, and 
the Indian coffee served in the (iinadian way was approved. An account 
of our work at this (‘antceii will be included in Ihe next Quarterly Keport. 

The Navy. Arnn/ and Air Force Institute. —1 had the pleasure of 
calling on the coffee buyer of this Institute, who are considerable pur¬ 
chasers coffee in peace time, and, with the increase of the fighting 

services in time of war, their purchases naturally increase. The buyer 

was well versed in the merits of Indian coffee and saw no reason why 

the purchases of Indian coffee should not be increased. He promised to 

consider increased purchases with the arrival of the Indian new crop. The 
question of our Board co-operating with the N.A.A.F.I., by endeavouring 
to improve the standard of coffee si‘rved at canteens, was raised, and it 
was t^ointed out that a difficulty arose in that civilians would not be 
allowed at Military Gamps. The Board are keei^ing in close touch with 
the N.A.A.E.l. 

Display Material Distribution. —The distribution of display material 
during the last quarter of 1939, as seen by ihe attached list of window 
and counter disj>lay8, shows no falling off as compared with the same 
quarter of the previous year. This is due to the fact that the Assistant 
Director, who, it will be remembered, is in charge of this section of the. 
Board’s propaganda, has kept Indian coffee display material continually 
in front of our friends in the trade. This has entailed heavy work, and, 
through personal correspondence, she has been successful in maintaining 
the intei*est of both wholesalers and retailers throughout the country at 
a time when the introduction of rationing was taking up most of their 
attention. 

Press Advertisiny—Daily Tcivyraph, —A six months’ programme of 
advertising in The Daily T^clegraph was started on the oth October, 1939, 
and will continue until the 28th March, 1940. An Indian coffee advertise¬ 
ment appeai-s each Thursday on the title corner space of the back page 
directly above the armouneements of Births, Marriages and Deaths. The 
copy for this space of 4^' x 1^'' is short and etisily read, and is changed 
from time to time. Gopy of advertisements Which have appeared already 
include: — 

‘Coffee keeps you going, Drink liidiuu Coffee.’ 

‘Start the day right with Indian Coffee.’ 

‘Indian Coffee has life in it.* 

‘Coffee keeps you alert. Drink. Indian Coffee.’ 

These advertisements may be described as prestige advertisements, 

'besides the direct public appeal, they are welcomed and approved by 
■ the trade, 

4 
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STORIES FROM A PLANTERS’ CLUB 

•ADVENTUKE AND MISS ADVENTURE’ 

BY 

MEFF ’ 

(.'Onversation in the Club had turned (as it so often does iiow-a-days) 
to the absorbing topic of ‘wlio will be called up next, and when*. 

Old Bollard, whose services in the last War were confined to trebling 
his income while he attended occasional parades in his spare time and u 
‘camp’ or two at Blottopur, wliere he distinguished liimself by drinking 
twice as mucili beer as anyone else (no mean achievement), had just 
remarked to Denning, who had loft a foot behind in Mespot, where he 
had just missed a V,C. and narrowly escaped an O.ICE.: ‘Well, Denning, 
We’re too old now for them to want us again’ . . . when Hybrow bridged 
an awkward ))ause by enquiring of no one in particular why the hell 
young Bashieigh had been selected for a Cadetship. 

"Why Bashieigh of all people’ he repeated bitterly. ‘Everyone knows 
that he’s ivory from the neck up. I suppose the fact that old Scattering- 
Blood is his tifth cousin has done the trick for him. ’ 

As Bashieigh is a popular youngster I he discussion would have taken 
an acrimonious turn had it not been for a suave interruption from the 
Oldest Planter. ‘In effect, Hybrow,’ he said, ‘you have raised tlie in¬ 
teresting (juestion as to wbicli is the more important attribute in an 
officer: brains or guts. . . . Speaking for myself, I think the answer 
may be said to be: for the Staff Officer:^—Brains; and for the Begi- 
mental Officer:—Outs; though this is admittedly a rough and ready 
distinction. ’ 

‘This question recalls to iny mind the interesting case of Knitwhii- 
Burn, during the last War, about which it would be discourteous not to 
satisfy your obvious curiosity.’ Ignoring a particularly revolting sneer 
from Hybrow, he continued: ‘K-13, as he vnhs called, c*.ombiued lack of 
intelligence with the romantic disposition in an unusually marked degree; 
and, unless one has ample privab^ means of course, these two “endow¬ 
ments” make an unfortunate combination. The one^ advantage it 
bestowed upon K-B, however, was the acaite development of his personal 
courage and audacity, hidt^d. Nature herself seemed to conspii^e towards 
this end; for, with K-B and a pretty girl in the offing, you could be fairly 
oert/Hiii that every venomous reptile, centipede or scorpion which happened 
to be in the viciTiity would make a dash for the girl as if for the .exprees 
purjose of giving K-B the opportunity of grappling with them all simul¬ 
taneously. To ”sit-up” for a tiger with K-B was almost as much as 
any woman’s life w'as worth, as an outsisse of “stripes” was prarctioally 
certain to land on th(‘ ‘‘rtnicliHii” just to give K-B the chance of ramfning 
his gun dowTi it’s throat, just hr it was about to maul the lady. . . . 
Bough on the girls rather; but fii-st rate training for K-B. 

‘I well remember his most famous exploit in when he ix^seued 

a Colonel’s wife fiom a two-Btor«ie<l bungalow which had caught fire dutmg 
the night. K-B was at his most speetaendur on that occasion; but he 
got precious tittle thanks for it, poor cliap, as the lady stcnitly main¬ 
tained that there would have been no fire if K-13 had not been staying 
there. . . . Feminine logic? Perhaps; though the fact that, when she 
‘‘came to” after the rescue, she found herseif in flannel and hair-curlers 
and without her cmly ioupei (w^hioh had perislied in the flames) may 
have had something to do with it. 

‘However, to get back to the story:—In 1914 K-Bs failure to pass 
out of San<^^irst <!<»* which he had been nominated in the first phro, 
of eoorse) plus his prowess on tiie Stiff Bange Polo Field, whksh won 
the approval of a visiting General, procured him a Commission in m 
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Indian Cavalry liegiment. And in due course he arrived in Mespot, 
where he distinguished himself by what the despatches called “his com¬ 
plete disregard of danger”, but which may equally have been liis sublime 
disability to recognise danger when be saw it. . . . “I never think/* 
he would reply cheerfully, when questioned about some more than ordi¬ 
narily daring raid into enemy country—and, after all, no Army w'ants 
Begimental Oihcers who think too much—so K-B throve. 

Mt was during the last stages of the War that Boinance made its 
unexpected appearance in the Arabian Desert in the person of Sadie 
MacWhirtle, the only daughter of the well-know'n American millionaire. 
She W'as exploring Arabia with a sort of “Rosita Forbes” outfit, plus a 
monstrous supply-train about five miles long. 

*As a matter of routine it wtis K-B’s job to intercept and search 
this caravan; and his surprise encounter w^ith the fair Sadie, who had 
been in serious difficulties owdng to the desertion of her armed escort, 
roused his romantic feelings to fever pitch. Tt was a typical K-B situ¬ 
ation, in fact; and he w^as just settling down to enjoy it when his plans 
were rudely interrupted by orders from Headquarters iTistructing him to 
strike his camp at El Wogglilhh and attack without delay. 

‘I should mention here that, owing to severe casualties. K-B v\'as tlie 
only British Otficer with his Regiment, and so wns in temporary cornmand. 
The orders he had received were hritd' and very urgent: he w as to make 
a. forced march across the desert and dislodge an enemy d(‘ta(diment hold¬ 
ing a position iiidicati^d by the “grid” map-reference 695808—a ptu’fectly 
straightforward “grid” rehannee to anyone but K-B, who regarded it with 
some misgivings. 

‘Another c(mif)lication was the proximity of hostile Bedouin, who 
were known to he on the track of Sadie's caravan, w'hich made it clearly 
impossible for K-B to leave her uii})rotected in the desert. Well, during 
a council of w'av in K-B’s lent, Sadie MacWhirtle declared her wdlling- 
nesR to place the very considerable resources of lier caravan at the dis- 
f)osal of 1 h(' British Army, and accompany K-B’s expedition as a sort of 
millionaire vivandiere. 

‘Tiie imperative ncf'ossity of some such arrangement will be obvious 
to anyone wntli any knowledge ol the Bedouin, who are, as you are 

probably aware, a fiere.e nomadic race, usually out for any loot wdhch 
may be going. A note on them (taken from GrenJiam's Compact En¬ 
cyclopedia) may be of interest to the ladies:—“The ordinary dress of the 
men is a long shirt, girt at the loins, a black or red and yellow handker¬ 
chief for the bead, and sandals; of the w^oinen, loose dimvers, a long 
shirt, and a largt' blue shawl covering tlie liead and figure. Tlie lanc(‘ is 
their favourite w’eaj)on”. . . . Tough eggs, you see, and no respecter 
of millionaires daughters. However, I must go back to that council of 
war w^e w^ere talking about; — 

‘Topography had never been K-B’s strong point, and the tattered 

condition of his maps made tliem almost unreadable in any case; so 

that he had been delighted when he found that Sadie had been presented 
with brand new^ maps of most of Arabia and the Middle East by an im¬ 
pressionable young American Consul. This made the plotting of his 
“grid” reference very much easier, though be was rather appalled to 

find that the spot 095808, which he had to attack, was almost exactly 
400 miles away, so that to reach it he w-ould have to undertake a series 
of forced marches across trackless and waterless desert, without guides, 
on compass bearings. 

‘Fortunately, the enormous supply-train with the caravan made the 
thing possible, and he got to within striking distance of his objective 
without the loss of a man, a horse or a camel. 

‘Knitwhit-Burn’s famous dash across that appalling stretch of desert, 
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culminating in the Cavalry charge which surprised and routed a whole 
Turkish Brigade at the Wadi Bungghg, is a matter of history—even if it 
is not so generally known that this brilliant operation was carried out 
against an objective exacdly 400 miles away from the map reference 
intended by the (leneral. 

‘After all, “nothing succeeds like success", and the spot 695808 
on K-B’s “grid"—even if he laid used the wrong map! 

‘Yes, of course he married the girl. . . . My object in telling you 
this story is to bring out iriy ])oint, which is: that dash and guts will 
sometimes compensate for brains quite satisfactorilv in war, that’s 
all . . 

But all PJybrow liad to say was: ‘Well, well, old boy, you do talk 
a lot of tripe, don’t you?’—which we thought was uncalled-for. 


THY BROTHER’S KEEPER 

(An Epic of Scandinavian Oourage) 
Three men were neighbours in a town, 
Their houses, side by side, 

A murderer crept in one night. 

And the attacked one cried. 

And called out to the other two 
To come and bring him aid. 

But they were silent in the dark 
As they were sore afraid. 

They crept and lield a council 
By a guttering candle flare. 

And though they did not say it then, 
They knew’ they would not dare 
To pry inside their neighbour’s house, 
Lest, as they looked within. 

The felon should perceive them there. 
And bruise their dainty skin. 

And so they sat and W’hispered, 

While the victim’s cry grew faini. 
That tliey would surely help him 
If conditions weren’t so quaint. 

And lest the other people heard, 

That lived just u]) the street. 

And (uime to aid the luckless man 
On anxious, hurrying feet. 

The two decided that they’d shout. 

And challenge ‘Hold your speed I ’ 
Because, if they delayed enough 
They knew there’d be no need. 


CO-ORDINATION OF LABOUR LEGISLATION 

IN INDIA 

A concrete result of the two-day session of the All-India Labour Con¬ 
ference, which ended on January 23rd, is the general agreement that the 
Central Oovemment should draft legislation on four important subjects in 
the light of the discussions on them and send the draft to the Provincial 
Governments, who w’ould examine it and express their views so that the 
next Labour Conference to be called in January, 1941, would have before 
it definite data to decide whether the Government of India could proceed 
with legislation. 

. The draft bills relate to industrial disputes, holidays with pay, 
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coHection of industrial statistics and funendineni of t)ie Payment of Wages 
Act. 

The Conference ailso generally agreed that Provincial and State 
Oovemments sliould examine other subjects like sickness insurance and 
extension of legislation to workers in coinmercial establishments and shops 
a.nd make definite suggtistioris regarding the line of future ju^tion on them. 

Two features of the discussion are stressed. Firstly, the Ih'ovincial 
Governors’ Advisers, wlio attended in the absence of IMinisters from some 
provinces generally expressed views which they hc*lieved were those of 
the ministers when they wei-e in office. The j)i*(>f>osiil for holding t)»e 

Conference was made some time last year wduni the ministries were in 
being and they had a certain amount of [)repartorv work foj* the Conference 
carried out hy way of naunoranda on the subjects for discussion. Their 
views had thus becui fairl\ fully fonnulatet) and recorded. Sf^coiully, the 
(Conference was free from any suspicion that unde]- tlie guise of co¬ 
ordination an attempt was being made tt) usurp proviiu*ial ]»ov\eis. 

Tliere was general agreeinent among thos^' present that the disc'ussions 
had served a valuable ])iu-pose and tiiat similar gatherings sliould be litdd 
4nejy year. 

On the (jJU‘stiou of the pie\(‘ntion aud settlement of industrial 

<lisi)iites, tile main (piestion before the Conference was whether any 

advance was desirable foi* the (*oimirv as a w hole on tla* Industrial Disputes 
.\ct of ])ass(*d by the (’tuitral Legislaturt‘. The ConlVrtuice agrtH‘d 

that advanc-e by tin* coimti-y as a wboh? was desirabli* oii the Aet and 

sucli adxance should lie und(*rtalv(‘n hy Central legislation so that JVovineial 
(lovernnauits and Indian Slates iniglit follow that model and advance on 
lines suited to local cojiditions. 

The Confereni'c agreed llial tia* (*ential (lovernmejjt s unthu-takings in 
the* firovinces. such as lailways, should be t‘xclnd(‘fl from the sc.opi' of 
])rovincial legislation, but that in such uuderlakiugs. the control of 
I’onditions of lahoui* and execution of fiower confened by legislation should 
vest in the Ctuitn*. 

The Conference felt that paid holidays should be given to workers 
depriv(‘d of wi'okly holidays, particularly in organised industries. The 
general opinion was that central legislation in the form of an enabling 
bill on the lines of the Employment of Children in J)aiiger<>us (Kjcupalions 
Bill was dt*siral)le. 

The Conference agreetl that the collection of statistics with reference 
to industries and labour was most desirable; tliat tlieir value w'uuld de]>eud 
upon the adoption of uniform pnna'dure and mctluHl; that collection could 
be done only if tliere was slatiituiy compulsion; tliat the best way was 
lo pass a Central Statistic's Act on a siirijihi basis; and that the power 
f)f making rule's unde]* the Act should hc' Ic'ft to tlie Centre in vit'w of 
the need for uniformity. 

The (k)nfereiu^e discussed the difficultii'S which had arisen in tiie 
working of the Payment of Wages Act, 1930, particularlv with regard to 
ilefinition of the w-ord wages; \vht*th(‘r. for instance', the term ‘w-ages' 
includes bonus. I'he problem w^as found to be mainly one of inteT 7 >reta- 
tion. The intention was understood but the (piestion was whether the 
language of the Act carried out the intention. Tlie Conference recom¬ 
mended that Provincial Governments should send in definite sviggestions 
baaedl on the working of the Act so that the amendments pro])os(^d hy 
the Govemment of India could be put into final shape. 

Tlie Conference found that on the question of sickness insurance the 
difficulty was that oiganised labour had hitherto refu8e<l to accept its 
obligation to et^i tribute a share to the fund. Tliis fund is for use not so 
much on the actutil yirovision of medical facilities—jn big cities and in 
orgHnis€?d industries, such facilities are either given hy the ernjiloy<*i*s or 
5 
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the (xoverMmeiit—but on tJie maintenance of the worker and his family 
during the period of eiiforcted idleness owing to illness. It was proposed 
at tlie Conference that botli employers and trade unions should be 
addressed to find out if they would agree to contributing a share to the 
sickness insurance fund. 

On the question of extension of legislation to labour employed in 
commercial establishments and sliops, it was noted that this was a new 
field of legislation in which only Bombay, Bengal and the Cnited Pro¬ 
vinces had ventured. It was, therefore, felt that the time was not rijie 
for all-India legislation, although on specific ])ointR like the compulsory 
closing on one day in the week, an enabling measure might he attempted. 

—hidufitnal BuUefin. 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

XOTICE 

From April 1st 1940 tJie following cJiange^s will take place in the 
l^damcottah Division of the Tiabour Department. 

The Bodinayakanur and Uttamapalaynrn agen(*ies will be (‘losed. To 
take their jdace a new' agency will be opened at Tlu'iii in charge of the 
ex-Bodinayakanur agent, Rao Sahib A. S. Alagaiuian Cbetly. 

The agency at Sivakasi will be reopened and will be in charge of 
R. (Topalakrishnaii. formerly agent at Yasudevanallur. The latter agoiey 
wull be in charge of V. Tliirumalaisamy Ayyangar, foriiKU’ rttamapalayani 
agent. 

The agencx at Panagudi will be closed and the agent’s s('rvices dis¬ 
pensed with. 

Coimhatorc, A. H. MACKIE, 

March %)ih, 1940. Director. I^ahoar Deparfmeui^ 


IMPORTS OF TEA INTO THE UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Information j’eceived in respoi’se to (inquiries made r(‘gardirig tlie^ 
nature of the restriction involved by the Import of Ihxxls (ProJiil)ition) 
No. 4 Order 1940 datcid the 24th lanuary, 1940, confirms that while this 
Order does not affe(!t teas ship])ed by the Tea C’ontroller for India it will 
prevent the ent?-v of private exports of tea not covered by a lieense 
granted by the (Tovernment of the United T^ingdom and that this restric¬ 
tion applies to tea sought to be imported into the United Kingdom by 
parcel post. It is learnt also that the Ministry of Food is unwilling to 
recommend to (lovernimuit that licenses should be issued in respect of 
small quantities of tea. 

NUTRITION IN THE COLONIAL EMPIRE 

Tlie Report on Nutrition in the Colonial Empire^ wdiich has recently 
been published is a document of considerable importance. Tt has been 
prepared by a committee of the Economic Advisory Council under the 
Chairmanship of Lord De La Warr. The (committee was set up to con¬ 
sider the information received as a result of a circular despatch sent out 
while Mr. J. H. Thomas was Secretary of State for tlie Colonies. It will 
continue in being to advise on matters affecting nutrition in the Colonial 
Empire, Attached to the report is a second volume- (iontainiiig a sum¬ 
mary of the information available about nutrition in the different parts of 
the Colonial Empire. In a foreword, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies says that ‘the fact that Colonial Governments have already 

^ Cind. 6050, price 8^*. 


Cmd, 6051, price 2$, 6d« 
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ordered over four thousand copies of the report indicates impressively the 
importance which they attach to it and the wide distribution which they 
contemplate. I hope’ he continues ‘that it will also be studied by 
employers of labour in the (colonial Empire, by missionaries and by all 
others interested in the welfare of its people.’ 

The committee has no doubt that improved nutrition could bring very 
great benefit to the Colonial Empire, not so much by the eradication of 
disease, though this is important, as by a general improvement in the 
standard of health and well-being. After a chapter in which the principles 
of correct nutrition are chnirly set out, the report discusses the principal 
characteristics of Colonial dietaries. The lalte'.r have been found to be 
predominantly vegetarian, in most parts of the Colonial Empire only very 
small quantities of animal products being consumed. Milk in particular 
is very rarely consumed indeed. Many peo])les also in the Colonial Em¬ 
pire are very dependent on a single crop. In general. Colonial diets are 
apt to be low in first class proteins, in fats and in green leafy vegetables 
and fruits. Cjilciuin {iiid phosphorus also appear to be widely deficient. 
Deficiency of vitamin D is not widely reporter!. but the remaining vita¬ 
mins appear to be lacking to a larger or smaller extent. The general 
conclusion is that ‘there ai<‘ lew of the constituents considered necessary 
ill Europe for a nutritionally adequate diet wliir^h art‘ generally available 
in sufficient (piantities in the Colonial Empii’*(\ * There' are few parts of 
the (V)lonial Enipin\ or indeed of ari.v tropical countrv. where the diet 
of the majority^ of the population is at ])resent aiiytliing like suffic'ient 
for optimum nutrition. Diets are often insufficient in quantity and still 
more often insufficient in tpiality. Tf they are bulky, the bulk is too 
often made up of foods that do not supply* all the tkmhIs of a balanced 
diet. Judged by European standards they lack variety and they* lack 
protective value. 

It is not easy to distinguish lietween the effects of food deficiency^ 
and those of infections, such as hookworm or malaria. Neviu'theless, the 
effects of malnutrition are serious. Firstly, tliere are many diseases which 
are known to direcJly caused by diidary deficiency. Secondly, there 
are others which, if not directly caused by^ them, are at least aggravated 
by ibem. Thirdly, an insufficient <liet wt'akens resistance to diseases of 
all kinds and leads lo ineflicieiu^v and lack of wellbeing. The committee 
has no doubt whatever that these conclusions are correct. It suggests 
that tliey should have great significance for (’oloniul (Jovernmeuts and 
affect many aspects of (lovernment policy. Money* spent on improving 
nutrition should be a sound investment yielding its dividend in the increased 
welfare of the community as a whole. 

The general conclusions reached by the committee only contirm the 
belief which has been growing up in informed eirtdes during recent years. 
It has realised, however, that the analysis of the present situation is only 
a part of its duty and the greater part of the report, is taken up with 
the discussion of ways and means of improving matters. The committee 
throughout has insisted on the necessity of a realistic and practical approach 
to the problem. ‘In (Colonial conditions it is not useful to say that the 
aim should be that every man, woni.an and child sliould consume four 
or five or six pints of milk a week and that until they do so they cannol 
be well nourished, for such a state of* affairs is far beyond the realms 
of possibility.’ The exact measures to be taken must vary in each teni- 
tory and the committee puts fonvard a large number of ideas and recom¬ 
mendations, all of a practical nature for consideration by each Colonial 
Government. 

The two main causes of malnutrition in the Colonial Empire, apart 
from the prevalence of diseases, which often have a weakening effect, 
are first and most important, the low standard of living, and secondly 
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ignorance coupled with prejudice. A subsidiary factor in sorUe te^rftoties 
is the morease of papulation. 

The low standard of living does not necessarily mean in the Colonial 
Empire, as it would mean in this cx>untry, a dohciency of money resources, 
for in many parts of the Colonial Empire the people are still largely inde¬ 
pendent of money. What it does mean is that the f(X>dstuffs which they 
produce, supplemented by the money obtained from the sale of produce, 
wages, or some other source, are very often insufficient to provide ade¬ 
quate nutrition in addition to all their other needs. The reason for this is 
not necessarily that the available income is badly distributed, that some have 
too much while the majority have too little. Much more fundamentally 
it is due to the fact that the total income of the wmimunity is at present 
too low. 

The problem is thus largely one of economic development. Primarily 
in the Colonial Empiiv tajonojiiic* development nn^ms improvements in 
agricultural production. Predominantly the people of the Colonial Empire 
get their living by agriculture. Accordingly, two chapters are devoted to 
agricultural questions. (Jlose co-operation between the Departments of 
Health and Agiiciilture is stressed. It is for thf^ Health Departments to 
say what is deficient in the existing state of nutrition and for the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments in consultation with the Health Departments to (*.on- 
sider how the deficiencies can hesi be met. The aim of the Agricultural 
Department should be the establishment of a balanced agriculture which, 
while safeguarding soil Jnrtility, meets the food requirements of the j>eop!e 
and gives them tlie greatest cash value for the products which they sell. 

Family production of food to meet family needs is regarded as mosf 
impoi'tant. It is a great safegiiaod against ihe worst social and ef^onomic 
effects of fluctuations of income from money crops, and it has many other 
merits. Accordingly (olonial (Tovernments should make it their policy 
that as many ]:)eopie as f>ossible should grow at least part of the food¬ 
stuffs which they themselves consume, that, where a labourer for wages 
is more or less permanently employed on an estate, the estate owner 
should be encouraged to provide him with land for a garden or for main¬ 
tenance of aninuils. and that whcTe there is a landless class they should 
be provided with at any rate some land, even if not enough to give a 
complete livelihood. 

In considering the desirable additions to C’oloniul diets the first rt^qui- 
aite is that the energy needs should be supplied. At the same time 
energy-giving foods are not 8\ifhcient by themsehes unless the other 
reqmrements for a good diet are also present, and it is recommended that 
a good working rule would be to endeavour to increase the quantity of 
icxKlstuffs consumed by increasing the variety. 

New Crops .—Where population presses hardly upon the land the 
energy yield of foodstuffs per acre is all important. It is shown that 
animal products have a low energy yield per acre but frereals and pswti- 
cularly rice a high yield. The vfirious crops that may be useful for the 
improvement of nutrition in the EoloBinl Empire are next considered. A 
combmation of cereals and legumes is nutritionaHy valuable and specially 
mentioned are soya beans (if properly prepared), groundnuts, red palm oil 
and fruits and green leafy vegetaldes generally. As regards animal hus¬ 
bandry, increased consumption of animal products is regarded as most 
desirable {although their energy yieM per ncire is low) and an increase of 
animal husbandry should also be ben^eial from an agricultural point of 
view. After discussing the importanee of putting the cattle population of 
Africa to economic uses the committee mentions that other animals may 
also play a valuable part. The tetll#e4 milch goat in srnne parts td the 
Cokmial Empire may, they think, be very valuable, for the reason that 
tte goat is har^y and not particular as to its diet, that its milk h not 
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likely to be contanninated with tubercle bacilli and that it is an animal 
well suited to the means of the peasant farmer. Poultry and in some 
territories pigs may also be a useful adjunct. 

Milk and Milk Products .—A separate section is devoted to the question 
of milk and milk products. The low consumption of milk j)roducts is 
ohe of the most striking factors in Colonial diets. tTenerally little or no 
milk is consumed after weaning. Milk is often actually disliked. There 
seems to be no prospect of quantities, anything like adequate by Western 
standards being brought within the reach of Colonial people, and the 
dangers of milk in tropical and sometimes primitive conditions are pointed 
out, because fresh w'hole milk, besides being the most valuable of all 
foods, may also be one of the most dangerous. These dangers are le^s 
present in curds and cheese, since the souring of the milk reduces the 
liabilities of contamination. There has been a substantial development 
of ghee manufacture of recent years in some parts of the (’olonial Empire. 
This at least ensures the consumption of fats and of some part of the 
other constituents of milk without danger to health, but it is wasteful 
from the point of view of the community as a whole unless the skimmed 
milk which remains is also used. Skimmed milk is regarded as standing 
next to whole milk in the order of nutritive value of foods, since it con¬ 
tains all or practically all of the valuable (*onstiiuents of whole milk apart 
from its fats and certain vitamins. 

Part of the deficiency of milk supplies may he made up by imports of 
milk products, and in a valuable appendix the committee relates the cost 
of the various kinds of imported milk to the nutritive value obtained from 
them. This is a task w'hich has never before been attempted. The con¬ 
clusion reached is strongly in favour of imports of dried skimmed milk, 
at any rate for use in bulk. The committee finds ihni spent on dried 
skimmed milk will give a very much larger quantity of proteins, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron and the B vitamins than the same amount spent on any 
other form of manufactured milk. 

Fish .—The committee thinks that fish is the animal product which 
may perhaps be more useful than any otlier in supplementing Colonial 
diets. It accordingly w'elconies the recent appointment of a committee 
to assist iii the development of (\)lonial fishery resources. 

A chapter is devoted to discussing the various methods of harvesting, 
storing, preserving, processing and cooking of foods. Perhaps the most 
important part of this chapter is the appendix by Dr, Platt on the subject 
of the processing of rice. It has long been known that beriberi, which 
is a disease prevalent among rice-eating peo])le, is dne to a deficiency of 
vitamin Bj in the diet. Rice in its natural state contains a quantity of 
vitamin B, w'hicli should be sufficient, but it is often destroyed before the 
rice is consumed. Until recently it has been thought that the destruc¬ 
tion occurred chiefly during tlie process of milling. The appendix to this 
report sliows that even the most highly milled rice may contain quantities 
of the vitamin wdiich are very nearly adequate if it is properly stored 
and cooked. This is a conclusion which may he of great importance in 
rice-eating territories, since so far efforts to persuade people eating highly 
milled rice to change their habits have met with small success. 

In a chapter dealing with the purchasing of foodstuffs it is pointed 
out that the development of an internal trade by the provision of markets 
and communications may have a very important effect on rnitrition. Im¬ 
ports of foodstuffs are only substantial in relatively few- territories. In 
general the committee recommends that unless there is very good reason 
to the contrary they should he admitted free of duty. If it is desired to 
assist local production there is a good deal to be said for a subsidy rather 
than a protective duty. 

'One trf chapters is devoted to the nutrition bf paid labourers, 
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The committee says that ‘there is unfortunately abundant evidence that 
in some occupations where it is not customary to provide the employee 

and his family with food the wage* earned are not su£&cient to provide 

adequate nutrition for the worker and his family'. The obvious reaction 
to such a situation is to say that the rate of wages should be increased. 
‘Apart altogether from considerations of humanity and social justice, it 
may well be that increased wages may be justifiable as a purely economic 
proposition.' For various weighty reasons however an increase in wages 
may not always be the most immediately practicable way of improving 
nutrition. Various other measures could be taken by employers which 
W^ould redound to their own advantage as well as to that of their latourers. 
In East Africa where it has been the normal practice for the employer to 

provide food for his labourers there is a considerable body of evidence 

to show that money spent on making the provision adequate for good 
nutrition is directly remunerative to the employer. This has certainly 
be^en the exf)erience of the large mining companies on the Band and in 
Northern Bhodesia, but with few’ exceptions those engaged in other occu¬ 
pations have not been quick to profit from this experience. The com¬ 
mittee recommends that where it is customary to provide food for labour 
there should be legislation laying down as precisely as possible what the 
scale of rations given should be. ‘We regard it as almost certain, that 
in Africa, quite apart from humanitarian considerations any money spent 
on bringing the food consumed by the labourer up to an adequate well- 
balanced ration will be money well spent from the immediate point of 
view of an employer.’ Where it is not customary for the employer to 
provide food, as in West Africa and in other parts of the Colonial Empire, 
the committee still tliinks that he w^ould often find it in bis own interests 
to give more attention to the food of his employees than he does at present. 
On certain estates in Ceylon, Malaya, Mauritius and elsewhere a certain 
amount of attention has been given to the subject, but, ‘too often at 
present the employer is apt to regard his responsibilities as finished when 
he has paid his wage bill'. The committee recommends that employers 
should do their best to make gardens available for their employees and 
thinks that they would often find it to their own interest to provide food¬ 
stuffs of special nutritive value, such as meat, free or at cheap rates. 
‘This is' according to the committee ‘a case where the interests of finance 
and humanity coincide'. 

A long chapter is devoted to the factor of ignorance and the need 
for education and propaganda. The committee recommends special in¬ 
struction on nutritional subjects to officers appointed to the Colonial Ser¬ 
vice. In regard to the education of the general population the greatest 
possible emphasis is placed on the importance of the part played by 
women. ‘In many parts of the Colonial Empire it is hardly too much to 
say that they alone affect the nutrition of the people. In some parts of 
Africa ... it is the women who decide what food crops to grow, who 
actually grow them, w’ho reap tliem, store them, cook them and serve 
them. ... If the family buys its foodstuffs it is the women who do the 
marketing. . . . Further, the women are naturally responsible for the 
feeding of infants and young children and their own diet during pregnancy 
and lactation can have a great influence on the health of their cMdren. 
Finally, it is the women who are the home makers and who set the stan¬ 
dard of life for the whole family. It is difficult therefore to exaggerate 
the importance of the women's part.' The committee therefore hopes 
that there will be ^ considerable increase in the education of women and 
greater use of women as Government welfare agents, school mistresses, 
health workers, midwives, etc. 

With regard to the technique of welfare propaganda, ‘no attempt has 
yet been made to ocdlate and considlr as a whole the exp^eame gidned 
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in the Colonial Empire*. The committee regards the subject as so rele¬ 
vant to the question of uiitrition that it not only considers the relative 
merits of several methods of propaganda but also suggests some twenty 
general principles which should be tajsen into account by any pne who 
has to plan welfare propaganda. These should be very helpful to Colo¬ 
nial Governments. In regard to the education of the young in schools, 
the committee emphasises the importance of the school garden in rural 
schools and of the teaching of agriculture and rural health to boys; also 
domestic science in its simpler forms, to girls. In a good many parts of 
the Colonial Empire experiments have been made in the provision of 
meals and milk to school children, and the committee recommends that 
these should be extended so far as cost permits. In particular experi¬ 
ments with the use of dried skimmed milk are recommended. 

In two final chapters it emphasises the need for further knowledge in 
regard to tropical nutrition and for co-operation between various Govern¬ 
ment Departments if there is not to be waste of effort. As the result 
of a recommendation made by the committee some time ago an organisa¬ 
tion has already been set up under Dr. B. 8. Platt to organise nutritional 
siirv’^eys in the Colonial Empire. The first survey in Nvasaland is now 
nearly completed and promises to yield most valuable results; other sur¬ 
veys are being organised in East Africa and it is hoped that before very 
long progress will also be made in other parts of the Colonial Empire. 

It will be seen that the report covers a very wide field. It is to a 
large extent pioneer work, since a comprehensive survey of the question 
has never before been attempted. A>s the Secretary of State perints out 
in his foreword, 'it is only within the lust fe^\’ years that the importance 
of this question has begun to be fully appreciated and that it has entered 
people s beads that Governmenis sliould seriously and actively concero 
themselves about it’, axid he is confident tliat the committee’s report ‘will 
do much to promote wise policies and improved standards of nutrition in 
the Colonial Empire’. 


--^Tropical 4gTicultur^, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COMMON TEAS- 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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... 0 

6 

4 

8 

8 

il 

m^rn 

... 0 

& 

1 

*0 

8 

9 


... 0 

a 

2 

0 

8 

7 
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MALARIA WORK IN INDIA 

Speech by Sir Malcolm Wafeon, M.D,, LL,D., Director, The Boss 
Inatitute of Tropical Hygiene, London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, London, at the Annual General Meeting of the Indian Tea Abso- 
elation, held in the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, on the 29th March, 1940, 

Mr. Chtiirnian and Gentlemen, 

1 have been asked to tell you something of what 1 saw and the con¬ 
clusions I have reached during my recent tour of over two months in 
India. The primary object of my visit was to see what progress was 
being made in the control of malaria on tea estates. In the course of 
my tour I have seen tea and rubber estates in the Venture Valley, teer- 
made and Van<liperiyar Districts, the Anamallais, tlie Nilgiris and the 
Malabar-Wynaad in Southern India; gardens in Sylhet, and Cachar, in 
the Jorhat District, Nazira District, Doom Dooma District and.the Tazpur 
District of Assam, and in the Dooars District of Northern Bengal. In all 
I have visited 101 gardens, I met many Planters and discussed their 
problems with them. In addition, I gave lectures at certain places and 
answered questions which showed tlie keen and the intelligent interest 
which the Planters were taking in their work. 1 met many Doctors who 
bad reason to be proud of the work which they showt',d me. I visited 
Tocklai, and I would like to take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Car¬ 
penter and his staff for the help which they have so generously given to 
us in the past, and on which, I ft*nl, we can count in the future. 1 have 
visited a number of the Field Kesearch Centres organised by the Boss 
Institute, which although small and unpretentious, are doing invaluable 
work, for in them the Indian Malaria Surveyors are trained. 

As you know, I have occasion to visit many parts of the world, and 
I can say without hesitation and without a qualification that in the last 
Mncade nowhere in the British Empire has such progress been made in 
the control of malaria as in the tea estates in India; it is a remarkable 
achievement. 

You have heard of the work in the Boman Compagna. It is a great 
work. It lias reclaimed land practically a waste for over two thousand 
years; During all that time malaria had swept over it so frequently that 
it had been impossible for people to establish themselves on it. From 
being a waste Signor Mussolini lias converted it into a great agricultural 
land—a first class asset to Italy. 1 have seen it myself and have infinite 
admiration for it. . 

You also know of the great work done by the Americans in Panama 
in the control of yellow fever and malaria. In 1913 I visited it and 
made a careful study of the Canal Zone, which I published in 1915. In 
it. I declared that in my opinion it was the greatest sanitary achievement 
the world had seen. And now' I will say wdtli regard to the work in 
India—(a) the best work on the Indian estates equals the best in Panama 
or Italy; (b) some of the methods used in India could be copied with 
advantage by Panama and Italy, and 1 propose to draw the attention of 
my friends in those countries to this subject; (c) the area in which malaria 
is controlled in Panama and Italy is insignificant compared with ttmt on 
the tea arid rubber estates in India. 

The work to improve the health of the labourer has not been cqpfiued 
to malaria alone. There lias been a definite improvement in the housing 
and sanitation of the European staff. The Indian labourers are nqw.|)etter 
housed than they used io be. On. many estates there are smail^ gardens 
attanbed to the house in which there are bored-hole la^ines .pi: pits for 
the -use of the individual families. I was struck with the improvement 
in ihe .>water supplies. .There are .many new hospitals and lUfajuj pf the 
4 )}d ihave been improved. In quite a. number of/.thei^- 
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there are trained Nurses and trained Midwives, and greater care is given 
to maternity and child welfare. The Besearch Centres and Laboratories 
attached to the hospitals have made it possible for the Medical Officers 
to do much better work than they could without the aid of microscopes 
and other apparatus for making exact diagnoses. This of course results 
in more exact treatment. I have been greatly impressed by the high 
standard of medical as well as preventive work done on so many of the 
gardens. The result of all this has been improved health of the 
Europeans, their wives and families. It has been possible for the wives 

to live on the estates without being in constant fear for the bealib of 

tlmir children. ^ There is (*>onseqnenlly less neurasthenia, less invaliding 
and greater efficiency. In the same way, Ihe healtJi of the Indian and his 

family has improved in a remarkable way. 'Die lowered sick-rates and 

deatli-rates are most impressive. The increased efficiency has led, as yon 
are aware, to lowered e.ost of recruiting, lowered cost of production, and 
higher profits which are shared by European and Indian- alike. 

I have many impressive figures, hut I want more and 1 believe they 
can be easily obtained. In this (*onnection 1 would draw attention to 
the scheme for Standardisation of Health lietiirns from the tea industry 
])repare(l by l)r. H. A. Lamprell, and adopted with one or two minor 
(dumges by the Assam and Northern Bengal liranch of the British Medical 
Association. The scheme will- reach yon, J have no doubt, in a shorlj 
time, and T would commend it to you for your adoption on your estates. 
It is not a medical stunt. It is sound business to know just how much 
sickness you have on your estates before you spend money on trying to 
eradicate it; and it is equally sound business to have tlu* figures to show 
whether your expenditure has brought the results which you expected. 
J may say that it was on my insistence in 1911 on proper figures showing 
the extent of sickness, and how money wiis fo be expt‘nded that led to 
so high a degree of efficiency in Malaya and so few failures, both in estates 
and in (Tovernment. 

There is a second reason. Your Chairman luis referred to the fact 
tluit agitators are from time to time causing unrest among the labourers 
on estates and one of their criticisms is that the health is iwt good. It 
is sound business therefore for you to have figures showing what you 
have done and what the health of the labourers is. On one group of 
estates alone there were over ltK),000 fewer sick days in a year than they 
W’ere 10 years ago. That is a big gain to the labourer. It is obvious 
that if you have similar figures from many estates it will give any im¬ 
partial mind some idea of what has been achieved and how^ much the 
labourer has benefited. 

I would like to refer for one moment to how this great improvement 
has come about. To more than any one man I would give the credit to 
the late Sir Charles McLeod. He used to say to me—‘Watson, it is 
Malaria, Malaria, Malaria—that we have to fight. It is Malaria which is 
killing our people and handicapping our industries.* It was due to him 
that money was found for the creation of the Boss Institute. It was 
due to him, the late Lord Tnchcape, Mr. James Warren, Mr. Walter 
Duncan, Mr. James Muir and Mr. E. A. Watson that the Indian Bran(di 
came into existence, for they financed it privately out of their own pocket. 
Three years later the Indian Tea Association took over the responsibility 
and now we have the advantage of a Committee of business men in India 
to promote this work* 

As regards medical nc^ap, I never made a happier selection when Dr. 
Bamsay was appointed af Principal of the Indian Branch, after seeing 
the brilliant scientific and the excellent practical work that he had done 
in Oaehar* 

I also Ute to mention certain other medical men, because they 
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have taken an active part in training the Malaria Surveyors. They are— 
Dr. D. Manson, Dr. G. Fraser, Dr. C. 8. P. Hamilton, Dr. B. A. Lamprell 
and Dr. J. E. Measham. Without the 500 Indian Surveyors who have 
been trained in the various Ross Institute Centres, progress would have 
been vei-y much slower. To meet the Managers, to see their keen interest 
in removing this curse of ill-health is like the breath of my youth over 
again, for here in India as in Malaya the layman has shown himself to 
be a great sanitarian. 

Here and there I heard complaints that progress was hindered because 
over the boundaries of the tea estates there were lands belonging to Indians 
in which mosquitoes were uncontrolled, and that these uncontrolled 
mosquitoes were adversely affecting the health of the estates. Although 
these lands cross tlie boundaries of the estates it is not an excuse for 
doing nothing. T would suggest that the problem should be solved not 
by legislation and resort to law courts. I believe that the best results 
(joiild be obtained by trying to bring the two parties together for mutual 
co-operation and help. It is obvious that if the estates are suffering the 
inhabitants of the outside land must also be suffering, and the removal 
of malaria would be to the advantage of both. The Assam Government 
is co-operating with the Doom Dooma Tea Company to control malaria 
in the villages; and the Madras Government is controlling malaria in the 
village of Valparai in the Anamallais and in the Malabar-Wynaad in asso¬ 
ciation with the estates. I believe that there is a great opportimity for 
Governments to help to bring about co-operation between the European 
gardens and their Indian neighbours. It will involve the Government in 
no expenditure. Most estates have the necessary staff and anti-malaria 
methods like flushing and shading are so simple tliat they can be effec¬ 
tively used at hardly any cost by the Indian peasants. Where the 
European estate has got the necessary staff I believe that they can, 
without any expense to themselves, do a great service to India by teaching 
their neighbours not only to control malaria but also how to improve 
water supplies and sanitation generally, with advantage to themselveg and 
in this way they could convert a source of friction into good will. 

The tea find other industries which are controlling malaria have clone 
a great national service to India and I believe that they can do a still 
greater service. The Directors, European and Indian staff have reason 
to be proud cif what has been accomplished in the last ten years. 

Before closing I would like to refer to the fact that the JVime Minister, 
Mr. Chamberlain, found time to attend the Manson-Ross Luncheon last 
May, when more than most men, he saw we were moving to a war and 
he was busy organising our defenc^es. He pointed out that the School 
of Tropical Hygiene was founded by his father who was distressed by 
the amount of sickness in West Africa. The late Sir Austen Chamberlain 
became Chairman of the Standing Committee of the Ross Institute, and 
I could turn to him at all times for help and it was always willingly 
given. The present Prime Minister has succeeded Sir Austen as Chair¬ 
man, and in his address which you will And printed in the Annual Report, 
he closed with the words—‘By my presence here today T have tried to 
show what importance the Britisli Government attaches to its wcffk, ’ 
He will be pleased, I am sure, to hear of your work; and I am equally 
sure that it will help him to carry the heavy burden that rests an his 
shoulders now. 


napierorass 

Witli reference to the letter in Idw cooneotion hi our iseue of SOtli 
March, we are asked to say that for ‘1986’ there should be substituted 
the figure‘1928’, , ; 
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TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 8th April were: — 

Tea Export Quota ... 6 annas 2 pies per lb. 

Internal Market Bights ... 1 pie per lb. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 30th March were: — 

Bubber, including export licences ... nS.OtJ cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota ... ... 18.50 cents a lb. 

1st quality rubber alone ... ... 34.50 cents a lb. 


MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 


(Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Reports^) 
The seaaon in now closed. 


RUBB£R.--London Bubber on April 8, mO, lid. 

% 


The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea 



Sale on 


Apr. 2, 1940 

BrocJdauds 

... 1.05 

(Jhiiiaviirrai 

93 

Chtiraknlatii 

70 

Deviview 

... 1.02 

Parkside 

97 

Periaviirrai 

79 

Selaliparai 

77 

Singara 

... 1.08 


Bubbbb 

Sale on 
Mar. 20, 1940 

Bibbed tbiioked Sheet ... 54| 

Ooutract Creiwj ... 64 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 611 to 52^ 
Brown Scrap ... 61 to 61} 


The Madras Market 

Current em lOth Ajvril, 1940 

3^0 following report on the Madras Marl»t if maide available to na through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Paterson & Co.» Share Brohers« Madras: — 

The intensiheation of the European War brought on by the invasion by Germany 
of two lurfeher neutral powers Denmark and N^orway has reaulted in a rise in values 
of most commodities and included in this recovery is raw rubber which from a low 
price of 10 ld/16d. Spot has improved to ll|d. Spot today. Most of the leading specu¬ 
lative counters particularly steel shares were qui^ to follow the commodity trend and 
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on Tuesday 9th April very 6hai*p risers %^et i^orded in al} the speculative stocks of 
the Bombay market with active dealings taking place. This upward tendency however 
has not made itself felt to any marked extent in either tea or rubber shares although 
there are signs of a broadening of inquiry. 

Huhher .—Cochin Malabars at om^ time sagged to Ks. 6-14 as., biif at the close 
there are fair buying orders in tlie market at Es. 0, with doTibtful sellers touch below 
Ks. G-4 as. Vaikimdams have met with limited inquiry at Es. 7 cum the dividend of 
5% while Kalpettas were also Bup{X)rted at Es. 16-8 as., and Tropical Tlantations at 
Es. 15-12 as. Among lower priced shares Thirianhadis changed hands at down to 
Ke. 1-8 as. with buyers over while Midland^ recorded several deals at Es. 4. Among 
sterling shares Kerala Calicuts were in demand at l.v. 4^d., at which price business was 
transacted. Eoouuiudis were wanted at the same price while Eani Travaheores were 
hid at 12.S’. 6d. 

Tca.y.—The feature in this .section was the rapid rise in (Ihettibra Peaks which on 
rumours of a pending interim dividend at one time advanced to Es. B-B as., only to 
react on profit taking to Es. B-5 as. V'ellamalais turned buyers at Es. 10-4 as., hut 
Peermades were freely ofi'ered at E.s. 26-4 as., and Periakaranmlais at Es. 47-6 us. 
Kalasa Teas were in demand at Es. 5-2 as. Inspite^ of the declaration of the 4% final 
making 7% for the year Devashoias remained neglected at Es. 7. United Nilgiris were 
also a quiet market at Es. 110. Among debenture isHues a block of Peermade 8% 
changed hands at Es. 105 with buyerB“ovtfir. Ouchterloney Valley Debs, were in demand 
at Es. 101 and Kalasa 8% Debentures at Es. 102. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


March 17, .1940 to March 31, 1940— {Inolusivii) 


{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

o OJ 

§ % 

CO 

CO 

► ^ 

1 

73 

o 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from l-4-’39 

"3 

2. Kalthuritty ... 




126-19 

25. Kotagiri 


0*62 

56-59 

57-21 

3. Kallar B’dge 

0*03 


165-41 

165*45 

•26. Ootacamund... 

... 

0*20 

55*71 

55-91 

4. Koney 



125-63 

125-69 

27. Yercaud 

... 

0*15 

72-00 

72-15 

8. Twyford ... 


0-67 

244-31 

244-98 

30. Devarsbola 





9. Pettimiidi ... 

Brfl 

0-20 

329’25 


T.E.8. ... 

... 

,,, 

77-S8 

77-S8 

10. Kalaar 

Brfl 

O’15 

236-59 


31. Calicut 

... 


115-29 

115*29 

11. Ghittavurrai... 

O’11 

0’03 

41-89 


32. Kuttiyadi ... 

... 

... 

191*73 

191-73 

12. Bodi’kanur... 

... 


21-27 

21-27 

88. Vayitri 

... 

• •• 

151-16 

151-16 

13. Cochin 

003 

0’05 

131-21 

131-2S 

34. Manantoddi... 

... 


83-97 

83-97 

14. Mooply 

N.R. 

N.R. 

130-62 


35. Bilgiris 


0-25 

67-03 

67-28 

15. Pachaimallai 

t - • 

003 

125-77 

125-8Q 

38. ppUibett# ... 


... 

61-18 

61-18 

16. Mudis 

• A • 

0’C6 

i«3‘n 

183 77 

8#. "OoWercolly ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

74-22 

... 

17. PoLLAcm ... 


... 



41. Kadamane ... 

■*. 

••• 

265-55 

26S-SS 

18. Eopeway 





43. Merthisub’gey 

... 

0-13 

99-02 

99-15 

Waterfall ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

97*16 

... 

45. Balehonnur... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

88‘62 

... 

21. Kerala Estate 


• • •« 

148-85 

148-8S 

16. Hanoalorb ... 

... 

... 

116-41 

116-41 

22. Kadttvattam 


... 

118-33 

118-33 

47^ UAVBAti 

•*• 


33-94! 

33-94 

24. Cponoor 

n 

O’38 

48-66 

49-04 



W r- 




IQ;JEUiaNo E^torn Beceived: 
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EDITORIAL 

The II.P.A.S.T, Budget Meetings took place over the period Gth-9th 
April, and produced a fairly good Httendnuee of iiicrnbers, in spite of tlit» 
difficulty of obtaining accommodation at this lime of year; the \isual reports 
of the meetings will appear in our next issue. 

At the Tea Section Ceneral Meeting, it was decided to raise the cess 
from B annas pies to 4 annas per acre, in order to produce a slight 
sriirplttR nf intjome over expenditure in the coining year, instfead of a deficit 
budget which would entail drawing on the reserves. The proposal to 
balance the budget met witli unanimous support, and -there was only one 
dissentient to the; suggestion that tht* Tea Scientific Bepartment budget 
for a slight surplus. 

The Coffee Section (lencral Meeting gave the Chairman an oppcw> 
tunity to explain the position regarding Cardamom Besearch, and to 
emphasise, in case there still remains any doubt on the subject, that this 
Assocdation will co-operate most willingly in any scheme evolved with the 
approval of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, as a result of 
the preliminary survey which wdll proi>ably be carried out this year. The 
Clwrirman referred also to tlie proposal for the formation of a special 
Cardamom Product Section; this is receiving cafeful examination, as there 
are reasons both for and against the proposal. 

3 
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The last of the meetings was that of the U.P.A.SJ. as an Association 
when the Budget for the year was approved. At this mew^tin^ 

the President informed members of the Committee’s decision to approach 
Col. Brock, in order to discover whether he would be willing to return to 
his old post again for the duration of the war and thereby release the 
present Secretary for active service. Col. Brock, if we know him at all, 
will be looking for an active job himself in which he can do his share 
once more in this second fight against German stupidity; but in this very 
exclusive war the authorities may decide they have no post they can offer 
him, and we may very well see Col. Brock out here again. This we know 
would give very great pleasure to his many friends in South India. C-ol. 
Brock if he comes would not be expected to take oxer until September of 
this year. 

The President announced also that the dates of the Annual General 
Meetings had been provisionally fixed for the period 3rd-9th August. Mem¬ 
bers attending these meetings are strongly advised to book accommodation 
now, as Coonoor is crowded with visitors and it will be extremely difficult 
to get living accommodation at short notice. 

For the statistically minded, it may be of interest to note that there 
were eleven General and Committee or Sub-Comrnitteo Meetings, in addi¬ 
tion to two Labour Department Meetings. The records for the longest 
and shortest meetings were both made by the Tjabonr Department, whose 
General Meeting finished in less than five minutes but whose Control 
Committee Meeting seemed to go on for about three days. 


TAILPIECE 

The following is told as a true story in a book of Naval Reminiscences 
—but you know what sailors are! 

A party of marines were rehearsing funeral drill on board ship, and 
tlie sergeant in charge was not satisfied that their performance reached 
that very high standard which the Royal Marines demand. Once more he 
put them through it: 

‘Corpse coming up the gangway: party, “Shun'’/ 

He scratched his head in a puz;^ied way, then looked at his squad: 

*Your uniform is right; your rifles is right, but it's your fices—they 
don’t wear that expression of melani^ly which the occasion demands ah^ 
the corpse 'as a right to expect/ 
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COFFEE SPRAYING 

ADVISORY NOTE 

At the Coffee Exporirnent Station, the blossom showers have "not 
fallen at the time of writing (April 12th). Ifow far this is general is un¬ 
certain, but it seems likely that many estates aie still without blossoni 
showers. This lateness will probably shorten the time availabh' for spray¬ 
ing in the hot weather and will also mean that water may be short. 

The lateness of the showers may be considered a factor unfavourable 
foi’ leaf disease attacks and it is possible that some modifications in spray¬ 
ing programmes may be made witliout undue risk. The following not«», 
offers some suggestions which may assist planters in making the best use 
of the time and materials available. 

On the basis of earlier work, the long period of drought experienced 
this year will act unfavourably on leaf disease (Hcmileia) as it did last 
year. However, in many areas there is one big difference from 19B9—the 
coffee carried a very heavy head of leaf through the dry months, and 
although some fall has occurred there is still rnucli old leaf on the trees 
and a considerable proportion of it is lightly infected witli old pustules 
of disease which will act as centres of fresh infection when conditions 
become favourable again. 

This difference suggests thal in spite of a drought but little short er< 
to date, than that of last year, risks of disease attacks in a number of 
areas are greater than last year* 

At the same time, there are certain to be numbers of areas where 
much old leaf has been lost, and on these areas the risks of early disease 
attacks are very slight. Judging from experience on several ocreasions ill 
recent years, it seems safe, if not nclually preferable to leave spraying 
such ureas until the earliest opportunity after the w^orst rains of thv S.-W. 
Monsoon. This usually means some time in August. 

It must be clearly understood that this advice is at present limited 
to areas Which have lost the greater part of their old leaf either as a 
result of last season's attack of disease or of heavy crop and to ateas 
which have been pruned sufficiently heavily to have removed a substantial 
proportion of old leaf. 

Areas with a heavy head of leaf and about to bear heavily should, 
tiB far as possible, be sprayed before the S.-W. Monsoon. 

Where time, water or materials make some reduction in area sprayed 
essential, then it should be borne in mind that disease attacks are likely 
to be most severe in areas earthing a heavy crop especially if this is 
associated with a heavy carry over of leaf from last season, in areas 
sheltered from wind and other places where conditions are likely to be 
damp and also in areas where shade is light, 

/ ; _ W. WILSON MAYNE, 

iatft April, 1940. Coffee Bcieniiffo Offiper^ 
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NATIONAL VlGl |i^R EUROPEANS 

1. The National Service Aclvi8()ry Couniiitlees were set up originally 
on a voluntary basis in order to serve, as a liaison between the military 
authorities and the European community with lespeci to calling up of 
European British subjects, and to assist in reconciling military needs with 
those of industi’y and commerce*. It was then expected that (‘ompulsory 
service for Enropeaii British subjects would be introduced in the near 
future and that the necessary ](‘gislation would be prepared, which would 
give statutory recognition to tliese Committees. It \\as subsequently dis¬ 
covered that tlu>re were serious legal obstacles in the way of introducing 
into India compulsory military service for Euro])ean British subjects, and 
therefore it was decided to prepare legislation whi^di would give statutory 
recognition to the N.S.A. (.’ommittees, dt‘fine theii* functions, make pro¬ 
vision for rtuiistatement after the (md of hostilititis for European British 
subjects who undertake national service, while at the same time recognising 
that the whole system was on a voluntary basis. 

2. A National Service* Advisory Committee wliich is (*onstituted under 
the Act is t-o consist of not less than four persons, one of whom is to he ail 
offteer of one of H.M. Forces in India, nominated by the District or Area 
Commander, and Hie other three of whom are to ho European non-oHicials. 
The Committee can of course consist of more than four ])ei^on8, and there, 
is no limit to the number. It can also co-opt additional members, and 
thus can work through sub-committees. It elects its own Cliairman and 
lays down its own rules for meetings. It lias tlie powers of a Civil Court 
for (*ertain puqmses, but is an advisory committee, whose functions art* 
to give advice on (jertain matters when consulted by tlu> (competent authority, 
to examine persons who aj)pear before them as to their fitness and avail¬ 
ability for national service, and to advise the Central Government in' any 
matter which that Government may refer to it. The actual service of 
notices with regard to calling up for enquiry is in Hie hands of tla* military 
authorities (i.e. the District Commander). 

B. No calling up notice can be served upon a person by the oomixi- 
ient authority without previous consultation with ilie N.S.A. Committee^ 
Until such a notice is served, N.S.A. Committees have no statutory power 
to require auy particular information from the employer or any other 
person concerned, though of course there is nothing to prevent the Com¬ 
mittee from making an informal approach with a request for information. 
At this stage, how^ever, the person approached need not comply with this 
request, if he prefers not to do so. 

4. The powers of a Civil Court which the N.S.A. (.hmmittee poifiiesses 
are those which relate to receiving evidence, administering oaths, sum* 
moning witnesses, and compelling the discovery of documents. More¬ 
over, any person who omits to produce a document when requcisted so to 
do, or refuses to take an oath op make an affimiation, or declines to 
answer the members of the N.8.A. Committee in the course of escamitUik- 
tion, or refuses to sign a statement, or intentionany interrupts or ihsults 
the members of the Coiximittee when they are conducting their psoeeeS* 
ings, is liable to be committed for OEmtempt Of court. 

5, duty erf N.S.A. Committee to report to the competent 
authority as "to the ^fitness and availability’ of any person upon whom a 
Settee has sarv^, cannot be carried out until that i|^ce 
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Once that has been done* however, the Committee naay require the 
attendance and receive the evidence qf person (i.e. including the 
employer) who is in a position to give relevant evidence in connection'with 
the enquiry. 

-’6. If the employer is summoned as a witness, his evidence is taken 
as to the fitness and availability of the employee on whom a notice has 
been served. After the necessary evidence has been taken it is for the 
N;S.A. Committee to form its own judgment as, to fitness and availability, 
and forward its recommendations to the competent authority. 

, 7. If the N.S.A. Committee finds that the employee is not ‘fit and 

available', that closes the matter, unless, and until a new' calling up notice 
is served, in which case a new enquiry is conducted. If the N.S.A. Com¬ 
mittee finds that the employee is ‘fit and available’, then it makes a 
report in that sense to the competent authority, who wull then ask the 
employee in question to state w'hether he is or is not w'illing to undertake 
national service when called upon to do so. If the employee answers in 
the affirmative, then the competent authority may specify the particular 
capacity for which he is suitable. 

8. It should be borne in mind that the em 2 )loyee is not precluded 
from accepting service, even though his employer has given evidence to 
the effect that he is not available. The N.S.A. Committee makes its 
recommendations after due consideration of the evidence which the 
employer (or any other person) has given. If the employee accepts service 
under those conditions, he will be protected as to reinstatement at the 
cdnclusloft of hostilities under the provisions of Clatise 8. Both employers 
and employee^ should realise that the provisions of Clause 8 apply to all 
persons who, having been reported by the N.S.A. Committee to the com¬ 
petent authority as fit and available for national service, have, accepted some 
form of National Service, - 

9: As the'basis of the scheme is voluntary service, the • ultimate 
decision’ * as to tvhether an employee who having been recommended as 
being fit and available for and having been offered some foma^ of national 
senvice, undertakes such seiyice, rests with the employee and with nobody 
else. ‘If at that stage "he"Indicates that lie is ndt willing'to*-undertake 
such national service, he cannot be compelled to do so. 

10. Presumably in the normal course of procedure N.S.A. Committees 
w^ould keep employers regularly advised of any recommendation which 
they have made to the competent authority com^erning any of their 
employees who has been the subject of enquiry, though there is no specific 
provision to this effect in the Act. 

11. Clause 8 is the reinstatement Clause and it applies to the 
^following: “ 

' (a) All persons who are taken into service on the advice of a 

National Service Advisory Committee; 

(6) All those who have been called out for service after the 2iid of 
September 1989 and before the termination of hostilities in the reserve 
of H.M. regular, naval, military or Air J’orces; 

: ‘: (6) *AU those wiio, with the conijent qi 4heir were 

bef^waen the 2tid of September 1989 andvdhei coming into fqrpe qf 

4 
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Ivtil 

Act, granted ernergency conriiiission» or Unlisted in H*M* amied forced <Jr 
accepted for training as cadets at an officers' training scliooL 

It is the duty of the employer of any or all such persons to reinstate 
his employee on his discharge from national sei*vice in conditions not less 
favourable than those which would haVe been applicable had he not been 
taken into service. 

12. in order to provide for disputes, the Central Government has 
power to set up 'Pribunats for different parts of the country, each of wWefe 
consists of three members, one of whom is to be a member of the Civil 
Sei*vice, not lower in status than a District or Sessions Judge ^he is to 
be the Chairman), one a military officer not below the rank of Brigadier, 
and the other a European non-official w*ho is not serving as a member tjf 
any National Service Advisory Committee. The Tribunal has tlie same 
2 ) 0 \verB of a Civil (^ourt ns has been gianted to the X.S.A. OonimitteeSi 

18. If the reinstatement of a person on the terms referred to in 
para 11 is found to be impiacticable by the employer, either party may 
refer the matter to a Tribunal. The Tribunal can do one of three things: — 
{a) it can exempt the employer from the provisions of this section; (b) it 
can require the employer to re-employ his employee on such terms as it 
thinks suitable; (c) it can require the employer to pay to his eU^ployeC 
compensation not exceeding an amount equal to six months' jiay at the 
rate which the employee was drawing before he joined up. Any employer 
who fails to obey an order of the Tribunal may be punished by a Court, 
not intouor in rank to that of a Presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate 
of the First Class, to i)ay u fine up t6 a maximum of Ks. 1,000 and to 
,pay a sum in compensation not exceeding six months’ pay. 

14* An employee who wishes to take advantage Of the provisions 
of this section nimi apply to his ew player for rein statement within u 
period of two months from his discharge from national service, othfwuise 
it wUl provide an employer with a defence against his application for 
<rdiastateinent« 

lo* The Central Government will make rulas under the Act tor Vari¬ 
ous matters including (a) the paymenl of tmvelling allowance's to those 
who are called up for enquiry, for members and 'Secretaries of the N.S.A* 
Committee and for office expenses; (b) provision for the issue of letters or 
cei'tificates to those who, though being fit for national service, have been 
classified by the N*S.A, Committee m not available on the ground that 
tfcey are performing more valuable national service in some other capacity. 

16. The Act does not apply to lunatics^ prisoners, those uudey th^ 
age of 18 or those over the age of SiX 

17. Provision is being made for travelling allowance for thdSC whd 
ure called up or who are inquired to undergo medical examination and for 
members of the X.S.A* Committee who have to travel for the purpose of 
interviewing those upon whom culling up notices have been served. Travel- 
Mtig allowances will be at the foliowmg rates 

(a) For train journ^|rs~lJ iisst class Sure* 

{V) Malting biMh rate is Shi 6 a day, bwt this in 

nhte bise dl C^utte i6s« 8, and Madrtts Hsi 
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(c) Journeys by 6* a mile. Journeys by 

car will only be authorised to nie nearest t’aim’ay station. 

18, The rules will provide for the payment of the office expenses of 
m il.SLA-* Coewittee, and the procedure will be that the Chaixmau wik 

to tl^a ooinpetont authctt-ity m estimate of expenditure for tlui 
year. On tlie basis of this the couipeteni authority will, in consultation 
with the Controller of Military Accounts, authorise a budget, and expendi¬ 
ture actually incurred will be recovered on bills submitted to tlie Con¬ 
troller of Military Accounts as against the sanctioned allotinent. 

19. Under Section 4 (1) of the Act the calling up notice issued by 
the competent authority will require the person concerne<l to present him* 
self for examination by the N.S.A. Committee at a certain place oh a 
certain day. Under Section 5 (7) of the Act the N.S.A. Comnuttee has 
power to order anyone on whom a calling up notice has been served to 
submit himself for examination by ‘a medical officer of the armed foiT-es*. 
This means an officer of the T.M.S., li.A.M.C,, or T.M.I). In the case 
of persons who are living in districts remote from the headquarters of 
the N.S.A. Committee, lhaf Committee may ask that the examiuatiou 
shall take plattt^ some tiiue before they are required to attend the hc^* 
quarters of the (’onimittee for enquiry. l!1ie point of this is that if the 
N,S,A,, Conunitt(*e have reason to suppose from the evidence that is already 
before them in the shape of the regiskation fonu of the person concerned 
or otherwise that a person is likely to be found medically unfit, that person 
would be saved tlie trouble and the State would be saved the exi>ense of 
hia appearing before tlie N.S.A. Committee, It should be remembered 
that while the calling up notice is is8iie4 by tlie competent authority (i.e. 
the l>iakict oi* Area Commander) the order to submit to medical oxaniina- 
fioa will be issued by tlie N.S.A, Committee, 

20. Tlie rules will also make provision for the issue by the competent 
authority on the recommendation of the N.S.A. Committee of letters tq 
persons w'ho (a) liave been examined by the N.S.A. Committee but have 
been found by that Committee not fo be available; and (h) who being 
occupied in key jiositions but otherwise suitable for military st^rviee. desire 
to obtain such a letter. The letter would state that the person concerned, 
though desirous of submitting himself for military training (and in the 
case of (a) having undergone examination by the N.S.A. Committee) was 
not allaw^ so to offer himself, as he was performing valuable national 
service in some other capacity. This letter, as it would be issued by 
the military authority of the District, would cairy considerable weight. 

21, The rules will provide that those who are examined by the N.S.A. 
Committee will be informed by the competent authority of the nature of 
the reoommendation it makes,. i,e, as to wbetbor the Committee has come 
to tlie conclusion that they are available or not available as the case 
matr be. 

F, E, J. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

With reference to the Notice of the Labour B^avtoa^t in our imiM 
of AiBNrl, w«i are us^ed tjp wy that lor 'XaaudeTfiwiaJdw’ t^e stwuld 
h« «uh8titut«d wMae t]«» {#r««re 9 h. 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

MYSOKE 

Proceedings of the Seventy-sixth Annusil Ordinary General MeeU^ ei 
the Mysore Planters* Association (Incorporated), held* at the Kadur 
Club, Chikmagaiur, on Thursday, 2l8t March 1940. 

Present, 

Messrs. A. Middleton {Chairman), J. H. Alexander, H. Browne, 
A. P. A. Burnett, C. C, Couchrnan, M. D^Souza, H. H. English, .®. G. 
Foster, G. V. R. Frend, F. J. Graham, G. S. Homewood, St, John Hunt, 
L. P. Kent, N. Kirwan, R. C. Lake, J. S. H. Morgan, m.o., H. S. Northey, 
P. T. Plunkett, F. A. G. RatclifFe, W. H. Reed, K. T. Seshaiya, b.a., 
Lii.B., V, L. Travers-Drapes and A. L. Hill (Secretary), 

Visitors, —Messrs. W. W. Mayne and R. Venn. 

The Chairman asked all present to stand and refen'ed to the sad 
death of His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore. He had written to the 
Private Secretary to His Highness the Maharaja and received a letter of 
acknowledgment. They read as follows: — 

15th March 1940. 

The Private Secretary to H.H. The Maharaja of Mysore, Mysore. 

Bear Sir, 

On behalf of the members of the Mysore Planters’ Association I write to express, 
our deep sorrow at the death of H.H. The Yuvaraja, and request you to be so good 
as to convey our respectful condolences to H.H. The Maharaja and the Boyal Family. 

Yours sincerely, 

A. MIDDLETON, 
Chairman, M.P,A. 


C. 1524. 


The Palace, 

Mysore, 18th March, 1940, 


My dear Middleton, 

I am desired by His Highness The Maharaja to thank you, and through yon, the 
members of the Mysore Planters’ Association, for the kind message of condolence to 
His Highness and the members of his family which you have communicated in your 
letter of the 15th instant. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. S. TODHUNTBR. 

The Chairman read a letter from Mr. Gallaber regretting his inability 
to attend the. meeting, 

Coyifirmation of Minutes ,—The Secretary regretted that he had to 
report an error in the Minutes of Ihe last meeting pointed out by the 
Chairman of the Coffee Section. The latter asked that under. Xoffeet 
Scientific Department' the words ‘and that therefore the question of the 
Coffee Scientific Officer undertakings Tea Scientific work no longer arose* 
should be altered to ‘and that therefore for the time being the question 
of the Coffee Scii^tifto .(JffiqjSl longer 

arose*. The meeting agreed to this correction being made arid then to the 
Minutes being confirm^. ’V 

" * The Chairman then a lette^f from Mr. M. A. de Week thAaKin|p 
the members pf tfoe Afseeisitidn- letter of popdolenee,: ^ .1 
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BEPOKT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1939 

The Chairman said that the report had been sent to all members and 
suggested that it be taken as read, and adopted. This was unanimously 
agreed to. The report reads as follows: — 

PersomieL —Mr. Young having regretted his inability to undertake 
Active Membership of the Executive Committee for South Mysore Mr. 
N. Kirwan was invited to do so and very kindly agreed. There have 
i)een no other changes in the Executive (Vnnmittee since the Annual 
(i-eneral Meeting on 24th March. 

Mectingfi ,—During 1939 an Annual General and three Quarterly 
General Meetings were held. The average attendance at the four meetings 
was 15, the highest being 19 and the lowest 12. The average number of 
proxies received was one. The Executive Committee has met once during 
the year. A meeting was convened on January 20th to ineet Mr. J. 
Wheeler Williams, lute of Messrs. Quick Reek k Smith Ltd., London, 
at which forty-four European and Indian Planters were present. 

Membershifj and acreage .—The total nuiiil>er of estates subscribing to 
the Association at the beginning of the year was: — 


Kshiles 

As on ... ... 74 

Tea 

2,684*3 

Coffee 

16,813 

M. Prods 
1,105 

Total 

20,602 

Afid: New Memb(Tf< joined fioni 
21-1-1939 

2 

76 

2,'684 

306 

"17,119 

8 

1,113' 

314 

20,916 

: Ut^signc<l as from 

31-12-1939 

1 

2 

266 

170 

438 


75 

2,fi82 

T6,853 

943 

20,478 

Add: Tiicreafie in acreage from 
flix eRtateff» as from 14-1910 

... 

... 

50 

3 

53 

Two Members’ KHtates snl)- 
eribing from 1-1-1949 

2 

... 

233 

10 

243 

Acreage subscribing on ^s't 
January 1940 

77 

2,682 

17,136 

956 

20,774 

Increase during ihe year 

4 

... 

589 

21 

610 

Peereafle durinjr the year 

1 

2 

_266 

170 

43S 

Nett Increase ... 

3 

••• 

323 

... 

172 

Nett Decrease ... 

••• 

2 

... 

149 

... 

The numhf^r of Personal 

Members fell 

from 5 to 

4 owing 

to the 


resignation of one member. 

Subscriptions ,—The rate of subscription remained at two annas per 
acre per annum and all members paid their subscriptions in full. 

The Association’s subscriptions to the U.PiA.8.1., and to the S.T.P.B. 
Fund, Rs. 75, have been paid, 

A sum of Rs. 240 in twelve monthly instalments of Rs. 20 each have 
been received from a former membei' against his arrears of subscription. 
The balance outstanding at the beginning of 1940 was Rs. 232-12-0. This 
is now the only outstanding subscription. 

Finance, —At the beginning of the year the cash resources of the 
Aaisociation apart from investments amounted to Rs. 1,809-14-5 and at 
the end of the year to Rs. 1,624-1-8, 

5 
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A swim of Bs. 1,209-11-0 was put on fixed deposit (fcirilig the yeius 
bringing the total amount on fixed deposit accoiuit with tho Battk of 
Mysore Ltd., to: — 

On General Account ... Rs, A,R()0 0 0 

On Hassan (hxxis Slied Account ... ,, 455 5 0 

Tlic budget for 1940 was passed. The rati' of subscription remaining, 
at two annas per acre per annum. 

It is pioposed to put unolber Bs. 500 on fixed deposit. 

Revision of Articles of Association^ —This matter lias not yet been dis¬ 
posed of hut it is hoped that it will be shortly. 

Constihitional Reforms in Mysore .—The Association’s request for n 
seat in the Legislative Gouncil as well as in the Representative Asaeinhly 
has been granted by (rovemnient. The Association has asked that it he 
made the constitueni*y for both these seats. 

Coffee Hush. —All members of the Mangalore (hirers’ Association have 
agreed to destroy or render unfit for human consumption beftire sale all 
cherry husk whether heavy, medium or light, in their possession. The 
Choorg Government passed legislation similar to the original Mysore Bill. 
The Mysore Bill was amended by a Select (Committee so that it was 
considerably weakened. The Association’s representations to Government, 
although not accejiied in full, resulted in the Bill being again sornewhai 
strengthened. (The Bill was passed into Law in rJamiary 1940.) 

Oorrespomlence .—total number of despatidies from the Associ¬ 
ation’s Otfice, apart from papers forwarded foi* other bodies for the year 
was 6,790 giving an average of 19 per day. 

Soveniy’-fifth Anniversary. —19^19 was the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the founding of the Association and it is now in a stronger position tliau 
at anv time during its history. 

A. Mli)J)LET(W Chairman. 

N. KJRWAN, j 

W. H. REED, [Members. 

J. H. ALEXANDER. J 

The Chairman 's Address. —The Chairman addressed, the meeting as 
follows: — 

‘Gentlemen, 

The next item on the agenda is the (luiirman’s address, in which it 
is customary to give a brief account of tlie main events of the year, and 
I shall t]*y and make it as brief as possible. 

The year opened wath the Seventy-fiftli Anniversary of the Association, 
a most successful and largely attended meeting, and I trust that the Asso- 
(iiation, which is now in a sound position, may increase in strength and 
usefulness as it grows older. 

The most momentous event of th6 y^w** was of course the Declaration 
of War, which luis rather unexpectedly alfected us much less tlum we 
anticipated, and very few planters have so far been called up, space for 
Home shipments is available, and prices have improved, and if the present 
conditions can be maintained, the coffee planters’ prospects are on the 
up-grade. 

With Government taking conirobcl the tea market the Tea Planters’ 
position is assured, and they can reolcon on a fair price for their teia* 

Seasonal conditions were unusual^ and a period ol (^onghjt and oi l»§fhti 
monsoon were only relieved by goocl Sortb showers, a»4 cropls Slav# 
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turned oiii under eBtinmte, which hns lielped the rise in price^fe, and also 
cardtmioifns suffered sevei’ely. 

The Mysore (lovernrnent has shown its interest in planting matters 
by first appointing a (Jornrnittee to investigate means for ameliorating 
the indebtedness of coffee i)lanters, and later appointed another C-orn- 
iwittee for the resuscitation of the cardamoin industry, but these have not 
yet made any recommendations to (Government* 

The Taklcavi Loan Scheme has been extended for another year, and 
ftinds allotted, and (Tovernment have taken great intei-esi iti the Myson* 
('Offee Curing Works recently opened in Chikmagalur. and already attract¬ 
ing South Indian buyers. 

The Control of ('offec^ Husk Act became law last month, but unfortU- 
iiately does not come into force until 1st April, so a good deal of this 
season’s husk lias already been iransported to Mangalore. 

Under the Constitutional lieforms Knro|)eans have lieen grant(‘d in- 
(*reased representation, and oiir Se(?retarv kindly undertook to give evidence 
before the Delimitation Committef* on behalf of the Association. 

Tlie new Came Laws came ijito force early in December, but tliougb 
Wi' benefit by a reduced liccuice fee, 1 am afraid (Janie will not, unless 
(loveriiment is prepared to increase llie Forest Department Staff to enforce 
lht‘ laws. 

You will have all received tht* C.P.A.S.l, Ch.-iirman's appeal for 
(‘ontribulions to the C.P.A.S.l, War Fund, and also the appeal for gifts 
of croff'ee for the (’anadian Troops in Frama*, and 1 feel sure that all 
rramibers Mill contriliuie to these to the best of their ability. 

Thanking you for the honour you did .me in electing me Chainnan, 
and asking you to forgive any shortcomings on my part, 1 noM' tender 
you my resignation. (Applause.) 

Accounis for flic ijcar 1989.—1’he Chairman said that the Audited 
A(aa)unts for 1989 had been sent to all members and invilcai questions. 
None were raised. He added that the Executive C^mimitiee had had 
Rs. oU) more placed on fixed deposit. He then lead the Auditors’ Ihqxirt 
and ])roposed ‘That the Audited Accounts for 1989 be passed’. This 
agreed to unanimously. 

Election of Auditors for 1940.—It Mas projiosed from the C^hair and 
earned unanimously ‘That Messrs. Fraser & Ross be re-eUictod Auditors 
of the Association for 1940 on the same remuneration as heretofore’* 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE PERIOD 
1st DECEMBER 1989 to 29tii FEBRUARY 1940 

The Chairman said that the draifl report had been sent to all members 
of the Association and that as iliere M’ere no alterations to the draft it 
became the report and proposed that it be adopted. This M as unanimously 
agf'eed to. 

The report reads as follows: — 

MaetingH. —^A Quarterly Exlraordiiiai’y General Meeting Mils held ou 
lotli December 1989. 

Uefermoee, —Fifty-one references and circulars have been sent to the 
Executive Committee of whicli forty-four have been dealt wdtJi and seven 
remain to be finally disposed of. 

S./.iAB. Fnadf.—The Connnittee has recommended the continuation 
of grants for six months to tw^o nominees of this Association. 

One nominee reported .that lie m as no longer in need of assistance and 
thanked the Fund for the help it had given him. 
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Mysore Prevention of Adulteration Act ,—Governnient has applied the 
Buies prohibiting the adulteration of coffee to Saklaspur Municipality. ‘ 
Hoads ,—The C’hairinan and Secretary were granted an interview by 
the Dewan at Saklaspur on 29th December and spoke about the 25% cuts 
in tlie Hassan and Kadur District Boards upkeep grants^ about various 
roads in an imsatisfactory state, camber and banking, the time at which 
drains are cleaned out, the Hirisave-Marnalialli Road and the Kadur- 
(.’harmudy Road, the small w^ooden posts appearing on roads in the Kadur 
Division, encouragement of pneumatic tyred bullock carts, inadequate con¬ 
solidation of repairs, and the extension of the proposed tarring of the main 
load through Saklaspur. They \vpre given a patient hearing and wer(^ 
assured that the grants of luirip-surn contractors in the Hassan and Kadui* 
Districts would not be (uit, that the various points about unsatisfactory 
repaii’S, camber, drains, encouragement of pneumatic tyred bullock carts 
.‘ind so forth would be noted, that it was (rovernment’s intention to 
improve the State* Fund Roads and eventually to tai* the Kadur-Charniady 
Road, that Diesel engined rollers which could be used on tlie Saklaspur- 
Maiinalialli Road wei’e on order and that tlu* tarring of the main road 
through Saklaspur would be extended from the Travellers’ Bungalow to 
the end of llie Wetherall Park. 


The slate of the Joladalu-Tliornamavii Hoad was brought to Uie 
attention of the President, Kadim District Board, and the Executives 
Engineer, Kadur ]')ivision, and both have stated that repairs will be 
done. 


Delimitation Committee ,—The Secretary ajipeared before the I)elizni- 
taiion Committee on January KHh and asked thai the Association should 
be tht5 constituency for the European Planting seats in the Legislativt? 
Council and the Jtopresentaiive Assembly. The Delimitation Committee 
was frankly opposed to Associations as constituencies, and tlie i*esuli of 
the Association’s written and verbal n?presentations is not yet known. 

Cardamom Scientifi,c Research .—The U.P.A.S.l. in January asked 
District Associations to nominate members to a special ad hoc Sub- 
Committei' to deal with cardamom research until the time of the U.P.A.S.l. 
Annual (buieral Meeting. Mr. L, (1. Gulluher was asked to represent this 
Association and kindly agreed to do so. 

Subscriptions 1940.—Twenty-three members paid their subscriptions on 
demand and eleven after the first reminder, leaving nine who have not 
yet paid. 

SJ.P.B.F, Hubscriptions for 1940-41.—Seventeen members have paid 
llieir subscriptions for 1940-41 in advance. 

Circulars .—Twelve circulars Jiave been sent to all members dealing 
with the draft report of the Executive Committee for September-November 
1939, budget for 1940, British Indian income-tax, small change required 
by estates, Government holidays, shipping space for coffee, gifts of coffee 
for Canadian Troops in France, notice calling the Annual General Meeting 
and agenda, audited accounts for 1989 and elections to the Hassan and 
the Kadur District Boards, and seven circulars dealing with the maximum 
prices of commodities, introduction of the scheme of debt conciliation into 
Chikinagaliir and Mudigere Taluks, stnall change in Treasuries, Planters 
and Military Service, and free shooting of tigers round Arehalli, to those 
interested. 

; . A, MIDDLETON Chairman, 


N. KIR WAN, 
W, IL REED. 


Members. 
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Business arising out of the Report ,— 

Cardamom Scientific Research. —^Mr. Plunkefci, speaking for Mr. 
CTulJaher, said that the matter would have to be postponed until further 
action by the Imperial ('oinicil of Agricultural Research. 

Mr. Mayne said that the Advisory (Vmiinittee of the Imperial (\)uncil 
of Agricultural Research had recoirnnended the scheme but that its financ¬ 
ing had to go before the next meeting of the (hwerning JJody of the 
l.('.A.R. and this was not expected until late in May. 

Payment of subscriptions. —The (-hairman appealed to the four rneni- 
bt'rs who had not paid their subscriptions for 1940 to do so without delay, 
and at the request of several tnenibers their names wer(‘ read. One of 
them was present and referred to correspondence he had had with tla* 
Secretary asking that his estate’s financial year should bt^ taken into con¬ 
sideration and the payintuit of his subscription therefore postponed for 
three months every year. The S(‘crelarv pointed out that it was irnprac*- 
ticable for the Association to take into consideration any financial yeai* 
other than its own and pointed out the advantage to tht^ Assocriation of 
prompt payments of sul)scriptions. The member who raised the question, 
while not agreeing with the Secretary, did not wisli to j)ress the j>oint and 
paid hie subscription on the spot. 

llErORT OF AIEMBEUS, THE LEOISLATTVE COUNCIL AND 
THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBl.Y 

(a) The Legislative iU)uncil. —The Secretary read a hdter from Mr. 
Morris and his re])ort on the' Jamiary Session of the Legislative Council. 

The diairman pro|)osed a very heaHv vote of thanks to Air. 11. C. 
Alorris for his work on the L(*gislativ(* Cr)uneil. This was (jarried v^ith 
applause. 

{b) The liepirsenfative AsHCinbly. —Air. Afiddleton said that there liad 
been no session of the Representative Assembly since Iht* last meeting of 
the Association, 

REPORT OF MEAIBERS, THE HASSAN AND KADUR 
DISTRICT BOARDS 

Kadur District Board. —The Secretary read Mr. Homewood s report on 
the last meeting of the District Board. 

Air. Homewood informed the meeting that the Kadur District Hoard 
proposed to reduce the railway cess from six pies to three ]>ies and to 
impose a special general purjwses cess of three pies for meeting delicils. 
These ju’oposals were to l)e discussed at tJie next meeting of the Board. 

A vote of thanks to Air. Honu^wood was proposed from the Chair 
and carried. 

Hassan District Board. —The St'cretury said that no report had been 
received from the Association’s Alember. 

The Southern India Planters' Benevolent Pnnd. —Tbe Secretary ex¬ 
plained that this item had been included in the agenda because be had 
expected a particular matter to inquire attention. This matter was how- 
(^ver not yet ready for discussion and so-there was for the present no 
business under this item. 

Air. Plunkett drew attention to Air. Bayzand’s letter in The Planters' 
Chronicle and asked about the rule governing assistance to non-suhscrilau's 
to the Fund. No. 22 of the Fund’s Rules was read. 

Hevision of Articles of Association. —The Secretary regretted that it 
was once again desirable to iiostpone the revision of the Articles this time 
because Government’s Orders of the Report of the Delimitation Committee 
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liMfl iinl roceived Jiiul tJiat thfise OrdeTfe would afTeot the eom<po8iiion 

of the AssociatiuirK Kxeciilive (’ominittee. .The ineeiiug agreed thai tlu' 
Hove, nil nent Order in questioti Hhould be awaited, 

i^ofjev —'Idle Seendarv reported that the Mysore (’offee HuBk 

('oniroi A(*,t would eonie into toree on Ist A])ril H14() and that rueanwdnUi 
(u>ttee hush wjis said to be leaving Chikinagalur for Maiiguka^ by lorry 
loads. It was a ])ity that tlie Aet w^ould be too late for most of 4>h(* 
current crop, 

and Mililary Srrvirr. — Tn answer to the r. P.A.K.l. 's circular 
sent to all onqiloyers the following letter from Mc'ssrs. Peirce, Ijeslie & 
('^0., Lid., (’alieut, Avas r(*ceived: — 

C’alioiit, 27ill l)e<*L*iiil>er 1^39. 

-The St'crelar}, Mysore IMaatois' AHsocialioii, 

liohM-HasKiuj r.O,, Mysoit' Stale. 

Sir, 

Wo bog (o ackliowlotigo receipt of your No. 38/101/9914)5^1 ilaleil *20lli |)ecrinbor. 

We are gla<l lo bav(‘ Ibis opporlimily of informing your Association of tbe (*OD(litioiiH 
vNbicli we bavi' now adopted in Ibc case of any planters employed by ns, or l)y any 
Company with wliicli we art' connt'cled, in the event of their being called tip for war 
seivicc. 'rii(’H(' conditions arc, briclly, as follows: — 

(1) 'rile job is held open so iJiat the individual can return lo it on demobilisation. 

(2) 'riu' individual on return lo his employment will sullcr no loss in pay or 
seniority. 

(3) The (.'OmpaiiA concerned will siippleincnt the service pay of tlie iiidiviilual to 
iho extent of Hs. 100 [.K'r month in the case of unmarried men and Ks. 160 per month 
in the <a.se of married men. 

(.1) Where a Provident Piind exists, and in most cases it dot's, tljt; C'om}>auy will 
pay monthly the full contrihiition whicdi is at present being jiuitl by the individual and 
will also of course ctmlinue lo pay the full Company's contribution. 

VVe trust that- your Association will agree that (he.se cornlitjons are reasonable and 
we may say that tlioy have been fully approved by those «*oncerned. 

Wt! are taking I ht' liluu-1y of sending a copy of this ltd ter to the (’oorg I’lanUirs’ 
As.soeiation us being similarly interewted. 

5’ourH faithfully. 

For PKIPCH. LKSLIK ik (’(>., 1/1’!)., 
(Set.) 

(fvneraj Manatjvr. 

After (lise-ussion ‘lu (’ommiltoe’ the rm'eting instructed t}u> Secretary 
to pnitest against any proeetidings of the National Service Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, Madras, being kept conhdential. 

Frirv of Quinine. —Tlie answer of the Law Secretary to the Mysore 
(lovernment to tlie Association s request for some control of the price of 
(juinine was read, as follows: — 

Ciovernmeut of His Highness Maharaja of Myt^mrc, 
Cfoiieral and Beveaiue Secretariat, 

No. IU65. Bangalore, Dated Mih Kebriiary .1940. 

From 

The Secretary to the Governinonl. uf Hia Mighm'ws 8'h(^ Maharaja of Mysore, 
ijaw Di^iarlment. 

I'o 

Tlie Secretary, , 

Mysore Planters’ ASKOi’iation, ilelur-^^SHau P.D. 

Sir, 

i reftn:enc4.i to your letter No. JI/.105-496 dated 3rd F<4n*uai;y 1940, 1 am 
directed to inform you Umt tbti present of quinine has gone up by about 60 or 

00 per cent over ih(^ pre-war figuroa aad wis is not caused by local undue fUfidation 
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but duti to irxcreaHe of prices at Boiri[>ay and i^^dras from wliich places lo(?ai stockists 
obtain Uieir suppUcH. Quinine suppler beinfij in larj^e part from forei^jn countries, in¬ 
creased freightage, insurance a.-' well as increase in cost put up by producers, unfavour¬ 
able exchange have all (•ontributed to ihe increase. 

t’nlcHS there is good evidence of undue profiteering by local uuTcliauts, T am to 
state that, this CTOVerumeut can <lo nothing in tlie mailer luuler the present laws. 

I have the honour to he, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(fid.) M. K. Yaradarajan, 

For Secretary to Governmejit, 

Law Department. 

It was d(.‘t*i(lefl that tlu* mutter should he taken up with the U.P.A.S.I. 
with a view to action hv the (Vntral (loverimieiit. Mr. Kirwjin kindly 
agreed to do this at the forthcoming U.P.A.S.l. meeting and th(‘ Secretary 
was instructed to provide liini witli the rtdevant papers. Mr. IMayne 
kindly agreed to let Mr. Kirwaji liave a copy of n recent article on tln^ 
production of quinine in Java wliich went to show that the ris(‘ in price 
of (juininc* was not justified. 

I^lanfing Cinrhana. —Mr. Plunkett said that on their visit to Kadami' 
in D(u:ember tlie Dewan and the Senior Surgrum had botli seenitul very 
inlf*rested in and keen (ai tla^ culti\ati()t) of (unchona in tlie State with a 
view to making Mysore inde})endent of imported su]>plies. It was up to 
(he .\sso(*iation to ])ut ])ro|»osals before (Tovernment, The Secretary said 
tiuit tlu‘ U.P.A.S.I. had goiu* into the (jut*stion thorougiily and madt* 
proposals, of which Ihe (‘sseulial on(‘ was a guarantcHul market for tin* 
hark when it was ])r(Hluced after the iiu'vitahly long time required t(» 
grow it. The Madras (Tovi'rnment liad offered help In evt'ry iliredion hut 
that. 

^^r. Mayne said that the question had l)een diseiissed hy the (’offet* 
Advisory Committet* and tlte idea was to get landholders to plant a few 
cinchona trees here and tliere so that the sup])ly of hark would in the 
aggregatt* l)e considerahie though rtiu as a cottage and not as a plantation 
industry. 

The (Miairnum asked if all memhers prestmt would he willing to try 
a few cinchona plants if they were supplied with thetn and all those 
present were willing to do s(j. It was decided to appoint an wj //oc Com¬ 
mittee U) investigate the matter, the inemlau’s to hv Ylr. A. Middleton, 
Mr. \V .\V. Mayne, and a member ftoin Kadanume Estates. 

Labour Department .— TJie present guarantee of suhseriptions to the 
II.P.A.S.I. Labour Departnient will (‘X})ire at the end of March 1941 and 
the Control Committee was enquiring what support for the Department 
could be expected fior 1941-44, us it was most desirable to know well in 
advance whut the prospects were.. Members present were asked if they 
intended to subscribe to the Labour Department for 1941-44 at not more 
than the present rates of subscription. Members reptvsenting 1,120 acres 
Ten, 3,421 acres of Coffee and 090 acres of Minor Products said that they 
did so intend. 

Mri Kirwan kindly agreed to attend the forthcoming Labour Depart¬ 
ment meeting and indicate the views of members of the Association present 
at this meeting. 

Comtitutional Reforms ,—The Secretary re[X)rted that he had appeared 
before the Delimitation (knnmittee in .lanuai-y and asked that the Asso¬ 
ciation fi*ould be the constituency for the European Plahting Seats in 
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the Legislative Council and the Representative Assembly. He had been 
disconcerted to find that the Committee was quite frankly against Associ¬ 
ations in general ns constituencies, an attitude he had not expected. He, 
had done what he could to put the Association’s case and the ('Ommittee 
liad listened patiently, but he did not know what their re^oininendationH 
were likely to be. He believed that (irovernnient’s Orders on the (Vnn- 
rnittee’s recommendations were due almost at once. 

Any other mafters of importance .— 

(a) A vote of thanks to Messrs* Peirce, Leslie & (\)., Ltd., Man¬ 
galore, and Messrs. T. Stanes & Co.. Ltd., ('Oiinbatore, for their contri¬ 
butions paying the ground rent of the Hnssan Goods Blied for 1940 was 
j)asRed unanimously. 

(h) Gifts of coffee for the Canadian Troops in France, —The Exe¬ 
cutive Committee had sanctioned a contribution of Rs. 50 to the Indian 
('’offee Cess (Jommittee’s Fund for gifts of coffee to the Canadian Troops 
in France and it was a question whether this amount should be increased. 

On the proposal of Mr. Ratcliffe it was decided, by a majority of 
8 to 2, that the subscription should be increased to Rs. 100. 

(c) Pyrcthruni cultivation. —The Hecretary said that anyone inter¬ 
ested in Pyrcthruin cailtivation could obtain help from the Director of 
Agriculture, Madras, through the U.P.A.B.T. and that details could be 
obtained from his office. 

((/) Taccavi hoans. —Recorded that Government had sanctioned the 
(‘ontiuuatiou of Taccavi Loans to coffee planters for 1940-41 and would 
provide Rs. 1,50,000 for tliat purpose. A further Rs. 15,000 liad been 
sanctioned for tlie remainder of the current yeai*. 

(e) The South Indian Uaihvay Advisory Committee. —Suggestions for 
subjects to be brought before the May meeting of the South Indian Rail- 
ua,\ Advisory Committee were invited, but none were forthcoming. 

Election of Office-Bearers. —The following were elected: — 

Chairman. —Mr. A. Middleton was re-elected. He thanked mem¬ 
bers and said that he woidd do his best for the Association. 


E^ccutiVC Committee. — 

Active Member 

South Mysore ... Mr. R. C. Lake 
North Mysore ... Mr. H. Browne 

Bababudins ... Mr. J. H. Alexander 


Me mbe rd n - W ai ti n g 

Mr. E. H. Young 

Mr. \V. H. Reed 

Mr. J. B. H. Morgan, m.c. 


Election of Members on the Governing Body, The Sanderson Memorial 
Ward. —Messrs. Bt. rlobn Hunt and A. Middleton w^ere re-elected. 

Election of Members on the Advisory Committee, The Coorg and 
Mysore Military area. —Messrs. H. H- ISnglish and F. A. G. Ratcliffe 
were elected. 

Date of next meeting. —This was fixed for Friday, 28th June 1940. 

The Chairmrtn proposed a vote of thanks to the members of the Kadur 
Club for the use of the Club room. 

A, MIDDLETON, A. L. HILL. 

. Ohairmnn, .-C..-■ ■ 
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PYRETHRUM BREEDING: A PROGRESS REPORT 

By H. C. Thorpe, B.Sc. (Hons.), A.B.C,8., AJ.C.T.A,, Plant' 
Bfeedert Kenya Colony. 

In order to obtain the maximum efficienc}^ from a field of pyrethrum 
it is necessary to plant intrinsically good material. In this connection, u 
considerable amount of work is being carried out by the Plant Breeding 
Services at Njoro on the selection and breeding of high yielding strains of 
good toxic qualities. Before, however, attempting the synthesis of high 
test types, it is necessary to determine wlieiher pyrethrin content is a 
factor that is inherited or whether it is controlled entirely by environment, 
tluctuating according to, say, rainfall and altitude. If the latter is found 
to be the case the selection and building up of high content lines will 
be impossible: breeding work can then do no more than accomplish the 
production, valuable though this would be, of high yielding strains with 
desirable agronomic characteristics of large flowers, and longevity. The 
toxicity of such plants would then depend, in a given season, on the 
environment in which they were growing. But, if toxicity is just as much 
part and parcel of a plant as is a particular type of flower or a certain 
habit of growth, then the possibility of isolating or synthesizing high 
pyrethrin strains falls within the scope of the plant breeder. 

PYKETHRTN CONTENT 

It is already known that pyrethrin content is influenced by many 
factors under the farmer’s direct control, such as regular picking and 
efficient drying. The toxic content may also be dependent on the altitude 
at which the plants are grown, although in Kenya this fact has yet to 
be proved. There also seems to be evidence that tlie first flush of flowers 
in the season is highest in pyrethrin and that the content drops as the 
season advances. But it soon becomes necessary in any breeding pro¬ 
gramme* Ofimed at improving toxicity, to ascertain how far pyrethrin 
content is dependent on these factors and how far it is a factor in itself. 

In a preliminary investigation into factors affecting pyrethrin content, 
Gnadinger, Evans and Corl (1933) found a wide range in the yield of 
flowers and pyrethrins from individual plants, the latter ranging from 
0.90 per cent to 2.07 per cent, with an average of 1.27 per cent for all 
plants studied. 

Drain and Shuey (1934) found great variation within and between 
groups of seedlings of material from Dalmatia, France, Japan, etc., for 
such characters as height, time of blossoming, tendency to lodge and size 
of flowers. These observations, and some analyses made by them, sug¬ 
gested the possibility of the isolation of superior commercial strains. A 
single plant analysing high in pyrethrins was vegetatively propagated and 
thd air-dried blossoms of its progeny showed a high toxic content. The 
authors emphasise the importance of high pyrethrin content, as well as 
superior plant characters, in any selecticms made to improve the crop. 
Sudh Selections can be propagated vegetatively to reduce to a minimum 
variation withinr the strain. 

Drain, Gnidinger, Oorl and Shuey (1986) have ptiblished data to show 
ttot:high-t^t strains remain so during three vegetative generations. They 
idso louilid that within a given struin, pyrethrin content remained quite 
cb^staht/ Thbir Evidence deihonstrateg the value of highest pyrethrin 
slri^fs. If'«re iept free from mixture with low-test plants,: 
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test' nlthouf^fi, they point out. onvironment will play a part in determining 
jiyrethrin content. 

The stage at which flowers are picked has been shmWU hy OutdhigiXr 
and C’orl (1930) to exert a very great influence on tbeir iQxi(,Hty; open 
flowers from commercial sa>nples contained 18 per cent to 61 per cent 
more active principle than closed flowers fi'om the sarnie lots. Since the 
weight of open flowers is about double that of closed flow’ers it follows 
that the pyrethrins produced from a given area of land cu,n be }neve«|Bed 
three to four times merely by allowing the flowers to mature. Developing 
fruits were found to contain more than 90 per cent of the active material, 
the receptuch*R and involucral scales accounting for most of the remainder. 
It is therefore apparent that fertilisation of the flor(48 is an important 
factor. 

In a later publi(*ation (iimdiiiger, Evans and (’oi'i (1036) 
considerable variaticin in the number and W’eigbt of flowera» iWftd a wide 
variation iu the p;>retbrin conieut of flowers pitxluced b.> individual 
diuiug the same year and from \car to veur’, Progeny lines friUU 
test mother pJauis wen* found to give slightly higher p,vrethrin coUitwts 
thuu those grown from common seed stock. Evidence wivs fwnd of 
a close relationsliip between pvreilulu content and teinperatui’a during, 
the grow’ing season. Wlierc mean monthly temperatun* v\as high, the 
pyretlirin content was low ; in cooler climates the* pyrethriu content was 
higher, 

Martin and Tatt(*rsfleld (1934). on the* other hand, state that a given 
plant yielded flowers containing approximately the same percentage of 
j)yrcthrin I for thiXH* successive ^ears, whilst the yield of total p^retbriukS 
of flowers from eiglit individual plants was the same for each plant ovai* 
successive harvests. 

The ^’csults so far obtained in K<^ya support the idfea thioA pyre4Wn 
content is an inherited character. It seems probable that Wgh*ti^t p.vye* 
thrin strains will remain high-test under wliatever conditions tliey STO 
grown, though environment may cause fluctuations in tJjNe content of active 
principle, and the offspring will be mixed, owing to the byUridity oi the 
parents. 


SELF.TNC0M?ATTB1LTTY 

If flowers or plants of pyrethruin are enclosed so as to exclude foreign 
pollen it is found that no seed (capable of germination is produced. Even 
if flowers are artificially pollinated wdtli their own poUan or that 
other flow^ers on the same plant, the result is the sarUe, Thk fa^re ta 
form seed on selfing, or self sterility, renders it impossible to ‘fix' % pur© 
breeding line of pyrethrum and considerably complicates the pro» 

gramme. Pyrethrum is thus a heteroigeneous coUectiou of t^pea varying 
in botanical characters as well as in toxic qualities, and it wiU vemabi 
BO oil account of continued and enfoTQed crosa^-poflination. 

Out of this miscellany, it should he possible to ohooae phunts 
desirable morphological charaoters yet possessing pyrethrtjn ooateata higher 
than the average. Once such plants are obtaiiiM, they will have to^ he* 
parpetm^ted by rent divi^dun since it has been shown that seedlhiil^ from 
higb-^test open pollinated'{danis tend to be lower in towity ©xt the 
tlm tlwr female parents- Again, s^n|i, plants cap be crpsaed wj^ 
also of big^ toxic qualify the gSQgsny examined indimdually Ipr 
pyrptbrin content* ie ^ peeeib}n plants higher m tepde 
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than either parent n*ay he iiiimbertHl in the progeny of the cross* If this 
tr4Ma«gi?essive type of segregation occurs in pyrethrum a search will have 
to be made among the segregates in the cross for high-content types* 
ibis will entail numerous analyses. In fact in all breeding work' with 
pyrathrnm chemical analysis is required, since no correlation of any rnor- 
^ologlcal char-acter' with toxic content has been found, and analysis is 
the oi^y means of arriving at a measure of the active principle. Finally, 
plants of high toxicity but possessing bad characters from the farmer’s 
view-point may be used as parents in the hope of conferring their high 
pyrethrin content upon progeny from better type plants. 

EXtEElMENTAL WOIiK IN PEOGEESS 
1—Selection Work 

breeding studies ^^*itll pyrethrum were started by the Senior Plant 
Brteeder in 1985 and 198ti by the selection of some fifty single plants from 
a held 6f H commercial crop. Selection was based on free-dowering charac- 
toi^fStics combined with larger flowers and n desii’able liabit of growth. 
Amdyitis cif flowers from splits of these x>lants slioved in 1937 a range 
of from 1.96 per cent up to 1.80 cent pyrethrins, the average being 
1.416 pGfT ceiit for the thhty single plants analysed. Tlie remaining twenty 
sdeetions were discaiTled on account of poor growtli. Sinc(» then, further 
single-plant selections have been made, and the highest figure so far 
obtoined is 2.44 per cent pyrethrins from carefully pickt^d and dried mate¬ 
rial obtained from the 9,1(K) feet level. Two other high-content lines 
picked under the same conditions analysed 2.22 cent and 2.34 per 
cent pyrethrins. This highly toxic, material is beiixg increased and limited 
quantities will bo available foi’ issue to farmers in 1940. 

II—Crossing of High*Test Strains • 

Crossing was attempted between high-test strains by the isolation, of 
the two ^rents under muslin cages, but no seed capable of germination 
w«s ptN?id«»oed. This led to the planting of the two pjirenis together in 
irtnaiW -plots ekpated suHiciently far from neighbouring pyrethrum to be 
eale dram loreigu pollen. Viable seed was produced 4iud the 
aeeflliiigs tMBSullmg fmm the cross are now being further studied. Those 
showing promise in possessing larger flowers, better grow*th and a free 
^c»W«jring habit have been split up and are now being analysed for pyrethrin 
extent. By this means it is expected that lines of higli toxicity will be 
biuHt Wf>, ixDSsessiug also other desirable cultured characters. At Molo, a 
high afttitode station of 9,1(J9 feet, where this wT>rk has already been started, 
pxtmismg -seedlings of a cross betw^een high-tes>t strains have been selected 
latd i^it for analyses. 

TE*he Woft on isinglc-phmt selection is being contimied since it is 
the step In the building up of high-content lines. It is desirable to 
hitve fas tnsny Wigh-test Hues as possible in order to select amongst them 
^6r oliher dhatheters, and there is still the chance of disoovenng plants of 
Mj|her tepidity than those already isolated. A further large batch of plants 
'to been ndlected and has been planted at Njoro, 7,1(10 feet, for observation 

tuSaSyds. There are several new plantations of p,'^etbrum in the Njono 
district, 'and there will be opportunity, in co-operation with farmers, of 
trtiittiig these fields and selecting further early free-flowering types of 
lAwtlEk of high toadC value and of a completely free^fiowering habit 

w4lt b^oetne available for the lower altitudes, wliere considerable 

trouble is at prtaiwt Wng viqpemnced tm account of the ooearrenee of a 
.tvNsjfiag •of or Qon-flowermg plants. 
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INDUCTION OP POLYPLOIDY . 

Polyploidy may be defined as the increase in the number of chromt)- 
sfjmes or heredity-bearing particles within the cells. Such increase is 
frequently followed by increase in the size of the plant as a whble, as well 
as of its component parts. Most of the cultivated garden plants are poly^ 
ploids, derived chiefly by accident rather than design from their common 
wild and less showy prototypes. The Dahlia is a noteworthy example. ^ 
Polyploidy has been and still is a valuable weapon in the hands of 
the breeder and hybridist, and great advances have in the past been Aade 
possible by the* use of polyploid parents. The chief interest froin 
practical point of view lies in the increased size and range of colour and 
form that is rendered possible and, more especially for the plant breeder, 
in the production of fully fertile hybrids from sterile species crosses. 

Polyploidy cannot be induced at will. It occurs naturally in plant 
species to an extremely limited extent, but such spasmodic and infrequent 
natural occurrences are of little use in any breeding programme designed 
to yield results in tlie shortest possible time. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, that numerous attempts have been made to bring it under definite 
control ever since its potentialities in breeding work have been recognised. 

Of the numerous artificial methods tried, such as subjection of plants 
to extremes of temperature. X-rays and other types of radiation, etc; 
(usually with very indifferent success), perhaps the most promising is the 
recently discovered treatment with the alkaloid colchicine. Plants Vary 
in their sensitivity to this drug, but from the limited number of experi¬ 
ments so fur carried out, it would appear that the method is likely to be 
of more value than those so far tried. 

Chromosome multiplication in fully fertile plants leads, almost invari¬ 
ably, to a decrease in fertility. In plants in which self-sterility is caused 
by incompatibility factors, as may be the case in pyreihrum, it may be 
expected, although it would not necessarily follpw that the polj^plpid plants 
would also be self-sterile, lu garden plants pr in others in which .propa¬ 
gation may, and usually does, take the form of root division or other 

vegetative means, self-sterility is of little practical consequence. , But iji 
plants, in wdiich the development pf ^omp active princijple is. dependent 
upon full, fertility, pr in which interest centres in the fruit or aeefd, main- 

tenance of fertility is of paramount importance.. 

What then is likely to be the effect of polyploidy in.pyrethrum? Here 
we are concerned not only with an increase in flower size and with other 
morphological characters, important though these are in the production of 
commercial strains, but, most important of all, with the content of pyre- 

thrins. The pyrethrins, being formed chiefly in the achenes or fruits 

depend for their maximum development upon full, fertility and e|!iGient 
seed setting; It is absolutely essential, therefore, to maintain fertility 
.at a maximum so that the greatest content of toxic principles may Jbe 
obtained. For this reason, the production of polyploid pyrethrum strains, 
whilst probably leading to an increase in flower size^ may also he followed 
by decreased "fertility and a lowered, pyrethrin content^ On the., other 
hand if, owing, to a new chroniosorne balance, self^ertility iS restored 
production of high-test strains by in-breeding and selection'will be ^inade 
■possible. . j,- 

It is only by actual experiment that the value of polyploidy in breed¬ 
ing wbrk may be determined. Prdiimiaary tests at Njoro. bave already 
demonstrated the possibilxtks of the dolchicine treatment, great 
%tien jp^ apparent between timted untreated seedlings. 

I i AfHeAntAgficult^rul 
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INDIAN RUBBER LICENSING COMMITTEE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The atientioa of th(3 luoioring public in India is drawn lo fteciion 
2 (/*) iii iind section 20 (1) and (2) of the Indian Rubber ('onti’ol Act 1984 
amended totlate and they are hereby iiifornuMl tiuit Indian manufactured 
motor car tyres and tubes attaclied to luoior cars iniended for export from 
Tiidia will have to be accompanied with necessary export licenses and 
certificates of origin issued by the Indian Rubber Licensing Committee in 
respect of the aciual dry rubber contents of siadi tyres and tubes. In 
urgent cases the (’ominiitee is agreeable to arrange for the ])urchase of 
e>Lpori quota rights and the issue of necessary export licenses and certi¬ 
ficates of origin on payment of the cost of exjiori quota rights at current 
iruirkei rates, and the prescribed fee of Thret^ annas per 10() pounds during 
the year 194(). 

(By Order) 

Rubbhu (k>NTR()L Offu'E, P. KURiAN JOHN. 

Malankara Buildinoh, Jiuhber Eitpori (Controller fur India. 

li<iTTA¥AM, TlUVANlOHE. 

8rd April 1940. 

RUBBER FROM TOMATOES 

The attention of Jfritisb rubber trade interests is being drawn, during 
the co\irs(‘ of the v^ar, to tlie exjM*riinents of Dr. Mauri, of Paniia, wdio 
has perfected a proe(‘ss by which, it is claimed, first class rubber can 
bo manufactured from tomato skins. Fruit trade interests interviewed on 
this matter indicaite that, while there would be difficulty in getting supplies 
of wakte skins from household consumers, there is a definite sujiply avail¬ 
able in large bulk from (‘ommercial users of tomatoes. It is indicated 
that fixmi the 800,000 tons of tomatoes produced per annum in Italy, 
some 2,(KKJ tons of rubber could be manufactured. 

Fruit trade interests point out that there is a great w'ast(‘, of tomato 
skins at the moment, and urge tliai in the national interest, w’heii 
transport and raw materials are so valuable, some effort he made to avoid 
the continuation of this wastage. 

Whether the rubber industry would acc^ept this suiuve of raw 
material, and whether it could be treated at a pjice to cornpeti'. with 
normal sources remains io be investigated, but the idea certainly seems 
to have some virtue and to be worth a little investigation. 

—The Kabber Age. 


SOUTH INDIAN TEA RE-EXPORTED FROM 

CEYLON 


During the mouth of March, 1940 


Destination 

Uw. 

United St ales of America 

. :«tl ,979 

Continent 

87,402 

Australia 

. 118,305 

Canada 

96,309 

Other Countries ... ... 

78,440 

Total 

.. 682,435 





TEAS ADMITTED INTO THE U. S. A.—COMPARATIVE FOR SIX MONTHS TO DECEMBER 31st 1939 
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TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 24th April were: — 

Tea Export Quota ... 5 annas 10 pies per lb. 

Internal Market Eights ... 1 pie per lb. (Nominal) 

RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on Ifith April were: — 

Rubber, including export licenses ... 54.50 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota ... ... 19.75 cents a lb. 

Rubber 1st quality ... ... 35.00 cents a lb. 

MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

(Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Reports.) 

The new season’i!i report, has not yet been received. 

RUBBER. —London Bnbber on April ‘22. 1940, 11 l/IM,. 

The Colombo Market 


{Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South 

Indian Tba 

South Tndi.-kn Tfa 

(contd.) 



Sales on 


Sales on 



Apr. 9 & 16. 


Apr. 9 & 16. 



1940 


1940 

Bengorm 

... 

... 82/96 

Sutton 

... 77/87 

Brooklands 


90 

Vagavurrni 

84 

Chamraj 


81/95 


Deviview 

Erinkadn 


80 

64 

Rubber 


Glendale 


92 


Sale on 

Gundumallay 


88 


Kylasanaafl" 


64 


Apr. 11, 1940 

Neelgiri 


66 

Ribbt^d Smoked Sheet 

... 52J 

Parl^ide 


93 

Contract Crepe 

... 68 

Rob Roy 


77 

Mottled Brow'ti Latex Crepe 61 to 62 

Singara 


... ‘,18/1,02 

Brown Scrap Crepe 

... 61 to 51*1 


The Madras Market 

Current on %th April, 1.940 

The following r^rt on the Madras Market is made available to us through the 
courtesy of Messrs, rateraon'ft Co., Share Brokers, Madras:— 

Since our last report a fortnight ago the local market has drifted back to that state 
of stagnation which was too common a feature prior to the outbreak of the war in 
SeptwW last. Although the undertone is fully steady the turnover reported during 
tliie ' ^sf has ^ The Budget announcement at Home has 

been generally well received. Its main result has been the further strength of Sterling 
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G-ilt-P]dgecl market. 3^% War Loan eroMaiAg^ par. Thia ettengtli hap naturally been 
reflected in a firmer rupee market. Tbe past two days have also seen an upward trend 
in tbe leading intermarket apeeulative coimt«r». 

-The price of Spot Hnbbcr has again fluctuated aronnd lid., the local 
price being approximately 86 cents per pound uncouponod rubber and 19 to DO cents 
per pound for tbe rubber export quota. The latest Americ^an Questionnaire figures for 
February consumption appt'ar reasonably satisfactory at 40,800 tons for February against 
42,865 tons for tbe same month a year ago. Very little freidi mterest either specu¬ 
lative or otlierviise has been sliown in local shares in spite of flie declaration and 

payment of satisfactory dividends in some of tbe sounder stocks. Cwbin Malabars have 
rallied to E«. 6^ ex the dividend of 7J%. On the other hand Cochin Bubbeirs have 

been completely neglected closing at iU. 12J nominally ex the dividend of 10%. Vai- 

kundarns were also featureless with possible buyers aronnd Bs. hj ex the dividend of 
5%. Malankaras were lower, business going tbrougb at lis. 36. Among the more 

speculative stocks Midlands were steadier at Es. wliile there was some demand for 
Tropicals at Es. 16^ and Velliamattams at Eb. 15J. Eajagiris were quiet at Es. 4-6 as., 
and Thirumbadis at Be. 1-9 as. 

Teas .—A steady business has l>een traASaoted iti most of the local tea shares. 
I'eermades changed bands in fairly reasonable parcels at Es. 26J, and Periakaramalais 
at Es. 17-6 as. Chembra Peaks were a feature HUf‘tuating between Es. 3-3 as., 

and Es. 3j. Kalasa I'cas were steady with buyers over at Ks. 6^ but llevasholas 

were ([uiet at Es. 7^ sellers cum dividend. Parkside Nilgiris were on offer at Es. 13^ 
but Pniled Nilgiris sagged to Es. 109 at which price tliere were good buyers over. 
Ouchterloney ^'allev 6% debentures changed hands at Es. 101 but at the cJtose there 
were no quoted sellers belov\ Es. 102. One marking was recorded in tbe ordinary 

shares at Es. 2-1 anna. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

April 1, 1940 to April 13, VMO—{fmht/iire) 

{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 





5 





s 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 
from 1-4- 

Total 



Seconc 

week 

« 1 

B 

1 

1 

2. K-altburitty ... 





■ 

25. Ko«agiri 


379 



3. Kallar B’dge 


0-29 



26. Oetacamund... 

... 

0-87 



4. Konev 

8. Twymtd 


3*52 


3*52 

27. Yeitaud 

... 

... 


*.• 


O-Sl 


0-Sl 

30. Beftarshola 





9. Pettimudi ... 


175 


1*75 

T.E.S. ... 

... 

0-24 


em 

10. Kakar 


1'97 
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Bl. Calicut 

... 

... 


••• 

11. Chittavurrai... 


1-48 


1-48 

B2. Kuttiyadi ... 

... 

... 



12. Bodi’kanur... 


1*10 


msSM 

33. Vayitri 

... 

0*25 


0*25 

18. Cochin 

... 

1*78 


1*78 

34. Manantoddi... 

... 

... 



14. Mooply 

16. Pachaimallai 

*.. 

3*17 

0*73 


3-17, 

gif?". 

|8. Fbmbetttt ... 

... 

0*52 

0*47 

i « • 

0S2 

0-47 

16. Mudis 


1*88 


1*88 

89. Coovercoliy ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 


... 

17. POLLACHI ... 


... 


... 

il. KaAttHttM ... 

••• 

0*34 

• •• 

0*34 

18. E^way 

wateifall... 





Merthisub’gey 
Ib. malehonnttr... 

Rk. 

5*0 

N.8.. 

4f • 

5-0 

21. Kerala Estate 


3*14 


3-14 

46. ManoaloHiS ... 

••• 

... 

• •ft 

• • • 

Dfiv KaAwtatianif 


0-U 


0*66 

A7« MAfDRga .8. 


.>«« 


‘ #•• 

24« Cttosoar 

•v« 

5*06 


5*06:e 







N.B.=No B4!^ 


. ■ A 
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EDITORIAL 


Wo have received a eopy of a circular on the British War Savings 
Moveiiieiit; a Committee is in process of formation in Madras and the tem¬ 
porary corresponding member is Mr. G, E. Walker. The Movement is 
designed to facilitate regular contributions from India to the finance of 
the war by investing in National Savings Certificates and National Defence 
Bonds, and should be of interest to all readers of the Chronicle. 

The procedure is described as follows: — 

‘The system is simple. The Application Form is completed for tlie 
monthly amount that the individual can save for this purpose, by order 
on his private Bank, deduction from salary if the Employer will consent 
to make the remittance after such deduction, actual remittance by the 
individual or otherwise'. The Bank, to whom the Application Form is 
addressed, will purc?hase the Security selected for as many units as the 
sum permits at the current rate of exchange and hold any small excess 
pending a further remittance enabling further purchase. TTie Bank wHl 
notify the purchases it makes. 

‘Certificates can be sent to the applicant in India, if a statement to 
that effect is included in the oj^hcatioft form, but otherwise the security 
will be held by the Bank in London on accoilut of the applicant. The 
Bond Book for Defence Bonds must remciin with the purchasing Bank in 
Lfuidon to enablo further purchases. It is recommended that the Secu¬ 
rities should be lield in London at any rate in the ITnfied Kingdom to 
any possible Indian Inoome Tax complication when the Security 
: js J^ncoshed or .becomes payable and, in the case of Defence Bbnds^ when 
Is pai4. (NoU :^At present Income ootaide India and whk^h is 
into India does atti^ct liiiian as to Ae 

firot Hb. 4,500.)' ' 

3 
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The leaflet contains also ah to Employers to assist by 

on th€ jr^liest b| t^ieir employees t<f miske monthly: dedniofcio^e 
for thffe purpose of purchasing Savings CertiflcTates or National liefeiiee 
Bonds; employers are being separately addressed on the subject and are 
being asked to allow facilities for information to be circulated amongst 
their employees. Particulars of the loans are probably known to most 
of our readers, but are quoted here again for your information: — 

‘The Certificates cost fifteen shillings each and are encashable at any 
lime with accrued interest subject to a few days notice. The interest 
is added as follows: — * . 

At the end of Ist year, JW. interest is addetl. ^ 

Thereafter, Jd. is added at the end of each completed period of one 
month up to the end of the lOib year. 

A bonus of 3(/. is added at the end of Ihe .^th year and a further 
bonus of 6(/. at the end of the 10th year. The value of the Certificate is 
thus 17«. fid. at the end of 5 years and 2()«. fid. at the end of 10 years. 
The yield on the transaction if the Certificate is held to maturity at the 
end of 10 years is fis. 5d. %. The Certificates are free of United King* 
dom Income Tax. The maximum holding of all issues of National Savings 
Certificates is 500 but each member of a family may hold the maximum.' 

The question of investing savings is a ditficult one, and particularly 
so for younger men; investment in National Certifieaft^s or Defence Bonds 
gives the best security in the world, and helps in the prosecution of the 
war and the preservation of the principles for which we are fighting. 
Investment in these Securities is strongly recommended to all planters both 
in their own and in the national interests. 

SOUTH INDIAN PLAN'I'EliS’ BENEVOLENT EUND 

At the meeting of the Committee of the Fund held on Bth April 1940, 
it was decided that the Buies should be amended by the deletion of the 
word ‘unanimous’ in Rule 22, and a formal notice of the proposed amend¬ 
ment has been sent to members. It may be assumed that the proposal 
will receive general support, and it should also, w^e hope, go a long way 
to meet the objections of those who have suggested that, under the pre¬ 
sent Rules, the Fund appears more of a M utual Benefit than a Benevolent 
Fund. Under the amended Rules there will be no difference in the pro¬ 
cedure to be followed by an applicant who has, as compared with one 
who has not subscribed to the Fund; each case will be put forwa^ by 
the Committee of the District Association concerned, a inajority recom¬ 
mendation being sufficient for the Committee of the Fund to take the 
case under consideratioru 


TAiy>lECB 

, The following is supplied by a reader; — 

‘An American correspondent quotes a British conscientious objectcn*, 
who appeared before a tribunal in JLondon to claim exemption, as saying: 
‘'i.’W^uld allow the GermM army^io march into Londma, and instead of 
gl^ting/thpm. witb meohiae guns,: I would give tlrem cups of tea. That 
;W£}uld ccii»plet$ly deSiftoraJise, then».'r ' Gur Americaii friend adds tite lol- 
-eoautfent*;. batterthem cups of that staff, you eall 

Oo^ee. That'woidd shatter themf ’’ * 
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COFFEE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 

Quarterly Report of the Coffee Scientific Officer, IJ.P.A,8,L, for the 
period September to December 1939. 

The following report comprises notes on work in progress during the 
quarter ending 31st December 1939. 

Hemileia Vastatrix. —^Work on this disease continued during the quarter 
along the lines previously reported. Most of this work at the moihent is 
of a routine nature and calls for no special comment. 

Tree Observations. —These were continued with an observation in 
December, when the fruits were harvested. With two exceptions all the 
trees set their blossom better this year than last. The analysis of the 
data is continuing and it is hoped to have a summary of the information 
available by the end of the year. 

Spraying Worh. —Observations on disease severity were made during 
(he quarter in the experiment on nozzle size and volume of spray and in 
a comparative trial of Perenox againsi Bordeaux mixture. In the former 
experiment, the first harvest records which could have been affected by 
the treatments were also obtained. 

1. Nozzle Size and Volvnie of Spray Experiment. —^Differences in the 
disease situation in the various plots of this experiment were very small 
this season, on account of the low level of disease attack. The yield 
records showed, how'ever, that the effect of the different treatments in 
the previous year had shown yield differences. The increasing volume of 
liquid applied resulted in significant increases in yield. With the volume 
kept constant and the nozzle size varied the yield increased with increasing 
nozzle size though the diffei'enco was only significant between No. 0 and 
No. 2. A full account of this experiment to date is in preparation. 

2. Spray Materials. —The trial of Perenox against Bordeaux indicated 
that the control of disease was not so good with the fonner as with the 
latter. . The Perenox was used at strengths of 3J lbs. and IJ lb. per 
100 gallons. The results wufh the higher strength were better than with 
the lower. However, another experiment, conducted by the Assistant in 
Coorg, showed no superiority of Bordeaux over the higher concentration of 
Perenox. Fuller details of these trials will be made available when records 
from the latter experiment are collected in the dry weather of 1940. 

Arrangements were made at the Station to lay out an experiment on 
still further reductions in the strength of Bordeaux, in view" of the possibility 
that the War w^ould make supplies of Copper Sulphate difficult to obtain 
and higher in price. Eesults w"ill be published as they become available. 

Other Work. —visit w^as paid to Coorg in October and a series of 
addresses given at public meetings of planters at Pollibetta, Mercara, Som- 
w^aji^geti and Sanivarsartte^ ^ ^ r ; . ; 

. , Work of the Assistant Coffee Scientific Officer :— 

Boreri —^Most of the Assistant’s time has been given to w^rk on bbrer. 
This has included the study of the distribution of emergences in the season; 
laying out of field trials of stem washes on more satisfactory/lines than 
have previously been possible so that results may bb interpreted statis¬ 
tically, studies on egg laying both on cofl^ and^otliieir plants and on cut 
branches of various tr^e species commefn in or arp^nd coffee estates and 
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laboratory of a nuxiiber of whicb ha?e piiggested as 

ovicides and repellants. Besults of this work will not be available until 
next year but a preliminary repoi*t of the season’s work is in preparation. 

It may be said that up to date, no material has been found which exerts 
any very active repellant action on the adult female, though several mate¬ 
rials of excellent ovicidal properties are available includiiig an indigeiioufi 
product—an emulsion of cashew shell oil. 

Some attention was given to an attack of thrips on a cardamom nuri^ry. 
This appears to be a different species from that responsible for kaggi kai 
or fruit warting. Several dusts were applied in an attempt to reduce the 
damage, but results were not encouraging. 

In addition, records were collected from the trial of Farenox ajud 
another proprietary fungicide, Fungex, against Bordeaux. The results with 
Ferenox have already been noted. The other nmterial proved of no value 
in the control of Ijeaf Disease. 

Seasonal Conditions, —The N.-E. monsoon was vigorous this year for 
the first time for several years and the rainfall of October was heavy at 
the Station. Rains fell up to the middle of November, after which dry 
weather set in, and continued to the end of the quarter. The coffee at 
the Station was in excellent condition throughout the quarter; disease was 
evident but not severe enough to cause any very marked loss of leaf. 
Oomplaints were received of crops falKng short in some areas, especially 
so in parts of Ctxjrg, while reports of severe black bean w^ere receir^ from 
the Bahabudins, Billigirirangans and parts of the Nilgiris. Other areas 
appeared to be free of these defects and at the Station, the crop picked 
was exceptionally free from defective beans^ 

Diseases, —No new diseases were reported during tlie quarter nor any 
exceptional outbreaks of diseases already known. A leaf disease of Gre- 
villeas was received during the quarter which proved to be PhyUosticta, 
This is the first time tliat this disease has been reported from coffee areas 
with any suggestion of serious damage. An inspection of Grevilleas in 
coffee areas has shown, however, that the disease is present m Mysotie 
fairly generally without signs of serious injury. 

Correspondence and Pnhlicatiom, —OoiTespoiidence was dealt with cm 
usual during the quarter. 

An article on T^offee Borer’ published in the Bulletin Economiqut de 
rindo-Chinc was translated and printed in the Planters' ChrmicLe, together 
with u commentary, 


W. W. MAYNE, 

V,P,A,8.L Coffee Scientific Officer, 


SOUTH TRAVANCORE PLANTERS A8SOCIATIQH 

We have been aaked to draw attention to the change in the 'B.oootaxy 
Secretaryship of the South TravarM??Fe Planters’ Associatiew; with effect 
from $5tli April 19^ aU- oorrespoudetiiee should be addeesaed ta:-^ 

1?he Honovaify Secretary, = 

Soiit^ ^nrawwKore Plaot^' ^sooia^icifi, 

' ‘IW^haritty Pi9,^^(Tr«ylmeore')ri 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA 

(Incorporated) 

Extracts from the Proceedings of a General Meeting of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India (Incorporated) held at * Glenview *« 

Coonoor, on Tuesday* 9th April 1940* commencing at 2-30 p.m. 

Porty-eiglit Ordinary Members were present in person and by proxy, 
seven Firm Members, and representatives of seven Association Members. 

]\lr. E. H. Francis, President, of the Association, presided. 

The Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 


PROCEEDINGS oF LAST MEETING 

President .—I will now ask the meeting to confirm the ptoceeding 6 of 
the previous General Meeting held on 28th July 1939. These have oeen 
published in the Year Book and in the Planters' Chronicle and if the 
meeting agrees I shall take them as read. 

1 now move from the Chair: — 

*That the proceedings of the last General Meeting held oil 28th July 1989* 
ius ilublished In the U.P.AiS.L Year Ek>ok* be Adopted/ 

The resolution was put io the meeting and carried. 


bt;dget for the year 1940-41 

The President .^—Our next item is to considc^r the budget for the year 
1940-41, This lias been circulated to all members, and I shall be glad 
to kiiov\ whether any member has any criticisms to make or questions 
t o ask. 

Mr. R. Fowke raised the qu(*stion of the Dinnei' at the time of the 
next Annual General IVIeeting. 

The President .—The Committee thought that during the period of the 
war they ought to save money as far as the Association is concerned. We 
however contemplate going back to the arrangement adopted in the year 
1938 when ,a dinner was held at which members who attended paid their 
own expenses in full. We. propose to hold a dinner this year on similar 
lines; we shall probably invite a few distinguished visitors; they of course 
will not pay their w^ay, but the members of the Association would be 
asked to pay their share for the dinner. 

There is one other point I w^ould like to refer to. It is possible that 
we shall have to make a slight modification of the budget in some months* 
time if our Secretary,. Mr* Acaster, joins the Army. Mr. Acaster naturally 
is anxious to serve if possible, and your Executive Committee do not 
intend to stand in his way if they can an*ange a suitable relief; a suitable 
relief is difficult to find for such a specialised job and we do not think 
w *0 can possibly find a suitable uuiu within the next four months anyhow. 
The Executive Committee therefore decided yesteiday to ask the Natipnc} 
4 
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Advisory Coimnitto^? to remove Mr. Acuster's name from class ‘D’ and 
place it under class *C’, That will give us time to try and find u suitable 
substitute. Thei’e is however n posaibility of CoJ. Brock being willing to 
serve in his (dd caj)acity as Secretary in Mr. Acaster’s absence; and I 
iiiieud to cable to Col. Brock and follow it up by a letter. If circum¬ 
stances j)ermi< , I think he will be willing to resuine his old duties. This 
would mean that the Association would have to meet some extra expendi¬ 
ture be(5ause, as you kno\^', the Association has agreed that employees 
should not suffer financially through doing military service; in other w'ords, 
Mr. Acaster's military pay will have to be made up by tbc Association to 
the extent of liis civil pay, and al the same time we shall have to pay 
the acting man. In the f'.vent of this position arising we may have to 
draw from the i*eserve. 

Mr, H. (\ Boijd .—Would Col. Brock still draw his pension? 

The Prc«idcn (,—That will be taken into consideration in fixing his 
])ay out hei’c. Tliis is only an idea that occurred to us yt^sterday; we 
cannot say whether lie will be available or willing to accept the job. 

Mr, Carbon' Parker .—By getting Col. Brock, will it not increase our 
expenditure? Is it not better to take a local man? 

The Presideni, —No, Sii*, no extra expenditure is anticipated except 
that we should have to ])ay Col. Brock’s passage out now, and liis passage 
home at the end of the war. 

if no other member has any aueations to ask or remarks to make 
on the budget, 1 propose from the Cliair: — 

^ lliat the Budget for the year t940/41. as circulated to all members, be 
ptsaed.* 

The resolution was ind to fhe tueefing and carried. 


BUBbClumON FU|l TfiE VEAJi 1940-41 

The President .—The next item is to fix the subscription for the year, 
and 1 how propose the following resolution: — 

* That in accordance with the provisions of Article 9 (a), the following be the 
rates of subscription payable by the Ordhiary Members of the Association for the 
financial year, 1st April 1940 to 31st March, 1941 

(1) For all ordinary members, owning a total planted area of inof« than 
150 acres of tea, coffee, rubber, cardamsnis, cinchona and pepper, at the rate of 
3 annas 9 pies per acre planted. 

(2) For all Indian ordinary members, owning a total planted area of more 
than 150 acres of tea, coffee, rubber, cardamoms, cinchona and pepper, who give 
notice that they do not wish to bear any fitiare of the Association's Contribution to 
any Potltkal Organisation, as provided fqif- in Article 9 (a) (I), at the rate pf 2 annas 
3 plea per acre planted. 

(3) For all ordinary members oa^nga total pianted area of IPOaeiaa, or 
ifnder, of tea, coffee, rubber', cardamoms, ^iichona and pepper, at the rate trf 3 annas 
fbf avery completed 10 acres up to 100 acm pleated, ^vided that no such member 
shall pay lem than a mfolamm ittbscriptfoi^of 1/ 

h- *o■ ih« md 4* ■ 
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The President, —That concludes tlie ordinary business of this meeting, 
and under the head of 'Special Business’ we have to consider certain 
pro|K)sals for the amendment of the Articles. The fii^t four of these are 
designed to make more clear the qualifications for eligibility for the Presi-. 
dentship and Membership of Executive and Product Committees; the pre¬ 
sent wording of the Articles is ambiguous, inasmuch as it refers to 
‘Members’, and it is not always clear whether members of the Association 
(which in most cases means Estates and Companies) or individuals is 
intended. Your Committee are agreed that it is preferal)le that individuals 
should be elected by name to (’ommittees as has in fact been the practice, 
and the amendments p}*o])osed are designed to regularise the position. T 
will now read out eacii amendment separately; will you please indicate 
in the usual way whether or not these have your approval. I propose 
from the Chair: — 

(1) That after Article 16 of the Articles of Association the following be 
Inserted 

Vll-A. Eligibility. 

16-A. The following shall be eligible for election to the Presidents hip of the 
Association and to Membership of the Executive and Product Committees, vli.— 

(I) Any Ordinary Member being a person : 

(II) Any Director, Partner or Employee of any Ordinary Member being a 
person, a Firm or a Company ; 

(Hi) Any Director, Partner or Employee of any Firm Member; 

(iv) The representative of any Association Member. 

Mr. Boyd. —Is it nol advisable to include a reference to the Labour 
Department in this? 

The President. —1 don’t think it is necessary to insert the Labour 
Department in view of the fact that the Labour Department can make 
their own rules. 

If no member has any remarks to make, I move from the Chair: — 

* That the Amendment to Article 16 as above be adopted.’ 

The rcsolvtion was carried. 

The President. —The second resohition follows on the first and T move 
from the (’hair: — 

(2) * That after the words Hereinafter constituted ” In Article 17 (a) (II) 
the following shall be added 

* But shall assume office as from the time of the election of the President of 
the Association for the ensuing year.’ 

The resolution was carried. 

The President, —The third resolution reads as follows: — 

(3) * That for Article 17 (a) (III) the following be s&hstltuted 

* Two Members to be Co-opted by the above-mentioned four Members from 
among the Representatives In any Legislature In Southern India or in the Centiel 
(Federal) Legislature/ 

which I move from the Chair. 

The tesohiiion was ptU to the weeting and oarriod*' 
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The President, —I Ijave now to move the fourth resolution from tlie 
Chair; — 

(4) * That in Article 76 the words from ** any Ordinary Member to 
** President of the Association be deleted^’ 

This is merely consequential on those passed this afternoon, 

The resolvtion was carried. 

The Presidcyif, —^There is one other amendment on the Agenda and that 
is the proposed substitution in Article 51 of the words ‘ONE MONTH* for 
the M'ords ‘seven days*. 

It is the practice at the present time for the C'offee Section, for 
example, to hold its Annual General Meetings in Bangalore, and the most 
suitable date is frequently at the time of the S.P.M.R. Camp and, I 
believe also, the time of the Bangalore Races. This date may he as 
much as a month before the other U.P.A.8.T. General Meetings, and 
under the existing Rule the newly elected Committee must meet again 
within seven days of the U.P.A.8.T. Annual General Meeting to elect its 
(’’hairman and representative on the Executive Committee. As a Com¬ 
mittee meeting is usually held immediately after the General Meeting, it 
appears desirable that the Committee should be empowered to elect its 
Chairman and Executive Committee Representativtj immediately, and Ihe 
proposed alteration provides for this. I therefore move from the Chair: — 

* That In Article 51 for the words “ Seven Pays’' the words ** One Month ” 
be substituted 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried. 

The President. —That concludes the business of which formal notice is 
necessary. I would like, however, to refer here to the proposal made by 
Mr. F. E. James at the last Annual General Meeting, in whi(di he sug¬ 
gested an alteration in the procedure at these Annual Meetings. The 
suggestions made at that time have been considered by your (\)mmittce, 
and approved by them. It is suggested, therefore, that our procedure at 
the July or August meetings should be as follows: — 

1 . What was previously called the ‘U.P.A.S.T. Annual Meetings’, 
‘Planters’ Week’, and so on will be known as ihe ‘Annual Conference of 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India’. 

2 . This Annual Conference will be opened officially by the Governor 
or some other distinguished person on the first day; the programme for 
that day will include only speeches by His Excellency and/or the other 
distinguished persons present, and the annual address by your President. 

8 . During the next week, the meetings of Sections, Section Commit¬ 
tees, Scientific Conference, Labour Department, Benevolent Fund, etc,, 
will be held. In the case of Section General Meetings, the formal business 
of the meeting will be held first, and thereafter the meetings will continue 
as part of the U.P.A.S;!. Annual Conference; this will make it possible, 
.without violating the Companies’ Act, to discuss questions of which no 
notice has been given, but which ,jilembers may wish to raise at the 
meeting. In this connection, I would like to stress two points. The first 
is that no resolution can be passed m such circumstances which is binding 
on members of the Association; only be a resolution passed at a 

meeting of members of the Tea or Coffee or Rubber Section. The second 
is that, although this new procedims Is intended to allow as it were for 
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g^^ater ellasticity in the conduct of these meetings, the Executive Com- 
tnitftee will still ask members to give as long notice as possible of any 
resolutions which they propose to raise. It has hapi^ened in the past that 
resolutions of some importance have been received only a day or two pre¬ 
vious to the meeting, or have even blen suggested for the first time at 
the meeting itself; you will realise that in such circumstances it is not 
always possible for your C/ornmittee to give these resolutions proper con¬ 
sideration. While, therefore, at this Conference it will be possible for 
members, with the permission of the (Jhairinan, to move a resolution during 
the meeting wnthout notice, the Coniinittee request that in all cases where 
it is possible at least three weeks’ notice should be give)). 

r shall he glad to have Tnembers’ suggestions on this proposed proce¬ 
dure. Might I ask Mr. James to expound the virtues of this new 
arrangement? 

Mr. James said that the fact of the matter was that they had been 
holding the U.P.A.S.L Annual Meeting for some years past in a form 
which was not strictly in accordance with the Articles of Association or 
the Indian Companies’ Act. The proposed change in the procedure was 
designed to nieet this difficulty and to separate the various meetings held 
during the week from the formal Annual General Meeting of the Associ¬ 
ation which is held in accordance wuth the Companies’ Act. According 
to this new procedure, therefore, all the meetings, whether of })roduct 
sections or for scientific purposes or of the T^enevolent Fund, would be 
included under one general description, ‘The Annual Conference of 
U.P.A.S.I. ’ It would be this Conference which H.E. the Governor or 
some other distinguished person would be asked to open. Thereafter the 
various section and other meetings, and, on the last day, the formal Annual 
General Meeting to elect the President, pass the accounts and appoint 
auditors, would be held. After this formal meeting the Conference of 
U.P.A.S.I. would hold its concluding sessions. The proceedings at the 
formal Annual General Meeting would be strictly regulated by the Articles 
of Association and the j^rovisions of the Companies’ Act. The proceedings 
of the ("onference on the other hand would bo more flexible and resolutions 
at short notice might be admitted, subject to the approval of the President. 

Resolutions passed at the Annual General Meeting w-ould, of course, 
have statutory and binding force as far as U.P.A.S.I. as a company was 
concerned. Resolutions passed at the Conference would carry the same 
weight as resolutions had carried in the past, i.e., the w^eight of the 
opinion of members of lUP.A.S.I. who had gathered together at the 
(conference and agreed to some expression of opinion. 

: The meeting agreed with the Huggented procedure. 


DATE OF THE NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The President .—The Executive Committee have decided to fix 
August 3rd to 9th as tlie dates for holding' the next Annual General 
Meeting of the U.P.A.S.I. 


V i EXPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Mr. Ivor Bull ,—I think Mr. James can give us some information 
^bout Hi Department which the Government of India are setting up to 
etsll our pfroduce. 

5 
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Mr, James, —I mentioued it the Executive Comn:iitte 0 rneetiiig' 
yesterday. It was suggested that we might indicate the Association 
approval of the steps which the Commerce Member of the Government 
of India proposes to take, namely, to appoint an Export Advisory Council 
to assist the Government of India in protecting the interests of the 
exporters of Indian produce, particularly agricultural produce. I think 
it will help our interests if the U.P.A.S.l. . passes a resolution at the 
Annual General Meeting welcoming the annoimeement of Sir A. Baxria- 
swami Mudaliar and stressing the importance of adequate representation 
of agricultural interests on this Export Advisory Council, and forw'ards it 
to the Government of India. Such a resolution can be passed informally 
at this meeting; I am sure Sir llamasw^ami Mudaliar will appreciate it. 

Mr, Langley, —f think we ought to mention in that resolution that 
W'e should have n representative of South Indian planting interests on 
the Export Advisory (V)uncil because, judging by the remarks that 
appeared in the press on this Council, the idea was sponsored originally 
by the Federation of Indian Chambers of (\)mmerce and consequently 
I know that there will he a strong move that there should be practically 
none but Indians on the Council; and m the ordinary way from what 
we know in connection with such bodies the Governnieiit of India might 
be inclined to have only oik^ European Member on that Council, and 
almost inevitably that man will probably be a representative of either 
the Indian Tea Association. Calcutta, or the jute interests in Calcutta, 
and w^e would be baulked. As far as could be gathered from the dis¬ 
cussion which took place at the Executive Committee meeting yesterday, 
the Tea interests are not really much concerned on this particular point 
because they are already selling their output to the Food Controller at 
home, and so they are adequately protected in respect of their exports; 
but it is the smaller planting products, for example, cardamoms, that we 
in South India are concerned wiili, and 1 think w'e might definiteiy state, 
in our resolution oui* requirements, namely, a representative from the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India on that body. {Hear, 
Hear.) 

The President,—W<m\d you care to move a resohition on that sitb- 
ject, Mr. Langley? 

Mr, Langley. —1 have much pleasure in proposing the following 
resohition: — 

* This Associatfon welcomes the atmoimcemeiit of the Commerce Member the 
Honourable Dewan Bahadur Sir Ramaswaoil Mttdaliari with regard to the a|ipoiiit«: 
ment of an Advisory Council to assist the Qovemment of India in expanding 
opportunities for the export of Indian commodities, more especially Agricultural 
Products; and urges upon the Qovemttietit of India the importance of adequate 
representation of plantation interests in South India on such a Council, and recom¬ 
mends that the United Planters’ Association of Southern India be invited to* 
nominate a representative to it/ 

Mr. Ivor Bull. —I second the resolution. 

The resolntiou ivas put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

There being no other business, a icnote of thanks to the Chair having 
been proposed by Mr. Naylor, the President declared the meeting closed. 

■ ' ' , ' A. G. . ACASTTai’,^v.U 

SecretaHfr^ 
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TEA PRODUCT SECTION 

Bctracts from tbe Proceeaings of a Qoneral Maettef of €lie Tea Pfoduct 

Section of tlie United Planteri’ Aisociation of SooUiefn India lieid at 

* Glenview % Coonoor, on Monday, 8th A|nfl 1940, commenclni: at 3 pM* 

Thirty-five Ordinary Members were present in person and by proxy, 
and three District Associations were represented. 

Ml*. P. A. Naylor, Chairman of the Tea Product Section, presided. 

The Secretary read the notice calling tlie meeting. 

PROCEEDINOS OF LAST MEETING 

The pr(K»-eedings of the Annual General Meeting held on 26th July,. 
1989, at ‘Glenview’, Coonoor, as printed in the Association’s Year Booh, 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Chairman ,—Since the last meeting we have had three special 
informal general meetings, one on 25th September 1989 in connection 
with the Short Term Contract (particularly with regard to the price of 
tea as at 21st August when usually the prices in South India are the 
lowest and those in North India the highest); on 23rd January we had 
another informal meeting with regard to the Long Term Contract, and 
on 14th February we had a meeting at which w^e met Mr. Y. Sukthanker, 
Tea Controller for India. These meetings were held at very short notice 
to discuss questions of Emergency Tea Control and cannot be regarded 
as formal general meetings of the Section. The proceedings of these 
meetings have been forwarded to all members of the Section and J would 
now ask yo\i to confirm them. 

The meeting confirmed the proceedings, as circulated to the mem¬ 
bers, of the informal General Meetings held on 25th September 1939, 
and 23rd January and 14th February 1940. 

TEA SCIENTIFIC STATION BUDGET FOR 1940-41 

The Chairman ,—This has already been circulated to all members, 
but I very much regret that the budget was sent out only at the minimum 
stipulated period before the meeting as its preparation w’as unfortunately 
held up by our Scientific Officer being on toiii’ practically the whole of 
February up to 19th March. 

The Tea Section Committee at its meeting held on Saturday, the 
6tb April, recommended that instead of the cess being at 3 annas 
6 pies per acre and budgeting for a 4eficit of approximately Rs. 2,160, 
the cess should be increased for the forthcoming year to 4 annas per acre, 
as they thought that tliis was not a good time to draw^ upon our reserves. 
It was their opinion that the reserves might be required at some difficult 
times in the future. If we pass the budget with the cess at 4 annas per 
acre, then it will leave us with an excess of income over expenditure of 
about Rs. 2,055. Our Scientific Officer has drawn up a memorandum 
fbr extending the vrork of the Department to cover a longer period but 
it is not ready at tbe moment to be sent out to all members of the Tea 
Product I would like to know if any member wishes to say 

anything with regard to the budget and the suggested cess of 4 annas 
per acre. 
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Mr. W, Grant. received ' instructions from certain interests 
which I represent to oppose the proposed increase of cess on the ground 
that the memorandum in question has not been received by them so that 
they have not had an opportunity of considering it and to foitn an opinion 
whether ^or not the proposed increase of cess is justified. , w 

The Chairman .—^Actually, Mr. Grant, the position is that this increase 
of cess is not for putting into effect the terms of the nieinorandum. The 
budget with the cess at 4 annas is intended entirely to subsidise the work 
that is being carried on by the Department at present. I'he memorandum 
in question has to be circulated, and in any case it will take anything 
from six to nine months to get the pro])osals contained therein into 
working order. Leaving that apart, the memorandum as it stands at pre¬ 
sent will be circulated. 

Mr. ^ Grant .—1 don’t think that six pies will be required for balancing 
the budget; three pies will 1 think be enough foi* this purpose. 

The Chairman .—The Tea Section Committee thought it better to 
estimate for a small excess of income over expenditure espc^ciaily in view 
■of present conditions and thus keep our reserves intact. The present 
budget of 4 annas per acre is actually only to carry on with the Depart¬ 
ment as it stands. 

Mr. Grant. —Personally I fully agree with the ('ominittee’s decision. 
I am however not in a position to support an increase of the cess beyond 
the extent necessary to balance the budget. 

The Chairman. —If no other member has any ])oiiits to bring up 
1 propose from the Chair: — 

* That the Draft Budget, as amended, of the Tea Scientific Department for 
the year 1940-41 be approved/ 

/ The budget as it stands shows only 3 annas 6 pies us tJie rate of cess; 
it was amended by the Tea Section Committee only on Saturday, 6th 
April, at their meeting to 4 annas per acre. The budget in the amended 
form has not been circulated. 

Mr. Grant. —I then propose the following aniondmont: — 

‘That the cess be increased from 3 annas 6 pies to 3 annas 9 pies 
per acre in order to actually balance the budget. ’ 

There being no seconder for Mr. Grant’s amendment, the ('hairman 
put the resolution as proposed by him to the meeting. 

The resolution was carried. ' ' 

COLLECTION OF PRODUCT CESS 

The Cfedirman-.—^The next item on the agenda is to fix the product 
cess. In accordance with the draft budget which has already been 
approved, the cess has been increased by six pies to 4 annas, and I there¬ 
fore move from the Chair:— . 

«TlMit the ruye of Tee iWtuct Ceif.lpr purposes of teeethig the eepeiisee 
of the Tee Scleii|Wc Depeiftinent for year 194(^41 to he collected froni ell 
sfdNicrihiite ihMhejnr of tte Produc^f Seottoa be, at the rate,.of lour aaiias. 
per.acre/ . 

The resolution was carried. 
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TEA SOIENTTFIC DEPABTMENT FINANCE 

The OJiairman reminded members that the guarantee period of the 
Department would expire on 31st March 1941, and referred to the fact 
that the period of the reduced allotment of Government grant would 
expire at the same time. He also told members that support for the 
Scientific Department for a further period after 31st March 1941 had 
been received from about 118,0(X) acres and that it was more than pro¬ 
bable that further support would be received during the year. He added 
that he had already referred to the long-term work of the Department 
that was going to be cii’culated under a special memorandum, and asked 
the members if they wished to bring up anything under the subject of 
Tea Scientific Department Finance. 

No member having any points to raise, the ordinary business of the 
meeting concluded and the Chairman passed on to the ‘Special Business‘ 
on tlie agenda. 

TEA CONTROL IN NATIONAT. EMERGENCY 

Tlic Chairman ,—Members have been kept as fully informed as 
|)0ssiblc on this subject; it has been placed on the agenda of this meet¬ 
ing in case any member has any particular point he wishes to raise. The 
first one I imagine will be ‘When will the long-term contract be issued?’; 
the answer to that is that here in South India ‘We don’t know’. We 
have urged the Tea Controller that this form should be issued as soon 
as possible but the latest news is that minor points were still under dis¬ 
cussion with the Ministry of Food, and that it was hoped to issue the 
form at an early date. That was on 18th March 1940. Does any member 
wish to raise any points in connection with the general subject of the 
Emergency Control Scheme? 

Mr, Grant ,—We have a point on which we have applied for infor¬ 
mation to the Controller; it is in connection with the f.o.b. cash price 
decided on by the draft form which has already been issued to estates. 
That form is based on the London price less certain deductions, one of 
which is deduction for 140 days’ interest at 5%. Since the beginning of 
the year the estates have received 8d. per lb., and there is a balance 
remaining to be paid by the Controller. The question now is when that 
balance comes to be settled whether it is chargeable with 5% interest. 

The Chairman ,—I think it is a point which is worthy of being cleared 
and I suggest that the U.P.A.S.I. should take it up. 

The meeting agreed that the U.P,A.S,I, should tale up the qiiestion 
of deduction of interest at 5% for 140 days in respect of balances, over 
and above the Sd, per lb,, remaining to be paid by the Controller, 

Mr, H, Fowke. —Mr. Chairman, T have just received the following 
circular No. 41 dated 4th April froni the Tea Controller, which might be 
of interest to the meeting: — 

‘According to the information received from the Ministry of Food 
the total amount required under the Long Term Contract by the Ministry 
of Food is 323 million lbs. This amount is arrived at after making 
provision of 41 million lbs. for out-markets. The actual amount of teas 
required from contracting estates will be that covered by 90% of the 
export quota in North' India and 85% in South India. An estate will 
not be compelled to give over and above this percentage in order to make 
good deficits by other contractors or by the failure of estates to tender 
as Government has not taken powers at present to compel growers to 
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tender their supplies; nor does the contract imply under conditions that 
the Ministry has a call on over and above the quantity tendered, which is 
strictly governed by the percentage of the total contract to the Indian 
export quota in Nortli and South India. Should there be a shortage 
however in the total teas tendered in the first instance the Ministry shall 
consider the question of accepting surplus supplies if producers are willing 
to tender them and the teas are found suitable.' 

I imagine this circular will be in the hands of contracting estates 
in the course of tlie next few days. That makes the total amount for 
South India 58,888,000 lbs.—85% of the export quota. 

The Chairman ,—Does it mean that they are not going to accept Jess 
ihan 85% or more Hum 85% of the export quota from the contracting 
estates ? 

Mr, Fowhc, —T think that they will not accept less than 85%,. 

In this connectioji Mr. FovnIvo also referred io a lelegram from the 
Ministry of Food to ihe Tea (’ontroller. 

The Chairman .—Tt appears to be an unhappy position that estates 
not being able to supply 85%, of the export quota cannot participate in 
Hie Contract. 

Ju reply to a question by Mr. Koeehlin the Chairman said that dust 
teas will be acjcepted by tlu^. Tea Controller but not from estates wliicli 
have not exported them to the United Kingdom in any of the basic years. 

Mr. P. W. Davis referred to a circular from the Joint Controller, 
Coonoor, calling for figures of tlu^ monthly deliveries of tea by contracting 
estates, and asked liow far it a])plied to the 1940 contract. 

Mr. Powke said that in his opinion the circular in question was in¬ 
tended only to get an approximate* idea of what quantities of tea Would 
be forthcoming during the various months in the contract period for the 
information of the Tea (Controller, to enable him to get a basis on which 
to work. 

Tlie Chairman referred to bis talk with Mr. Lloyd (Joint (Controller) 
on the subject and said that wliat he was given to understand was that 
a contracting estate was intended to give only an approximate figure of 
delivery in a given month on the basis of its production and export in 
previous years. 

Mr. Pryde referred to a circular on claims for final payment under 
the Short Term Contract, in which there was mentioned the deduction 
of income-tax; he asked how the Kupee Companies, in whose case iOcome- 
tax was deducted at source, could manage to obtaih a refutid of the 
tax which was to be deducted from the final payment. 

Mr. P. W. Davis suggested that the deduction of income-tax from 
the. final payment should be strongly protested against. 

Mr. Langley thought that they might be able to recover the income- 
tax under Dominion Income-tax he was however not in favour 

of tfafit procedure as it involved great difficulties and delay. He tliere- 
fore expressed the opinion that they should protest against the deduction 
of income*tax from the final payinefit. 

The Chidrman suggested that th%^TI.P.A.8J. should make a reference 
to on the matter, and the agreed to this suggestioii. 

There beifig no othbr business, wiiii a vote of thanks to the Chair 
the''tertfehiated. '- • r; .', ; . rr 
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COFFEE PRODUCT SECTION 

Extracts from the Proceedings of a General Meeting of the Coffee Product 

Section of the United Planteri’ Association of Southern India held at 

* Glenview’, Coonoor, on Tuesday, 9th April 1940, commencing at 9 a.m« 

Tweiity Ordinary Members were present in ])erson and by proxy, and 
three District Associations were represented. 

Mr. Ivor Bull, Chairman of the (-offee Product Section, presided. 

The Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS OF LAST MEETING 

The proceedings of the previous meeting lield on 0th July 1989 at 
llie United Service Club, Bangalore, which had been published in the 
Year Book of the Association for 1939, were taken as read and confirmed. 

COFFEE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT BUDGET FOR 1940-41 

The Chairman ,—This has been in your hands for some time and, as 
you will see, the income from the Coffee Cess has been (‘.alculated at the 
bunie rate as last year* You will notice that proviaii:)n is made as in 
previous. years ior the payment of the subscription of Rs. 960 to the 
Coffee Section of the British Emi)ire Producers’ OrganiBatidii from the 
Coffee Reserve. It lias been suggested by many members that this charge 
is properly one that should be met from lhi‘ fuu(is of the (’offee Cess. 
At our Committee meeting which was held yesterday we decided that 
tlic Coffee Product Section of the U.P.A.S.T. should no longer continue 
to pay this subscription, and we are advising the B.E.P.O. accordingly. 
We are also writing to the Indian Coffee Cess Committee asking them 
to take over this liability.- It seems to us that It was a matter concerning 
particularly the Indian Coffee Cess Cpmmittee, because it related 
entirely to the marketing of cedfee, "und that is in-the C’offee-Cess 
Chmufuttee’s hands. There is also the fact that the payment- of that 
sum to the l>as each year been- made fwjm our reserves, which 

are decreasing very rapidly; the I.C.G.C. have at least some small surplus 
of revenue from which to pay this subscription. 

Mr, Kirwan ,—What will be the }x>sitiou if the Coffet* Cess Committee 
decide not to pay? 

The Chairman .—If they decide not to pay, then the subscription will 
lapse. The Coffee Cess Committee are in a better position through Mr. 
Oliver to decide whether the payment is essential or not; but 1 believe, 
Mr. Kirwan, you made a very strong case for tlie necessity of this pay¬ 
ment, so I hope that the Indian (\>ffee Cess Committee will meet it. 

This budget is fairly satisfactory, inasmuch as there is a small increase 
p| acreage, but it is at the same time very unsatisfactory frou\„other 
points of view, to work even with sucli a small loss as we have budgeted 
for. It means that our Scientific Otiiceir after li^ years of service: l^s 
still to work on a cut salary; it is rather unfair that the cut which Mjr* 
Mayne agreed to impose on himself voluntarily sliould still contiime. 
The other unsatkfacto^ fact is our having to depend on the grant which 
we receive from the Madras end Coorg Governments for balaiicirig evp* 
bu^^ei. Tlie only solution for balancing our budget lies in a larger 
aore^e we hppe we pay be able .to 

lub^cViW tbe Depaito^nt this year. ^ 
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There is one other minor item of comment in the budget, and that 
is, we have provided for the purchase of a typewriter for Mr* Mayne; 
it wdll be included in stock account and depreciated in five years. Another 
expenditure item of Rs. 45 will therefore appear in our revised budget. 
There is a good deal of correspondence for Mr. Mayne tc^ do, and I can 
assure you from my personal experience of the letters that reach me 
from his office that a new typewriter is very necessary. 

Has any member anything to ask regarding our budget? If not, 1 
propose from the Chair: — 

*That the Coffee Scientific Department Budget for the year 1940*41 be 
approved.’ 

The icsolHtioii was piii to the meeting amt carried. 

COFFEE PRODUCT CE8S FOR THE YEAR 1940-41 

The Chairman .—The product cess is the same as last year and as you 
have approved the budget 1 now ask you to (confirm the following 
resolution: — 

*That the Coffee Product Cess for the year 1940-41 be levied at the rate 
of three annas an acre from the coffee areas of all members, except those 
situated In Mysore, liable to pay the cess, and one anna per acre from those 
situated In Mysore who are liable to pay the cess/ 

The resolution wan carried. 

The ordinary business having concluded, the Chairman proceeded to 
the two items of special business of which members had received notice. 

CARDAMOM SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 

The Chairman .—This is the first item of special business. As you 
are aware, the scheme i:)ut up by the U.P.A.S.I, for a 'three inonths' 
survey of cardamom pests and diseases has been sanctioned by the Advisory 
Committee of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, and it is 
expected that your Scientific Officer, Mr. Mayne, will be asked to conduct 
this work. The scheme has still to receive the formal approval of the 
Governing Body of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, but 
yesterday at our Committee Meeting we received a D.O. letter from Mr. 
James in which we w^ere advised that this scheme is going to be circulated 
to the Governing Body. They are not going to wait for the next meeting 
which might take place at a much: later date—in July or August—but 
liave agreed to circulate the sclienii for approval, and there would seem 
very little doubt us to the apjiroval of this survey. 1 hope therefore 
that after this survey, we shall be able to get things straight. 

The subject of ourdamoni i-esearch has been discussed at the 
U.P.A.S.I, meetings in the past and resolutions have been put up for 
several years, but for various reasons nothing very concrete has happened 
so far, although last year an important beginning was made by the 
preparation of this survey scheme by Mr. Mayne. We have found out 
that a great deal of scattered cardamom research work has been done 
in other places; it has been done at .Balehonnur, at Coimbatore, at Bom¬ 
bay, and it has been commenced, Ih Travancore. In many cases it is 
overlapping. One urgent need now is that all the cardamom research 
work should be oo-ordinated, and one natutal co-ordinating agency 
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for this wc&k is the U.P.A.BJ. Everyone rmist know that, in addition 
to the Cardamom Survey Scheme w^hich we have put up, we also put 
up a Cardamom Research Scheme to the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, but we have now dropped the latter completely. We shall wait 
for the result of this survey; as soon as it is completed and circulated, 
it is our intention to try and arrange a meeting of the Agricultural Officers 
of the various Governments who are interested in cardamoms with Mr, 
Mayne. Following that meeting we intend to convene a meeting of all 
cardamom interests, and we will then ask the Agricultural Officers and 
Mr. Mayne to draft together a scheme for research work on cardamoms 
covering the whole of Booth India including the Bombay Presidency, T 
think we must believe, from the interest which the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research liavc shown in the survey scheme, w’hich the 
Advisory Committee have passed, that any cardamom research sciheme 
put up to them with the support of all the Governments concerned and 
of the growers in South India, will receive not only the requisite tinancml 
assistance but also expert technical advice, which latter T think is just 
as invaluable as financial assistance. 

Tliere is only one other thing for me to say, and that is, that any 
sclierne which is put up by the whole of Soutli India will I am sure 
receive the loyal support of the U.P.A.S.I.; it dotw not matter to us 
wdiere it is placed or who runs it. If w^e get that scheme started it will 
be a very great thing. In this connection I would like to thank Mr. 
James for all the work he 1ms put in in pushing the survey s<?.heme; carda¬ 
mom growers have become very impatient for the commeniiement of the 
work, and but for Mr. James 1 know that.this survey would have been 
delayed for some time yet. {Applame.) 

Is there anything else arising out of cardamom research?; if noi, I 
will now proceed to explain the organisation which we have suggested 
for cartTamom growers inside the U.P.A.8.T. 

You will have seen from the pi’oceediugs of the last met*ting of the 
Executive Committee tlmt an ad hoc Bub-t!ommitt*ee has been appointefl 
to look after the interests of cardamom growers on the I^.P.A.S.T. A 
resolution has now been received from one of the Planting Associations 
asking that a separate ('urdamom Product Section should be formed; this 
was discussed at a Cardamom SubJ^ommittee meeting yesterday. There 
is no need to say much abwt the. piJQp®«>al just now , for, aithough n 
separate Product Section might present advantages, it presents many 
disadvantages also, and the Secretary has been asked to pr^epare a memo¬ 
randum setting out both the advantages and the disadvantages of a 
separate Product Section for cardamoms. After that memofandum has 
\imn prepared it will be sent to the EiBeeutlve Committee and it will then 
be foiWt^ed to the Planters’ Association which sent in the resolution 
w’ith the Executive Committee’s comments, so that this Association can 
thm deeide wlmther it wishes to proceed with the resdution or not. In 
the I d^ not think any useful purpose will be served by die- 

Gmmng it. Whatever happens, it is the intention of the (' 0 #ee Pmduet 
Bection €ecamiitee that matters coxtammiag cardamoms shall be hit 
in the hatidie of cardamom growersv nnd that I know is the iuteti- 
tion of the Executive Committee as weB. The only problem is to And 
the simfleat way of arrasiigis^ this position. I have given you this infor- 
sim|>lj to let yon know what is heinf done Ibr Oardamoixi intetests, 
and 1 should be very glad to answer any questions in tb<e regard^ 

No questions wero^ rhibadi 
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VENUE OF NEXT ANNRAL GENEBAL MEETING 

The Chairman announced that the Coffee Section Committee had 
decided at its meeting held on Sunday, 7th April, that the best place 
for holding the next Annual General Meeting of the Coffee Pr^uct 
Section would be Coonoor. He pointed out that it had been held in 
Bangalore in the previous year, in the hope of obtaining thereby a larger 
attendance of planters; the results however luul not justified the extra 
expense, and the Committee had therefore decided that the 1940 meeting 
should be held in Coonoor. 

NOMINATION OF A MEMBEE TO THE INDIAN COFFEE CESS 

comm;ittee 

The Ghairrnan .—The last item of special business is the nomination 
of a representative of the Association on the Indian Coffee Cess Com¬ 
mittee, This Committee, as you are aware, is re-formed every three years, 
and in August 1938 Messrs. James, Morris and Sprott were nominated 
as the representatives of this Association. Mr. Sprott unfortunately has 
now to resign and I w^ould like on behalf of the Section to thank him 
for his very valuable services on this Committee. The question of appoint¬ 
ing a substitute was considered by your (kunmittee this morning, and 
it was agreed that Mr. Kirwan should be asked to serve as the IT.P.A.S.I. 
nominee on the Indian Coffee C^ess Committee until its re-constitution in 
November of next year. I am very glad that Mr. Kirwan has consented 
and I think that we may congratulate ourselves that we have in Mr. 
Kirwan a representative who has done most valuable ser\n’ee on the C'offee 
Cess Committee from its inception. At the beginning, however, he repre¬ 
sented trade interests but he is now a planter again, and that is why 
we have asked him to serve as our representative. I must mention that 
I have a letter from the Vice-Chairman of the Coffee ('ess Committee 
pointing out the extremely good work Mr. Kirwan has done from the 
inception of the (^ommittee. 

Unless any member has any other subject io bring up or any sug¬ 
gestion to make, ,I now declare the meeting closed. 

A, G. ACASTEE, 

Secretary. 


DISTRICT NOTES 

MYSORE 

As a result of a typing error t^p^|)aragraph8 were omitted in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Mysore Planters’ i^sapbiation meeting held on 2lBt March 
and published in the Planters' Chro^ioU of 27th April. These paragraphs 
are as follows:— 

Page 186, immediately after the letter dated 27th December 1989 from 
Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Go., Ltd., in the paragraph headed 'Planters and 
Military Service’, 'It was decided that the terms detailed were entii'ely 
satisfactory and that with the permission of Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., 
Ltd., their letter should be published hi the proceedings of the xneetmg 
81^ be sent to all employers in the Association.’ 

Page 188,. at the conclusion of tlii proceedings, 'Mr. Kirwan proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks to the memfeisis of the Kadur Club for the use 
of thf Olid) rocMpC ' • 

^7be Ghaimm tjjen decJered the pieeting cjo^,’ . 
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QIFT OF INDIAN COFraE TO THE CANADIAN 
TROOPS IN FRANCE 

The Secretary, Indian Coffee Cess^ Committee, Bangalore, gratefully 
acknowledges the following gifts of coffee, and cash donations, in lieu of 
coffee, received by him up to the 17th of April 1940, for the purpose of 
making the gift of a suitable quantity and quality of Indian coffee to the 
Canadian Troops in France: — 

A. Gifts op Coffee 

3 cwt. from Moodsoosie Estate . ... ... d cwi. 

2^ cwt. each from (1) Messrs. T. Stanes & Co., Ltd., and (2) The 

United Coffee Supply Co., Ltd. ... ... ... 5 cwt. 

2 cwt. each from (1) Arabidacool (cash realised Rs. 92). and 

(2) Balm* Estates ... ... ... ... 4*cwl. 

1 bag each from (1) Hanunianhully, (2) Hounainetti, (8) Attikan, 

(4) Gorrayhaiti, (5) Kartikerri, (6) Bedaguli, (7) Kulhutty, 

(8) Elk Hill, (9) Kutchen Huckloo, and (10) 'Nelliampatht 
Hills (Cochin) (cash realised Rs. 40) Estates ... ... 16^ cwl* 

1 cwt. each from (1) Mr. S. H. Dennis, (2) Mr. C. K. Pitlock, 

(8) Mr. V. L. Travers-Drapes, (4) Coorg & Mysore Coffee Co. 

(1987), litd. (cash realised Rs. 88), and (5) Coovercolly Group, 

(6) Santagherry, (7) Utollalu, (8) Injipara, (9) Karadykhan, 

(10) Kolarkhan, (11) Gimgegiri, (12) Kondadkhan, (18) Dowin- 
huckloo, (14) Kerehuckloo, (15) Suntaveri, (16) 8iddakhuii, 

(17) Moganaad Peak, (18) Caiivery Peak, (19) Valalakadai 
I\^ak, (20) Puthutotam, (21) Valparair (22) Kurkenmutty, 

(28) MTertikhan, (24) Honey vale, (25) Poothiindu, (26) Rock- 
wood, and (27) Kunmergode Estates ... ... ... 27 cwt. 

i cwt. each from (ly Merthicuwaiihalla (cash rtailised Rs. 20), 

(2) Udevar, and (8) Koranguinudi Estates ... ... 1^ cwt. 


66f cwi. 


B. Cahii Do.xatioxs, in lief of Coffee 

Rs. 100 from the Mysore Planters' Association (Inc.) ... Rs. lOO 

Rs. 60 each from (1) Mr. L. P. Kent, (2) Mr. H. S. Northey, 

(3) Mr. E. \V. Sinicock, and (4) Juinboor, (5) Anoor and 
(6) Vaniah Estates ... ... ... Rs. BOO 

Rs. 81 from Goorghully and Hosshully Estates ... ... Rs, 81 

Bs, 26 each from (1) Mr. E. N. Whittaker, (2) Mr. A. L. Hill, 

(8) Mr. E. R. W. Walker, (4) Dhannapravartha M. L. 

Nagappa Setty, (5) Mr. J. H. Jeffry, (6) Mr. M. J. Simon, 
and (7) Horoor, (8) Karrie KolHe; (9) Kil Kotagiri, (10) Cota- 
oadoo, (11) Attur, (12) Wooligooly and (18) Huvinakadu 
Estates ... ... ... ... ... Rs. 825 

Rs. 20 from Mr. Ivor Bull ... ... ... ... Rs. 20 

Rs. 17-10 from Indian Coffee Cess Committee Propaganda staff Rs. 17-U) 
Bs. 15 each from (1) Sandalwood, and (2) Kurdior Estates ... Rs. 80 
Rs. 10 each from (1) Mrs. E. N. Whittaker, (2) Mr. A. C. 

Thimiah, and (8) Emerald Valley and (4) Carolina Estates ... Rs. 40 

Rs. 5 each from (1) Major D. N. Pitcairn, (2) Mr. M. P. Appayya, . 

and (SyJX.CX. staff at Headquarters , ... ... Bs. 15 
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TCA QUOtA PRIC^' ’ 

The Quotu prices ruling in South India on 8tli May were: — 

Tea Export Cjuotu ... 5 unnus 10 pies per lb. 

Internal Market Bights ... 1 pie per lb. (Nominal). 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The appro-xiinatc current prices m Kottayani on ‘iSth April wefe: — 
Bubber, including c.xport licenses ... 51.00 cents U lb. 

Bubber Export Quota ... ... 19.50 cents (i lb. 

1st quality rubber alone ... ... 33.00 cents a lb. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COMMON TEAS— 
MARCH 1940 



Wholesale 


Retail 



{Selling prices 


{SelUny /trie 

!}H of 


dealer to retailer) 

ir tailcr to 

consumer) 


Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Be. 

A. 

P. 

TriehitiopoJy 

... 0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

2 

Tanjore 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

5 

Kiitnbakonam 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

5 

Mayavaram 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 

Tiruvarur 

... 0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

8 

Pudukottah 

... 0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

5 

Karur 

... 0 

S 

5 

0 

9 

6 

Erode 

... 0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

9 

Tiruchengodu 

... 0 

8 

a 

0 

8 

9 

Namakkal 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

8 : 

10 

Salem 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

9 

Dharniupuri 

... 0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

7 


EMERGENCY TEA CONTWL 

TEA CHEST LININGS . ^ . i: 

The following letter dated 24th April has been received from the Tea 
Controller:— 

‘I write to inform .you that the MSaistry of Food have now e^rmed 
‘ that in cases where departure from the method of packing during i^$. basic 
period may be necessary, substitution of lead liningB, percentage 1.7 oas., 
may be resorted to with paper lining between the lead and the tea. 

‘A point that; arises out of such substittition is in respect trf Cotitroct 
Teas en route lo the United Kingdom which may, under the terms od sub¬ 
stitution of teas for export, be withdrawn before arrival and diverted to 
America. .. . 

•‘it is understood that the inipo»h»» ih the American marfeats’irill not 
lead linings, but this is a ^tter for the consideration of those 
balwrtefS-.to SQch markets, who avail themselves of the alternative of lend 
■'fUBnttBSflaium and have applied iat the diversion of Contract Teas.’ 








ms i^iANTERS’ mtmmiM 
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l^iJB«gR-SHIPMENTS IsftOM PRODUONQ 



COUNTRIES 

14»37 

19S6 

1980 


Ton* 


4v>ds 

MmlajA 

... ♦TO,000 

972,000 

m,m 

fceyloii 

... 70,'500 

*d,m 

61,000 

India 

0,750 

8,500 

9,250 

BtiiTna 

7.250 

6;760 

6,500 

I^fOrth Borneo 

... 13,2.50 

9,506 

11,850 

Sarawak 

... 20,000 

17,760 

24,000 

‘Dutch iUast Indies 

... 431,7.50 

208,000 

372,500 

Indo-Chiha 

•13,500 

60,250 

05,^ 

Thailand 

... 35,500 

41,500 

41,280 

... 10,260 

15,600 

1«,000 

Witt 

... 115.050 

16,650 

20,850 


l,VS9,tl00 

80 i,000 

l.«06,2eo 


MAPKET PEPOPT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

RttEBteR.—Li^ndon Rubbei- on M^y 7, 1^40, 

The Colombo Market 

(Jssned by the Colombo Broh0n' Association,) 
A'irerage frtcSs ahtained (in cents.) 


$ouTH Indian Tea i South liiDiAN Tea icoritd.) 


Baigdrm 


Sales OH 

Apr. 23 & 30, 

1940 

65 

Singara 

Sales on 
Apr. 23 A 80, 
1940 
69 

lircoklaftdfi 


... 66/70 

Velonie 

70 

C'hanitai 
Connemara 
ffil Kotagiri 
Manalaroo 

Mount Stuart 


68 

61 

75 

68 

66 

Ruddihi 

Bfbbed Smofkeid ^heei 
Comtact Crepte 

Bale on 
A^. 08, 1940 
... 58 
... 52J 

Pichaimmilai 


67 

ilnttied Browti Litax 

Crepe 60 to 6 I 4 

Selallparali 


75 

Bipown Scra^ CTejie 

... ®0to 61 


The Hladrae Marliet 

(AI 9(h May, 1940 

Vet^ dhU iviArkets have ^6 bixter of 'dh'V in Ahd Madras 

^Hice our Ihdfc iOpGtt a for^lfht Ago. Tlie oije km^. ^ bom the oon* 

'thniod vtrengili In te BaMd 4lliaM foHo\«tihg ilia lima Ifom ImaMh. in i{^te 
of the setback in Norway and fears of an of >bo4tiMtiee to -the W&d^bmsoimii 

‘nnd remained remarkably firm 
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and further ati'engtb has been eoon followmjg the debate on Tuesday the 7th May in 
the House of Commons 1 wfti* ib quoted at which ik ihe higheat for a 

considerable time. 

Rubber .—During the past three clays, the price of Spot rubber in London has appre¬ 
ciated by id. to Hid. It is difficult out here to account for this rise but it is possible 

that the rapid decline in the sterling dollar Cross Rate in New York may be partly 
responsible. \cry little business has been transacted in local rubber shares; but it is 
very evident that the supply of rubber shares at current quotations is very limited and 
any broadening in demand would result in a general rise. In fact, quite a number 

of shares closed above their lowest. Cochin Malabars were tinner at Ks. 6-4 as. A 
I'i^o has been noticed in most of the A. V. Thomas group, Kalpettas changing hands 
at Rs. 17-2 as., and Velliamnttams at Rs. .16-4 as. Midlands were unchanged at 
R^. 4-5 as., but Tropicals were bid higher at Rs. 16^. Among the older companies, 
Vaikundams were u€'.glected at Rs. (5-8 as., while Thiruinbadis were freely offered at 

Re. 1-10 as. One isolated deal was put through in Malankaras at Rs. 35 wdth likely 
sellers over. Reports from the Straits and Loudon show equally stagnant conditions in 
the rubber section, and it looks as if the share of an average rubber company is now 
rated for a minimum yield of 10%. No business was reported in sterling shares, but 
Kani-Travancores have announced a 5% final dividend for the year, the closing price 
being lU’k., ex dividend. Malayalam Plantations were slightly lower at 31/83., but 
Kerala Caliouts were unchanged at around l/44d. 

Teas .—This section was geiierally steady. Prices show little to no alteration. 
Chembra Peaks turned buyers at Rs. 3-4 as., and at the close there were unsatisfied buyers. 
iVeJinades were wanted at Rs. 201 Periakaramalals at Rs, 17-4 as. Vellamalais 
had good buyers at around Rs. It) while United Nilgiris gained a rupee at Rs. 110. 
Kalasa teas have been in keen demand, closing at Rs. 5-0 as. Among fixed interest 
securities, Ouchterloncy Valley debentures were taken off the market at Rs. 102. There 
were buyers for Kalasa tea debentures at Rs. 303 and Fringford 7% debentures at 
Rs. 104. A few deals were rworded in Nilgiri Neerugiindi preferences at Rs. 76-4 as. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


April 14, 1940 to April 27, 1940— (Inclusive) 

(/Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-'40 

1 



Second I 
week 1 

g'H" 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty ... 

1*89 




25. Kotagiri 

... 

3-(i3 

3*79 

6-82 

3. Kallar B’dge 


4*18 

0 29 

4S6 

•26. Ootacamund... 

... 

3-39 

0-87 

4’26 

4. IConey 

3-11 

425 

3-52 

10-88 

27. Yercaud 


1-43 

... 

1*43 

B. Twyford 

3*17 

4-8S 

0*51 

8*53 

30. Devarshola 





9. Pettimudi ... 

1*02 

576 

1*75 

8-53 

T.E.S. ... 

0 22 

2«1 

0*24 

3*27 

10. Kalaar 

1*40 

3-48 

1-97 

685 

31. Calicut 

• • • 

0-50 


0*50 

11. Chittavurrai... 

2*90 

2-19 

1*48 

6*57 

82. Euttiyadi ... 

... 

... 

j 


12. BodPkanur... 

0*30 

4*33 

1*10 

i 5*73 

38. Vayitri 

... 

4-66 

0*‘25 

4-91 

18. Cochin 

0*69 

375 

1*78 

1 5*62 

34. Manantoddi... 

... 

3 56 


3-56 

14. Mooply 

2-C6 

2*20 

3*17 

^ V^l 

35. Bilgiris 


3*14 

’ 0-52 

366 

35. Pachaimallai 

0*22 

4U 


! m 

to. Pollib^ta ... 

0-06 

1-43 

1 0-47 

1-96 


2*45 

3*08 

1*88 

7*4i 

80. Coovercolly ... 

... 

4-39 

0*22 

4*61 

17. POLLACHI 

... 

3*35 

« • • 

3*35 

41. Kadamane ... 

009 

4 51 

0-34 

4-94 

18. Ropeway 





43. Mertbisub*gey 

••• 

3*22 

0*20 

3-42 

Waterfall... 

0*27 

5*48 

0-34 

6^00 

45. Balehonnur... 

... 1 

2-21 

ois 

2-36 

21. Kerala Estate 

1*98. 

2^36 

3*14 


46. Makgalobb ... 

i 

0*52 


0*52 

22. DTtdtttwttitm 

' 

4*06 


lU 

47. Madbah 


0*48 

■ir*« f 

: 0 ’48 

24. CoonooT 

f.. *!».• :i 

4*20 

5*06 

--. 

'. ''"■i 

^_;_J 


! 

L__ 


' i - 
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EDITORIAL 

In the Ruhbci Research Institute Bulletin, No. 10, for April 1940 
there are some rather mterestmg eouimenis on an article hy Dr. H, P. 
Stevens on the subject (;f ‘Synthetics and Substitutes* which appeared in 
the Bulletin of the Rubbn fUrowcis' issociation, Vol. XXI, No. 7. (This 
article was reproduced in the Planlers' Chronicle for 25th November WSft) 
Dr. H. P. Stevens in the course of his article suggested that instead of 
endeavouring to endow natural rubber witli properties it did not have and 
seemed unliKely to »K?quire, attention slK)uid be concentrated on reducing 
the cost of production and “finding and developing new markets for natural 
ruW^er. He commented on the fact that diere did not seem to 'ha;ve 
been a single radical change in production methods, latex excepted, in 
the past 25 years, and wrote as follows: — 

‘Uiie wiiok of what has been done is linaited to deta^ad improve- 
mentfi, in bulking, coagulating, maidiining, drying, smoking and packing. 
Jjtttex is stiM transferred to tanks where it is coagulated and from which 
it has to be removed by hand labour and transferred to machines whem 
it is roUed and washed, each sheet individually. Then again liandled and 
tisansferred to drying houses or smoke houses where it is again hu^g by 
hand, removed by hand and finally ^xacked by hand. The actual opera¬ 
tions are the some today as when originated by the pioneers. The whole 
of the oneratiem resembles in many respects the mediaeval process of 
pyapar-maning. May £ suggest that it should not be necessary to wait 
hours for latex to coagulate or days tor the coagulum to dry. The whie 
process might possibly be made continuous. If the coagulum were thin 
enough, the ooagtilation and drying could be elfee^d sidSfinfently rapidly 
for a eontkiuouB proceps/ 

The ButWber Institute of Malaya, while fully agroedng with Dr. 
Stevons’ second suggestion, ijhe developsnent of new uses for ruM^er, 
aiders his criticism V>f proSUt^n methods <10811 eoffvtecing. il admfbs 
3 
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the J)rinciple of production metliods is the sairie today as in pre-war <hiy@, 
but points out that the reason no f^adical change in procedure baff been 
made Is because no better general principle has been evolved. 

As regards raw rubber production* the Bulletin gives the following 
P.O.B* costs per pound for five different estates: — 


< 

F.O.B. 

Manufacturing 

Tapping 

Gents 


CcntB 

Cents 

Estate A 

... 14.22 

0.54 

3.55 

Estate B 

10.81 

0.42 

2.98 

Estate C 

... 13.43 

0.69 

3.13 

Estate D 

... 11.17 

1.10 

3.40 

Estate E 

... 18.21 

1.28 

3.31 


Estates A, B and C have modern sheeting batteries. 

Estates D and E have old-fashioned side-by-side machines and mill 
their own lower grades/ 

It is pointed out that the average manufacturing cost for the above 
five estates is 0.81 cents per lb. (approx, one-fifth of a penny) and for 
the three modern estates 0.55 cents per lb. (approx, one-eighth of a 
penny), from which it can be seen that even a radical change in the 
method of manufacture, which would entirely eliminate the manufactur¬ 
ing cost, would have a negligible effect on the cost of rubber so far as 
competition with Synthetics was concerned. The Bulletin continues: — 

‘It is immaterial if the latex does have “to wait liours to coagulate 
and the coagulum days to dry. “ An estate factory is built to treat a 
certain quantity of latex, which is limited to the amount coming in from 
the estate daily. It is possible to coagulate the latex within a few minutes, 
but no advantage would be gained. As long as the factory is capable 
of handling the latex which has to be treated in an economical manner, 
this is all that is required. The present process is continuous though pro¬ 
bably not in the sense meant by Ur. Stevens. Every day a certain amount 
of latex is brought into the factory and every day approximately the same 
quantity of sheet is removed from the drying house. The German synthetic 
product, “Buna”, is made by coagulating the artificial Buna latex by a 
continuous process, and is washed and dried in the form of a broad thin 
ribbon. 

'No obvious advantage would be gained in treating natural latex in 
the same way. The position would be different if latex were coming in 
from the estate continuously day and night. With Buna, however, that 
is the position: there is a “production density” much higher than on the 
plantation and the whole process is continuous, so it is obviously an 
advantage that the drying process should be continuous also. Unless 
the coagulum were disposed of quickly a large amount of latex storage 
space would be required. Further, in a process of this nature where energy 
consumption is such an important faetor, that required for drying in a 
mechanical plant would be a comparatively small item in the total 
expenditure. 

*Thue, although improvements in ihe methods of converting latex to 
dry rubber on the estate are still possible, and may be expected to occur 
from time to time, the cost of the preset methods is so small that thc^ 
cannot he said to be of much irnpoil^imce in relation to the relative com* 
fositions of and 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

WYNAAD 

Minutes of the Uquiilator’s Meeting of the Wynaad Planters’ Association 
held at Meppadi Club on Wednesday* the 24th April 1940, at 3 p*m. 

Present, 

Messrs. J. A, Gwynne, I. W. Finlayson, H. S. Lake, R. W. M. Hay, 
C. E. A. Ewart and B. St. J. Boultbee {Liquidator), 

The Notice calling the meeting was read. 

Liquidator's Report and Accounts, —Mr. B. St. J. Boultbee read his 
Accounts and Report as Liquidator. 

Proposed by Mr. T. W. Finlayson and seconded by Mr. H. S. Lake: — 

‘That the Liquidator’s Report and Statement of Accounts be and 
hereby are adopted.* Carried unanimously. 


B. ST. J. BOULTBEE, 
Liquidator, 


WYNAAD 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting of the W 3 ^naad Planters’ Association 
held at Meppadi Club on Wednesday, 24th April 1940, at 3-30 p.ni. 

Present, 

Messrs. J. A. Gwynne ((Jhainnan), D. Bate, B. D. Darkin, C. E. A. 
Ewart, I. W. Finlayson, R. W. M. Hay, H. S. Lake, and B. St. J, 
Boultbee {Honorary Secretary). 

Visitors. —Messrs, A. G. Acaster, R. A. McKay and D. T. Merson. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

Ordinary Business .— 

1. Minutes of the last Extraordinary General Meeting having been 
published in the Planters' Chronicle were taken as read and confirmed. . 

2. Annual Reports and Accounts, 1939-40.—The Honorary Secretary 
read his report as follows: — 

Gentlemen, I have to submit the following report for 1939-40. 

Meetings. —^There were six General Meetings and three Committee 
Meetings, the average attendance at each being 13,3 and 4.6 respectively. 

Membership, —^The total acreage subscribing during the year was 
11,023 acres composed of 17 estates. Of this acreage 10,963 acres were 
under Tea and 60 acres under Rubber. 

The same acreage will subscribe for the season 1940-41. 

The Personal Membership remains the same as last year, i.e., one. 

Tea Crop. —The acreage in plucking was 10,760 acres which yielded 
a total crop of 6,261,084 lbs, of made tea or 581.88 lbs. per acre a^aiilst 
A yield of 668.47 lbs. in the previous year. • , 

Prioeis ,—^Prices were satisfactory. Since the outbreak of war fndst of 
our teas hAve been taken hy the Food at fixed juices, j;.:' 
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Roads ,— 

Calicut-Ooty Road, —Owing to the deplorable condition of a section 
of this road, w’hich is maintained by the District Board, the Nilgiri-Wynaad 
P.A., have decided to bring forth a resolution before the Annual General 
ci the T7.F.A.S.I. to request the P.W.D. to take over the repairs 
and niaiTitenance of the whole of this road. 

The Nilgiri Planters* Associaticot, Malabar Chamber of Commerce, 
and our Association have promised to give full support to their resolution. 

VayittiruMananioddy Road. —The District Board have been requested 
to examine the above road for repairs and rebuilding of bridges and neces¬ 
sary maintenance. The District Board Engineer has written that the work 
is on hand from Tharavanna side and will be completed as funds become 
available. 

Other Local Fund roads have generally been maintained in their usual 
moderate condition. 

Ministers* Visit. —The Hon. Mr. V. V. Giri, Minister for Industries, 
the Hon. Mr. V. I. Muniswamy Pillai, Minister for Agriculture and Rural 
Development, and Mr. V, Bamakrishna, Labour Commissioner, visited 
ttie District in June and addressed a meeting of this Association on 
20th June 1939. 

Scientific Officer*s Visit. —Mr. J. D. Manning, Scientific Officer, 
visited the estates in Jxme end addressed a meeting of this 

Association. 

S.LP.B, Fund. —A total amount ol Rs. 695 was subscribed or donated 
by the District as against Rs. 685 in 1938-t39. This was recovered from 
17 estates, 17 members and the Association. The response from individual 
meinbers is still disappointing, only 17 having donated out of a possible 25. 

Wynaad Malarial Survey. —The subscribing acreage was 16,447 acres. 
Out of this, Arthala Estate (430 acres) has resigned and will not be sub¬ 
scribing for the coming season, as they have decided to open a branch of 
the Robs Institute in their district. 

Dr. Ramsay, Deputy-Director of the Ross Institute, visited the Dis¬ 
trict in May 1939, and examined the work done by our Ross Institute 
Research Centre. 

Sir Malcolm Watson, Director of the Ross Institute, accompanied by 
Dr. Ramsay, visited the District during the first week of February 1940 
and inspected the anti-malarial measures carried out by the estates in the 
DistJriet. 

Allowance has been made in next season's budget for an Assistanf. 
Entomologist to give enough time? for the present Entomologist to attend 
to field works. 

Thanks are due to Malayalam Plantations Ltd., through the Honorary 
Secretary and Committee ol the W.M.F., for the continued use of aocom- 
mod^on and equipment at Moopenaad Central Hospital. 

.are also dug to Dr. G. 0* Banasay, Dr, J. B. Meashana, and 

Goviadan Nadr for their siirribes in maiBtaiiiung the survey. 

Winding up of the Association. Wad decided to disincorporate Ifcd 
Aasaaiatfoa afid the necessary steps hate keen teten to wind the 
Iiieor|>oratei and to.start tiie new u^egteteted W.P,Jk 4 . . . 
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(Jeneral .—Owing to th(' war it is impossible to say wbat the future 
will bring forth. Many of our members will doubtless be required for 
Military Service, should the war c(jntinue any haigth of time. So far Mr. 
B. W. Harvey is the only one to be called and w^e wnsh birn luck and a 
safe return. 

In concdusion, 1 wish to ex])ress my thanks to (.>ur diainuan, Mr. 
(ivvynne, and members of tlie (^aiunittee for llu‘ii* lielp and advice. 

1 jiow tender my resignation. 

Proposed from the (’hair ‘1'hat th(‘ Accounts and l{e|)ort for the year 
ending 81st IVIarch 1940 la'reby be ado]>ted.’ ('arrird unanimouHJy. 

Proposed by Mr. Hay and seconded by Mr. Lake, a hearty vote of 
thanks to the (’hairman, flonorary Secretary and the (.’omrnittee for the 
way in which they had carried nut their duties during the year. Carried 
iinanimoufshj, 

\V.I\A. Budijci and CiHH, 1940-41.—lh-opost‘d from the (’hair ‘That 
tlie hudgel he ae(*(‘j)led and that tin* W'.P.A. (’ess for 1940-41 Ix' fixed at 
IJ annas jx'r acre.’ ('arried tnianimouHly, 

Hass Insiifair Badyri^ 1940-11. Projxjsed b\ Mr. IL St. d. Boultbee 
and S('eoiid(Ml by Mr. I. \\ . P’inlaxson ‘Tlial the Boss lustifutt' budget be 
r('visod and disenssc'd at a later mi‘etiiig. * Carried unatiinioaHUj, 

Elvction of (Ifjicc-Bcarers for 1940-41.—Tlu' following gentleinen were 
e lee ted: — 

Chairman and Hern. Serreiary, —Mr. d. A. (Iwynne. 

(Uunmittcc McnihvrH .—(In addition to ('hairman and Hon, Secretary 
rx>(^fficio), M(‘ssrs. B. 1>. Darkin, F. H. Planner. 11. W. M. Hay and 
H. S. Lake. 

Diiitriei ]j(fbonr (\)}nmiiiee. —Pr(']>osed from the (’hair ‘That- the Asso 
cial ion’s ('uiiimit ti'o be the District LalK)ur (’omrnittee for 1940-41.* 
('anied ananimouHly. 

It was proposed from the (’hair ‘That tlx' (’hairman and Honorary 
Secretary be aj)p()iiit('il delegates to the L.P.A.S.l. Annual (terieral Meet¬ 
ing 1940.' Carried, 

Audifom .—It was pro]>osed from tlu^ t’hair ‘That Messrs. N. i.\ 
Rajagopnl & Co. be a])projwhed witli a view^ to getting some reduction in 
their fees for uuditing the Accounts; now^ that the Association is no longer 
incoiT^orated. ’ Carried. 

Special Busmees ,— 

Reneival of Fixed Defmsif. —Mr. B. St. J. Boultbee proposed and 
Mr. 1. W. p’inluysoii seconded ‘Tliat the Honorary Secretary be requested 
to re-invest lis. 1,(X)0 of the money lying in fixed detxisit for a further 

at the best rate of interest eompatible with sound security.’ Carried. 

Wynaad Malarial Survey Connnitlec .—The following gentlemen w^ere 
elHded;^Chairman and Honovarv S«‘cretnry. and Messrs. B. D. Darkin, 
B. W. M. Hay a^nd H. S. Lake,' 

Corteepondence,^ 

Bead letter re. Labour Department Bye-Laws dated 15-4-40. The 
matter was discussed and tlie Honorary Secretary w>as mstrueted reply 
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lie»d coiTes{)on(lenco8 from Nilgiri-Wyimad P.A. re, Calicxit- 

Ootacamund Eoad. - ij t 

‘Eesolvecl iliat owing to the deplorable stale of this road, the Goverii- 
iijciit bo requested to hand over the Oioladi-Ooly section of the Calicut- 
Ootaeamiuid Road to the P.W.D. for iinj)rovement and inaintenance. ’ 

Ihoposed by Mr. I. W. Finlayson and seconded by Mr. H, S. Lake* 
Carried unanimously. 

Read letter from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., regarding a request 
reci‘ived by the Commissioner of Tea Market Expansion Board from the 
Techno Chemical Industries Ltd., Calicut, re. free distribution of tea to 
their factory workmen. 

It was decided to refer the mutter to the Companies. 

Read Finnish lielief Fund Appeal from C. G. Alexander, Esq., Hon.. 
Vice-Consul for Finland, Madras. 

Tliere being no other business to transact, the meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

J. A. GWYNNE, B. 8T. J. BOULTBEE, 

Chainnan, Hon, Secretary. 


MALABAR 

Mlnut«f of the General Meeting held at the Malahar Clnhf Callctlt> 
on Friday* 29th March 1940, at 10-30 a.in» 

PresenU 

Members. —Messrs. 11, G. de R. Norman (Chairman), Jas Grundy 
(Secretary), T, L. Jackson. T. R. Ramaier, \V. Black, C. Thorne and 
G. Q. Archard (by proxy). 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

Minutes of the previous meeting held on 4th August, copies of which 
liad been circulated to the members, were taken us read and confirmed. 

Accounts for the year wen* passed, having nothing of controversial 
nature. 

Food Price Control, —The Honorary Secretary who had approached the 
Collector in the matter, received a. reply from him that Advisory Com* 
iiiitteeb had been constituted for all the Taluks and Bistricts, with the 
Divisional Revenue Officer as the Chairman and the Tahsildar as the 
Secretary, and it was suggested that estates should get into touch with 
the Taluk Advisory Committee through the Revenue Divisional Officer. 

War Charities. —It was settled that members subscribe direct. 

U.P.A.S.I, Budget Meeting. —It was decided not to send any repre¬ 
sentative to the meeting to be held in Coonoor on 6th April. 

Election of Office-Bearers for 1940-41. —Mr. Norman was re-elected 
as Chairman. (Proposed by Mr. Jackson and seconded by Mr. Ramaier.) 

Mr.^ Bamaier as Secretary in place of Mr. Grundy who resigned. (Pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Jackson and seconded by Mr. Grundy.) 

Messrs. Jackson and Thorne M[embers. 

Mr. Grundy ^vas thanked for liis‘l?etry valuable services during the year^ 
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Malarial BeBcarch. —It was decided tiiat a deputation consisting of 
Messrs. Jackson, Archard and Mortimer should api)roach the Chairman 
of the District Board and find out what he intended to do in this regard. 

There being no other business, the meeting was closed with a vote 
of thunks to the Chairman and the Members of tht^ Malabar Club for 
the use of their premises. 

R. G. de R. NORMAN, T. K. RAMMER, 

Chairma n. r reianj . 


SOUTH TRAVANCORE 

Minutes of the Thirty-second Annual General Meeting of the South Travancore 
Planters* Association held at the Kalthurltty Valley Club 
on Saturday, 20th April 1940, at 10 a.m. 

]*rvHvnt. 

Messrs. A. P. 1). L(Klge (('hairman), T. \\\ V. Park, l\ E. 1), 
Cameron, J, R. N. Prvd(‘, A. \\\ lioslie, G. Green, L. S. Kuo\ {Honorary 
Member), and W, Gillespie (Honorary Secretary). 

By Progry. —Messrs. H. R. C. Parker and A. H. L. Wliite. 

The proxies were examined and found to be in order. 

The Chairman opened the meeting with the following address and 
in conclusion called upon the Honorary Secretary to read the notice calling 
the meeting. 

Chairman’s Address 

‘Since our last meeting we have received news of the death of Mr. 
R. Ross. He was a member of the P.A. at its incorporation in 1909 and 
Was one of our pioneer planters, being Manager of Poonrnudi Group until 
1925 when he retired. T propose that our Honorary Secretary he asked 
to convey our sympathy to Mrs. Ross and family. ’ He also asked tlie 
meeting to record the death of Mr. Ross in the usual way. 

‘This last year has been a momentous one and 1 propose btiefiy to 
mention the events that have occurred. 

‘Firstly I refer to the outbreak of war, which has already havl an 
effect on our Ten and Rubber Industry. Prices so far have been satis¬ 
factory and the Government control aiTangements appear to be working 
quite satisfactorily. Three of our members have already volunteered and 
are now undergoing training at lielgaum. Others are expecting to go 
within the next few months. May we all wish them every success and a 
safe return. 

‘The situation in India has given rise^ to much anxiety. The whole 
of India is more or less unanimous in their hatred of Nazi methods, and 
assistance is forthcoming from all over the country. It is, however, un¬ 
fortunate that Congress insists in its present attitude. Unless they were 
so confident in the Allies’ ultimate victory, they would surely more fully 
realise the harm they are doing to India’s real interests by their present 
attitude. 

‘The completion of the Cochin Port Scheme is an event of interest 
and importance to all. 

‘The severe drought which follows an equally serious one last year has 
caused further damage to crops and the present position is most worrying. 
There are Benefits, however, to be derived at the same time; Helopeltis 
was very definitely less severe in 19B9 as the result of the prolonged dry 
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weather, and malaria was practically non-exiatent. Let iia hope that these 
conditions will prevail during 1940. 

‘Labour position is satisfaciorv; cost of living has not risen as much 
as we at one time anticipated. There has been a very definite imiJrove- 
ment in health as the result of measures taken on all Estates in our 
Association. 

‘Dr. Karnsny’s annual visits to S. Tiulia have been of very great 
assistance in our anti-malarial (aunpaign. and we look forward to seeing 
him again in 1940. 

‘Sir Malcolm Watsorrs visit was an event of note and most of us 
were fortunate to he able to attend a lecture he gaye at the Ivalthuritty 
Valley Club, last January. 

‘Before closing, may T mention the schenre to obtain subscriptions 
asked for under the (".i\A.S.[. Wiw Fund. Ymi have all had copies of 
the appeal. The suggestion is that every member suhstalhes one half day’s 
pay and we might, later on in this meeting, discuss the l>osl method of 
collection.’ 


Tlie Honorary Secretary tlaui read the notice t*alling the. meeting, 
particularising the agenda, 

Conftnnation of Minufen of the latHt Annual General Meeting .—The 
Minutes of the last Annual (hmeral Meeting held on 13th May 1939 were 
published in the J^lanfcrs* Chronicle and circulated to all members, and 
on the call of tlie Chair, the Honorary Secretary read items of importance 
upon which discussions followed and explanatif)ns asked for were given as 
follows: — 

Telegraph Office at Tennialai .—^It was suggested that the Honorary 
Secretary again w’rite and ask foi- confirmation that caihles and telegrams 
addressed to Tenmalni will ho accepted at all post ofiices outside India. 

The subject of ‘Conditions on roads in and around Punalur* was dis¬ 
cussed and the Honorary Secretary was requested to remind the P.W.D. 
that the section referred to last year might again he the subject of early 
consideration, as it is fcrired that the road will hecoirie impassable unless 
metalling is immediately carried out. Tlie only nlternative route via 
Kolatupuzha and Anchal would involve an extra lo miles. 

The confirmation of the Minutes was then proposed by Mr. Park and 
seconded by Mr. (^ameron. 

Accounts ami Balance Sheet .—The Honorary Secretary presented to 
the meeting the Accounts and tlie Balance Sheet for tlie year ended 
Blst March 1940 and read the Auditor’s Certifieate. These were found 
to he in order and the adojition wa^ proposed by Mr. Pryde and seconded 
by Mr. Cameron. 

Report of Committee of Manogvvient for 1939-40,—On the call of 
the Chair the Honorary Secretary read the report of the (.'ommitt^ of 
Management for the year 1989-40. 

The adoption of the report was proposed by Mr. (Ireen and seconded 
by Mr. Pryde. 

EUcHm of Office*Bearef8 for 19W4L-—The Chairman^ Mr, Ai P. D. 
Lpd^ then tendered his resignatioii? and that of the other 
and irfi*. Pryde wm asked to occupy the Chair and coiiduot Iher batewftit 
the' OidinaryiShsiiieesc 
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eleciioiak of c^ceTbearers then took ,pWe, 

^ Mr. Pryde called for the election 'bf a Chairman. * ‘ 

Mr. A. P. D. Lodge was proposed by Mr. Park and seconded by 
Mr. Gillespie, and Office was accepted. 

■ Honorary Secretary. —^Mr. Green was proposed for the office of the 
Honorary Secretaryship by Mr. Gillespie and seconded by Mr. Park and 
Mr. Leslie. 

Mr. Green accepted the Office. 

A ballot was then taken for three members of Committee resulting in 
fhe following election:—Messrs. Parker, Park and Cameron. 

Election of Auditor for 1940-41.—The Auditor for the year ending 
3l8t March 1941 was Mr. G. Kamalingarn Iyer who offered himself for 
re-election. Be-election of this Auditor was unanimously agreed upon 
and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to send the usual notification 
to the Auditor. 

This concluded the Ordinary Business of the meeting and Mr. Lodge 
returned to the Chair and on resumption thanked Mr. Pryde for his ofiSce 
during the elections. 

■ Special Business ,— 

Budget for 1940-41.—Copies of the budget for 1940-41 were circulated 
to all members. 

The adoption of the budget was proposed by Mr. Pryde and seconded 
by Mr. Park. Carried unanimously. 

Association of Planters of Travancore. —On the call of the Chair, Mr. 
ParJt who is an Executive Committee Member of the Association spoke 
briefly of the work which this Association is carrying on and it was inter¬ 
esting to note that already the subscribing acreage exceeded 100,000 acres. 
It was pointed out that this Association no longer received copies of the 
interesting reports of the Legislative Members, and the Honorary Secretary 
was asked to make enquiry regarding this. 

Rates of Pay. —This item was discussed in ‘In Committee'. 

IJ.P,A,S.L —^The only items of interest to this Association under this 
heading were: — 

(a) That a complete Census of working coolies on all estates has been 
collected. 

(b) That a statement of labour requirements on tea t'states bad alno 
l^^en obtained resulting as follows: — 

^ Venture Valley Estates ... 3 coolies for 4 acres. 

‘ Bani District Estates ... 6 to 7 coolies for every 10 acres. 

Poonmudi District Estates ... f cooly per acre. 

(c) V,P.A,S.L War Fund, —The Chairman addressed tlie meeting on 

this subject and discussion ensued as to appropriate means of collectk)n 
of funds and direct allocation to the various branches to suit subscribers' 
wishes, " 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to notify the U.P.A.S.T. that 
this P.A. would be willing to carry out collections Jind also to enquire if 
'auch funds or portions thereof could be {earmarked by individuals for 
donation for ttome Services. " 

5 ' 
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The Honorary Secretary was "W find 

out if they would be willi^ to aubo^rtbe through the P.A. ami a|#> id 
enquire what their .particuiar wishes would be. . 

Correspondence .— , ; 

l>iaft Arthles of Dmtnci Msociatmns.-^-Oopkm of the <iraii i^lrticles 
of the Association ameaided slightly to suit the ’S.T.P.A. wsate imcmtnit 
along with the suggestion to widen the scope of the registered offiee 
the Association which has always been contined to Quilon. 

Discussion followed on the advantages and disadvfuitages of remain¬ 
ing ah Incorporated Association. Before taking the necessary siepB taj 
have the new Draft Articles adopted, it was decided that the Honorary 
Secretary should make enquiries j^egtirding the procedure of windihg up 
the ^ present Incorporated Association and re-ooinmehcing as an 
©orporated body, and also to obt«ain the views of all nwyrnbers. 

The following items of correspondence were fully dealt with in the 
Conunittee’s Annual Report and called for no further discussion:—Elephant 
damage; Vndaserikam Mails and Balt Station at Kaltliuritty. 

Any Other Businesfi Properly Brought Before the Meeting .—No otll^r 
business having been properly brought before the meeting, the ChaiBhAh' 
declared the meeting closed adding a vote of thanks to tlie Cotnknittee rtf 
the Kaltliuritty Valley Club for accommodating the meeting. 

A. P. 1). LODdE, W. GILLESPIE; 

Chah^an. Honorary Secreiary. 


COORG 

isi tSe AitMiml QeiieMI ftkaeikig <lf Ifm PHint eri* AKoeMioH 

held iti the NMth Ceol^ Chib, MeMM* en fVidiy, 26til ^949, 

at li«M hkik 

Premnt. 

Mr. Ivor Bull, M.L.C. (Chairmdn)^ I>ewan Bahadur K. ChetlgAppfti. 
B.A., liao Sahib M» S. Mandanna, Rao Sahib P. A. Ghengappa, Mrtgsrs. 
G. Scotland, b.sc., J. F. Mackintosh, m.c., G. M. Brarneld, J. Aird, J. S. 
Youngman, W. G. L. Parsons, B. S. Bucknall, S. P. O. D. Tippipg^ 
E. R. W. Walker, H. J. Cheesley, F. N. Betts, R. W. J. Egerton, J. t). P. 
Maurice, Abdul Bahattian Khan, A, C. Thimiah, C. N. Siibramanian, 
P. R. T. Punja and C. L. J. Humphreys {Honorary Secretary), * 

Visitor. —,1. W. Pritchard, Esq., Commisskmer of Coorg. 

Minutes .—The Minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting held dh- 
22nd January 1940, having bc^en published in the Fladiers* Chronicle ^ 
were taken as read. The Honorary Secretary read the ‘In Committee* 
items. The Minutes were then confirmed and signed. 

Chaiuman’s AimaEss 

in his opening remarks the C’hainnian referred to the conflict idte^ 
which the world had been plunged. He stated that three Coorg Planters,. 
Messrs. A. M. Webb, A. Breitliaiipt and Philip Tippetts-Aylmer, were 
now on active service and that Messrir; B. B. Harrel, D. 0. Bcholfl!rthi and 
T, G. Epstcr were in training at Bplgaunl. Ife wished Qodbpietf 

and a eafc return* HC referred to the jW)pbihtment^^b^^ a Panel df plai^eib* 
to assist in the maimgement of estates #finde oh 



and be made a s{)ie^l ap|»eat to tihone #iio bebtilid im aUUksribe 

gi&tieroii9l; to the U.F.AiSJL. Walr. F^nd. Beiiworil xjaefiiA>er& Mxo were 
OB Bjss^wo senrioe had leit Banker ^a Ordiara oarerkig thii WxmL 
he tbeMigbt, wovtM say good-h^ to yieeir 1§39 #llli 
The coffee crop was one of the lowe»l on moord and at the tirhe whm 
iarwaad tales wete being attatiged the xnarhet was so disturbed ttet very 
low rates were ex{)ected and fixed. He hoped that better thiiAgs wetw 
abends 

Mention was made of the Committee's Beport, which had been pre¬ 
viously circulated. An omissic’)^ had occurred among the list of repre^^ 
sentatives which should have included the name of Mr. J. H. Sprott. 
Mr. Sprott bad been selected by Governimiiit to represent Coorg on the 
I.C.A.R. and by the U.P.A.S.l. to represent them on the Indian Coffee 
Cess Committee. He was also on the Governing Body of the Experi¬ 
mental Station at Balehomiur. 

The year 1989 had been a busy one. Many new problems had 
arisen, btit it had been a great encouragement to notice the coutinuwi 
interest show-^^n m Coorg by the Central (ievemment. The Chainttan felt 
that after successive visits from Central Govermaaent officials, the agri-^ 
cultural needs of the Province were better known than ever faefoi^. Se 
was confident too that as a result of this interest those needs were at 
last gomg to be adequately catered for. 

He regretted that although the sul)scribhig acreage in Coorg had again 
shown am increase, it still only represented just ov^ 50% ^ the total 
coffee acreage in the Province. He hoped that if prices imparoved a sub¬ 
stantial increase would take phuse and he ti iisted that pending resignations 
would be re-considered an«l witlidrawn. He also appealed to C.P.A. mem¬ 
bers who were iwxt at present members of the U.P.A.B.I. and asked 
them to (xmsider joining that body. He hoped that they would also join 
the Coffee Product Section, The fruits of Mr. Mayne’s work were avail¬ 
able to all but it was unsatisfactory that in spite of his voluntary cut 
in salary, the Scientific Department was still being run at a loss. 

In eonclusioii the Chairman placed his resignation before the meetii^ 
and thanked tlie Committee for their assistance during the past year. He 
also wished the new' C-luvirman and his Committee the best of success for 
1940-41. 

Annual Accounts and Committee’s Kepout 
The following th the refiort of the Comiriittee of the Coorg P.A. for 
the year 1939-40: — 

Membership .—It is with satisfaction that the Committee is able to 
reiBord a further increase in membership for the year 1989-^. There 
are now 88 foil! members, 49 small owner members, 4 Firm members and 
one personal member. These represent 14,425 acres of Coffee, 1,478 acrea 
of itubher, 862 acres of Tea and 170 acres of Minor Products. The total 
of 16,48^ aeres shiows an increase of 589 acres over the preceding year. 

Committee .—The Committee (consisting of the undersigned lias 
remilkied unchanged throum^out the year^ 

l?€pr^)itati€m..-^Qur representatives tor the year have been:—Lt.-Col. 
H. F. Murtahd cm the Indian Coffee Cess Committee, Mr. Ivor Bull on 
tlie Executive Gomixiittee of the U.P.A.S.I., M^i Ivor Bull and Mr. G. 
Bcotlmid on the Coffee Patoduct Bectiem Gamznittee and Mr, (\ L* J., 
Husiiphreys oh the Labour Contrxd Conimifttee,^ 

During tba year five C^imiinittee and four General Meet* 
ings have been held. The aVefi^e attehdaheie being (b and 18 tespeciwely. 
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Work at the Office. —^The Office has dealt with 2,113 letters. 

S.I.P.B. Fund. —^Donations ta this Fund totalled Bs. 685. The 
decrease oi B>i. 112 during the yeat^ iioalmost entirely due to the departure 
for England of several reguhu* subscribers. The dependants of two former 
i^eznbers of this Association were among those to receive hslp. 

AccOUnte .—The Accounts for the year 1939-40 have been audited and 
appended hereto. These show an excess of income over expenditure 
Bs. 213-5-4. This excess includes a sum of Bs. 151-15-10 which was 
transferred from the Ooorg Scientific Officer’s Fund to General Bevenues. 
It will be seen that the Beserve still stands at the sum of Bs. 2,100. 

Heme of General Interest .— 

(i) Coffee Husk. —^As a result of representations made by the Com¬ 
mittee, a Bill prohibiting its export from the Province was passed by the 
Coorg Legislative Council dming its October Session. The increased con¬ 
sumption of coffee husk in recent years has had a deleterious effect on 
the sales of the lower grades of coffee. The passing of this Act in Coorg 
and similar legislation in Mysore together with the promise of the curers 
to either destroy CheiTy coffee husk, or to render it unfit for human 
consumption, should ensure that this material no longer competes for 
sale witib coffee. 

(ii) Coffee Quality Inventigation.—K scheme for the investigation into 
the quality of coffee was drawn up by the Imperial (council of Agricul¬ 
tural Besearch and put into operation during the year. The Association 
made representations to the Chief Commissioner and it was finally agreed 
that the Coorg Government should contribute towards the scheme and 
thus enable Coorg Planters to benefit from the results obtained. 

(iu) Diet and Malnutrition in Coorg. —^The Association was requested 
^ make Stiggestions for the carrying out of recommendations on diet and 
fifialnutrition submitted to the Coorg Government by Dr. Aykroyd, Ditec- 
tor of Nutrition Besearch. A memorandum was prepared and Sent in to 
Government. 

(iv) Visit of the Agricultural Commissioner of the Government of 
India, —^The visit of Dr. Bums to Coorg in October was possibly the; most 
important event during the^year. Advantage was taken of it to put for¬ 
ward the Association's views regarding the development of an agricultural 
policy in Coorg, and in particular the development associated with our 
own crops. 

Notes were prepared for him regarding the Coffee Loan, Coffee Borer, 
Gonikoppal Cattle Market, and Scientific Besearch in Coorg, and copies 
of those notes were circulated to all members. 

One result of Iris visit is a proposal from the I.C.A^B. that a five 
years' Besearch Scheme devoted to studying the Coorg Orange should be 
started in Coorg. 

A draft scheme was sent to this Association, and later on the Com¬ 
mittee's views on this scheme were asked for by Government and were 
given. 

(v) Coffee Borer. —^As a result of a resolution sent to the Coorg 
Government by the Association, the Pest Act is now more rigidly enforced 
and it is hoped that this will result in a reduction of loss by Borer. 

(vi) Coffee Loan. —Owing to the general failure of this season's coffee 

crops in Coorg, representations have been made to persuade Governiiient 
to postpone, in deserving oases, the^^ollection of this year's loan instal¬ 
ment till 1941* The Central Governm^t has also been pressed to eji;tend 
the repayment peripd fr<«» three jrears. I 
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(vii) Motor VehicleH Taxation. —Ar a remU of the ARRociation’s 
request that 2 )rivate estate lorries should not be taxed at the proposed 
increased rates, there is reason to believe that a reduction in the proposed 
rate of taxation for these vehicles is likely to be affected. 

(viii) Profesfiion Tax. —The Association has made a strong protest 
against the proposed increase by 38^% in the taxation on non-agricultural 
incomes. It is as yet too early to give any definite assurance, hut it is 
hoped that the proposed increase will not now take place. 

(ix) Visit of the V.P.A.S.l. ('offcc Scientific Officer. —Mr. Mayiie 
visited (k)org again this year, and addressed meetings of planters at Hhani- 
varasante, Sornwarpet, Pollibetta and Mercara. 

(x) Profiteering .—On the outbreak of war, pri(u»s in the local shandies, 
as in other parts of India, increased steeply. Yoiir Ooniniitlee took iin- 
niediaU^ action, and for several weeks the ])rices of all tlu' prinelpai (*.oni- 
inoflilies were collect(‘d in every shandy used by our labour, and sent in 
to ili(‘ (’oorg (lovernnient. The (loveniineni als(j took aetioti, and the 
iM»st of living in Ooorg is n<nv approximately tlu‘ same as at the oiiibrt'ak 
of the war. 

(xi) Peirtil Salcfi in Bulk. —At the request of one of our members, the 
I-.P.A.8.1. were addressed to find out why it was no longer possible to 
[purchase petrol in 40 gallon drums in Mercara. The reply made it cleiir 
tliat tliis restrietion is nect^ssitated by law. and was not due to the action 
of the C'Ompany supplying the petrol. 

(xii) Otiier iienm dealt with during the year were—additional nurse 
for Mercara Tros])ital, Telegraph M('ssenger lor Pollihetta Post Office, land 
sales for recovery of Government dues, (dnehona cultivation, bus service 
from Mercara to Ooty. night watchman, Mercara .Hospital, rectification 
of Oovernment acreage statistics, marketing of coffee, shipping transport 
of coffee in time of war, circulation of current rab^s of timber to all mem- 
bt»rs, and revisicat of Planting Directory. 

IVOll HULL ... (liuirman. 

;i. H. SPROTT, 

(J. SCOT!.AND, 

Pi. W. 4. EOEHTON, 

AHDPL RAHAMAN KHAN, 

P. R. T. IR’NJA, 

and V. L. J. Ht^MPHREYS (Hon. Seeretarg). 


The Annual Accounts and Committee's Rejx>rt having been previously 
circulated, the Chairman proposed that they be adoy^ted. This was carried 
unanimously. 

Election of Audiforn .—It was proposed by the Chairman and carried 
*that Mr, B. Shanmlina he re-elected auditor on the same remuneration'. 

Election of Office-Bearers, 1940-41,—As only six names had been 
submitted for election to the Committee, there had hecni no ballot. The 
following would serve on the (\)mmittee for 1940-41 r— 

Mr. G.' Scotjbund ... ('huirtnan . 

Mr. Ivor Bull, 

Mr^ J. F. Mackintosh, 

" Ml*. Abdul Babtinian Khan, 

Dew^an BahMiir K. Chengappa, and 
Mr. P. E. T. Punja, ' 
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Mr, Ivor Bull and Mr. C, L* J* Humphreys would represent the 
C.P.A. on the ('offee Product Section Committee. 

UJ\A.8.1, Budget Meetings .—^The Chairman and Mr. G. Scotland 
gave a short report on the proceedings of the Coffee Product Section 
budget meetings and referred to the special effort whif?h is to be made 
to increase the acreage subscribing to the Section, 

Mr. Humphreys spoke on the work of the Department and the future 
of the Mysore-Mangalore Division. He referred to the revision of the 
Hye-Laws and the limitation of debt recovery through the Department. 
A discussion took place as to whether a larger acreage w^ould subscribe* 
to the Department if there was no guarantee pei’iod. Eventually it w^as 
decided that the Honorary Secretary should press the Control Committee 
to renounce its policy of a further three-year guarantee period at least 
as far as Coffee was con(!erne(l. 

(Correspondence and Ang Other Business .— 

Registration of Birtli.s and Deaths .—A letter from the Commissioner 
on this subject was discussed. It was recommended by the Committee 
that estate managers should be responsible for the registration of births 
and deaths on tlieir estaic^s. ll was decided that once a month all 
managers should till in and return particulars for registration to the local 
Nad Offices. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to circulate notices 
to this effect. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the outgoing Chairman 
proposed by Mr. O. M. Brameld and seconded by Mr. B. W. J. Egerton. 

IVOR BULL, C. L. J. HUMPHREYS. 

Chairman. Honorary Secretary. 

SOUTH TRAVANCORE 

Tn the address of the Honorary Secretary of the South Travancore 
Planters’ Association published on page 2()0 of our issue dated 11th May 
the Estate should read 'Atchencoir instead of ‘Tsfield’. 

MYSORE 

We regret that as a result of typing errors in this office the proceed¬ 
ings of the Mysore P.A. Meeting held on 2l8t March and published in 
the Planters* Chronicle of 27ih April were incorrectly reported. The 
following corrections should appear in these proceedings, in supercession 
of the corrections on page 214 of the issue dated 11th May: — 

Page 186, immediately after the letter dated 27th December 1939 from 
Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., in the paragraph headed ‘Planters and 
Military Service*, ‘It was decided that the terms detailed were entirely 
satisfactory and that with tlie permission of Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & Co., 
Lid., their letter should be published in the proceedings of the meeting 
and be sent to all employers in the Association.* 

Page 188, at the conclusion of the proceedings, ‘The Chairman pro¬ 
posed a vote of thanks to the membeis of the Kadiu: Club for the use of 
the Club Room. 

‘Mr. Kirwan proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairinan for 
all his work and for having agreed to -Apt for another year. 

‘The Cbairma%,then declared the meeting closed/ 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF WORK IN FRANCE 

The following paragiajih dealing with the jaesenl labour conditions in 
France exirncted from an article hy Sir Walter Layton appeai-ing in a 
recent issue of the Indian Finance will be found interesting: — 

‘The most striking tiling in France today is the readiness with which 
I he policy of wage stabilisation lias been acce])led by the whole country 
including the Trade Unions. The working hours formerly limited to 40 
a week have greatly increased, the most common figures perhaps in war 
factories being 60 hours. But instead of the additional hours between 
forty and sixty a week being paid for at special overtime rates, the workers 
only get 60 per cent of the normal standard rate of wages. Even this is 
not all. From the money wage calculated in this way, a further tax is 
levied, which amounts to 15 per cent in the case of men of military age, 
and 5 per cent for all other workers. The result of these deductions is 
that men are w'orking 60 hours a week for the same wages in francs as 
they would have received for 42 hours before the war. And as retail 
prices have slightly risen, the purchasing power of these war W'ages is no 
higher than the w^age of men who before the w ar were working a forty-hour 
week. Skilled wwkers, it is true, nia}^ do better than this on a piece 
wwk basis, but the preceding figures represent tlie situation for the mass 
of the workers.’ 


—Indusirial Bulletin, 


U. S. S. R. AND RUBBER 

All interesting commentary on the use of synthetic rubber in tyres 
in the U.S.S.U. is found in a book entitled Fed Pilot. Memoirs of a Soviet 
Airman, by Vladimir Unisliefsky. (Published by Jlurst & Blackett, 1939.) 
The author of the book was in tin* Russian Air Force, but managed to 
escape. In the interesting account of bis experiences lie gives the follow¬ 
ing information concerning tyres: — 

‘It is true that lyres come under the competence of another authority, 
the “Glavresiua”, or Adininistration-in-Chief of the rubber industry, which, 
however, can do just as little towards providing motor v(*hicles wdth this 
“Deficit Article”. The U,8.S.li. cannot procure any real rubber, but 
bus to make do with synthetic rubbei' of its own manufacture. On a hot 
summer day the roads are strewn every two or three yards with pieces 
of rubber often the size of half a tyre. The bad country roads, the cobble 
stones in the towns, the stones and broken glass scattered all over the 
place, make it impossible for a tyre to last even as long as three montlis, 
w'hereas according to the “Plan” it may not be changed for a year. The 
garage of the Podolsk Dzerschinsky Enguieering Works once received a 
consignment of tyres, the outer covering of w’hich the drivers could pierce 
with ordinary match-sticks, and with these tyres on these roads a lorry 
is supposed to run fo» a w hole year. ’ 

Although the above remarks would apply to observations some four 
or live years ago, the need for supplies of the natural product is still 
evident. 


— R, O. A. Bulletin, 
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PRINCIPAL RUBBER PIQURES, 1937 TO 1939 



1937 

1938 

1939 

World Shipments 
,, Consumption 

Apparent Excels of Consumpfon 

World Stocks end of year (outside 

1,139,800 tons 

894,‘W tons' 

],005,200 tons 

1,095,100 ,, 

933,600 „ 

1,077,500 „ 

* 44,700 „ 

38,700 „ 

72,300 „ 

Regulated Area) 

531,900 ,, 

452,100 ,, 

89',800 „ 

Average Monthly World Consumption... 

91,300 ,, 

77,800 ,, 

U.S.A. Stocks end of year ... 

262,200 „ 

231,500 ., 

138,000 ,, 

Afloat to U.S.A. 

63,100 ,, 

45,100 ;, 

91,000 „ 

Total Stock and Afloat to U.S.A. 

325,300 ,, 

276,600 ,, 

229,100 „ 

U.S.A. Consumption for the year 

543,60J ,, 

437.000 ,, 

577,600 ,, 

Average Monthly U.S.A. Consumption. 
Stock and Afloat equals . . . months’ 

45,300 

36,400 „ 

48,100 „ 

U.S.A. Conumption 

7* 

7* 

4i 

U.S.A. Total Motor Vehicle Output ... 

4,809,000 

2,489,000 

3,568,690 

U.S.A. Tyre Production 

U.S.A. Tyre Manufacturers’ Stocks, 

53,310,000 

40,907,000 

57,078,000 

31st December 

10,383,000 

8,451,000 

8,688,000 

United Kingdom Stock end of year 
Highest price paid in London for Spot 

57,785. tons 

86,853 tcMis 

Sheet 

Lowest price paid in London for Spot 

1/lid. Mar. 

8 i%d, Oct. 

1/0 ^^d. Dec. 

Sheet 

Average London Buyers’ Price for the 

^{id. Nov. 

Sid, Mar. 

7 id. Jan. 

year 

9.40d. 

7.16d. 

8.90d. 

— K.rlrmi from ihc . 

lieiHvw of the 

iinUber Market 

for lilSU of 


Messrs, Sijtningiou t0 Wilson, 


* 


Excess of Shipments 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 


Tlie Quoin pri(*Bs rnliuj^ in South India on 22nd May were: — 

Tea Export Quota ... 5 annas per 11). (Nominal) 

Internal Market liiglils ... 1 pie per lb. (Nominul) 

In €alcirtta Export Quota was quoted at 5 annas per lb. (Nominai), 
and Internal Cohsuniption Quota at 2 pies per lb. (Nominul). 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 


With regml the approxim^o ciment prices m Kcftitayano cm 
12th May due to be published in this issue, we understand that tmti- 
sactiops have tak^ii place owing to news of invasion of Holland and 
Belgium.^ . 
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LONDON SOIOOL OF moiGNE AND TROPICAL 

medicine 

Tko Annual Malaria Control Course for Laymen (Engineers, Planters, 
etc.) will be held at the above School, Koppel Street, (lower Street, Tiondon, 
W.C.l, commencing on Monday, 24th June 1940, at 10 a.m, 

(1) The Course will be under Sir Malcolm Watson and the staff of 
the Boss Institute of Tropical Hygiene. 

(2) The Course lasts five days, and ends on Friday, 28th June 1940. 
Except on Friday, 28th June, the lectures of the Malaria Control Course 
are given in the mornings only; but (in response to numerous requests 
from those who have attended in the past) additional afternoon lectures 
and demonstrations may be arranged on (a) Water Supplies, (b) Conser¬ 
vancy and Sewage Disposal, (c) Insulation against Heat and Cold, Air 
Conditioning for Comfort in the Tropics. 

(3) The Course is designed for planters and mining engineers, but 
it will be of interest lo all (including missionaries) who are proceeding 
to the Tropics, Doctors may attend, but the Course is primarily for 
laymen. 

(4) It includes instruction on mosquitoes and their habits, drainage 
and other measures for the prevention of malaria. It is illustrated by 
lantern slides, films, demoTistrationa of the living insect in the various 
stages of its history, and a practical demonstration on Hampstead Heath. 

(5) The Course is free. Application to attend the Course should be 
sent ill {IS early {is possibli*, to the Organising Secretary at the above address. 

(6) The most convenient Underground I'uilway stations serving the 
School are 'rottenharn ('ourt Road, (loodge Street, Russell Square. 

H. LOCKWOOD STEVENS, 

April, 1940. Organising Secretary, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COMMON TEAS- 
APRIL 1940 



Wholesale 


Retail 


{Selling prices 

of 

{Selling prices of 


dealer to retailer) 

retailer to consumer) 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Bs. 

A. P. 

Trichinopoly 

... 0 

p- 

1 

(5 

0 

8 2 

Tanjore 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 0 

Kumbakonam 

... 0 

8 

T) 

0 

9 5 

Mayavaram 

.. 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 3 

Tiruvarur 

... 0 

8 

0 

0 

9 2 

X uciiiiccfDTiafi 

... 41 

S 

Ov 

9 

a i 

Karur 

... 0 

S 

5 

0 

9 6 

Erode 

... 0 

8 

2 

0 

8 9 

Tiruohengodu 

... 0 

8 

S 

0 

8 9. 


... 6 

8 

5 

0 

8 10 


... 9 

8 

1 

0 

8 9 

j[>h§ma£uri 

... 0 

B 

« 


8 7' 1 
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PLANTERS ON MILITARY SERVICE 


The following names have now to be added to the list, published in 
the issue of 13th April, of planters and employees of Companies connected 
with planting who are engaged in Military Service:— ' 

Name Address 

Anamallais — 

M. H. Deane ... Stanmore Group, Valparai P.O. 

P. y. Pairbairn ... Gajainudi Estate, Mudis P.O. 

Coorg-— 

Capt. H. J. Cheeflley 
F. G. Foster 
D. B. Harrel 

D. 0. Scholfield 
P. Tippetts-Aylmer 

Mysore — 

E. C. Morris ... Honnainetti Estate, Attikan P.O. 

Nilgiris — 

P. Congreve ... Devabetta Estate, Katary P.O. 

P. H. de C. Dove ... Mayfield Estate, Nellakota P.O. 

T. Little ... Caroline Estate, Mango Bange P.O. 

0. Garrett ... Koraknndah Estate, Kilkundah P.O. 

Nilgiri’ Wynaad — 

J, C. Osbome ... Devarashola Estate, Devarshola P.O. 


... WoshuUy Estate, Pollibetta P.O. 
... Dibidi Estate, Somwarpet P.O. 

Margolly Estate, Pollibetta P.O. 
... Farewell Estate, Pollibetta P.O. 
... Huvinakadu Estate, Kiitta P.O. 


Travancore — 

N. S. Cole 
R. M. Howie 

K. L. Kershaw 
P. S. Leckie 

E. J. C. Menzies 
D. J. Milne 

L. A. H. Mure 

F. Price 

J. D. Richardson 
W. C. Roy 
P. Dove 
D. Bryson 
B. W. Harvey 
D. M. Marr 
A. W. Reid 
J. S. Seabrook 
J. E. S. Temple 


c/o K. D. H. P. Co., Ltd., Munnar P.O. 

Do. 

Pampadampara Estate, Kombai P.O., Madura, 
c/o K. D. H. P. Co., Ltd., Munnar P.O. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Lower Surianalle Estate, Surianelle P.O. 
Ashley Estate, Peermade P.O. 
c/o K, D, H. P. Co., Ltd., Munnar P.O. 
c/o Malayalam Plantations Ltd., Qullon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

c/o Nonsuch Tea Estates Ltd., Quilon. 


Employees of Companies interested in planting — 

A. D. McClancy ... c/o Harrisons A Crosfield Ltd., Quilon. 

J. C. Haigh ... c/o Peirce, Leslie A Co., Ltd., Calicut. 

J. N. A. j&obbs ... Do. 

D. L. Small ... Do. 

M. E. Bardwell ... c/o T. Stanes A Co., Ltd., Coimbatore. 


DEW AN BAHADUE S. L. MATHIAS 

V Dewatx Bahadur Saturnine Lawrence Mathias, K.8.a., died at 
his i^idenoe *St. Vincent 'b Kaprigudda, Mangalore, on 

IQth May* He was a Coffee ai^ Tea Planter .and owned 
and Me^isubbaii^d^ Estates. 

' ''' \ A . . . ._*' . _^ ... * ,, 
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LONG TERM CONTRACT: TEA CHEST UNINQS 

The Tea Controller for India writes in his letter No. 8069 of 17th May 
1940 as follows: — 

*The Ministry of Food have now advised that lead linings for plywood 
chests should be a minimum of 1.7 oz. and for country-made chests a 
minimum of oz. 

‘Begarding paper linings, one paper lining is in order/ 


MARKET REPORT AND PI^ICES 
The Calcutta Market 

RUBBER.—London Rubber ou May 21, 1940, 11 18/16d. 


The Colombo Market 


(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association.) 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea 

Bales on 
May 7 & 14. 
1940 

Kingara ... ... ,65 

Sutton ... ... 6‘2 

Welbeck ... ... 63 


Rubber 

Sale on 
May 9. 1940 

Ribbed Smoked Slieet ... 58 

Contract Cfepe ... 67} 

Mottled Brown I.iutex Crepe 66 to 66 

Brown Scrap Crepe ... 54} to 66J 


The Madras Market 


Current on 23rd May, 1940 

Our last report was written on the eve of the G^^rman invasion of Holland and 
Belgium, As previously reported, prior to this, markets had been very narrow with 
only lim^tad husiness passing. The news of the invasion coupled with the unexpected 
rapid advance and break thwigh of the German mecjhanised columns resulted in heavy 
selling and in the ab^ci^ of any buying support both speculative and on investment 
account, wices in, the Ij^ading speculative counters broke very badly. On ^each sucoessive 
fall, markets became knore nervous and in order to check what might pdssibW develop 
into a general panic, the authorities have closed the Bombay and Calcutta Stock Ex- 
(hanges. In m far as the Madras Stock Exchange is o(moerned, all forward dealings 
have been suspended as also dealings in Government securities. For the time being 
at any rate tintil the Calcutta and Bombay markets reopen, business on the Madras 
Stok Exchange will be cc mf iiied * to local stocks and ^shi&es. Generally speaking, the 
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Ioco.1 jaarltfe* iias stood to i^rmt leJv^itts, A df otders, 

however, liave been witbataWn and oti Ibny pronouheed selling pressure, pritres would 
b« bound to decline. At preseiii, however, there arc no indications of any panic selling 
ami sutlers largely are holding but for Ml rotes. The result is that only a nominal 
businobs is being transacted. 

fifthfier.—Yesterday the inarlcet received the news that the International Bedfcriction 
Coiniiaittee were leaving the rubl>er Quota unchanged for the 3rd and ^h Qaaiteti! ttt. 
80%. The price of rubber is, however, slightly lower at M 0/!6d. TDhe inti«*Dafl pcioe 
in India rules unchanged. Only a limited business has been possible in local rubber 
shares. Cochin Molabars were easier with sellers at, fi,s. -6 at the olose. Molankaras 
changed hands at Rs. 35 with sellers over while Thiruinbadis were freely offered at 
Re. 1-b as. Tropical riantations have lost a rupet? at Rs. 15-8 as., and Kalpettas 

were also lowci* at Rs. 10-4 as. Among the lower priced shares, Rajagiris met with 

good support at Rs. 4-4 as. Bterling issues are all down, Malayalams being quoted 
at 29/3il. This price is ex the interim dividend of 4%. rullengodes have also announct^d 
a dividend of 5% final w/iich is the same as last year. 

Tcfl.s*.—The turnover was small and the tone, is slightly easier. Sellers predominated 
in most of the issues. United Nilgiris after beiitg firm at Rs. 110 were easier at 

Ri-:. 108. Periakaramalais lest 4 as. at 1^. 17 and Peermade 8 as. at Rs. '25-12 as. 

Kalasas were well supported at Rs. 5-8 as., and Ohembra Peaks at Rs. 3-4 as. 


FORTNIGHTLY RARW^ALL STATEMENT 

if • • 

April ‘28, 1040 (o May 11, 1040— (Inclusive} 

(Statiom are arranged in order alphabetically south to north ^ and those not in planting 
districts are shoion tn small capitals.) 


StationB 

First 

week 

giS 

W 

Prev. 

from 1-4-40 

Total 

■HIIIIH 


Second 

week 

si 

i , 

' "m 
§ 

2. Kalthuritty ... 


N.R. 

6*85 


26. Kotagiri 

5*83 

4-07 

6*82 

16*72 

8. Eallar B'dge 

■Sfl 

3*72 

4 56 

14-79 

‘26. Ootacamund... 

2-22 

3-13 

4*26 

9*61 

4. Koney 


4'09 

fSEm 

15-23 

27. Yercaud 

5*03 

2*05 

1*43 

8*51 

8. Twyford 

3*42 

2-59 

8-53 

]4-54 

30. Devarshola 





9. Pettimudi ... 

5*08 

5*60 

8*53 

19*21 

T.E.8. ... 

1-63 

1*24 

3*05 

5-92 

JO. Kalaar 

3*94 

3*02 

6*85 

1381 

81. CiWCOT 

0-07 

2-98 

3*05 

6*10 

11. Chittavurrai... 

5*^ 

3*49 

8t57 


A ... 

6-30 

••• 


6*30 

12. Bodi’kanub... 

0*5^ 

1-85 

5-73 

8*17 

88. Vayitri 

2-15 

1*84 

4*91 

8*90 

18. Cochin 

0-23 

3-53 

5*62 

9*38, 

84. Manantoddi... 

1*19 

203 

3 56 

6*78 

14. Mooply 

1*63 

4-51 i 

7*43 

13-57 

86. 'Bilgiris 

2-16 

Ml 

3*66 

6-93 

16. Pacbaimallai 

4*26 


.5*16 

14-32 

88. PolUbetta ... 

2-88 

2-36 

1*96 

7*20 

n. Mtitiia 

4'62 


7*41 

15-37* 

89. Coovercdlty ... 

3-W 

D-41 

4^1 

8*89 

17. Potoiam ... 

2‘«6 


3'35 

6-21- 

4i.. Eadamatas 

2n 

• •• 

4*94 


B. Sa|ia#ay 


HjjjH 



4^. Hi^thiBub’gey 

3^ 

P76 

8il2 

8*18 

... 

1^8 


E^si: 

8-«8^ 

ii. iliil^irtair ... 

P87 

2^26 

0*86 

8*f9 

21. 

6-30 

8*82 

7‘|8 


it. ... 

>0*86 

1<29 

0*80 

2^ 


?•(»' 

*•75 

4^0 







S4. ^n<j0r 


i 

9-26 








No-#|ttllw 4B«cei1«A 
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EDITORIAL 

Tlu-*!’!-*. is }.Uta('h(.‘<l for Hu* iafoniiatioa ol readers a list ol donations 
and sul)seriptions receiscd iip to iUst Mav towards the U.P.xV.S.I. War 
Fund, (.'(jnsifh'i'iiij^ that before th(' origanisat ion of the Fund itiaiiy planters 
had already agreed to subscribe U) local charities with tlie satne object, 
th(' response has b<‘en gruK'rous. and i]i a number of cases ])lanters in addi¬ 
tion to a montlily subseri])tion }iav(‘ given or art* giving special donations 
as cinannstances allow. Of tlie t(»tal amount <d' approxiniately Us. 8,037 
collected up to the end «)1 May, t'xpenses anuainU'd to Us. OO-lo-t); of 
tliis sum, Ks. 3o-()-0 was entailed by initial expenses such as the printing 
of the Appeal, Ueceijit Book.s, etc. We are pleased also to record here 
that most of the liauks in view of tlu* charitable nature of the Fund fiave 


agreed to waive their usual charges lor standing instriietions on 
Orders: — 

DOFiATlOX> 

lU. 

Bunkc 

A. P. 

l)oig, d. 

5u 

0 

0 

Humphreys, C. L. J. 

5U 

0 

0 

deiliey, J. H. 

500 

0 

0 

Camm Parker, H. U. 

30 

0 

0 

Kirwaa, N. 

120 

0 

0 

Harler, ]>r. P. XI. 

25 

0 

0 

Morris, 11. C. 

50 

0 

0 

Morris, C. W. G. ... 

50 

0 

0 

Himcoidv, H. \V. 

250 

0 

0 

Walker. K. K. W. ... 

.50 

0 

0 

Hill. A. L. 

50 

0 

0 

Waters, G. H. 

25 

0 

0 

liaiiicar, E. E. 

20 

0 

0 

Gallaher, L. G. 

50 

0 

0 

Peirce, Heslie & Co.,- Etd. 

... 1,500 

0 

0 

Peria Karamalai Tea & ITodiice Co., Ijtd. 

600 

0 

0 

Cochin Malabar Estates Ltd. ... *». 

500 

0 

0 

Chembra Peak Estates Ltd. ... 

250 

0 

0 

Ouchterlony Valley Estates Ltd. 

250 

0 

0 


3 
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Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Vellaiiialai Tea Co., Ltd. 

Kalasa Tea & Produce Ck)., Ltd. 


250 

0 

0 

... 

250 

0 

0 

Anupura Coffee Works Co., Ltd. 


260 

0 

0 

Nilgiri Neergundi Estates Co., Ltd. 


160 

0 

0 

Thirumbadi Kiibber Co., Ltd. 


:60 

0 

0 

Eonauch Tea Estates Ltd. 


250 

0 

0 

Carolina Estate 


20 

0 

0 

Kartikmi Estate 


60 

0 

0 

Glen Lorna Estate ... 


25 

0 

u 

Bedaguli Estate 


60 

0 

0 

Attikan Estate 


60 

0 

0 

SIJBSCBIPTIONS 

Anainallais 


150 

0 

0 

Central Travancore ... 


20 

0 

0 

Coorg 


Mi 

0 

0 

Kanan J)evans 


400 

J4 

0 

Mundakaj^atn 


46 

0 

0 

Mysore 


236 

0 

0 

Malabar 


162 

14 

0 

E elliainpathies 


76 

0 

0 

Nilgu-is 


321 

0 

0 

I^ilgiri-Wynaad 

South '.rravancore 


60 

0 

0 


125 

0 

0 

Wynaad 


125 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous 

U.P.A.S.I. ANNUAL CONNEliENCE 

60 

0 

0 


We publish below the pf*ogramme for the U.P.A.S.l. Annual General 
Meetings in August, to be known this year in accordance with the revised 
procedure as ‘The U.P.A.S.I. Annual Conferonco’. Members may note 
one omission from the programme—^that of the Annual Dinner. The Exe¬ 
cutive Committee havt*. decnded that in accordance with the Viceroy’s 
appeal to cut down expenditure on social functions us far as 2>ossible in 
war time, no dinner will be Jield this year, 

Saturday, 3rd August lt)-()() l^xocutive Committee Meeting. 

Monday, 5tli August 9-00 ijubour Department Control Committee 

Meeting. 

10-00 Tea Section Committee Meeting. 

15-00 Opening of Annual Conference. 

Tuesday, 6th August 10-00 Scientific Conference (all day). 

Wednesday, 7th August 10-00 Tea Section General Meeting. 

14-15 Labour Department Control Committee 
Meeting. 

(Labour Advisory Committee and Carda¬ 
mom Sub-Committee Meetings will 
also be held on this day.) 

Thursday, 8th August 9-30 Coffee Section Committee Meeting. 

Labour Depai’tment Control Committee 

Meeting. 

12-00 Coffee Section General Meeting. 

14-30 Labour Department General Meeting. 
Friday, 9th August 10-00 Annual General Meeting of U.P.A.S.L 

and closing session of Conference; to 
be followed by Annual General Meet- 
mg ol the 8.LP.B-F. 
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. CREATING DEMAND FOR FINER KINDS OF TEA 

By J. Louis Boyal 

Thp article reproduced hehne shoidd he of iyiferesf to readers of the 
* Chronicle* as indicating the vieirs of an educated 'upper-class Indian on 
Tea Propaganda. 

The priiTiitive mnn who mncle sltnip. irnple'me'nfs never had the nooes- 
sity of ndverfiBintr hi^ wnrps. WhcMi llie producer nnd (;on?nnner come 
into direct contact, it i?^ fnirlv simple to keen snnplied well adiusted 
demands. Bnt Ihese iwo basic facdors in the economic svsiem liave found 
it more nnd more difficult to remain in conlacf \A'ith each other. An in¬ 
evitable insulation between nrodneer and consumer has develoned from the 
enlargement of the scale of business operations. The intricated distributinc^ 
mechanisms of today has made if harder for the consumer to ^et what 
he wants if he is not satisfied with the producer’s ^uess. 

In the last d<‘(*‘''le and diiritjc fh«‘ si mnn fhe nrodnefion of was 

said to hav’e reaclu'd tlu' c:ah*s safurafion nr)inf, b(*in‘j in eveess of fhe 
demand. The resfriciita.x sclieme was volunfarilv forced on fhe industry 
by Iccrislafion. Tf tx'came annaivnt fhaf fhe probham was not so miudi 
to produce Tea as to sell it. Tlie industry foo soon nadised that its syslem 
of market ini/ was haphazard—producers weri» cloirinnq: certain specific mar¬ 
kets and neglectine potential markets close to their factory doors. 

However, since the formation of the Indian Tea Market Expansion 
Board, a serious attempt is beinj? made to tap the hitherto nepflected local 
markets. 

The trend of publicity camnainns conducted by this Board has a 
narrow tendency of confinini/ itself to the uniform and now too stale ‘Brink 
Tea' and ‘Brink More Tea' slooans. As a result the consumer demand lias 
been to a lar^e extent diverted to fhe commoner sorts of Tea, 

The T.M.E.B. would better serve the planfers and consumers if it 
would attempt to educate the public to ask for finer kinds of Tea. There 
definitely is a lar^^fe potential market amon^ the middle class of the Indian 
population who could be made to willin"ly pay 10 to 12 annas for a pound 
of O.P. or Eanniners—if educated to ask for. Most manufacturers would 
only be too glad to dispose off their produce at that price if a demand 
is created in the local markets. 

Advertising is a highly specialised science. With proper advertisinfl: there 
is nothing for which a dtunand could not l>e created. How subtle and 
powerful advertising has been on the human life is seen from the fact t])at 
the luxuries of yesterday are necessities today. It is not possible to deal 
on the various phases in modern advertising in a short arficle like this. 
Nevertheless it may be safely pointed out that the rdanter desires to see 
the T.M.E.B. adopt more progressive and selective form of advertising. 

Such hackneyed phrases like ‘The cup that cheers', ‘Ask for a cup of 
Tea' etc. must be dropped out once for all. What is the motive that 
impels consumer to pay his half a rupee for a pound of Tea? The motives 
are; Self Preservation, Imitativeness and Parental Love or family affection. 

Self Preservation i^ the most primitive and strongest of all human 
instincts except perhaps with the possible exception of parental love. Tea 
is a beverage that essentially aims at self preservation. Copy in advertis¬ 
ing should bear this factor as one of the important themes. 
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The second motive often neglected but very well suited for the ex¬ 
ploitation of the Indian market is parental love and family ties. This is 
more peculiar to the East than to the Western countries. The Indian 
social structure aims at tlie preservation of family life at all costs. Divorce 
is vulgar, the wife looks upon her husband as a demi-God and her children 
are all her hopes. Tlie newly married sou brings his bride to live with 
his parents. Though often the Indian wife is pictured as meek and 
humble, really it is she who reigns inside the four walls. It is she wdio 
decides the household budget and what is good and bad for the family. 
Today thousands of patent foods are sold because of the desire to please 
the husband or the children. By appealing to this motive most middle 
class Indian women could be made to buy almost auy quality of Tea. 

The third rnotive Tmitativeness is quite a natural -trait. How very 
natural it is, is apparent from the fact, that we all do the same things 
and insist on doing very mu(*h the same as our fellow' humans. Imitative- 
ness is a strong trait in W'Omen. If Mrs. Bose next door has bought a 
chiffon coloured saree w'ith a silver border, it is a ]m'tty sure thing her 
neighbour Mrs. Pandit will be seen w'oaring one with a gold border. 
Similarly if Mrs. Pandit is persuaded to drink Oi'augc Peko(’ there is no 
reason why her neighbour will not drink Broken Orange Pekoe. 

Advertising Tea with such subjective appeals, if bowev(*r. not supple¬ 
mented by enthusiasm and eo-operation from dealers also, may fall flat. 
For example Mrs. Balan has been reading every day in the National daily 
for which her husband is a subscriber that Oraiigt* Pekoe is decidedly 
superior to the nameless brand she is drinking, u}) till now', 'fhe next 
time she goes to her grocer she is boinid to enquirt‘ about Orange Pekoe* 
and if the dealer gives a curt ‘We don't stock madam’, all tlu* advertising 
is waited. 

Hence an attempt should be mad(' first to educate the grocers and 
dealers to stock better qualities of Tea, wdiich may lx* follow'ed up by a 
consumer advertising campaign. How much of their j)i’odnce w'ould the 
various compjinies allot for tlie local markets, at wluit pi'ice etc., could 
be learnt in an informal Tea Marketing Conference that in.MV be eallexl 
by the T.M.E.B. and after careful planning the campaigns may be launched. 
The trouble is w'orth it, if a slump is to be avoided at the termination of 
the present hostilities. 

The secret of expanding tea sales is not by asking the public to ask 
for a cup of tea but by advertising the various benefits one derives by 
drinking te.a. In other words what every salesmaTi is first ta\ight to learn— 
'Sell not the goods biit the serviceb 

bSe// not Tea but iis beyiefits.* 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruTing in South India on 5th June were: — 

if'' ' 

Tea Export Bights ..,.4 annas 6 pies per lb. (Nominal). 

Internal Market Bights ... I pie per lb. (Nominal). 
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* SOMEWHERE IN INDIA' 

We wake to the soimd of a bugle blasting in our ears. The light 
is switched on and the bearer heaves up the mosquito net. The army» 
not dawn, has brought another day; 

As we struggle fcnanfully to remove our beards by artificial light, a 
fcice appears in the doorway. 'Any sick here?’ Shall we tell him what 
we really feel like?—No I Poor fellow, most people have told him that 
already, and it will be our turn to do the 'rounds’ soon. 

All the world rides a bicycle here so, as dawn breaks^ we assemble, 
all front wheels ‘dressed’ for inspection. This ritual over, we mount and 
gracefully glide off in perfect (?) formation to the first parade of the 
day. The fresh morning air soon dispels all cobwebs, and I feel that at 
any corner now we will come face to face with Deanna Durbin and her 
girl friends, (Keference, ‘Mad about music’.) 

Our parades and lectures cover a range of subjects so wide that it 
would be easier to tell of the ones we do not touch on, and if only I could 
stuff up the holes in my seive like memory, the ‘baton’ should be as good 
as in my hand! 

At last the whistle blows, and we make our way to breakfast, in slightly 
quicker time. On reaching the Mess our eye is caught by a seething mass, 
slightly resembling a Rugger scrum only larger, heaving gently to and fro 
over the bar counter. A bedraggled figure emerges and, M'ith a triumphant 
glint in his eye, he marches off with a letter in his hand. ‘Ah I the mail 
is ini* 

Back to parades again until a quarter to one. 

This time there is a much more dignified hush in the Mess as mett 
enter, and drop, one by one, exhausted, into a choir, with a drink and the 
tattered remains of the morning paper. 2-30 p.m. finds most of us snoring 
and perspiring on our beds, save for a few poor unfortunates; it’s their 
hour with the ‘Munslii’ who coaxes us to fashion our mouths into curious 
shapes—'sahib ka ghora dafter men hail’ 

As evening approaches we drift away to the game which suits our 
figure best, and there are few which are not available to us. For those 
who are not athletically minded there is an excellent club nearby and 
well equipped library of our own. . 

The rest of the day is ours. To make hay or not to make hay, that 
is the question, but as there is always tomorrow (5-30 Ack emmal) to 
be thought of, early bed is the most popular vote. 

‘Girls, do you want a wasp waist? We have it; come and join our 
P.T. classes!’ 

None of those physical jerks we used to do in our schooldays; oh nol 
slow and gradual distortion of all the limbs and muscles of the body; 
‘hopping and astride jumping on alternate feet with alternate arms raising 
sideways, upwards and downwards in elow time’ (yes, it's mental dis¬ 
tortion as well I). After forty minutes of this we feel that men like Joe 
Lome were never really given a fair start in life. The fat rolls off and 
the weight goes up. 

And ao we go 0 % day by day, a hard and healthy life, preparing for 
what may come* 

l^rom all parts of India, and from ail walks of life, men have come; 
and most of meet one or two long lost friends, who have left their c^oe 
stools Of their ptantations for the common cause. 
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THE CULTIVATION OP TUNG IN NYASALAND 

In view of the great interest being shewn by many tea companies and 
growers in Nyasaland in the cultivation of Tung, Mr. C. C. Webster, the 
Government Tung Officer, has kindly written a series of articles for publi¬ 
cation in the Quarterly. 

As there are many other planters, not members of the Nyasaland Tea 
Association, who are also engaged in this crop, it is intended to distribute 
to them gratis a copy of this issue in the hope that the articles will be 
of interest to them also. 

If sufficient interest is shewn in articles on Tung published in the 
Quarterly it is suggested that others besides the members of the Associ¬ 
ation may care to subscribe regularly to the Quarterly, when every effort 
will be made to publish up to date articles on all aspects of Tung cultivation. 

Those interested should communicate with The Editor, The Nyasaland 
Tea Association Ltd. Quarterly Journal, Box No. 43, Blantyre, Nyasaland. 

NOTES ON THE CULTIVATION OF TUNG OIL TKEES 
By C. <J. Webster, B,So., A.LC.T.A. 

Past I. A Bevibw of the Pkookkss Made in the Pkincifal Countbies 
WH kRE Tung Oil has been Planted. 

During recent years tung oil trees have been planted in nearly ail the 
tropical and sub-tropical territories pf the world. In many of these they 
have either been a complete failure or the results obtained have not been 
of sufficient promise to warrant continued trial. In this article it is pro¬ 
posed briefly to review the results so far obtained in those countries where 
most progress has been made. 

A. Foreign Countries 

1. The United States .—^In America attention has been confined to 
the species Aleurites foidii since the few trees of A. mvntana which were 
planted proved a failure. Tung seed was first introduced in 1902 but 
nothing more than small experimental plots were planted until 1923. The 
oldest tree concerning whicn information is available is that planted by 
William H. Baynes at Talahassee, Florida, in 1906. ISuch yields as were 
recorded from tnis tree are shown in Table I. 


Table 1 


Yields of a single tree of A. fordU at Talahassee, lbs. of di^ seed* 


Year 
Acb« years 
Yield 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0*2 

2*1 

2*9 

11*5 

28*4 


1913 1923 

7 17 

36-5 76-0 


In 1912 a imiall experimental plot was planted at the experimental 
station at Gainesville, Florida. Yield records are available for only ten 
of these trees, of which three were planted in 1912 and the remainder in 
1914. The first fruits appear to h^i^ been borne when the trees wei^e 
Ipur years old, but complete recorda .were only commenced in 1922. The 
yields lor the thirteen years from 19^ onwards are shown in Table 11, 
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Table II 

Yields of 10 ireea of A. fordii at Gainesville, Florida, lbs. of dry seed. 


Year 

Age from 
1914 

Yield 

Year 

Age from 
1914 

Yield 

1922 

8 

8-9 

1929 

15 

45-6 

1923 

9 

18-S 

1930 

16 

15*4 

1924 

10 

27*3 

1931 

17 

47-3 

1925 

11 

21-8 

1932 

18 

4-1 

1926 

12 

3-5 

1933 

19 

23-0 

1927 

13 

32-8 

1934 

20 

26-2 

1928 

14 

20-3 

Mean. 


22-7 


The best tree gave an average yield over this period of 67. B lbs. of 
dry fruit per annuiu, and the poorest gave 4.7 lbs. The low yields in 
1926 and 1932 were due to frost at flowering time. The first commercial 
planting in the Southern States was the 220 acres planted by the American 
Tung Oil Corporation in the winter of 1924-25, which gave the following 
yields in its early years; — 

Table III 

Yields from 220 acres of A. fordii, per acre. 

Age, years 3 4 5 6 7 

lbs. dry fruit ... 130 12S 3SS 82 341 

lbs. oil ... 24 23 65 IS 63 

It will be seen that these yields are much lower than thoise which 
might have been expected from the crops obtained from the experimental 
plot mentioned above. Following upon this venture extensive planting 
was undertaken, and by 1987 the total acreage planted in the six states 
of Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, Georgia, Albama, and Texas was 
reported to be between 42,000 and 45,000 acres. Although this is a far 
greater development than has occurred in any other part of the world, 
and although it includes a number of plantations considerably older than 
those to be found in other countries, unfortunately very few reliable 
yield figures are available, and those which have been published do not 
indicate that paying yields have been obtained. A survey of the tung 
plantations in the six states mentioned above wdiich was published in 
1935 showed that 562 acres of six years old trees gave an average yield 
of 278 ibs. of fruit ‘as gathered’ per acre. This fruit presumably con¬ 
tained a certain amount of moisture, but even if it is assumed that it 
was air dried this figure is only equivalent to approximately 52 lbs. of 
oil per acre. It was further stated that approximately 300 acres of trees 
7 to 11 years old gave an average yield of 343 lbs. of fruit per acre, 
which, on the same basis is equivalent to approximately 64 lbs. of oil 
per acre. These figures, which appear to fall into line with those of 
Table III above, certainly cannot be regarded as encouraging, as a yield 
of little more than 4 cwt. of oil per acre from trees over 7 years old could 
not be profitable on a cultivated plantation. 

2. The Dutch East Indies .—Both species have been planted in Java 
since 1925, systematic trials being commenced in 1931, but so far no yields 
have yet been published. A. fordii has been unsuccessful at lower eleva¬ 
tions, and although it may perhaps do. better in some of the more moun¬ 
tainous areas it is generally considered unsuitable to the climate of Java. 
A, mehtana is quite pifomising in both the hills and the plains but does 
not yet appear to have definitely proved itself to be a profitable crop. 
The ne^d for improved planting material has been fully realised and work 
on Jielcietioii and vegetative propagation is in progress. 
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3. French Indo-Chtna, — A, fordii occurs wild in the extreme north of 
the territory but is rare, and trial plantations have given poor results. 
A, montana is common in the northern half of the peninsular and is found 
in the forest regions throughout Tndo-China. This species has long been 
planted as a shade tree in coffee plantations and in the neighbourhood of 
villages, the fruit being collected from these and from the wild trees and the 
oil extracted by simple native presses and $old locally. Planters have also 
established small plantations of A. montana but these have so far failed as 
the yields obtained were found to be insufficient to be remunerative. Investi¬ 
gations. made on 599 trees at the experimental station at Tuven Quattg show¬ 
ed that approximately 45% of these had less than 5% of female flower and 
were therefore poor yielders. On the other hand, 60 trees selected from 
the total of 599 gave over two years an average yield of 54.62 lbs. dry 
fruit per tree per annum. The conclusion drawn from these and other 
investigations was that plantations of unseleoted twonfena are unlikely 
to be profitable, and work is therefore in progress at experimental stations 
to produce improved planting material. 

4. Eiissta. —Considerable interest has been taken in tung planting for 
some years but the published information available is very scantv and more 
attention has been devoted to Aleurites cordata than to the other species. 
Extensive trials with A, fordii have, however, been made in Trans-Caucasia 
and Georgia and the total area under this species in 1937 was stated tO be 
5,704 hectares. 

6 . South America. —Considerable planting must have been done in 
South America but unfortunately no details are available. In Brazil trials 
W'ere commenced in 1982 with A. fordii, A. montana, and .4. cordata, and 
are also being made with an indigenous species A. pentaphylla which has not 
been reported from anywhere else. In the Argentine plantations exist in the 
provinces of Missiones and Corrientea, the largest being reported to consist 
of more than 60,000 trees. There are also plantations in Paraguay. 

The Empire 

Although one or two small parcels of seed had been sent out before, 
distribution of tung seed for trial in various parts of the Empire really 
commenced in 192'? and from that year until 1931 a considerable quantity 
of seed, practically all of A. fordii, was sent for trial in nearly every 
territory in the tropics and sub-tropics. In most places A. montane was 
introduced rather later. In many places the trials have so far been a 
failure; this may be said of all the West Indian Islands, British Guiana, 
the West African Colonies, Malaya, Palestine, Zanzibar, Mauritius, and 
Cyprus. Territories where results are still doubtful but where the trees 
do not so far show much promise include Uganda, Ceylon, and Northern 
Rhodesia. The places where the trials were more successful and where 
more extensive planting has taken place are briefly dealt with below. 

Australia. —A fairly large acreage has been planted with A. fordii in 
Queensland and New South Wales but plantations have not yet proved 
themselves to be profitable. Isolated trees have undoubtedly fruited fairly 
heavilyt and it has been claimed t^t the majority of trees aged 8 or 4 
years produce on ai\ average 800 fruits per annum, while some are 
sa^ to bave borne 700 to 1,000 fruilij at seven years old. If these figures 
^ c<»rrect then A. fordii is sbowii^; greater promise in Australia than 
in any other part of the Empire. 

NeiP iZealufid.-^Planting in Zealand has been ebxifitied tb 

A. fo’sdii^ as the few trees of A. and A, oordata which ware 
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planted j Experimentally showed no promise. Burns et a7. ;report that in 
193*7 approximately 5,500 acres of trees aged 1 to 6 years were being 
maintained, but their survey of the groves revealed a very unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. Selection of land for tung planting had been most un¬ 
wise as tlie majority of that utilised was abandoned or unproductive farm 
land, badly drained or deficient in lime. At least 70% of the total area 
in North Auckland was planted on badly drained laud. It is also sug¬ 
gested that the summer temperatures are not sufficiently high to bring 
the fruit to maturity every year. Several plantations have been aban¬ 
doned and only one or two growers are continuing to extend their acreage. 
Another report states that in 19B8 there were in New Zealand 55 acres 
of apparently satisfactory trecis, 733 acres of unsatisfactory trees, and 
3,760 acres of dead or dying trees. 

East Africa. —Trials with .4. fordii have been made in Kenya by the 
Agricultural and Forestry Departments and by a number of European 
planters. The general conclusion has been drawn that this species is not 
promising and that no further planting can be recommended. A few 
trials with A, rnontana, which have been commenced more recently, show 
distinctly better promise. The position is somewhat similar in Tanga¬ 
nyika. In Uganda both species have been planted on a small scale but 
without encouraging results. 

India and Burma. —Trials have been made with both species in the 
Debra Dun District, in Assam, and in the lianchi District of Chotu 
Nagpur. No conclusive results have yet been obtained but the indica¬ 
tions are that A. montana is more promising than .4. fordii. In Burma 
trees of both species proved unsatisfactory wdien planted in the more 
tropical climate of the lowlands, but much better results w'ere obtained 
at the higher elevations of the Shall States. .4. montana has proved 
itself to bo much more promising than A, fordii, the yields obtained from 
the latter species being almost negligible up to six years old. A. montana 
may be found growing in a semi-wild condition at u number of places in 
the Shan States. As those trees are nearly alw'ays found within easy 
reach of a Buddhist monastery it seems almost certain that the seed was 
introduced from Cliina by the monks and that the species is not truly 
indigenous. They usually occur mixed'.up with other jungle trees and 
are not given any cultivation, but some of them, which are probably in 
the neighbourhood of forty years old, have growm into large trees about 
sixty or seventy feet high. Some trees of this age are still bearing pro¬ 
fusely but their yields are not wdiat they might liave been under better 
conditions as they have been reduced by the crowding of the surrounding 
trees* At least three companies are now planting timg in the Shan States on 
a fairly extensive scale, the earliest having commenced operations in 1929. 

C. Conclusions 

From a consideration of the results reviewed above two points 
emerge: — 

(а) No country has yet been able to report the establishment of a 
profitable tung oil plantation. 

(б) Although in the absence of yields records it is impossible properly 

to compare the two species, it appears that in all the tropical countries 
where both have been tried A. montana has been found more promising 
than A» fordii. This may be seen from the results noted above from the 
Dutch East Indies, Indo-China, India, Burma, and the East African 
Colonies. ^ 

—The Nyaaaland Tea Aasooiation Quarterly, January, 1940. 
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WOUND HEALING AND BARK RENEWAL IN HEVEA 

BRAZILIENSIS 

GEOWTH-STIMULATING SUBSTANCES AS AIDS 
By Herb erf Aehplmt, A.RM.S, 

Although tlie treey which produce that unique substance rubber seem 
themselves to have little use for it, they do not, except in old age, take 
steps for the external dispersal of any of their product. Latex is not only 
made by, but well sealed away in an organically interned system of pipes, 
from which it cannot be tapped without extensive destruction of the 
vital overlying tissues. Wounding, therefore, plays a quite unavoidable 
])art in the commercial exploitation of Hevea Braziliensm. 

For some reason or other, the syBtematic excision of ooriieal tissues, 
which has been given the midly connotative name of ‘tapping’, is not, in 
the popular view, regarded as wounding. This term is reserved by the 
planter for the, generally unintentional, damage done when the cambium 
is implicated with the other tissue, for wood wounds, in fact. 

Because of tlie obstacles they are liable to raise in future tapping 
paths, wood wounds on the tapping panel have alw^^ys been a source of 
worry to the rubber planter, wdiose worries are not decreased by the 
knowledLH? that by their jiuniber and nature these })anei blemislies pn)vide 
ineffaceiu:>le public evidence on the quality of his stewardship. 

How^ever caused, panel wounds present cliarficteristic features which 
betray their origin. Most characteristic of the operative wounds are those 
borne by the trees which have given the tapping learner bis indispensable 
practical. Like troubles, the wounds made by learners, never occur singly, 
and due to the difficulty they have in passing the old spot without dropping 
in, their scars usually exhibit a vertical continuity, wliich makes for slow 
healing. By contrast, the wounds made by experienced tappers are usually 
single and small. 

Even more characteristic, and sometimes more serious than the reite¬ 
rated blunders of the learner, are the scars of parasitic origin. The 
organisms i-esponsible for Stripe Canker and Mouldy Rot may kill off such 
large areas of newly iapped-over bark as to frustrate efficient tapping lor 
years afterwards. 

The making of even bark excisions to within 1 mm. of the cambium 
calls for considerable skill and w'lien a tapper lias to perform 30C1 to 400 
of these delicate operations every day slips are inevitable. And since the 
tapping learner, like the parasitic diseases mentioned, will have to be 
Buffered, the rubber tree will not escape occasionul serious wood wntinds. 

Cow -Dung and Clay—^The Universal Panacea 

It w^HS a common practice on rubber estates at one time to cover the 
larger wounds with a plaster of cow-dimg and clay. This, it was currently 
believed, hastened the healing. 

Though there were ‘dissenters’ from this belief, there were, practkMfclly, 
nn ‘non-conformists', for those who were sceptical of the heiiHiig irirtues 
of cow-dung and clay were gratefully appreciative of one benldii, it 
provided a fairly useful camouflage lor the tappmg blemishes mbove- 
mentioned, hiding from the prying ej® of the ‘v.a/ many tracttl of lax 
supervmon. Hianfcs to this subsid*^ service, the <3ow-4ung and el»y 
trSmtoent became a routine. M 

the poultices described mme e«pedfted with hoaing wtiro, St 
was a logical extension of their field to apply them to the tap|MriUmJit* 
pai!#dl& wiien tlwB failure rf -biofe mme up to expecta- 
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tione or needs \}eo9me an increasingly seribus probtent. In the hope timi 
a piaster jacket of these handy materials would miraculously restore reou^ 
perative powers lost beyond reeali, some planters alniosl embalmed the 
tapped-over panels of their trees in cow-dung and clay. 

The })resent writer, who lids always been a ‘doubting Thomas’ on the 
possibility of speeding up true biirk renewal by external poulticing, made 
a few attempts to get measurable evidence of the more rapid wound 
reco%^ery alleged. He whs unable discover, however, that the portions 
of wounds covered by cow*dung and clay did heal more quickly than portions 
left ulll^overed. 

Whether the embalming described ever coaxed the comatose cambium 
to redouble its efibrts to repair the damage wrought by over-tapping, or, 
alternatively, provoked the phellogen or parenchyma to proliferate in the 
desired way no one has settled by comparative tests. It was, how^ever, 
very early made apparent to some of us wdio applied the balm to large 
wounds, that the treated tissue was easily tempted to proliferate in an 
uixdesired way. Wherever the poultices w^ire left on for considerable 
periods (as they w^ere on the larger wounds), one found, on removing the 
wrappings, an embarrassing development of adventitious rootlets on the 
upper lips of the wounds, 1 

Later on, it may be jtu)ted Jicre, the application of tarry substao^jes 
to the tapping panel w^ere reported to l»ave a stimulating effect on the 
Buperficial bark tissues. 

JLVLM OIL AND BARK RENEWAL 

It now appears that the sceptici.sm with which a few of us viewed 
the evocative potentialities attributed to cow-dung and clay may not have 
been wholly justified. The discovery in animal urine, a short time ago, 
of growth stimulating substances or ‘hormones’ provided the hi'st hint of 
this. If the researches made to date have not revealed tlie existence in 
cow-dung of H ‘phyto-hormone’, only a bold inan would deny that such 
ft discovery may not lie ahead. Meantime, it has been convincingly esta¬ 
blished that certain substances do actually favourably influence bark 
growth in Hevea. The investigations which have eslablished this were 
carried out in Malaya by F.,Beek*y and E. 1). C. Baptist, and are described 
by them in No. 25 of tlie Journal of the R.R.I.M. 

Having previously noted that certain vegetable oils, use<l as vehicles 
for fungicides, notably, linseed oil. seemed to have a stimulating effect on 
bark regeneration, these workers siibtsequeritly arranged a series of experi¬ 
ments designed to measure the effect, rising, for preferene^^, palm oil. 
This oil, both alone and as a vehicle for fungicides, was ];>eriodicall.V 
applied to the freshly tapped-<wer t>ark of groups of trees, most of them 
selected because of the ‘hardness’ of their bark. 

MeasuremeJits of the bark tlij(*kness made at the time, and seven 
months later, indicated a significant improvement in the rate of bark 
regeneration on the treated trees, compared with that shown by the un¬ 
treated trees. Increases in ihiclvncss over the control trees of from 
to were recorded. 

’%e interesting obseivatioJi was made that the impi'ovement produced 
by l^e palm oil wm more rnaiiced during periods, when growth generally 
is Mower. During the monsorui pc^riod the effect was much lees notice,- 
able. The further observation that the differences in the fcirk thickiless 
^tween treated and loitreated wme iem evident on an estate whei'e 
was .{^euMraUjr |po*i is ia banmay with the ficsl. 

' file two olMeiwetioae mwitioaed lead authors to asetilm tbe im-: 
f^’OsietoeM’Mooidsd to *mo fnotor^, ono a HanawoiB factor whited pncMDtotito 
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cambial activity and growth; the other a physical factor—the prevention 
by the oil film of excessive evaporation of moisture from the thin-walled 
tissues exposed by the tapping operation. Further experiments calculated 
to throw light on the factors invplved are being undertaken by the 
Botanical Division of the Institute. 

Possibly because of these further experiments in contemplation, little 
is said in the report described about the quality of the extra bark re¬ 
newal induced. We are only told that the P.6, treated trees showed 
a 25% to 50% improvement in the thickness of their renewed bark. 

What is Bark Benewal? 

The absence of any information on the quality of the renewal is 
regrettable, since it is the sort of new bark produced which is important. 
This follows from the fact that in the cortical regeneration or ‘bark 
renewal’ which takes place after tapping, two distinct tissues may parti¬ 
cipate. The leading re-builder is the cambium proper, lying between 
the bark and the wood, but there is another tissue which takes a hand, 
viz., the cork cambium, which is located in the outer bark. Bobilliof seems 
to have been the first to record in print an observation which all who 
have given time to the study of bark renewal must have noted over and 
over again, and that is the specific duties of the two cambiums. All 
the new latex vessels developed in renewing bark arise exclusively from 
the growth and division of the true cambium. In the new tissues which 
originate from the cork cambium, no fresh lah^x vessels are generated. 
The function of tl\e latter seems to be limited to the production of ordinary 
ground tissue and stone cells, wdiioh, among other duties, serve as a 
protective covering for the delicate tissues within. It is this covering 
layer, completely devoid of laticiferous tissues, which makes up a large 
proportion of the thickness of renewing bark. 

In laying stress on the distinctive and exclusive character of the 
renewal brought about by the cambium proper, above all, on the fact 
that the other cambium is incapable of producing laticiferous tissue, one 
must avoid giving the impression that the latter’s contribution is com-i' 
rnercially valueless. Indirectly, by providing a better support for the 
tapping knife, and a deeper channel for the l;itex fiow, the extra thick¬ 
nesses added by the cork cambium can influence the volume of the latex 
crop gathered very appreciably. 

This qualitative aspect need not be dw'elt on further. Enough has 
been said to bring out its importance in the matter under discussion. We 
shall await wuth interest the investigations now in train, which will, we 
hope, show'' whether the influence of the palm oil, etc., in stimulating new 
growth penetrates to the deep-seated true cambium, or whether it xnflu-^ 
ences only the superficial cambium, i.e., the phellogen. 

Plant Growth Stimulants v. Plant Foods 

With regard to the hopes that may be raised by the discovery of 
these supposed hormones, these are less likely to be disappointed if the 
distinction between substances which stimulate growth, and those which 
sustain it is kept in mind. There is a deal of difference between a stimu¬ 
lant and a food, and those of us who have had a lot to do with trees 
whcpe rate of bark renewal is poor; cannot have failed to notice that 
trees are invariably poorly nomfisbed. Having suffered under¬ 
nourishment for long, most have lost the capacity for virile growth, the 
reason may be poor soil or over-tappipgr or both. Even if it should h# 
demonstrated that the cambium of devitalised trees can be incited 

by palm oil, etc., to unwonted actii4ty^ vis it likely to be more than f 
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Bpasm ? The sort of extra spurt which (».an be obtained from nearly 
exhausted humans by a stimulant? 

Tn connection with the promised investigations a query arises: So 
far, the inquiry into the influence of stimulative substances has been con¬ 
ducted by painting tliem on one ground of trees, and comparing the 
renewal on these with the renewal of supposedly similar trees which have 
not been treated. The employment of different trees, which all who have 
tackled rubber experimentation know, differ in their condition and reactions, 
opens the door to errors that cannot wholly be conjured aw^ay by mathe¬ 
matical theory. Could not a more reliable test be made by applving the 
palm oil to a portion only of the tapped-over hark, using the untreated 
adjacent portion as the control? 

Since some planters may be led to try the effect of palm oil (and, 
possibly, other substances) for themselves, a note of caution should, per¬ 
haps, be added. Tt was found by Beeley and Baptist that the too frequent 
application of palm oil to the poorly protected bark exposed by tapping 
can have injurious effects. Even weekly ap])1ications resulted in the acc\i- 
mulation of what is described as oxidi?:ed fat decomposition products on 
the bark surface, which, in turn, resulted in the death of successive 
layers of bark. Although this damage did not prevent most of the treated 
trees from showing a net gain in bark'thickness, it was, to say the least 
of it, an undesirable development. Later, trials proved that the disadvan¬ 
tage could be avoided when the applications were made at weekly intervals 
by confining the oil painting to previously untouched areas of bark. 

Though not in specific reference to the palm oil treatment, there is 
just a hint in the report of the possibly deleterious influence of the sun's 
heat. It is not well-enough understood that Hevea, as well as human 
skin, can suffer sunburn in the tropics. One should add that this does 
not happen except as a consequence of unnatural interference, wdien, as 
hinted above, the trees have been too ‘well oiled'. The review^er can 
recall one instance of wholesale damage from sun and oil. 

Having found that a mineral oil concoction applied to the boles of 
the rubber trees kept wild animals from gnawing the bark, the manager 
of a certain Indian estate treated one whole division of trees with the 
stuff. Not long afterwards the bark on many of these trees was reported 
to be behaving queerly. Called in to advise, one found on inspection 
that hundreds of the trees had bark wxmnds extending to the cambium. 
The majority, fortunately, w’ere more superficially affected, but on all 
the bark areas treated the outer layers had been killed, the discoloration, 
if not the damage, going ra\ich deeper. The fact of greatest significance, 
however, was the distribution of the serious damage. Deep bark W’^ounds 
were suffered only by the trees most exposed to the sun, and on those 
areas of oil-treated bark which got most sun. On the trees or portions 
of trees which w’ere relatively well shaded, only superficial injury or dis¬ 
coloration was noted. 

—The India-linhher JovrmiL January, 1940. 

LONG TERM CONTRACT: DATE OF SHIPMENT 

The Tea Controller for India writes in his letter dated 21 st May as 
follows: — 

‘The Ministry of Food have now advised me that as the date of 
sailing may, owing to the circumstances which may arise, be considerably 
delayed after Ihe ship has closed to cargo, the date of ship's closing to 
earga shall be accepted as betw'een the Ministry and the supplier as the 
date of shipment, from the 18th May 1940 onwards.* . 
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MUSINQS ON MULTI-STEM COFFEE 

By C, E, Fenwicke-ClenneUj Farnham Covert Farm^ Kiambu^ 

It is not the purpose of this article to convert an additional number 
of planters to the Multi-Stem Method of Coffee- Cultivation willy-nilly, 
nor to start a battle between the protagonists of the Multi-stem and the 
Single-stem methods in Kenya, but, as it appears that there is a definite 
increase in the number of planters who are, let it be said, toying with 
the idea of putting their holdings into Multi-stem C'offee, the tabulation 
of a few facts which seem to have established themselves on this farm 
during the last seven years, may be of interest to them. 

Let us first take the question of yield per acre. The farm under 
review, planted in or about 1920, can be described V>e8t perhaps as being 
f.a.q., the owner lays no claim to being anything more tlian a f.a.q. 
farmer, and further, during his occupation, the coffee on his holding has 
only received f.a.q. attention in the matter of manuring: about one debbi 
of manure or its equivalent per tree every four years. Moreover, no 
additional cosseting has been given to that portion of the shamba under 
multi-stem so that, the additional tonnage of coffee harvested of late must, 
he thinks, be put down to the fact that the farm likes being under multi¬ 
stem and yields better and more regularly under this system, than it did 
under single-stem. 

For instance, during the years 1932-83 to 1935-86, one hundred and 
thirty acres of coffee yielded at the rate of exactly o cwt. to the acre 
under the single-stem system whilst during the period 1936-37 to 1989-40, 
as converted multi-stem came into bearing, this area averaged out at the 
rate of 6.9 cwts. to the acre. 

From records it is impossible to say that rainfall has been the deter¬ 
mining factor in this increased yield, the root-systems too, are the same 
as of old, but, if asked to give a reason for it, this farmer would answer 
that increased yields have been brought about by (a) the fact that nowadays 
he can get through his pruning quickly and when he wants to, and (6) 
that he finds the number of measures of coffee cherry that it is necessary 
to pick to obtain one ton of clean coffee to be much less now than it was 
when his holding was under the single-stem system. 

It has been found that all types of labour, with the exception of 
any obvious hot favourites for the Mathari Biakes, can prune a multi-stem 
tree and, all labour does so at pruning time. In consequence the work 
is done quickly and no time is w^asted in bidding for the services of 
specialised pruning boys or in teaching new ones, during that period of 
the Coffee farmer's year when it is believed that it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to push on with the job. 

As regards the decrease in numbers of measures necessary to obtain 
one ton of clean coffee, no explanation is offered and in fact one reason 
for agreeing to write this article is to obtain from brother farmers the 
solution to this (to him) phenomenon. Let it suffice to say that, ■whereas 
under single-stem, the number of measures to the ton on this farm was 
always the usual 5/600 J fpr the last four seasons the number has been 
438, 464, 440 and 477, the latter being that 1?elevant tq 198^40, 

when in the season just ended, out of a potential crop of 75 tons oh the 
trees, 53^ tons were marketed on a rainfall of 20,71 inches. Comparison 
of ^the figures for. 1989-40 with those of 1988-84 show that, whereas in 
1933 ou| of a potential erbp of seventy-^ve tons on the trees, only a2f tons 
were marketed on a rainfall of 25.1# inches arid at a measure average 
of ^27 per ton last season, with anothei* phtential crop of sevetttyifive tbsk 
on the farm 68^ tons were market^; At a. measure average ot 477^ on 
only 20.71 inches of rain. ' “ . 
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It is felt that the above figures (apologies for the inclusion of any 
figures in these irmsings) endorse tlie belief that multi-stem coffee is "a 
drought-resistant method of coffee cniltivation and also makes for increased 
yields. 

And now for the consideration of some other possible advantages to 
be gained from this method of coffee cultivation. From experiment it 
would appear that meclianieal cultivation cun be employed very much 
more easily and efficiently in multi-stem coffee. In fact it is the practice 
on this farm nowadays to plow even on the diagonal in the coffee, planted 
8 ft. by 8 ft., wherever the contour of the slopes asks for it; this has 
been found to be of advantage in that erosion can be more easily combated 
than in the past and even if it is found necessary to supplement the 
furrows with small wash-pits in the rainy seasons, it is felt that the pre¬ 
sence of a furrow in the Coffee during the dry weather should stop sheet 
erosion to .a large extent. 

Liao harrows are used in front of weeders and this seems to appeal 
to labour in that it is easy to get at the weeds that are left and weeding 
here goes more smootiily, etii(*iently and quickly than it did in the past. 
Even in blocks where it is impossible to disc before weeding it has not 
been found difficult to get weeding done possibly due to the fact that 
the absence of primaries overhanging the weeds, allows of a stroke being 
made more easily wdth the jembi. 

In addition to the advantages already mentioned in this connection, 
there is the undoubted fact that priming costs are greatly lessened, for, 
at a conservative estimate, the number of trees* pruned per boy per day 
is at least doubled under multi-stem methods. 

Lastly there seems to be indication that multi-stem coffee enjoys a 
certain freedom from pests lor, though Mealybug has not decreased it 
seems from observation that other pests such as autestia and capsid prefer 
single to multi-stern coffee. At any rate when last an attack of autestia 
threatened here, spraying tests showed the infestation likely to be more 
severe in the former type of tree; whilst it has never been considered 
necessary to spray for capsid to date. 

The fears generally expressed in reference to multi-stem seem to be 
that quality may suffer, that size of bean may be lessened, and that pick¬ 
ing will be difficult under this system. So far ratlier the reverse appears 
to be the case as regards this farm, for coffee sold in London a year ago, 
topped the maiket for the week and has again sold at a price well above 
the &lOi) mark this year, unfortunately with no advantage to the owner 
who had sold locally. On the question of size of bean, from information 
supplied by neighbours whose coffee is still under single-stem, the per¬ 
centage of A, and F.B. to other grades, cornjiares most favourably for the 
season just ended. No particular difficulties iu picking have been found 
though perhaps the provision of six foot lengths of fencing wire with a 
stirrup at one end and a hook at the other has helped to do away with 
the pickers’ apprehension of their task and, except in the case of a 
naturally clumsy picker, no picking difficulties,have been experienced iu 
the last few seasons, other than the universal shortage of pickers. It 
seems that the ease with which fallen cherries are seen offset any pre¬ 
judice pickers may have to multi-stem. 

How best to transfer a single-stem into a multi-stem tree will no 
doubt remain a matter of debate for years to come but, at the moment 
planter&L have the choice of one of the following methods: — 

(а) Stumping. 

(б) Cutting off all primaries and leaving the main stem with a breath- 

in|[ aueker at top. 
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(c) Cutting up primarieB (‘Cmbrella-ing’). 

(d) Cutting off all primaries on the eastern side of the tree. 

(e) St\imping at about 3 ft. (> ins. from the ground and establishing 
4/6 bayonet heads at about that height; first taking a crop off the skirt 
left, then one off skirt and heads, finally removing all primaries and 
taking one or two crops off the bayonets while suckers proper are establish¬ 
ing themselves at the desired height from the soil. 

Having tried all these rneth^s, the opinion is presently held that, 
methods (a) and (b) mean tcx) long an absence of crop for them to be 
practicable unless quick returns are of little object and it is decided prefer¬ 
able to give the shamba a full year's rest after say, a bumper crop* 
That (c) does not allow of a good type of sucker being formed unless so 
few primaries are left that they might as well not be there from a cropping 
point of view. That (d) does not throw suckers evenly round the main 
stem but all to one side. So we are left with method (e) which is the 
one now in use here and which appears to have given the best results so 
far, always provided that a sufficient number of bayonet heads are en¬ 
couraged; otherwise they are too stiff and break too easily in picking, 

Finally, perhaps it might be of interest to those who have waded so 
far through this hotch potch, to explain why multi-stem was started here- 
Following a pestilential outbreak of mealybug in 1929 the trees were no 
sooner in shape again than antestia, deciding the writer's cup of scMrrow 
to be far from full and his overdraft far from sufficient, arrived to camp 
on his coffee trees in their millions. For what are now obvious reasons» 
the use of the then usual bait spray only brought back mealybug in such 
quantities that it became obvious that control of antestia by that method 
was obsolete on this farm and that infestation of antestia was cleaned 
up by the passage of time and hand-picking at the usual enormous expense. 
A year's rest, only twenty tons of coffee harvested and back came antestia 
again, so did the mealybug on the only patch baited experimentally, so 
twelve good saws were bought. In Ins exasperation he found it a pleasant 
sensation cutting down coffee trees, the bewilderment of the antestia was 
amusing to watch, and the kuni seemed to burn better than blue gum, 
so in all twenty-five acres were stumped. Then, when the stumps had 
sprouted (for the information of those who may think clean stumping is 
dangerous, all except two sprouted in twenty-five acres), he heard that 
multi-stem did not harbour pests so readily, decided to give the method 
a trial, and, that is the reason why one coffee farmer in Kenya sometimes 
thinks almost kindly of antestia. 

—Bulletin, 


A NEW USE EOR MOLASSES 

A new market for molasses has been opened as a result of the research 
work carried on recently by the Industrial Besearch Bureau of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to determine the effect of molasses on tlie strength of 
lime-surkbi and lime-cement mortars. 

The research has revealed that by usitig molasses for building purposes, 
tiie setting time of the mortars is decreased considerably and the tensile 
strength is generally increased, this being more pronounced durmg the 
early periods. It has also been revealed that there exists an optimum 
percentage of molasses, at which tto strength increases uniformly with 
time, this lying between 10 to 15 per cent. The addition of molasses 
beyond this optimum point, of course, leads to cracking and consequently 
erratic results. 

^ ndi^trM 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

Dl^NLOP RITHI^EP. 

Tlu‘ follrnvin^' {iro exlracts Fro»n llie rrf)orl in The Timen of tho lA'rtv- 
firsf Oidinarv Annual (ininaal of llio Dunlop Rnbhe'r Co., Ltd., 

lield in London tni 241 li April 1940: — 

I talcc il tliat \ou wid all havo road witli pl('as!iir(' tliP saiisfaetorv 

results disei()S(‘d hv ilu' flircM'tors’ }-:‘p(irl and aoeonnls for 1939. These 
did not ('oun* altoi^ndhei* as a siir])ris(‘ lo your board. Tliey are the outeoine 
of many years of spadc'-work and (‘areful pre])aration and j)Ianning. . . . 

Iinprov(nnent eontinued. in spiti* of tlu' tlU’i'atenin*.:’ internatiornil posi¬ 
tion. right up to the onlhrcaik of war. Mn>’eo\<n'. il was not e(aifiiu*d to 
our own (‘oiinliw, but a])p1i(‘d jn-actioally to llie whole of onr \v«)rld 

business. . . . 

The net ])i*ofit ha* llie vear anionnU^d lo C2.Ho3,()00. eoin))ared with 

1^],501.000 in 1938. ... 

Overnean Con)patticH .—This grou]) shows I he great improvement. Its 
profits are nearly nine times greater than in the previous year, and aeeonni 
for over iialf tin* incn'ase in the total profits of the company. . . . 

Tliere was a nolewcadhy exj>ansion in the business of the two latest 
additions to the companies’ factories overseas—those in India and South 
Afri('a—imd. substantial ])rotits aeoued to tlu* ])arent company. The 
managements of tlu'se fact(n*it*s are working in (dose eo-operation with 

their rtispeedive (roverninents and are thus able lo make a us(d‘nl conti'i.- 
hution to the common war effort. . . . 

Air. Risc'ley asked if the chairman coedd enlighten them a little more 
on the reasons for tlie startling inerease in profits from tL5(iO.O()9 to 
4:2,858,000. ... 

The Chairman lhankcnl INFr. Riseley for his kind remarks. Witli regard 
to what had been described as the* startling increase in the protits, that 
did not c.ome as a surprise to the hoard, hnl was the outcome of a policy 
followed for some years in hroadi'iiing the basis of tlu‘ir business and 
establishing factories oversc'as. Not a single one of their overseas com¬ 
panies had failed this year lo contribute to the ]>rofits, Tbidr overseas 
figures ww(‘, as he had already stated, nearly niiu' times wind they w^ere 
in 1988, and re])resent(Ml considerably more than a moiety of the increased 
|>rofit. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The following are the ajiproxiinate (uirrent prices in Kottayam on 
25th May 1940: — 

Rubber, including export licenses ... 54.00 cents a Ib. 

Rubber Export Quota • ... 18.00 cents a lb. 

1st quality rubber •• •• 85.00 ('.ents a lb. 
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WIRE WOOL FOR SCRAPING COFFEE STEMS 

We publish for the information of membeis the following letter 
received from (commander H. F. Carey, of Yercaud, together with a note 
by the Coffee Scientific. Officer:—- 

During my service I encountered this substance Wire Wool, wdiere 
it W'as used for certain polishings. 

It is very like thougli not identical with the material with which 
‘Pan Scourers’ are made. So T got some Pan Scourers and tried them 
on scraping the stems of coffee trees and found them idetd, as they 
smoother! the stems beautifully without bruising them or taking the bai'k 
off to the ‘green’ or inner bark. 

My Pan Scourers cost me 4 annas each, plan postage. This is a 
prohibitive price for a coffee planter, especially if tbere is much scraping 
to be done. Also, the Pan Scourer is a ‘finished’ article whicli is unneces¬ 
sary for the purpose, if not indexed undesirable. What we require is the 
raw material from which wo can take off just as much as w^e need and 
no more. I have never heard the cost of wire wool, but 1 imagine it to 
be between 15 and 25 shillings per ewt., pre-war. 1 fancy one cwt. 
would last an estate of 200 acres for five years, or thereabouts. It does 
not wear out oii such a job. 

On 30th January last I wrote and asked Col. Brock for information 
on the subject. 

In his reply dated 3-4-40 he regrets he can give me no information 
himself and has put the matter in the hands of Messrs. Peirce, Leslie & 
Co., Ltd., London, but they had not then replied to him. 

Should any of your mernbers be interested in the subject T w^ould 
welcome co-operafion in procuring this material because 1 am convinced 
that it is the very best for scraping, as for instance, for borer (Xylothropus 
quadripes). 


Note on Commander Carey’s letter on the use of ‘Wire Wool’ by 
Mr. W. W. Mayne, Coffee Scientific Officer, IJ.P.A.S.I. 

The idea of using wire wool for scrubbing coffee stems appears quite 
a good one. At the same time highly efficient results can be obtained 
with sections of coconut husk with coarse gunny made into rough gloves 
and such materials are usually readily available locally. 


T. HABBISON 

Thomas Harrison, aged 83, proprietor of Prospect Estate, 
Kil-Kotagiri, died on his estate on 2l8t May 1940. 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 


The iHHV seasojj's report liati not yet been received. 

RUBBER. —London Rubber on .lime 4, 11)40, 12 3/1 Od. (lluyers). 


The Colombo Market 


(Issued by the Colombo Brokers* Association.) 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea 


Bouin Indian Tea (contd.) 


Hrooklands 

Sales on 
May 21 & 28, 1940 
... 71/78 

Connemara 

58 

Devi view 

69 

Dunsandlo 

... 70/72 

0 lenmorgan 

... ... 65/66 

Heaven ford 

56 

Kadalaar 

70 

Kaniiiainallay 

9tl 

Mailoor 

57 

Maualaroo 

... ... 67 / 68 

Ncelgiri 

... 57/59 

Pachaiinallai 

71 

I'aniiimade 

... ... 65 / 68 

Pcriakanal 

71 


Selalipann 
Singara 
IJralikal 
Velonio 
Wei beck 


Sales on 
May 21 & 28, 1940 
71/76 
70 
10 lU 
75 
68 


Kudbeb 

Sale on 
May 23, 1940 

Kibbed Smoked Sheet ... 541 

Contract Crepe ... 51] 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 48 to 6l>^ 

Brown Scrap Crepe ... 47^ to 48§ 


The Madras Market 


Current on Oth June^ 1940 

Since our last report a fortnight ago, business in the local market has if possible 
dwindled to smaUer .proportions. The Tew buying orders which had been in evidence 
have either been executed or withdrawn, and there are practically no fresh orders 
coming to take their place. This is probably a perfectly natural corollary and it is 
unlikely that investors or professional opeiators will be prepared to increase their 
commitments until the news from the battle front gives cause for greater tronfideiice. 
Under‘these conditions it is natural that the only factor controlling prices is supply 
and demand. Under ptesent conditions share values bear only a remote relation to 
their intrinsic worth or dividend prospects. The Calcutta Stock Exchange continues 
to remain closed, but the Bombay market has been open for the greater part of the 
fieriod under review^ for ordinary cash dealings except in those sliares on the forward 
list. Business in the latter will commence next w^eek. Locally, the market has been 
cmdned to cash dealings. The security market has ruled steady to dull and business 
in this section is a matter of negotiations. 3|% Paper closes steady at Rs. 89}. Early 
this w^eek 0ovor^ent announced its Defence loan programme which takes the form of 
(1) war saving dsrtihcates with a currency of lO .yoars* giving an average yield of 8}% 
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t'rc‘(‘ ot tax; (2) a aix year loan earuin" ititerest at 8% per annuni payable half yearly 
,siibjc<‘t 1() tax. Applications for ilic former are restricted to a triiniiinun of Kh. 5,000 
and the latter Ks, 15,000. 

liublxr .—Since onr hist report the j>tiee of rid>ber has hardened in Jjondon, advancing 
to over 121d. In cc)nliast to this, values of all local shares have ^shovvn a definitely 
easier trend. Very little interest is luMiig sliown in local rubber shares and althougli 
the selling pressure is only limited, il. is obvious that if further realisations have to be 
made to finanee losses jneiirred in other sections of H»e market, then further declines 
are inevitable. Tlu' market closes narrow and is likely to be highly sensitive tp good 
or bad news from tlm war zone, (’oorgs, in spile of the announcenierjt of a 20% 
interim dividctid, ri'inain unchanged with sellers at Ks. 27 (*mu dividend. Coehin 
Malabars were marked lower at iis. 6-8 whilo Midlands >\'ere available behnv Ks. 4. 
Thirumbadis were alsf> oflored at Ke. 1-7 while d’ropieals and Kalpettas changed hands 
at Rs. J5. Small business was possihlo iji Travaneore Rubbers at Rs. fi-4 with likely 
sellers over. No business was recorded throughout the period under review in any of 
the sterling issues. According to latest <‘ahle advices, pric'es are very Jiomiual, 
Malayalams closing at 2()/3d., Itani Travaueoies at lo/fi and Kerala Calieiits at l/‘^(L 

Tca.'i .—Business in this st'ction was re^istrieted and most issues have recorded declines. 
Pet.rmades have dropped to Rs. 25-8 sellers and iVriakaramalaiH to Rs. .lfi-8. (.'heiuhra 
Ikutks were also slightly lower at. Ks. 8-2. Siuall husine.ss was put through in Nilgiri 
NeeruguJuli at 12 as,. 1ml Iht're wercN still sellers over at the e)os(‘. Tnited Nilgiris were 
ottered at around Rs. 105 wliih^ Highland .l'ro<luee ehanged hands at Rs. 24-12 as. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

Miiij li, 1010 to M4iy 25, 1040—(/nc/us/re) 

{Statiom arc arranged in order alffhabetically souih to norths ami those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

1 

Pirsl 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-’40 

Total 

Stations 

2. Kalthuritty ... 

2-93 

N.R. 

( 

15-10 !18-03 

25. Koiagiri 

3. Kallar B’dge 

386 

0-61 

i4-7a Ijy® 

Ootacamund... 

i. Koney 

8. Twyford 

5-70 

0*47 

15-23 121-40 

*27. Yercaud 

5*71 

2-07 

14*54 122*32 

30. Hevarshola 

9. Petiimudi ... 

347 

3 85 

19*21 1.26 53 

T.B.8. ...! 

10. Kalaar 

3-28 

405 

13-81 21-14 

31. Calicut 

11. Chittavurrai... 

2-60 

1*83 

lS-7a |20-22. 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

12. Bodi’kanur... 

... 

0*50 

8-17 1 8-67 

30. Vayitri 

13. Cochin 

2-50 

2-77 

9-38 lu-6$ 

34. Manantoddi... 

14 . Mooply 

1*89 

1*80 

13-57 il7 26 

3^. Bilgiris 

38. pQuibetta ... 

16. Pachaimallai 

2‘89 

1-12 

14-32 il8-^. 

16. Mudis 

3-35 

2*01 

15*37 i20'n 

30* Coovercolly ... 

17. POLLACHI 

4‘62 

0*96 

6-21 11-79 

41. Kadamane ... 

18. Ropeway 

Waterfall ... 

4-90 

! 0*57 

1 

8-86 !14-33 

43. Hertbisub’gey 
40. Ralehonnur... 

21. Kerala Estate 

. 3-40 

3-88 


16. Mangalobe... 

22. Kadayattam 

1-35 

0U6 


47. Hadba4 

24, Cocknoor 

1*48 


13-99 15-66 

__ 


2-17 

i 0*84 

116‘72 

19*73 

1-61 

i 0 77 

1 9-61 

11-99 

3.49 

i 4*66 

8*51 

16-66 

0*65 

N.R. 

5*92 

6-S7 

2-99 

2-18 

6*10 

11-27 

2-32 


6-30 

8-62 

0*82 

0*58 

8*90 

10-30 

0*29 

1 30 

6 78 

K’37 

3-61 

3*09 

6‘93 

13*63 

0-37 

0*33 

7*20 

7*70 

0-49 

0*51 

8*89 

9*89 

0-03 

2*19 

7*67 . 

h*89 

... 

N.R, 

8*18 

8*18 

0-01 

3*37 

6*19 

9*57 

0 12 

3*83 

2*47 

3-42 


5*30 

0*48 

5*78 


K.B. » Nb Hitutli Received/ 
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EDITORIAL 

The It.R.l. Planters' Bulletin Xo. II of Mm.v liM(l contains an article 
on ‘Santobrite’ as a preservative of latex. Santobrite is the sodium salt 
of pentachlorplienol and according to the Ruhher Research Institute, 
Malaya, whilst it cannot l)c desciihcd as heing the ideal preservative, it 
has many features to reconuuend it. 

The essentials of a latex preservative are set out as follows: — 

‘The first essential of a preser\ati\c is of course that it shall enable 
latex to remain fluid over long periods. It can do so by lauitralising the 
effects of the coagulating enzymes and by killing the bacteria always 
present in field latex, thus rendering tlie latex sterile. There are also 
other requirements wliich should be satisfied. The material should not 
bv^ dangerous to handle; it should be free from toxicity which would involve 
risk either in its use on the plantation or when the goods made frt>rn latex 
preserved with it are in use; it sliould not havt^ an offensive odour; nor 
affect the colour and stability of the latex; it sliuiild react favourably to 
manufacturing processes. Moreover, its eost should come within well- 
established limits. These may be considered as general reijuirements only. 
Specific properties of each individual material also liave to be consideied. 

‘No material has hitherto been found which fulfils the above conditions 
completely but ammonia is the most satisfactory. The disadvantages of 
ammonia, which have been enumerated many times, may be stated briefly 
as foliowg:~ 

(1) It is volatile and unpleasant to work with. 

(2) It is a hydrolysing agent, and reacts with substances present in 
latex, causing variations in stability on storage. 

(8) The presence of ammonia interferes with processing in the rubber 
factory and it has in some cases to he removed before the latex can be 
utilised.* 

Particulars are given of the relative costs of preserving latex with 
and with Santobrite, which suggest that the latter makes |x)s- 
sible a substantial saving in costs, 
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‘Santobrite is a relatively cheap material and is vised^as^jja presefvijitiye 
iti-many industries, one of its chief uses beinj^ for preserving timfers sucJi 
as railway sleepers. Under the present fluctuating market conditions rela¬ 
tive costs can only be calculated approximately. Tlie prices of Santobrite 
ill May 1939 were as follows (c.i.f.^ Eastern port): — 


10 tons and over 
5 tons and under 10 tons 
1 ton and under o Ions 
10 cvvts. and under 1 ton 
Less thau 10 cwts. 


1(W. 

per 

U). 

104(7. 

1)01’ 

11). 

llrf. 

per 

lb. 

1 «. 

per 

lb. 

1 ». 

plus 



If we take the present piice of ammonia as 50 cents (Straits) per lb. 
and the price of Santobrite as the same the rel.ativo costs of preserving 
1,000 11). of 88-40% latex in the two cases would be: — 

(1) With ammonia 

7 lb. at 50 cents per lb. ... = $3.50 

(2) With Santobrite (0.3%) and ammonia (0.1%) 

1 lb. ammonia ... ... = $0.50 

3 lb. Saniobrite at 50 cents pe>r lb. ~ $1.50 


$2.(K) 


By \ising a proportion of Santobrite ibero is thus at present a nett 
saving of $1.,>0 on the cost of the preservative for tn’eiy 1,000 Ih. 
(KK) gallons) of latex* The use of Santobrite involves a small reduction 
in the dry-rnhber-content of tlie latex, since it has to be added to the 
latex in the form cd a 25% solution; this reduction is only small (about 
0.3%). ^ 

Suflicicut evidence lias now l)een obtained to show that the ]>roperties 
of rubber made from Santobrite-preserved latex ap])ear to be in every way 
ns sutisfacdiorv as those of rubber manufactured from ammonia-preserved 
latex. ’ 

Finally, with regard to the future possibilities, the Bulletin says: — 

‘The question of chief intei'(*st to the producer is whether Santobrite 
will replace ammonia as a preservative in the future. In this connection 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the latex industry has been built up 
from the beginning on the basis of using ammonia as a preservative and 
the technique of preparing ammonia-preserved latex on the plantation and 
of using it in the factory is well established. Contracts usually stipulate 
that ammonia must he used as a preservative unless alternative materials 
ar(‘, specifically mentioned. Further it will probably always be necessary 
to use a proportion of ammonia even if bactericides such as Santobrite 
come into general use. Their adoption will depend largely on the attitude 
of the large producers, which will reflect the demands of their manufactur¬ 
ing connections in the consuming countries. 

‘It is known that Santobrite latex is favoured by some manufacturers 
and it has been stated in the press that one large producer is now’ using 
Santobrite us a preservative. This use may have been dictated by the 
prevailing conditions regarding supplies but we are of opinion that the 
use of alternative bactericides such as Santobrite will gradually expand 
in the future. 

‘We are informed that supplies of Santobrite are coming into this 
country, and should any producer called upon to supply latex prepared 
with this material, the Institute is in a position to supply any technical 
advice required regarding its use/ . ' 
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THE MALAYAN TEA INDUSTRY IN 1939 

By D. tL Grwi, AgncuHural Economist. 

VliiCEH 

The wholesale priec ol‘ tea was fairly steady for the hrst eight mouths 
of tlie year. From the outbreak of war Loudon prices of tea w^ere uol 
quoted. Table 1 shows the average ]>rices obtained on the London market 
for tea of Malayan origin, and, for purposes of comparison, the prices 
obtained on that market for ttni from other countries. 


TABLE I 


London Prit cs of Tea 
per lb. 


Malayan 


1939 


! Number 
of 

Packages 
Up- |Low* 
land i land 


Prices 


Upland Lowland 


Ceylon 


Java 


India India 
North ! South 


Sumatra 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 




s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

s. 


.T. 

d. 

s. 

' ' ' ' 

d. 

s. d. 

390 

474 

1 

2*30 


11-68 

1 

2-96 


11-70 

1 

1*18 

1 

1*72 

10-65 

302 

140 

1 

3 


11-63 

1 

3-07 

1 

0.09 

1 

1*16 

1 

1*80 

10-83 

132 

502 

1 

2-75 


11-63 

X 

3*95 

1 

1-25 

1 

0-68 

1 

2-44 

10*65 

208 

316 

1 

3-50 

1 

0-12 

1 

4-49 

1 

3-40 

1 

0*91 

1 

2*95 

11*28 

240 

294 

1 

3-42 

1 

0-25 

1 

3-89 

1 

2 

1 

1*17 

1 

3*35 

11*53 

148 ' 

426 

1 

3*50 , 

1 

0*29 

1 1 

3-05 I 

1 

0*67 1 

1 

1*99 

1 

2*23 

11*08 

130 i 

546 

1 

2-88 1 


11*94 

1 

2-15 ‘ 

1 1 

0*40 

1 

2*11 

1 

0-86 1 

10*09 

432 ’ 

454 

1 

2-45 


11-91 

1 

2*83 

1 

1*47 


3*94 

1 

1*07 

10*95 

1782 ! 

ii 

1 










! 
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THE TEA AtljliEEMENT 

Under the first luteriiatioual Tea Agreement, which terminated on 
dlst March 1988. Miilayu undertook iliat the area planted between the 
end of 1936 (when Malaya entered the Agreement), and the date of its 
tenninatiou should not exceed 3,(XK) acres, and that the total area planted 
in Malaya by the end of thi*. first Agreement should not exceed G,0(X) acres. 
Owing to a number of reasons, the total area, planted by the end of iho 
first Agi'eement was only 4,716 acres. 

Following protracted discussions between tlie Malayan Government 
and the Intemafional Tea Committee, llie Government requested the 
United Planting Association of Malaya to form a Tea Planters' Committee 
and to appoint a negotiator. This course was followed, and the Committee 
appointed Sir John Hay Jis its London representative for negotiating with 
the International Tea Coiinnittee. 

The agreement eventually reached was that Malaya would limit plant¬ 
ing during the currency of the second Agreement, which terminates on 
31st March 194B, so that the total area to be planted might be expected 
to produce the equivalent of Malaya's probable future tea consumption. 

4 
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It was cstiinatud that aii additional 10,0()() acres would hi^ swtiicieut to 
ensure this obje(d. 

Applications for pennission to plant tea during the p(*riod 1989 to 
I\laj‘(di 1948 were invited to be made from 01 h July to 0th September 1989, 
and before the end of the yeai’ applications iiad Ix'en received for the whole 
of the area allowed under lla^ Agreement. Lictuices were issued to cover 
planting in 1989 and 1940. and the balance of allotment reserved for the 
applicants, to wlioin in due course licences wdll be issued to cover 1941 
and 1942-48 (to end March 81st) provided that, they have fulfilled the 
planting programme for 1989 and 1940. 

The arrangements have worked smoothly, and although the planting 
piogramme for 1989 on most estates could not l>e fulfilled, ow'ing to un¬ 
suitable weatlier, it. is anlici])at('d that the leeway will be made up during 
the year 1940. 


AllEA UNDER TEA 

The total area planted with tea in jVIadaya. showing years of planting, 
is given in Table II. It will lx* noticed that the figures for 1987 and 1988 
differ from those given in the review of tlie industry for 1988. The present 
figures are c.ompiled from qiu'stioimaires sent to all estates at the end of 
l{^19, and may therefore be considered the more accurate. 

The table given in tlie review for 1988 referred to estates (jnly. A 
note was made to tlu*, efilect that there were, in addition, areas of tea 
planted on small holdings iiggr(‘gating 559 acres. Ahnost all tliestJ small 
areas are known to (*-ontain very old plants. All these ureas, to a tot.ul 
of 583 acres, have now been considered as ti*a plant(‘d Ud'ore 1980 and 
includod in Table 11. 


TABLE 11 

Total Aroa J^lauted with Tra, Malaya 


(/Icrctf) 


— 

1 

Before 

1 1930 

1930 1931 

1932 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 jl039j 

Total 

Area 

Reserve 

Land 

upland 

areas 

i' ■ 1 . 

86 

43 

52 

269 

336 

781 


I i 

600 

i 

1 

3,756 

5,437 

Lowland 

areas.*. 

OSj 325 164 
1,620| 188| 63 

6 


6 

81 

88 

321 

! 

S78 

336 

3,287 

3,140 

Total... I 

1,718' 513! 227 

i ; 

92 

43 

i 

58 


424 

1,102 

1,580 

936 

7,043 

8,577 


The disii’ibuiiou of tlie areas is as folloW'S:*—Johore 49 acres, Selangor 
41313 acres, Negri Sernbilau 9 acres. Renik (> acres, Tahang 4 across, Penang 
4 acres, Malacca 1 acre. It is hoped in 1940 to check up these areas as 
the total may be considered as a conservative cstirnatt*. 

Of the total area of 8,750 acaes of upland toi, 8,696 acres are situated 
at Cameron Highlands. 

The distribution of tlk? lowland planted ureas, by Htates, is as fol¬ 
lows:—Selangor 2,015 acres, Perak Bid acres, Pahang 5 acres, Negri Sem- 
bilan 82 uores, Kedah 805 ucies, Johore 49 uct^es, Maluoca 1 acre, Penang 
0 ucres^i 
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The total area of land planted with tea at the end of 1989 was 
7,048 acres, of which 980 acres were planted during the year under revi(HV. 
The year was for the most part hot and <lry, rains tmcertain and not 
seasonal. These factors materially atlle(*ted planted prf>grarnrnes on many 
estates. 


PRomTcTiox 

The estate production of tea in 1989 amounted to 1,818,094 lbs. as 
compared with an estimate^ made* in 1987 of l,r)89,0(K) lbs. The actual 
production was 558.019 lbs. upland and 754,475 lbs. lowland, and tlie 
estimat(* was 545,000 lbs. upland and 994,(MX) lbs. lowland. The piodue- 
t ion by States in the lowlands was: Selangfn* 421,448 lbs., Perak 
lo7.1()4 ll)S. . Negri Senibilau 8,J808 lbs.. Kedah 222,500 lbs. These* tigur(*s 
tend to continn the opinion stated in the report last year that the prodia*- 
tion of tea per acre on u)>land estates may be greater than the present 
generally aceeptcul figures, and lowland production ratlier less than anti(*i- 
pated. Crops in the Vtiar under review, however, wore generally below 
th(^ average due to tla* long dry spt‘lls vvdiicb rt^tarded tla* ‘Ousbing* of the 
hushes. 

Tfa> produetioii of tea On small headings in the lowdands is unknown, 
hut, judged by an insf)e(*lion of the eoiHlilion of mauy of tln*se small areas, 
it is probably in tlu^ region of 450 lbs. pu*!* acre, giving, for the year 1989. 
a produ(*tion from this souret* of 240.0(M) lbs. 

The total pnMliiction of tea in Malaya in 19»89 was therefort> 
1,558,094 lbs., as eonipanal with l,4ti7.80(^) ll)s. in H)88 and 1.251.071 lbs. 
in 1937. 

The> annual production of tea on (‘states is shown in Table III. It 
will b(‘ noted that the (*xports of Afalayan-grow'u tea declined, wdiile sales 
for local consumption have* iiutrease.d. Stoc'ks of tea held on estates at 
the end of the year arnonnied to 59,965 lbs. uplands and 78.882 lbs. low¬ 
lands, a total of 188,297 Ihs. 


t.\iu;r in 

Mntayan l^rodurtioti and Exportfi of Tva 
(Kh I all's only) 

in Ibfi, 
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j ported 

locally 
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1930 


.... 


1 

95.040 ; 35,730 

59,310 

95,040 

! 

35,7301 59,310 

1931 




127.988 

31,000 

95,662 

127,988 

31,000 95.662 

= 16,4721 126,262 

1932 

47382 


3,161 

138,694: 16,472 

123,101 

143,076 

1^3 

39,440 

6,^ 

29,958 

172.449! 59,952 

118,997 

211,889 

59,9421 146,955 

1934 

115,874 

44,072 

64,510 

228,497 

74,843 

152,789 

344,371 

118,9151 217,299 

1935 

212,927 

163,787 

30,431 

418,735 

238,189 

173,583 

210,788 

031,662 j 

401,976 1 204,014 

1936 

327,796 

253,308 

79,162 

616.970 

397,074 

944,766 ! 

650,382 ; 289,950 

1937 

373,767 

283,026 

182,491 

627.304 

400,026 

229;113 

1,001,071 i 

583,052 1 411,544 

1938 

mm 

rn.rn 

292,296 

198,978 

709.652 

455,007 

235,646 

1,217,306 : 

747,303 1 434,624 

1939 

265,403 

286,211 

754,475 

382,468 

332,261 

1,313,094 i 

647,871! 618,472 
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CONSUMPTION 

The consumption of tea in Malaya may be taken to comprise the 
sum of net imports, local sales of Malayan-j^TOwn tea, and the produce 
of small holdings. The total consumption in Malaya in 1939 was, on this 
})asis, 4,392,288 lbs., as compared with 4,150.540 lbs. in 1938 and 
5,542.171 lbs. in 1937, or a little over f Ih. per head of population. No 
inh^rmation of stocks of tea carried by dcjilers from one year to another 
is aA^ailable, so that figures of total consumption in any one year must bo 
treated as only approximately correct. 


TABLE TV 

Net Jwporlft of Tea info Malaya 



Black 

Green 

Total Net Imports 

Year 

1 Quantity 

Value 

1 

Quantity Value 

1 Quantity 

Value 


lbs. 

$ 

lbs. $ 

1 lbs. 

$ 


1923 


1 



6,828,977 

2,391,264 

1924 


i 

••• 

... 

7.176,274 

2.783,349 

1925 



•4* 


7,825,840 

3,138,327 

1926 



• f • 


9,664,809 

3,947,613 

1927 



• •• 

... 

9.539,195 

4,041,901 

1929 




... 

8,647,440 

3,769,141 

1929 


... 

... 


10,152,422 

3,885,275 

1930 


... 


... 

8.732,453 

2,872,220 

1931 


... 

• • • 


6,845,748 

1,665,644 

1932 

3,498,909 

725,119 

944,474 

290,450 

4,443,383 

1,015,569 

1933 

2,404,482 

537.059 

836,135 

317,091 

: 3,240,617 

854,150 

1934 

3,264,661 

764,634 1 

1,177,582 

i 472,211 

4,422,243 

1,236,845 

1935 

2,674,599 

717,118 

1.384,957 

507,068 

1 4,059,556 

1,224,186 

1936 

2,307,188 

408,769 

1,587,405 

498,135 

1 3,894,593 

906.904 

1937 

2,709,302 

440,905 

2,171,325 

625,962 

; 4,880,627 

1,066.867 

193S 

1 2,170,856 

445,939 

1,295,060 

332,145 

! 3,465,916 

778,084 

19,39 

2,653,512 

599,327 

1 

880,294 

241,515 

1 3,533,816 

840,842 


Imports of 1)1 ack and green tea were not shown separately before 1932. 

—The Malayan Agrirullural Jonrnal, May 1940. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT, U.P,A.S.I. 

Notice is hereby given that the Third Annual General Meeting of the 
Subscribers to the T^abour Department of the IT.P.A.S.I. will be held at 
‘Glenview’, Ooonoor, on Thursday the eighth day of August 1940 com¬ 
mencing at 2-30 p.m* , 

Resolutions which have to go before the jneeting should be in the 
hands of the Director, Labour Department, Coimbatore, one calendar 
month before that date. 


t 


By order of the Control Committee, 

(Sd.) A. H. MAOKp, 
Directorj Labour Def^rtmen^t^ 
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STORIES FROM A PLANTERS’ CLUB 

‘RADIO FAR LAND’ 

By ^Jefj^ 

‘I wonder when the Navy is going to do something about Far Land’, 
remarked the Oldest Planter casually; but the casualness was overdone: 
the old fellow was obviously bursting with suppressed news and self- 
importance. . . . Receiving, us lie had hoped, no reply (for, as readers 
of the Chronicle have good reason to know, the O.P. can be a monumental 
bore on occasions—and we feared the worst) he continued: — 

‘As the Report, which 1 have sent to the Admiralty, will have been 
released for publication by now, I am free to relate to you the extra¬ 
ordinary facts of this affair as they occurred. . . . ’ 

‘You will remember that Merston was called up recently. And here 
I will digress to remark that Merston w'as over forty, and yet I see all 
you young fellows still sitting here every evening, instead of, more appro¬ 
priately, in a troop-carrier or a pursuit-plane. V\"orse! There are, even, 
retired officers among you, of many years service, still frittering away 
their time mismanaging tea estates wJien they should be hurling themselves 
against enemy tanks on dhe Westeiai Front I' And here the old gentleman 
glared accusingly at Jeff: a wizened and purblind young fellow of rising 
forty-seven, wfiose diminutive size had procured for him a prolonged im¬ 
munity from enemy shot and shell, between 1915 and 1919, with a con¬ 
sequently prolonged (and profoundly unappreciated) experience of trench 
warfare. 

Leaving this superannuated warrior to contemplate the probable result 
of the suggested tank-impact, with the appropriate emotions, the Oldest 
Planter continued:—‘Well, Merston, before leaving his estate, bequeathed 
me his experimental wireless set, and it was through this instrument that 
I got, quite unexpectedly, into touch with Radio har Land.’ 

‘After listening to tlie 9-bO p.rn. New's Bulletin, 1 w^as idly twiddling 
one of the knobs on MerstoiFs set when 1 heard a thm-sounding voice 
coming through on no recognised wave-length. The voice spoke in Finglish, 
and i was m time to hear wiiat was an explanatory introduction to the 
broadcast. The speaker said that only a very tew^ people in the w^orld 
W'ould be able to hear his message as his transmitter was of an experi¬ 
mental type, and he mentioned Merston as being the owmer of one of 
the few possible receivers. The (iovernment W ireless btation on Far 
Land was, he said, in the hands of the (iernums; so that his instrument 
was the only link between Great Britain and that Island. ’ 

‘As it IS quite likely that 1 am the only person with whom the Far 
Land operator has so far been able to get into touch, 1 at once made 
careful notes of his broadcast, and despaiched them by Air Mail to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and it was fortunate indeed that i happened 
to turn that knob at the psychological moment. . . .’ 

‘Far Land, as you probably know% is one -of the many floating islands 
of the bouth Pacific, and is about the same size as the isle of W ight. It 
was colonized by jieople from all parts of the British Isles, some fifty 
years ago, and so cun be regarded as a microcosm of the Mother Country, 
except as regards the small and contented Polynesian population, with 
their lung, who reigns under the suzerainty of the British Government. 
Cannibalism has long been discarded by the native population as definitely 
demode and the aboriginal inhabitants are now well on their way towards 
a high standard of civilization. * 

‘From the information 1 received by Radio, the iklond was taken hy 
S 
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surprise, and mosl nf it has been occupied by an ovei uhehning German 
force which had been lurking in a. Brazilian harbour before the war, with 
this object in view. A small British garrison still holds out, however, in 
the mountainous interior of the Island, and it is from this stronghold that 
the Radio messages ar^e sent. The main object of the broadcasts, of course, 
is to give the British Admiralty the approximate position of the Island 
and to request that a relieving squadron may be sent to evict the Germans 
as soon as possible; but some description of the life the Islanders are 
having to lead \inder German domination may be of interest to you, as it 
accurately describes the sori of r(5gime which the emmiy would like to 
inflict upon Great Britain.’ 

'Refugees, from the German-occupied area, re 2 )ort that the invaders’ 
first act was to impose Martial Law and institute the "Gestapo”. This 
latter organisation at once introduced the usual vexatious ordinance, such 
as Curfew and so on, including humiliating dress rogulations under which 
the Polynesian Far Landers were jn-ohibited from wearing European clothes. 
Even the highly respected Royal Family came luuha* the ban, and so have 
had to disc.ard their 8avile Row suits for the palm-leaf kilts, and coconut 
oil, of their ancestors. 8o far as the ladies are concerned, it has to be 
admitted that their ])resent “creations”, plus a sharks-teeth necklace 
or two, are definitely more attractive tlian the unsightly “Moth(*T Hub¬ 
bard” smocks insisted iq^on by llie rather purifanical missionaries who 
previously dictated the feminine fashions.’ 

‘All Jews are, of course, herded into a Concentration Camp; and, 
though it has to be recorded, in all honesty, that the rest of the population 
arc bearing up under this enforced separation with almost unseemly cheer- 
ftilness, it is a matter for congratulation that the Native I^olice, who are 
now in charge of these Jews, are reacting honcnirably to their English 
training, and refuse to employ Gc'stapo methods to enforce discipline. ’ 

‘A Sports-Palast has been built at Farport. in which the Germans 
have attempted to jjopidarize their rule by staging boxing contests, and 
so on; but this has not worked out quite as they expected, due to the 
German referees’ incurable habit of awai’ding all fights to their own country¬ 
men, irrespective of points and knock-outs, to say nothing of the deplor¬ 
able Nazi habit of taking off I he gloves in the middle of a round and 
hitting below the belt when the non-German looked like winning—l>oxing 
being considered as u brancli of ‘'total” warfare, it would seem. , . 

‘it has to bCi recorded, to his honour, that the (’aptaiii of one of the 
German cruisers, who belonged to the small minority of good sportsmen 
among them, protested vehemently against these enormities; hut he was 
very quickly ruled out of order, and found himself under the surveillance 
of the Gesiapo for his troubh'. Indeed (such is the fanaticisiti of these 
gentry), the 1(X)% Nazis proclaimed that, as the gallant Captain s name 
was von Prtschtkszlmsky, he was obviously of Polish origin, and therefore 
“no true German”; and wlien they went on to elicit the damning fact that 
his great great grandmother had been of Finnish extraction, von P. was 
lucky to escape mternment in the. Coheentmtion Camp for Non-Gertnnmc 
Crypto-Aryans. * 

, 'Of course the invaders had a stab at starting a Fifth Column by 
attempting to suborn the few Mosleyites in the IslaiKl, as they were 
apparently under the ludicrous misappi’ehension that all such persons are 
necessarily pro-Nazi. They were very promptly disillusioned, however, 
when one of the aforementioned Mosleyites was caught in the act of 
htowing up the largest petrol and oil dump in the jKissessicm of tlie 
Qermans. The fact that this Patriot, after facing the Nazi firing squad 
fdoieiyily enough*, d^d without shouts^ a slogan of any kind^ oofiviitmed 
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the Germans that they had nothing to hope from that qinirter, and that 
**unrestricted frightfulness’* was the only coui^o to take with these 
obdurate English.’ 

‘But even “unrestricted frightfiilnoss” has it’s limits. You can’t put 
an entire population uj) against tlie wall and shoot them for refusing to 
say “Heil Hitler”—and the Fur Islanders, as one man, flatly refused to 
say it, except in derision, or at the most inappropriate moments. . . . 
Indeed, this “Heil Hitler” business is the cause of constant friction be¬ 
tween the Islanders and their temporary over-lords, and leads to some 
not unamusing incidents. For instance, there was the ease of the little 
Cockney foreman, who was hailed before the German mfigistrate for being 
out of doors after ‘‘{jurfew”. When asked, menacingly, for an explanation, 
he piped up (all in one hrcatli): “Well Gov’nor, I was onl^^ irin’ to walk 
orf the effecks of ion much Koasidye and pile ile ’ftler!” The Magistrate, 
being a gross feeder liiinself, and flattered at being (as be tliought) mis¬ 
taken for H.E. the Governor, decided that the explanation was reasonable 
enough, and that the atterripied “hoiling” of Hitler was very gratify¬ 
ing (!)—and dismissed the case.' 

‘Then, at the other end of the soiaal scale, there was the incident of 
tho ex-Govenior’s daughter, Lady Ophelia C^atchpole-Grandisson.' 

‘For some time this unfortunati* lady had endured the attentions of 
an Oher-Leiitnaut on tlie (lerinan (loverhor’s Staff. Matters came to a 
head wlien the Ober-Tieiilnant proposed matrimony and became violently 
amorous in the process; whereupon, his intended bride bit liis ear almost 
in two, explaining sweetly that it was an Old British Custom, and that a 
girl can’t be. expected t(^ know her true feelings about a suitor until she 
has bitten his ears similarly at least half-a-dozen times. . . .’ 

‘A marked coolness has been noted, since, on the part of the Ober- 
Leutnant, and it is considered unlikely that the Anglo-German wedding- 
bells will ring at tlie Lutheran (’hurch, Farpori, after all.* 

‘From the foregoing, and a host of similar incidents, it w’ould seem 
that our people in Far Lniid are keeping their end up very well; though 
they will naturally ho pleased to see that relief squadron arriving.’ 

‘Tlic whole story seems so incredible that I sometimes wonder if I 
didn’t dream it all’, declared the Oldest Planter. ‘Indeed’, he went on, 
‘I waft feeling rather drowsy on the night the message came through. . • 

‘Yes’, sneered Hybrow, ‘and T suppose you dreamt that you wrote 
that Report whicli you mentioned just now? The fact of the matter is: 
You haven’t inflicted any of your balderdash on us for some time, and 
thought it about time that you did I' 

At this, the Oldest Planter rallied gamely: ‘At any rate’ he said 
‘you get my balderdash, as you call it, for nofhiug: whereas, T perceive 
that you have recently invested eight annas on the “Spillikan Crime 
Special” which I see sticking out of your pocket.’ 

Rising with considerable dignity to take his leave, the Oldest Planter 
delivered his parting shot: ‘I have no wish further to inteiTupt your literary 
studies, Hybrow,' he remarked silkily, ^and you may now^ get back to 
“The Body on the ’Bus”,’ 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kpttayam on 10th June were: — 
Rubber, including export licenses 55.00 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota ... 18.(K) cents a lb. 

Rubber 1st quality ••• ... 36.50 cents a lb. 
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THE ANNAMALAI HILL CATTLE SOCIETY 

The eighth annual show of the Society was held on 18th January at 
Valparai. The Society was formed by the planters in order to encourage 
the breeding of a better type of cattle on their estates and also to improve 
the cattle belonging to the estate subordinates and estate coolies by 
grading up with bulls of pure Sindhi breed. During the last five or six 
years more than 30 pure-bred Sindhi bulls have been purchased by these 
planters for this purpose, 23 of which have been obtained from the Xiive- 
stock Eesearch Station, Hosur Cattle Farm, and eight or nine others 
direct from Karachi. All the cows belonging to the estate coolies and 
staff are covered by these Sindhi bulls free of cost and there is great 
demand for these bulls in this district. 

Most of the foundation cows were the ordinary local ones brought 
up by the estate coolies and staff from the plains around Pollachi, etc. 
Some of the planters and also the estate subordinates possess pure Sindhi 
and cross-bred cows. The cattle thrive well on the buffalow-grass which 
grows on the swampy lands in these hills. Sindhi bulls have been used 
for grading up these local cows and this has created much interest in 
cattle breeding amongst the inistries and coolies and a good strain of 
graded Sindhi cattle is being evolved in the district. The offspring bear 
a strong resemblance in type and colour to the Sindhi and their performance 
at the milk-bucket are awaited. 

Keen Competition for Prizes 

The number of entries at the show this year was lower than usual 
due to a mild o.utbreak of foot and mouth disease in the district. Very 
few cattle came from the Mudis district. The entries this year numbered 
268 as against 349 last year. Both the condition and quality of the 
cattle showed a marked improvement over last year’s show and it was a 
pleasure to see such animals especially when it is remembered that 95 per 
cent of the 2,500 head of cows belong to the labour force. The coolies are 
quickly learning the points of a good animal and competition for prizes is 
very keen. In the classes for graded heifers belonging to the mistries and 
coolies, there were as many as 45 and 39 entries in tw’o classes and the 
judges had a difficult time in selecting the prize-winners. M^ost of the 
prize money is collected locally. 

It is not difficult to control cattle breeding work in these hills. All 
young undesirable bulls are castrated by the veterinary staff and it is 
hoped to start the registration of the stock in another year or so. In 
course of time this district should be in a position to supply a type of 
good milch cow of Sindhi breed to the dairymen in Coimbatore, Madura 
and Malabar districts. It is in the breeders’ own interests to retain their 
best Sindhi graded female stock in the district until they have fixed a 
good type of local Sindhi breed. 

—Indian Farming, May 1940. 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota ;pric®8 tniling in South tl&idia on 19th June were:_ 

Tea Export Bights ... 4 aimas 6 pies per lb. (Nominal) 
Internal Market Bights ... 1 pie per lb. (Nominal) 

In Calouttn Export Quota was quoted at 5 annas per lb., and Internal 
Consumptfon Quota at 2 pies per lb. 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

CENTRAL TEAVANCORE 

Minutes of the Sixty^sixth Annual General Meeting of the Central Travancore 
Planters* AaMciation held at the Vandiperiyar Club on Saturday, 

18th May 1940, at 10 a.m. 

Present. 

Messrs. W. F. Inman {Chairman)^ J. S. Wilkie, A. E. St, Georges, 

H. Clarke, A. B. Spence, A. L. G. Murray, A. G. S. Eaju, C. Paterson, 
M. S. Calderwood, A. Fullbrook Leggatt, W. M. Stantan, D. Tweedie, 
G. G. Milne, T. M. Lewis, G. A. (’coke, J. F. (^aldwell, A. V. Thomas, 

I. N. James, E. F. Vinen, H. Gibbon, W. A. J. Milner, M. E. Coghlan, 
F. Bissett, G. Newton, W. F. Anderson (Honorary Secretary). 

By Proxy. —Mr. R. P. Eoissier. 

Visitors. —Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K.C.LE., LL.D., Messrs. S. 
Chidambaram, K. P. Padmanabha Menon, S. d. Bruford, T. W. Urquhart 
Park, S. C. H. Robinson. 

The Chairman asked Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan of 
Travancore, to kindly open the Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting. 

Sir C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar with a few well chosen words declared 
the meeting open. 

The Honorary Secretary then read the notice calling the meeting. 
Committee’s Report 

The Committee's Report for the year 1989-40 printed and circulated 
to all members, read as under: — 

The Committee have the honour to submit to members this report on 
the proceedings of the Association for the year 1939-40 together with a 
statement of accounts for tlie same period. 

Chairman and Committee Members. —The Chairman, Mr. W. F. 
Inman, and the Honorary Secretaiy, Mr. W. F. Anderson, were re-elected 
at the last Annual General Meeting held on 13th May 1939. 

The members of the Committee, nominated by their respective groups 
were as follows:—Messrs. G. Newton, C. Paterson, J. S. Wilkie, J. M. 
Wilkie, W. A, J. Milner, M. E. Coghlan, W. F. Inman, A. G. S. Eaju. 

The members of the Committee as nominated served throughout the 
year without change. 

Meetings. —During the year under review an Annual General Meeting 
and three Quarterly General Meetings were held. The average attendance 
for the four meetings was 18. The Committee met five times during the 
period. 

Membership and acreage. —Membership shows no change over the pre¬ 
ceding year and comprises 42 estates representing 23,404 acres of Tea 
and 268 seres of Cardamoms. There are also one Personal Member and 
one.Iirm Member. 

The restricted tea crops for the year 1939 and in 1988 were: — 

1939 ... ... ... 12,845,486 lbs. 

1988 ... 11.110,578 „ 

Increase ... ••• 1,284,908 ,, 

Tield per ftore for 1989 ... , ... 587,75 „ 
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Finance ,—The rate of subscriptipu remained at 1 anna 9 pies per acre 
and all members paid their subscription in full. 

The audited ac?counts of the Association have been in your hands for 
the statutory period and show an excess of income over expenditure of 
Rs. 439-4-1 vi’hich has been canned fm’ward to next season's accounts. 

The budget for 1940-41 has been circulated to all members of the 
Association with the recommendation that subscription be at 1 anna 9. pies 
per acre. 

Planiet's' Benevolent Fund .—The Committee am pleased to record a 
further improvement in the sup 2 >ort given to this Fund. The total amount 
contributed this year and remitted to U.P.A.S.I, was Rs. 1,100, an increase 
of Bs. 55 over last year. 

Indian Tea Control .—Your Committee records with pleasure the inclu¬ 
sion of Mr. J. R. Wilkie in the personnel of the Indian Tea Licensing 
Committee. 

IJ.[\A.S.I .—Your Association has been represented at all its General 
Meetings by delegates to whom our thanks are due. Mr. W. A. J. Milner 
has continued to serve on the Tea Product Section Committee and to him 
we beg to tender our appreciation. 

Labour Department .—Your ('Committee records their indebtedness to 
those concerned in its management for the efficient service and smooth 
working. Mr. M. H. C’oghlan has been C’luiirrnan of the Ijabour Depart¬ 
ment throughout the. year and our interests have been in good hands. 

Political .—Your Association's representatives to the Sri Chitra State 
Council were Mr. Eric Hall (resigned) and Mr. T. W. Urquhart Park 
and to the Sri Mulam Assembly by Mr. J. W. Tolson. Your Committee 
records their great appreciation to these gentlemen for their services. 

General .— 

Medical Grant .—The Committee records its appreciation for the sup¬ 
port given by His Highness’s Government to our two grant-in-aid hospitals. 
.The grant in respect of both hospitals has been paid regularly. 

Revision of Memorandum and ArticlcH of Association .—This matter 
has not yet been disposed of but it is hoped that it will he shortly. 

In conclusion your C<)mmittee wishes to record tlieir great appreciation 
to all members, non-members, and other District Associations who have 
so courteously assisted us throughout the year under review. 


W. F. Inman 
G. Newton, 

M. R. COGHLAN, 

J. S. Wilkie, 

W. A, J. Milnbb, 
C. Paterson, 

A. G. S. Raju, 

J. M, Wilkie, 


... Chairman. 

\ 

... Members, 

) 


It was proposed from the Chair:—‘That the Committee’s Report for 
the year ending 81 st March 1940 be and is hereby adopted.’ Carried, 

Chairman’s Address 

The Chairman addressed the meeting as follows: — 

We are honoured in having with us at our Annual General Meeting 
Saehivot|ama Sir C. P, Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan of Travancore* 
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Since Sir Chetput succeeded to his high office, Travancore has, under 
the wise and beneficient inspiration of His Highness the Maharajah, made 
history in many directions. In the way of social reform, education, indus¬ 
trial development and scientific research, Travancore has made remarkable 
advance wdiich does credit to the statesmanship of our Dewan. 

Sir Chetput is not only Dewan of Travancore but also an all-India 
figure. He came to this State after ripe and varied experience as an 
administrator in the Madras Presidency and in the (Tovernment of India, 
as a wise counsellor on constitutional matters to many of the leading 
Indian States, and as one of the architects of the Federation which, though 
its realisation may for the time being be postponed, is nevertheless the 
basis upon which the unity of this great country can be achieved. 

It is not surprising that one with such a career behind him should, 
w^hen he came to Travancore, have attracted the attention of the public 
and the press throughout India. 

His presence with us today is a token of his deep interest in the 
great planting industry in the State. It is not necessary for us to assure 
him of our deep and sincere loyalty to the person of His Highness the 
Maharajah. Nor need we assure him of our desire to co-operate with 
him and his Government in every way possible in the development of 
the resources of this State and in its progress tlirough orderly constitutional 
growth in both the legislative and administrative spheres. Sir Chetput 
has, during his administration as Dewan, shown that his loyalty and ser¬ 
vice to the State of Travancore are not incompatible with that wider 
loyalty and service to India as a whole. 

He has also indicated in no uncertain terms the attitude of Travancore 
and its Government to the present war. His Highness the Maharajah 
made a declaration of instant loyally to the person of His Majesty the 
King-Ernperoi* and to the cause to which the Allies have now dedicated 
their strength. That is tremendous encouragement and is likely to call 
forth from His Majesty’s Government in like measure not only gratitude 
but also an assuraruie of loyalty to iliose obligations to the States w'hich 
have been undertaken in the past and will undoubtedly be fulfilled in 
future. 

I am also glad to have an opportunity of w^elcoming on your behalf 
at this meeting today Mr. K. P. J^admanabha Menon, Electrical Engineer 
to Government, Mr. S. J. Bruford, (hvil Engineer to Government, Mr. 
T. W, Urquliart Park, our Planting Member in the Sri Chitra State 
Council and Mr. S. Chidambaram. 

Turning to a review of the Association’s activities for the past year, 
you will see from the copy of the Committee’s Report and Accounts that 
IS in your hands, much of what has been done and how' the Association 
stands. 

We again have the honour to have His Highness the Maharajah and 
Their Highnesses of Travancore staying in Peermade for the hot weath^ 
and we hope that the improvements and additions to the Palace indicate 
that their visits will be of yearly occurrence. 

The season under review has been normal as far as the monsoons 
Were concerned but again we have suffered a drought of unparalleled 
severity—even w^orse than last year. Rains have come at last but so late 
that it looks rather as if many estates will have some difficulty in making 
up leeway. 

The chief event that came to pass during the year and one that 
overshadowed all others was the outbreak of war cm the 8rd September 
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last; and for the second time in 26 years we are plunged into the tragedy 
of a Great War. To what extent hostilities will spread cannot yet be 
foretold or what difficulties and losses lie ahead of us but no one can 
surely have any illusions that the struggle can be other than both long 
and bitter. The response from the Dominions, India and the Oolonies 
has been spontaneous and magnificent and the very close oo-operation that 
exists between the Biitisli Commonwealth and our French Allies, together 
witli the unshakable determination of both to win through to ultimate 
victory, to right the wrongs of the crushed small nations, and make the 
world u safe place for free people to live in, gives us great hope. 

At the outbreak of war all tea in Britain was taken over by the 
Government and bought by them on the basis of the last public auctions 
held in London during the latter half of August. After a period of negoti¬ 
ation, a short-term contract was concluded in December by estates with 
the r ood Controller for specified amounts of tea to be produced up to the 
end of 1969, on the same price basis as that for the previously requisi¬ 
tioned tea. -Now, a long-term contract has just been ottered to producers 
for 90% of their export quota allotment for the current calendar year, 
the price level of wiiich is fixed on the average prices already obtained 
by me individual estate for the three basic years of 1966, 196'^ and 1968. 
In deciding the quantity to bo otfered under tins contract the Food Con¬ 
troller has made aliow^ance for outmarkets being supplied direct. Teas 
will be taken over f.o.b. at the port of sliipmeiit by the Controller, advance 
payments made at the time ol shipment, and the balance paid after a 
given time, furthermore an allow^anoe of Id. per lb. has been made for 
this year to cover tJie increased cost of 2 )roduciion. 

There has been a good deal of criticism over the delays and at the 
one time a|)pareiit muadle that existed before negotiations for a satis¬ 
factory form of contract were finally concluded, bui on the whole 1 think 
we have come out with a very lair deal. Ihere is every chance that pro¬ 
ducers will continue to make reusouaole profits and our thanks are due 
to those in London who have looked after our mlerests during these ditti- 
cult months. We are fortunate in havuig a well organised industry. 

1 do not want, however, to give the impression of undue optimism 
for there are many serious troubles ahead, trusts are certain to rise, and 
in the case of packing and other materials there is the possibility of diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining supiilies in sutiioieni quantities; and above all there is 
the ever-increasing burden of taxation, winch is essential to supply the 
vital sinews of war. 

1 should like to refer to, and record our appreciation of, the steps 
taken by the Dewan and the Government of Iravuncore for the control 
of prices of commodities and foodstuffs immediately alter the outbreak 
of war, thus checking the j^rofiieering and unnecessary jirice-raising that 
would inevitably have occurred, and maintaining a stable situation in 
the State. This control may w ell have been an example to other parts 
xi India. 

An event of considerable importance to us here has been the inaugu¬ 
ration by our Dewan in March of the Pullivasal Hydro-Electric Scheme. 
.As you know this is not the first time that the Dewan’s name has been 
connected with Hydro Electricity as it was he who initiated the Pykara 
, Scheme in British India some years ago while he was a Member of the 
Government of Madras. We have been ofiered electric power, brought 
to pur doors, at the same rates as tho^e now given by the Pykara Sc)ieme, 
These rates are cheap and at least co^n^titive in most oases writh 6;idat4ng 
motive power. \Ve have further been promised, in the event of sui^ieiit 
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immediate support beinpf forthoomin<,^ that work on the line will be com- 
rnenced immediately after iho nions(K)n. T have reason to believe that 
adequate support—enoupfh to justify a stnrl being made—is definitely to 
be given. 

The trunk telephone has rec-ently been brought to P(*ormade and now 
we are coniKHded up noi only ^^•itll other parts of Travanc-ore but with 
the whole of the outside world. 

Labour legislation has loomed large iti our delil)erations. The Rules 
under the Travaneore Faetories Bf^gulntion hav^e been in foice since Tanuarv 
last. Copies of these Rules have so far been unprocurable ])ut it is hoped 
that they may be available to memlxTs at an early dat('. The Workmen's 
Cornpensation Act is also in force and can only be regarded as a sound 
piece of legislation. The care, welfare and liousiTig of our labour are 
matters that we have always before us and we can assure Government 
not only of our readiness to co-operate but also of our appreciation of 
opportunities of expressing views, out of our long experieiice, on any 
labour legislation that may be conttnuplated. 

The Certificate of incorporation of the Association of Planters of Tra- 
vancore was niceived in August last and the new Association is now a 
going concern. Tt takes the platan of the old Travaneore Combined Plantei's’ 
Association and is designed to meet modern conditions and fulfils a wider 
and more tiseful purpose t])an was possible with tlu‘ old Association. Tt 
cannot be emphasised too often that one of the chief aims and objects 
of the new body is to repre.sent the opinion of the whole plantujg eom- 
umnity of Travaneore. both Indian and European. 

Your Commit tec havt‘ had our n«nv Artielos of .\ss()ciation under eon- 
sideration for some time past and I am sorry to say tlnit vaiions technical 
delays luive precluded any chance of onr being able to pbua' ilKUU befort' 
you today for your confii'mation. 

.1 madf* some reference last year to the very valnabh' work that is 
being done by the Indian Tea Marktd. Ex})ansion Board and the fortunate 
position we are in in having such a useful market at our doors. Recent 
re|X)rts do everything to bear out that opinion. The consum})tion of ten 
in India is growing satisfactorily every year and a generally steady market 
maintained. The (campaigns in foreign countries have of necessity, owing 
to war conditions, to lx? kepi under revision and many difficulties are 
presented. Figures from the I'.S.A. however show a marked increasi* and 
we can be sure that, in other countries, every opportunity will be taken 
by the Board to do what they (‘an. 

I should like to take the opportunity of endorsing the tribute made 
in the Committee’s report to those gentlemen who have acted on our 
behalf and represented the Association on various bodies. All work of 
this nature definitely means the giving \ip of a large amount of spare 
time, to what extent may not he always realised. 

In conclusion 1 would lik<* to tliank the members of the Committee 
for their help and support but most especially to Mr. Anderson, onr Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, for all he has done. 

I am much obliged to you for tlie honour you have done me in elect¬ 
ing me your Chairman and now, at this meeting, I place iny resignation 
in your hands. 


Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 

The-Dewan, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, K.C.T.E., LL.D., made 
response to the Chairman's speech and paid a tribute to the pioneering 
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work done by the planting conimimity, both Indian and European in 
Truvuncore, and to the manner in which they liad organiaed their indirntry, 
Speaking about Tnivan<‘ori‘’a contribution for the War, he said: — 
‘fr. H. The Maharaja, lias paid six lakhs of rupees, a larger monetary, 
eoniribution than lias been offt^red by any Indian State excepting Hydera¬ 
bad. His Highness has also offenvl the services of Ins whole arTiied forces, 
whicli will be ke])t in n'adini'ss for such work as may lie assigned to tlami. 
His Highru'ss’ (Fovernment are also helping llu‘ British Government in 
vjirious ways in the firosecution of the War. 

‘We have striven in oiu' humble way and to the extent |X)Ssible to 
us, to co-operate in the great and mighty struggle in which the Allies 
are nov\ engaged. In tin’s stinggle, 1 am glad to say that tlie Indian 
States generally, and (certainly Travancore. are ranged wholeheartedly, 
loyally, spontaneously with the British Govenimcnt and with the llritisli 
community in trying to achieve that viclory which is so necessary and 
essential for the stability of social order and the progress of the country.’ 

‘You have,’ the Deu'an added, 'referred to His Highness’ stay in 
Peermade and have express(‘d tiu* hope that those improv(Uiu*nts that ai‘t* 
obvious in the Palace and tdsewhert* may be an indication that there will 
be annual visit. I am glad ind(*<*d that His Highness has made up his 
mind to spend tin* hot weather in somt‘ hill resort or other in Travancore. 
Wo are also trying to locate a stiluhrious hill station in Sontli Travancore, 
which if c*()m])leted. His Highness may well visit every alitu'nate year.' 

lieferring next to planting, the Dewan said: ‘It lies in the Inmds 
of th(' planting (‘ommiinity of Tnivancore to solvi^ one of our most itumi- 
nent prohlenis. That probhun is that Travancon* has to import fill its 
food and hfis to export things like rubber, pep])er, ginger and copra. At 
present the foreign market for pejiper, ginger, etc*.. is filmost lost to ns. 
Formerly much of the (^oprti went to Ttfdy, (lermanv, France and other 
countries. But France’s African (’olonies are producing coconut and palm 
oil. The United States of America, which was importing our (?ashew-nuts, 
is fast developing her (ropicai d(*pendencies for such (‘ommodities. The 
result is that some of our big markets Inive disappi'ared. 

Travaru'ore today is wholly indebted to Burma for food-supply. The 
configuration and level of the country is such that cultivation is not likely 
to produce even a third of the lu'eds of Travfincore. especially at the rate 
at which the population is multiplying. T have been telling various people 
that we might attempt somi^ kind of organised terraced cultivation of rice. 
It strikes me that there should he a possibility of growing crops like 
potato and soya beans.' 

The Dewan next rtjferred to the labour legislation introduced in the 
State to improve the relations between labour and c.apital. 


Mr, J. S. Wilkie then replied to Sir C. P. Ramaswarni Aiyar as 
under: — 

‘I have been accorded the privilege of expressing to you the thanks 
of the members of this Association for having given to us this part of 
your valuable time, and for having honoured us by attending this our 
Annual Meeting and for addressing us. 1 think the members would like 
me to give the assurance that we shall keep in view the various points 
which you have mentioned and to which you have asked our consideration. 
I venture to hope, Sir, that this will only .be the first of many occasions 
on which we may be similarly lionoured by your presence. 

*My. ObairmalJ and members, I wimld ask you to join me in aoiwitdmg 
Bamaiwami Aiyar our veifv sincere thanks/ 
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Hydro-Electric Scheme and Tnnih Telephone Service .— 

(1) With the (jousent ot the mo(*ting ibis item was (ioiisidercd next 
and Mt% K. r. Padmarmblui Meiion. Electrical Engiii(M*.i' to (lovernmeiit, 
very kindly answered numerous questions raised by members (ui the matter’. 
'Fhe meeting’s appreciation to Mr. Mrmon for giving members tliis oppor¬ 
tunity of discAJSsion was duly ree(a-ded. 

(2) Bead and rc'c.orded letter from the Telejdroiie Assistant Engineer 
regarding subscription rates for installing teb.'phone connections. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to circulate the letter to all intenists 
for their information. 

Minufci<. —The Minutes of tla* third Quarterly (General Meeting held on 
tile 27th Eebruary 1940 which had been published in tin* Plante vh' 
(dfvonicle of 30tli March, were tiiken ;js a correct record and signed. 

Accounts. — Printed copies had ixauj circulated to all members. In 
Hccordan(H‘ with Seertion 4b of the Articb^s of Associat-ion. the Honorai’y 
St‘cretury i*ead the Auditoi’s C’crtiticate. 

As no member bad any (pa^stions to ask. it was proposed by Mr. G. 
Newton and seconded by Mr. 11. Clarke. ‘TJiat the C.T.P.A. Accounts for 
19b9-40 as printed and cirtAjlated l>e passed.’ Parried. 

Witb the jierinission of the meeting the el(*ction of Auditor and Ofbee- 
laairers was deferred until after the dis(Aission of the special business. 

(U)rreHpondcnee .— 

(1) Head and recorded lettca* from tlu* District Magistrate. Kottayain, 
j-e.garding the im[)ossibility (»f raising the cattle pounding fe(*s. 

(2) Head letter from Mr. M. 11. Cogblan regarding the cinmlation of 
l.'J’.A. (drculars, Tla* Hraiorarx Secretary was instructed to lake tins 
matter up with tlu; U.H.A.S. 1. r(*qii(*stirig their views on the nuitter. 

U.r.A.S.L— 

{a) April Meetings. —It was <in]\ j‘t‘cord(‘d that tlu‘ [irocoedings ot tlu* 
Aj»ril meeting had been publisb(*(l in. the Plant era' Phronicle of 11th May 
1940. 

Tea Product Sccfiini. —Publication of the Minutes in the idanters' 
Chronicle of 11th May 1940 was duly recorded. 

(b) (i) Labour Department. —Mr. Al. H. Cogblan addressed tlu*. met'l- 
ing and informed mtAiibers of tht* administrative' control ol the Department 
during tlie year. 

The Chairman proposed a lu'arly vote of thanks to Air. (.'ogldan lot 
Itis appreciative address and for the* work he had undertaken on llu' Control 
Committee. 

(ii) Head and recorded lelte'r from the Secretary, C.P.A.S.T.. re, 
labour policy and jtrocednn*. Th*‘ meeting fully endorsed the jtroposal. 

(c) S.l.P.B, Fund. —The meeting was informed of the generous subs¬ 
criptions received from mcnd)ers and estates in this district which for tlie 
year under nwiew totalled Hs. l,ltHk 

{d) Tea Scientific Department. —The U.P.A.S.J. letter of brd Alay 
regarding the future activities of the Df'purtnuml was duly considered and 
it was decided to leave this inalter in tbe hands of the (YimmittcH* for 
consideration, 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board .— 

1. Head and recorded IJ.P.A.S.I. letter (bilt'cl IMtli Alay 1940 re, 
sales of tea to tlu* Labour Officer and Welfare Superintendent of Hu* 
Sassoon Group of Textile AliJls, Hoitibay. 

2. Air. W. A. J. Alilner tabled bi^T address and in view of the short¬ 
ness of time the Honorary Secretary was instructed to forwaixl a copy of 
the addles to all members for their information. 
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Mcniorandani and AriirleH of AssociatiofL —ThiB matter having been 
dealt with in the (Jhairiiniu’B address no further discuBsioii took place. 

Budget 1940-41.—This had been circulated to all members and it was 
proposed from the Chair ‘That the budget as cirinilattid be confirmed and 
that the cess be fixed at tlie rate of 1 anua. 9 pies per acre for 1940-41.’ 
Carried. 

Inspection of bazaars. —The meeting noted with approval that inspec¬ 
tions of local bazaars had hecui continued by the Health Officers. In view 
of tlie assistance giv(jn by geiithunen in co-operation with the authorities 
the Chairman proposed ‘A vot(^ of thanks to those gentlemen who have 
very kjndly given up their time to inspect the bazaars for the benefit of 
the district. ’ Carried. 

Election of Avdiior. — L'lider Section 41 of the Articles of Association 
Mr. Gibbon proposed and i\lr. Milner seconded ‘That Mr. \'. K. Cheriyau, 
Government Certified Auditor, he elected Auditor for 1940-41 and that 
his remuneration be fixed at Ks. 50 inclusive of travelling expenses.’ 
Carried. 

Eleciion of Office-bearers 1010-41.—The otfice-bearers were elected in 
accordance with Rules 2 and fi. 

Ckaimian (by ballot).—Mr. \\. F. Inman. 

Members of Committee .— 

Grou}) f. Messrs. (!. jNc-wUm, C. Patirson. 

Group 11. Messrs. J. S. Wilkie, W. A. J. Milner, J. M. Wilkie. 

Group III. Mr. M. E. Coghlan. 

Group IV. Mr. W. F. Inman. 

Group V. Ml*. A. G. H. Raju. 

Honorary Secretary (by ballot).—Mr. W. Anderson. 

District Sports Comniiilee {llo)iorary Secretary). —Mr. M. VV. Hoare. 

A,A.S.I. Hepresentativc .—Mr. O. W. Horrocks. 

The Chairman proposed a \o(e of thanks to Messrs. M. W. Hoare and 
O. W. Horrocks for the past year's services on the l>istriot Sports C^om- 
niittee and A.A.S.I. representative. 

Mr. A. R. St. (leoi'ge with a few well suitable words voiced the uj>pru- 
(iiatioii of the meeting to Mr. W. F. limiaii for his jiast yinirs’ services 
us Chairman of tlie Association and the District in general and expressing 
a like success for the ensuing year. 

Any other business ,— 

(1) Mr. T. W, Urejuhart Park, M.L.C., addn^ssinl thi* iianiting on ilu? 
political aspects and which was much apjireciati^d hy the meeting. The 
points raised in his address gave much food for thought and which would 
no doubt be taken up by all inti'rests in the neai* future. 

The C'hairrnan proposed a la^arty vote of thanks to Mr. Park which 
was carried unanimously. 

(2) Cardamom research. —JMr. M. B. Coghlan addressed the meeting 
legarding the meeting of the ad hoc Sub-Committee and outlined the pro¬ 
posals which had been coiitenifilated. 

The meeting s appreciation to Mr. (bghlan for his address was duly 
recorded. 

With a vote of thanks to the members of the Vandiperiyar Chib for 
the use of the premises, the meeting was declared closed. 

W. F. ANDBB80N, W. P. INMAN, 

Bonorary Secretary. ; Ghamndk 
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NILGTRIS 

Mimiteft of the Animal General Meeting: of the Nllg:iri Planters’ Association 
held at **Glenview”, Coonoor, at 3 p.ni« on 28th May 1940 

J*resetii, 

Meflftra. C\ Vernedo {Chairman), E. G. Cameron, S. H. Dean, G. H. 
Waters, E. L. Koechlin. P. G. (rallaher, A. G. Aeaster. J. R. N. Pryde. 
M. Hawke, and E. E. TI. (iorrard {lionorarif Secretary). 

The Honorary Secret ary read the notice calling the meeting:. 

The ATinutes of the Extraordinary General ATeeting held on IHth July 
1039 having been published in the Planfcrft' (Itroniclc, were taken as read 
and confirmed. 


Honorary Skcretary's Report 

The ironorary Secretary read his report for the year as follows: — 

Air. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I beg to submit my report for the year CTiding 31st March 1940, 

^feetings .—During the year under review, one Annual, one Extra¬ 
ordinary and three Committee meetings were ludd and tlie attendance was 
satisfactory. 

Menihership. —11,440.77 acres Tea, 2,075.67 acres Coffee and 29.25 
acres Rubber, making a total of 14,146.20 acre's subscribed to this Associ¬ 
ation for 1989-40. Tliis acreage* represents an increase of 1.070.98 acres 
from last year. This increase is due* to the election of Dnnsandle and 
Love^dale Estates, Gleninorgan Estate and R.V. Estate, and also exttm- 
sion on member Estates. The subscription remains Ibe same as last year 
i.e. 9 pies per acre. For 1940-41 tlie above-mentioned acreage will be 
suliscribing to tbe Association. 

CcrHonal MewherHhip. —Mr. P. H. (in*en of Thiasbola Estate joined 
the .\sHociati(m as a personal mernher, aiul during the year we liave lost 
taie luemher, Mr. W. A. Cherry \\ hose death was regretfully announced. 
The total membtjrship now is 18 of which 4 are honorary members. 

The collection of subscription is. as usual, done by the U.P.A.S.T. 
and is satisfactory. A small amount has remained unpaid by estates, but 
1 trust by now this has been received by the l^.P.A.S.I. 

Accounts .—These have been duly audited find a copy of tbe Bahince 
Sheet, Income <fe Expenditure Account and Receipts and Payments Account 
have been sent to all members. Tbe certified copies of accounts are now 
placed on the table for your (*.oiisiderfition and approval. I am glad to 
report that there has been an excess of income over expenditure amounting 
to Rs. 102-15-10. 

Fixed Deposit G.P. Notes Its. 200,—This remains the same and tbe 
interest of Rs. 5 accrued during tbe year was credited in the current 
account with tbe National Bank of India. 

Post Office Savings Banh Ps. 750.—This amount now stands fit 

760 tdgether with the interest of Rs. 10 accrued during the year. 

) Fixed Deposit with the Travancorc National <f Quilon Banh\ TAd.: 

3,129*7-0.—At the time the Bank went into liquidation we had the. 
fAove-mentioned sum in fixed deposit excluding interest accrued till then.; 
l| have since heard from the Official Liquidators that this sum now^ stands^ 
A Rs. 8,285-6-7, and the difference of Rs. 155-15-7 represents the interest.j 
first diyidepd of 9 m ^ 
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Es. 616-0-2 which has been deposited in the current account with the 
National Bank of India. On the Ist May, a second dividend of 2 annas in 
the rupee amounting to R%. 410-10^® has been issued and this Dividend 
Warrant has been sent to the National Bank of India for realisation and 
credit. These two amounts totalling Es. 1,026-10-11 should be invested. 

S,L1\B, Fund .—Subscriptions and contributions continue to be satis¬ 
factory. I appeal to members who are not subscjribing to this Fund to 
come forward and do so, ns liberally as possible, as many applications for 
assistance are being received. 

GcneraL —Doubtless, (lentlemen. other matters that have arisen during 
the year will be dealt with by the Chairmari in his address, and in con¬ 
cluding, I should like to thank the Chairman for the help he has so 
generously given, also the Committee and other members for their 
assistance. 

I now place my resignation before you, and am not offering myself 
for )‘e-election. 


Acc(nuit>i .—Copies of the Audited Accounts having been circulated to 
members, were taken as read, and it was proposed from the Chair ‘that 
they be adopted.' Carried. 

Election of Auditors .—Jt was further proposed from the Chaii* ‘that 
the same Auditors be re-elected at the same fees.’ learned. 

Lorry Traffic—closure of certain roads .—It was proposed that a Bub- 
(.'ommittee consisting of Mr. Pryde, Mr. Koechlin and the Honorary 
Secretary go into the matter. 

CaUcuLOotacamund Road .—TJie C'hairman read correspondence in (iO!i> 
neotion with this, and after some discussion the following resolution was 
proposed from the Chair;— 

‘This Association in General Meeting strongly supports the proposal 
of the Nilgiri-Wyuaad Planters’ Association that (TOvernment be urged 
that the Pul)lic Works Department take over the repairs and maintemuKa^ 
of those sections of the Calicut-Ootacamimd Road not already under its 
care.' 

Chairman’s address .—The Chairman read his speech. 

Subscription .—It was agreed that this should remain at the same rate 
as for tile previous year, viz. 9 pies per acre. 

Election of Office-hearers. —Mr. G. H. Waters was unanimously, elected 
Chairman, and Mr. D. S. McIntyre Honorary Secretary. 

Tlie following wwe elected Committee Members for 1940-41.—Messrs. 
Koechlin, Benson, Pryde, Dean, Thompson, C. Vernede and J. Beaver. 

Any other business .—There being no further business, with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman and the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., for the use of 
the room, the meeting terminated. 

C. VBENEDE, 

Chairman. 


0. W. M4PDEN 

Owen Westall Harden died at 'Gmy's Flat', Coonoor, on 80tli May, 
aged 76.« 

The late Mr. Marden was .plaBtingf on the Nilgtris tot a numhar 
of years/ He owned Kinnacoom Batata, Kilkundah, uoitil 19B6« 


E. F. H. GERRARD, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 


(Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Urpurts.) 


The Sedsou re-opened on 4th June, 1040, with a Sale for Consumption in India. 


DBSCBIPTION 

1 Season 

1940-41 

Average on same 
date 

Sale 

No. 1 

1 .\verage 

i to date 

1 

In 

1939 

In 

1938 


As. 

P- 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Bights 

. 


... 


... 

For Internal Consumption: — 






Leaf Teas 

4 

8 

4 8 

4 6 : 

4 8 

Dusts 

4 

8 

4 8 

4 7 j 

5 2 

Green Teas 

8 

9 

6 9 

5 10 j 

• •• 

RUBBER*— Xiondon 

Bubber on Jtiue 

n, 

1940, llld. 

(Buyers). 



The Colombo Market 


(l 9 $ued hy the Colombo Brokers' Ateociation,] 


Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea 


Brooklands 

Deviview 

Fauniinade 


Sales on 
.Tune 1 & 11. 
1040 

SO 

... 84/80 

08 


Hubbib 


Sale on 
June 6, 1910 

Kibhei) Smoked Sheet ... 55^J 

Contract Crepe ... 53 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 60 to 5‘21 

Brown Scrap Crepe ... 52 to 53f 


The Madras Market 

Cnrrent on •20fh June 1040 

Since our last report a fortnight ago, news front Europe has become increasingly 
ShTioii^r. Its eftect on the local sImmo market has been almost the complete withdrawal 
of buying orders. Share values in most swtions have shown further declines but at 
current prices there is now only a very limited selling pressure. Under such conditions 
the Vpluipe of business passiihg has been negligible. PPr the past week there has been 
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practically no alteration in share prices as w© write the undertone ia quietly 
steady at current Weis. It is, however, that the market will still be sensitive 

to further news from Europe. The Government security market has ruled very steady 
but the volume of business was small and i^iost transactions are the result of protracted. 
iiegotiatioiiH. Sterling loans in London on Tuesday the I8th June touched minimum 
prices lixed but since then they have gained anything up to £2%. 

Huhher. —The price of Spot rubber in London at one time touch 141d. This is 

the highest recorded for many years. The closing price is, however, lower at ISJd. 
The rupeo prkx* has not reflected this improvement and remains much the same at 
8d cents per lb. rubber and 18 cents per lb. for the Quota. Business in local rubber 
shares was very nominal. Cochin. Malabars were easier at Es. 6-8 small business 

going through at down to Es. 6-0. llajagiris receiveti limited support at Bs. 4 and 

Kalpettas at Es, 14-12. There was also a limited demand for Tropical Plantations at 
Es. 15 cum the dividend of 61%. Coorgs were quiet at E.s. 24-12 ex dividend. Latest 
cable prices from London for tlu' sterling shares are as follows:—^Eani-Travancores at 
1)/6(1., Kerala Calicuts l/8d., Malayalams 24«k.^ Pnllengodes I/lJd., and Puonmudis Ish. 

Tt'afi .—Very little fresli siip]jort wa.s in evidein'c in tliis section and prices were 
inclined to sag. Chembra Peaks, however, met with support at Es. 3 while small 

deals ill Nilgiri Neerugundis were put through at 12 as. Periakaramalals were lower 
at Es. 16-4 wdiile IVniiades were offered in Hinall parcels at Es. 26. A line of 
Devasliolas changed hands at Es. 6 with likely buyers over. Kalasas w'ere also in 
demand at Es. 5-12 as. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

May 26, lt)40 to June 8, 1940— (hiclusiv(') 

(Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


! 

n. ■■ 1 First 

Stations 1 

i ■ 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-’40 

Total 

■ 

Stations 

■ 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-’40 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty ... 

1*01 

4-51 

18*16 

23-68 

25. Kotagiri 

0-36 

0-20 

19-73 

20*29 

3. Kallar B’dge 

2-03 

5-34 

19*26 

26*68 

*26. Ootacamund... 

0*83 

1*30 

11-99 

14-12 

4. Koney 

P43 

4-91 

21*40 

27*74 

*27. Yercaiid 

0.03 

1*17 

16-66 

17-86 

8. Twyford 

1-68 

7*73 

22-32 

31*73 

30. Devarshola 





9, Pettimudi ... 

0*55 

7*30 

26*53 

34-38 

T.B.S. ... 


0-98 

6-57 

7-55 

10. Kalaar 

0-42 

6-27 

21-14 

27*83 

81. Cauout 

0*07 

4*12 

11-27 

11-46 

11. Chittavurrai... 


P42 

20-22 

21*84 

32. Euttiyadi ... 

0*14 

... 

8-62 

8-76 

12. Bodi’kanub... 


... 

8*67 

8*67 

88. Vayitri 

i 

2*79 

10-30 

13-09 

18. Cochin 

0*41 

8*42 

14-65 

23*48 

84. Manantoddi... 

... 

0*55 

8-37 

8-92 

14. Mooply 

0*95 

3-46 

17*26 

2P67 

ib. Bilgiris 

... 

2*21 

13-63 

15*84 

15. Pachaimallai 

0-03 

2*64 

18*33 

21*00 

38. Pollibetta ... 

0*90 

0-63 

7-70 

9-23 

16. Mudis 

0*06 

3-42 

20-73 

24*21 

39. Coovercolly ... 

... 

0*36 

9*89 

10-25 

17. Foixaohi ... 

... 

'' 

11*79 IP79, 

••• 

0*18 

2*57 

9*89 

12*64 

18. Hope way 





'48. “Merttiisub’gey 

N.R. 

N.R. 1 

8*18 


Waterfall ... 

... 

0*63 

14*.33 14-96^^ 

15. Balehonnur... 

0*04 

0*17 1 

I 9-57 

9*78 

21. Kerala Estate 

P76 

2*39 

24*08- 

28-23 

16. Manoalobe ... 

! 0 07 

4*04 1 

3*42 

7-53 

22. Naduvattam 

»«• 

0*17 

11-00 

11*17 

17. Madba6 

i 

0*23 1 

5*78 

6*02 

24. Coouoor 

... 

0-73 

15-66 

16*39 

- 


1 

1 

' ! 

'I 

i ■ 


N.B. = ifo 
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EDITORIAL 

There seems still to be some doubt amongst planters as regards the 
transfer of rights under the contract for the supply of tea to the Ministry 
of Food. The position is set out in the Ministry of Food Circular No. 14 
of 24th April 1940, which reads as follows: — 

‘From various questions which Jiave arisen with regard to teas and 
export rights under the Long-Term Contract, it appears that some classi¬ 
fication is desirable as to the freedom attaching to these rights. 

The first consideration is that export rights must be reserved for 
the shipment of the Ministry’s requiremeuts. 

‘This means that every contractor must have his export rights per¬ 
taining to the contract earmarked by the Licensing Committee up to the 
Ml ainount of the contract, and if these are not sufficient to cover any 
quantity tendered in excess of the 90% a guarantee to acquire the neces¬ 
sary rights to enable shipments to be made nmst accompany the offer of 
salo. 

‘Export rights for any quantity over the Government contract are 
free in the han^$ of the producer and may be sold without restriction, 
bqt it should be clearly understood that export rights pertaining to the 

’ ‘ '3 
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contract cannot be sold unless to ai^tber (jontractor, and then only with 
the permission of the Tea Contjfeller. 

"Thus the Tea Conti’oller ni4y apcept up to 100% of a gardeh!s export 
crop, providing the seller has acquired, or as above guarantees to acquire 
the necessary export rights. 

‘In brief—gardens can transfer their export rights as they have done 
in the past,* but if they wisii to^ contract with Government must retain 
or acquire sufficient rights to cover shipment of their whole contract. 

‘Gardens cannot transfer their contract liabilities outside the;company 
or agency except by permission of the Tea Controller, which W’ill naturally 
be withheld unless the transferee has export rights available or the trans¬ 
feror also transfers the requisite export rights.' 

The same circular refers to the substitution of grades, and to a slight 
alteration in the Ministry of Food Circular No. 6, as a result of which ‘if 
a contractor replaces tea which lie withdraws by tea of a lower value than 
the contract price, the contractor will be responsible for the difference. 
When replacement is made by teas of a higher value than the contract, 
price, the excess w'ould be credited against any deficit and any balance 
due to the Ministry must be adjusted by cash payment. In no case will 
the Ministry pay in excess of the contract price.' 

LABOUll BEpABTJtENT, IJ.P.A.S.I. 

NOTICE 

From July 1st 1940 th(^ following changes will take place in the 
Palamcottah Division of the Labour Department: — 

The Agent at Thenkasi will be Mr. Ivhajee Slieik Shahiil Hamid Lebbai 
and at Alangulam Mr. V. Thirumalaiswamy Iyengar. These replace 
Messrs. M. S. A. Mohamed Mohideen Tharaganar and S. K. Subbiah 
Pillay. 

The Puliangudi agency iias been combined with Vasudevanallur and 
will be in charge of the Vasudevanallur Agent Mr. K. M. S. Yusuf Kula 
Mohideen Sahib. 

The North Sankarankoil and South Sankarankoii agencies have been 
combined and will be in charge of the North Sankarankoil Agent Mr. 
L. M. Kondan Ghettiar. 

The Kottar agency has been csombined with Nagercoil and will be in 
charge of the Nagercoil Chief Agent Mr, Isaac Moses. 

W" " ■ A.'H. MkcKm) ■' 

Direotor, Labour Departments 
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REPORT ON COFFEE STEM BORER WORK IN 

COORQ 

By F. K, Subramanyam, B.Sc., Asshtanf Coffee Scientific Officer 

Kota by the Coffee 8cieniific Oflacer. 

This report represents an account of recent work done on Coffee Borer. In order 
to make it of greater interest, it has been augmented from earlier published work in 
order to present a picture of the pe«t and its relation to the coffee plant. The greater 
{jart of the earlier work done on this pest was communicated in Bulletin No. 11 of the 
Entomological Series of the Department of Agriculture, Mysore State, by T. V. Siibra- 
manyam and it is to him and to his predecessor, the late Dr. Kunhi Kannan, that 
most of our knowledge of this pest is due. It is not likely at this late date that 
anything strikingly new will appear concerning the habits of this insect under 8. Indian 
conditions, but the recent work here reported does indicate some points at which further 
study may be profitable and it will help I think, to clear up some questions wdth 
regard to control measures. 

W. W. M. 

The Coffee Stem Borer {Xylotrcchm quadripes) is a Cerambycid beetle 
wiiose larval stages boie into tlie wood of Cofjea arabica. It has also been 
reported from Cofjea rob uni a in R. India l]H)ngh tin* damage done is slight, 
and from several oilier tr(*es in other countries. The damage done by 
this pest to Cofjea arabica ciiltivaiion is extremely serious and satisfactory 
control has proved difficult. 



a 

1 & 2, Adults. 3, Bupa. 


4 

4, Larva. 


The adult beetle is a rather elongated beetle, black in colour, though 
covered with a greyish pubescence, and with the Wing covers strikingly 
marked with a series of whitish bands. The legs, are long and powerful. 
In siae, the beetles average about 12 mm. inch) long by 4 mm. wide 
but there is considerable variation. In a series of beetles measured the 
largest was 19 mm. long and the smallest 9 mm. These are rather larger 
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measuremettts than thoBe given by Subramanyam in the Mylbte. Btilletin. 
A further point of variation lies in the colour of the femora (‘thighs'); in 
some specimens these are completely black, others have the hind pair 
red and still others, the two hind pairs red. 

The sex(*s are about lupial in numbers in (he observations made in 
S. Coorg. 

The adult beetles emerge from the ti*ee after the day has warmed up 
and on emerging they show great activity and are capable of mating the 
same day (Table I). The beetles take in water and will feed on a sugar 
solution. Jieetles starved have not lived for more than 10 to 12 days, 
while those given water have lived fpr upwards of 30 days (Table ll). 
The life of the males is shorter than that of the females. 


TABLE I 



Egg Laying Records, 

Move ni her 1940 


Days after Beetles 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Emergence 

« 


• 

* 

4t 

1, 

— 

* 

« 

... 

• 

2. 

— 

* 

* 



3. 

— 

57 




4. 

— 


* 


* 

5, 

— 


73 

25 

* 

6. 

— 

52 

_ 

... 

« 

7. 

« 

... 

... 


* 

8. 



— 

38 

* 

9. 

— 

22 

2 

2 

... 

10. 


— 


19 

— 

11. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12. 

— 

— 

— 


— 

13. 


34 

43 

2 

_ 

14. 

32 

13 

— 

10 

1 

15. 

18 

12 

2 



16. 

47 

21 


_ 

1 

17, 

2 

5 


_ 

la 

18. 

1 


— 

_ 

31 

19, 

— 

..... 

_ 



20. 

— 

2 

— 

_ 

10 

21. 

— 

D 

— 

D 


22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

Total Eggs 

D 

100 

218 

D 

120 

96 

D 

61 

Life 

24 days 

21 days 

26 da3rs 

21 days 

28 days 


** Indicates days when males were present and active. 

The female possesses a long aUd very flexible ovipositor. When she 
wants to lay eggs, she moves over the tree stem inserting her exerted ovi- 
here and there in the search lor a suitable spot in which to deposit 
eg^sl Eijggs may he laid singly or in chains depending on the suitability 
01' the eitS; The length 6 f the ovipositd* is such that an egg eah be 
iisjpdsited in a crevice as deep m 'f inch. Cases have beeh observed of 
%M iong ovipositor becoming wedj^ in bark crevioes, imprismidir till 

■ .rr/'.'i.r-- . "TT . 
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In captivity, the period of egg laying is from 10 to 15 days. The maxi- 
mum number of eggs laid by an individual in the course of this study 
was 218 eggs laid in lo days, and as many as 60 eggs were laid in a 
single day (Table 1). 

The average size of the eggs wlien laid is 1| njin. x ^ mm. (i.e. 
about l/20th of an inch long). They are soft and white and look like 
minute rice grains. They are glued to the surface of the wood and do 
not fall off. They hatch in 10 to 15 days, depending on weather conditions. 
It has been found that eggs take longer to hatch when placed in a moist 
chainber, and that eggs in contact with w-aler fail fo hatch. 


TABT.E ir 

]jvn(jth (if Life of Bceflcx in Caiitiviiif 


Beetle 

Emerged 

Died 

Life 

Sex 

Remarks 

1. 

9.12 

17.12 

Sd. 

M. 

Starved. 

2. 

13.12 

26.12 

13d. 

M. 

Do. 

3. 

10.12 

17.12 

7d. 

F. 

Do. 

4. 

11.12 

22.12 

lid. 

M. 

IX). 

(). 

15.12 

5.r 

20d. 

F. 

Given water, laid 85 eggs and 






80 more eggs in the body. 

7. 

18.12 

17.1 

.30d. 

F. 

Given water. 

8. 

29.12 

LS.l 

21d. 

M. 

Do. 

9. 

24.11 

4.12 

lOd. 

F. 

Starveci, 

10. 

22.11 

30.11 

8d. 

M. 

Do. : - 

11. 

22.11 

lost 

— 

F. 

Do. 

IS. 

24.11 

4.12 

lOd. 

F. 

Do. 



M - 

Male. 

F - 

Female. 


On hatching out, the larva begins to eat its way into the bark straight 
fi’om the egg shell, though then? may be a pause of 4 to 8 hours before 
the grub begins to feed. When the* eggs an^ laid very superficially, the 
adherent egg shell provides a pur<*hase for the initial attac^k on the bark. 
Hornetimes, wlien* crevicc*s favour it. tlie young grub remains for some 
time between the bark scales. l)ut a direct attack on tlie living bark, soon 
after hatching, is quite usual. After 2 to 4 days, depending on the bark 
thickness, the grub reaches the wood. Jh’ogress within the wood is slow' 
and the gnib works at about the same depth for some tin)P. This deptli 
is aboutf the thickness of a stout slaad of pa}>er below the surface of tin* 
wood. The bore of the tunnel at this stage is about J mm. and the progress 
W'ithin the WT)od amounts to 5 to T..") mni. during the first week (0.2 t(^ 
O.B inches). The tunnel can he seen as a hne dark streak by ])eeling off 
the hark. 

The young grub is about x i mm. at tins stage. The head end 
is broad and possesses strong mandibles. The tunnel is cut by moving 
the head from side to side with a circular sweep. The tunnel is broad 
enough at the point \vhere the grub works to allow it to turn round. 
Frequently, the grub has been observed resting with its head towards tl^c 
point of entrance. 

According to T. V. Suhramanyam, the grub works in the stem for 
about 9 months. In this time, it will have grown to its full size. At this 
stage it is pale yellow^ in colour, up to 1 inch in length and very broad at 
the head end. It moves towards tlie surface of the stem to make an 
exit tunnel. It cuts a circular disc on the inner surface of the bark and 
finally retreats inwards into the gallery and pupates in a chamber, exca¬ 
vated a sWt distance from the surface of the stem, with its head pointing 
putsNirds. ^Kie ^\^a ijs whitish, and shorn the. wing buds, antehnaii and 
^ ps|ts' of adult beetle quite clearly. Its 
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§ inches x .22 inches broad. This stage lasts from three weeks to a 
month. 

The transformation of the pupa into the adult iiavirig been completed, 
the still tender adult beetle rests for a day or two. It then makes its 
way toward the exit hole already marked out by the grub,stage and cuts 
out the circular disc to the open. The adult exhibits no great hurry to 
take flight. Beetles can be observed in tlie field, with their heads flush 
with stem surface, in the exit tunnels, into which they retreat if distm’bed. 
The beetle finally emerges after about a week, selecting a warjii sunny 
morning for its first flight. It moves up the stem to the crown of the 
tree and after a few preliminary groomings, takes flight w^ith a sharp buzz. 

The main emergencio in South Coorg commences from about the 
middle of September and continues to nearly the end of December. The 
(‘mergences are not distrihuie'd (‘venly f>A'’er this long period. In Table 111 
the number of bi'etles (‘merging from uprooted stems kept in the laboratory 


i\i Hidnpur 

is giA*eu for each 

wwk. in tlu‘ 

lOHO p(n‘iod. 



Distribution of 

TABLE 111 

i mergence al 

Sid a pur in 19B9 



1st Week 

2nd Week 

3rd Week 

4th Week 

September 

... — 

— 

1 

4 

October 

9 

9 

23 

85 

November 

85 

83 

26 

87 

December 

24 

10 

3 

1 


It can be seen that the maximum period runs from the last week in 
October up to the last week of Movember. 

Another (imergence period occurs aboul i)u‘ middk* of April but this 
is on a smaller scale than the November flight. Its exact importance 
has not been cleared up. T. V. Subramauyam records it as of small 
importance and states that it is not certain av lad her this flight arises 
from eggs laid in tlie j)receding April or from the delayed emergence of 
adults from eggs laid 18 months previously. 

Work on this question is proceeding but no definite statement can 
yet be made. The observation that at this period, the emergences appear 
to be much more frequent from young plants tliau older ones suggests 
the possibility that in such plants, the lih^ cycle* may be a shortened ono^ 
and that these emergences ai'ise from eggs laid in tlie preceding November. 
Wide variations in the tiiiu^ taken to complete the life cycle in response to 
food and othei' enviromiKUital (conditions are well known in tlie group of 
beetles to which coffee boi*er belcjngs. 

In an attempt to study the qiu^stion, a large Jiumb(*r of trees were cut 
open in the monsoon and the grub^sizes measured. Although there was 
a wide variation in grub size a1 this time, and there was a suggestion 
that more than one brood might be involved, the results when compared 
with the range of size of adults emerging in November were too uncertain 
to carry much conviction. 

Coffee trees of all ages are susceptible to attack, (excepting the very 
youngest plants (less than 2 years old). It is obvious that the younger 
the tree* the sooner it shows up and dies. Older trees siu’vive an attack 
at times. In young trees, the grub frequently bores down into the tap 
root. ' ' 

i . . |ii::the-early stages of . olten.not possible to. see %n 8 of 

injut 3 ^^eKp 0 d«liy iu older'ctrees. . One of the best knt^wn sign^'^%ttapk 
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iB the borer ring or ridge round the stem. These rings or ridges are only 
later signs and young trees frequently do not show them at all. In some 
estates, it is the practice to incise these rings and if the frass within is 
brown, the trees are left as 'old borer’ while if the frass is white, the tree 
is removed, as being freshly bored. Anything which results in increased 
efficiency in the removal and destruction of bored trees is to be recom¬ 
mended. While a tree with rings is or has been bored, the absence of 
new frass oi* even of rings does not mean tliat th(‘ tree is free of borei*. 

On the whole, trees which have been bored, even if they appear to 
recover, must as a rule be regarded fis having lost efficiency as productive 
units in the estate. 

Bored trees can be made out easily about the beginning of May. 
Even earlier, shortly after the first showers, they can usually be identified 
by a look of lassitude and by the absence of new growth. In some cases, 
the excessive production of stem suckers also points to borer attack. 
Later the whole tree turns yellow, leaves fall and any crop present is 
likely to be jelloo. 

Control measurt's of various kinds have been siiggestt^d during the past 
40 years, but with iiuliffereni suc(*css. A iminber of w.ashes applied to 
the stem proved of littk* or no vaha*. Other met}K)ds \Aere either too ex¬ 
pensive or impracticahle on any extensive scale. 

During the (;ourse <:»f recent work a nuinher of stem washes have been 
given trials both in the field and the laboratory. Most of these were 
imported tar oil derivatives l)ut one of them, an emulsion of cashew shell 
oil, is an indigetioiis product. All these, materials were found to be good 
(A’ieides, provid(»d they came into direct conta(^t witli llie eggs. One of 
these materials, Mortegg, wliicli was introduced a few years ago, has 
come into fairly general iisc on (‘states in Coorg. 

It has been found that none of the materials so far tried are repellent 
to the beetles, at any strength used. Presented with treati*(l and untreated 
stems, the beetle selects the stem with the most suitabh* surface for egg 
laying, irrespective of the treatment. Kggs laid on stems after treatment 
with the stem wash hatch normally. 

T))e ellectivtuiess of such stern washes is tlu*ref<)»*(.;* limiliMl by the fact 
that the ovicidal (iffect is jjini’ly a direct contact action, the active egg 
laying jreriod is lengtliy and the b(‘ctles ar(‘ indifferent to the treatment 
and merely sidect the surface' to?* egg laying on the basis oi its suitability. 

The very good results obtained with the first appli(3atiouK of stem 
washes were probably in a large degree attributable to the very thorough 
cleaning and rubbing that the stems received. In all the experimental 
work with egg laying beetles, it has been found c(nisistently that eggs 
are not laid on smooth surfaces and the beetle goes to considerable trouble 
in searching for suitable sites. 

Some of the later failures with stem washes may be due to the 
absence of the stem rubbing or to purely superficial cleaning down of 
stems. At the same time, the timing of the application of a wash whfeh 
can only act by direct contact is obviously of the first importance in 
securing satisfactory results. 

Ti^ld trials were laid out in 1988 to study the two points—the im- 
of-rubbm^ in relation to the perlortnance of Mortegg and the 
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timing of applications. Tho sinnmariy.ed results of these trials ate 
in the following tables. 


TABLE IV 

The Application of Mortetjg with or ivifhovt Hubhhig for the C Oil trot of 

Borer 


Kxpt, 

Mortegg 4 
Rubbing 

% Borer 
Mortegg alone 
VS% 

removed 

Rubbing alone 

Control 

1. 

1-7% ■ 

1*3% 

3-6ft 

2. 

4-8'?. 

2*9% 

8-8% 

4-*% 

3* 

3-3# 

8-2% 

8*7 % 

14*2 * 

4. 

1-8% 

1-9% 

3‘3% 

4-8j6 

5. 

3-2 

2*8% 

3-1% 

3-8% 


These results are not Aery clear and unfortunately the nature of the 
experimental lay out does not permit of the results being studied statis¬ 
tically. It must be admitted that the conduct of field trials with a pest 
like stein borer, which is so irregular in its incidence over an area and 
in which tlje number of trees infested is in actual numbers so low, presents 
very great difficultit's. These figures suggest tliat the Morlegg has given 
about equal results whether a])])lied with or without rubbing, and that 
rubbing alone luis given rath(*r poorer results, though it shows an improve- 
uumt of no treatment at all. 

Fn view of iIk' uncerlai!it\ that must b(‘ atlac-hed to tliese exjierinients. 
too much cannot be made of ibem. Fn support of rubbing numeious results 
have been obtained in egg laying experinjents. some of wliicli have been 
reported previously {Plant cih' i'hronicle, XXXIV, lOHH, pp. 162-8), in 
which the number of eggs laid on well rubbed stems was considerably 
below that laid on untreated stems or steins tn^aled only with a stem 
wa.sb some days prior to egg laying. 


TABLE V 




Timing 

(»/ Mini egg 

A pplirationn 



Expt. 



% Removed 


Control. 

Date ... 

21-10-38 

1-11-38 

18-11-38 

12-12-38 


1. 


13*9% 

lU-6% 

7*8% 

11-4% 

16-6% 


Date ... 

19-10-38 

1-11-38 

17-11-38 

17-12-38 


2. 


6*0% 

4*0% 

3*3% 

1-7% 

6-6* 


Date ... 


31-10-38 

16-11-38 

16-12-38 


Oi 



2*3% 

2*6% 

2-8® 

3-49!. 


Date ... 

31-10-38 

14-11-38 

28-11-38 

12-12-38 


4. 


3*2% 

1*9% 

1*1% 

S-9* 

9-0% 


Date ... 

31-10-38 

18-11-38 

2-12-38 

lS-12-38 


5. 


3*0% 

1*2% 

2'1% 

3-0® 

2-9% 


These experiments arc oiicn to the sariKi criticism as those on the 
method of application and its rtdation to rubbing. On the whole they sug¬ 
gest that applications before November are inadvisable. This is in agree¬ 
ment with the evidence of the borer emergeiu^es although this evidence 
applies to 1989, wliereas the applications of Mortegg were made in 198S. 
Further experiments on this question are in progress. 

At present, it must be admitted that the results of Mortegg dr other 
stem wash application and of rubbing are uncertain and frequently the 
gains must be considered doubtful. At the same time the experiments 
and' observations so far carried out do afford sufficient encouragement to 
continue the study of these methods. 

As far as information goes at present, the following scheme of treat* 
ment would be worth trial in sevejrdly aflfected patches. A thorough 
i^ttbbinp of the stems is cairied out m me lattet pari; of the S.^W. ll^sodn 
or sdlhfetinte befca?e the eiid of Sdpt^bdr, ProiA the 4M of OdbMf 
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the middle of December, the trees are rubbed over every 15 days. One 
or more of these rubbings could be associated with a stem wash application. 

This scheme is based on the facts that: — 

1. Eggs are not laid at all freely on well rubbed stems. 

2. Data so far collected suggest that considerable emergences do not- 
occur much before the third week of October. 

3. After emergence, the beetles are on the wing for 3-5 days, during 
which mating occurs. 

4. Eggs take 10 to 15 days to hatch. 

5. The young larva is within reach of rubbing for 1 to 3 days and 
sometimes longer. 

The sclieme is, of course, too laborious and expensive for the treatment 
of more than limited areas, but can be reduced with due regard to the 
facts noted. Further it is certain that the time of the main emergences 
will fluctuate from year to year. 

It is suggested that planters might with profit instal a suitable wire 
cage at some convenient point and place in it a number of infested coffee 
stems collected during the borer removal rounds. The cage would be 
inspected at regular intervals from early September and the numbers of 
beetles present in the case noted. When the numbers showed a marked 
rise, treatment of the coffee by rubbing with or without a stem w^ash appli¬ 
cation could follow three or four days later. The desirability of further 
treatments could be decided on the distribution of emergencies in the cage. 
It is unnecessary to indicate that the cage should be insect tight and that 
the adults should be destroyed when they are counted. In order to dis¬ 
tinguish the peak periods with any success, the number of stems or 
stem sections should be considerable. A trial of this method on a field 
scale is planned for the coming season. 

Finally, the importance of the management of shade and the efficient 
removal of bored trees cannot be over emphasized. In many areas in 
S. Coorg where borer is severe, the shade is rather thin. It has also 
been observed that the shade is sometimes opened out just before or 
during the flight season. The question of the exact degree of shade 
required for a given piece of coffee is often difficult to judge, but it seems 
that frequently shade is altered with little reference to other conditions. 
In borer areas, the borer should be the first consideration in relation to 
shade and its regulation. It is bettor to err on the side of too much shade 
than too little. Shade must, of course; be regulated, but the regulation 
should be so timed as to ensure a good shade during the flight seasons. 
The drawbacks, whatever they may be, will be amply compensated for by 
the check to borer. 

The permanent upper shade canopy is not as important as the lower 
canopy. Dadaps should be kept low, especially along borders, or they 
may be alternated low and rather higher topped trees. In open patchea 
and new clearings, the additional cultivation of belts of a shrubby green 
manure such as Crotaiaria between the rows is desirable and useful. 

Where open patches occur in thick coffee, owing to the removal of a 
number of plants from any reason, or where supplies have failed for 
some time, a good low shade is essential and it is desirable to give the 
surrounding trees special attention with respect to rubbing or stem washing. 

In conclusion, the habits of the egg laying females and of the young 
grubs suggested the possibility of using a stomach poison as a wash either 
^one or along with an ovicide. Initial trials have, however, given no 
tesult. The possibility of applying a. fine powder of some sort in a sus- 
pension to close up the bark crevices seems worth further trial and work 
on this method is planned for the coming season. 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

KAN AN DEVAN ♦ 

Tho Fiftj-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Kaaan Derail Planters' 
Association was held at the High Bange Club, Munnar, on Wednesday* 
29th May 1940, at 3 p.m. llie following are extracts from the proceedings, 

Chairma7i*s AddresH, 

Gentlemen, In moving the adoption of the Directors’ Report, 1 would, 
as is customary, take the opportunity to review certain of the events of 
major importance to the Association during the past season. 

The outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain and Germany is, of 
course, the most important of those events. The immediate effect, so far 
as our community, is concerned, was the departure on military service of 
a large number of our younger men, and the knowledge that we may lose 
more in the near future, as a result of which many of our estates wiH 
continue understaffed. 

It goes without saying that there are many others who, as soon as 
war was declared, and particularly so in view of the gravity of the news 
now being received, would have welcomed an opportunity to take a more 
active part in the Allies' endeavour to prevent the overthrow of small 
and peace-loving nations by one which has clearly indicated that it holds 
nothing sacred and will descend to any act which will further its ideas 
of aggrandisement. 

The requirements, however, of this great country in which we ii’ire 
are realised by all, and we can but extend to those who have left, or are 
leaving, the heartfelt wish that they may be spared to return, and to 
take once more their normal happy life among us. 

The present is, perhaps, a suitable moment at which to refer to the 
U.P,A.S.l. War Fund, concerning which all members will have received 
a copy of the President’s appeal. The scope of this appeal is extremely 
wide, and it is permissible to specifically earmark donations or subscrip¬ 
tions for any pai’ticular purpose considered! desirable}. 

A reference was made in the Minutes of a recent meeting of our 
Committee, and I am happy to have this further opportunity of drawing 
the attention of members to the Fund. 

It is usual to make reference to prices obtained for our products 
during the season under discussion, but such a reference on this occasion 
can be of little advantage. 

The unprecedented drought, and the irregular sailings oi ships from 
Xndia, created difficulties in arranging lor despatch of teas exportable under 
quota allotted in respect of the season just ended, such difficulties being* 
I understand, greater in other districts. The arrangement, however, by 
which ail teas despatched under Special Export License shall be deemed 
to have complied with the Control Act, provided they had been delivered 
to the Customs Authorities by midnight on the 31st May, has relieved 
the situation. 

The short- and long-term contracts with the Food Controller in respect 
of tea are known to all of you. ^ While admitting that the details of stick 
contracts necessitated considerable discussion and much careful thought,, 
one remains surprised that one-third of the period coveired by the latter 
contract had elapsed before the ControUer decided that the pre^ri^on of 
thf >4^as to he delivered to him must he equivatoat to 90% ^ 63iqport< 
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quota allotted to contracting eatiaites. SueK may conceivably 

no small difBcultj to Companies or Estates wUch haVe, in the interim, 
supplied upwfi^ds of 14% of their available export teas to oiitmarketa. 

As you are aware, the prices to be paid by the Food Controller are 
based, with minor exceptions, on the three basic years of 1936, 1937 and 
1938, and in view' of the fact that an extra penny pei’ pound above such 
price has been agreed upon in order to meet the increased cost of neces¬ 
sary commoditif3S, I suggest that the Industry has reason to bo satisfied 
that some measure of profit is assured. 

As a member of the Committee of the IT.P.A.S.I. Tea Product Sec¬ 
tion, I have had access to considerable correspondence in conne(;tion with 
the extra allowance I have referred to. That Committee is not necessarily 
satisfied that one penny per pound will be sufficient to cover the increased 
expenditure, but, in view of advices received from the South Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, had no hesitation in falling into line with the acceptance of that 
extra amount made by North India. 

The Tea Product Section has now taken steps for the formation’ of a 
Costing-Sub-Committee, comprised of representatives of the larger firms 
interested in tea in South India. The Sub-Committee will obtain figures 
relating to expenditure for the purpose of ascertaining whether the allow¬ 
ance now granted can be considered adequate; should that not be the case, 
the Industry can but take comfort in the fact that it is thus making its 
own additional war effort. 

The deliberations of the Sub-Committee will no doubt have a consi-i 
derable bearing on the prices to be paid, should a further contract 
unfortunately be necessary. 

Members will have noticed that the Central Government, in accor¬ 
dance with Section 18 of the Indian Tea Control Act, and after consulta¬ 
tion with the Indian Tea Licensing Committee, have announced that the 
export allotment for the new Quota Year will remain at 95% of the 
standard export figure. 

Signiitones to the Indian Tea Association’s scheme for internal regu¬ 
lation of markets have also been advised that the release for 1940-41 will 
be 15% of the best crop basis. It has been suggested that this figure 
should have been reduced in view of the prices ruling, but Mr. Milner^ 
who attended a recent meeting of the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board 
in Calcutta, received information which showed the desirability of main¬ 
taining the percentage at the same figure as during the past year. 

It is to be regretted that the industry cannot be united in respect of 
this scheme, for it is never possible to calculate with any certainty the 
quantity of tea which will be made available for consumption in India, 
and the existence of non-signatories may well have a detrimental effect 
upon prices. 

The Buies under the Travancore Factories Regulation, No. VIII of 
1114, were issued with the Government Gazette of the 30th January last. 
Certain members of the Association subsequently had an opportunity of 
discussion of these Rules with Mr. Varadaraja Sarma, at that time Chief 
Inspector of Factories, and we are indebted to that gentleman for such 
guidance and assistapce. I am personally indebted also to Dr. Harler am} 
Messrs. Tolson, Ranicar, Gray and Soutar for the ready help whkili those 
gentlemen have rendered. 

The Oovemmexit Press haa, as yet, been unable to supply copies of 
the Rules sufficient for issue to all Factory Managera, but oooisidertdde 
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|»*ogres8 has been made, and I have little doubt that, when thle first inspec* 
tion of our Factories is made, the authorities will appreciate that we aw 
anxious to comply with the requirements of the Act to the utmost. 

Last year I referred to the inauguration of the Travancore State 
Transport Scheme, and it is pleasing to be able to record that this has 
proved the success that was anticipated. 

On this occasion it is fitting to record the opening of the Power House 
-of the Pullivasal Hydro-Electric Project by the Dewan of Travanoorg, 
Sir C. P. Eamaswami Iyer, on the 19th March last. This important 
ceremony was attended by the Resident, Lt.-Col. G. P. Murphy, Sir Henry 
Howard, all the senior officers of the State, many members of the Legis¬ 
lature, representatives of many European business firms and a large num¬ 
ber of residents of this district. 

I would couple this Association with the congratulations offered by 
Sir Henry Howard to the Government and to Mr. Menon on the results 
achieved in the face of many disappointments and unexpected delays. 

Turning to politics the Chairman extended to Mr. Tolson the sincere 
appreciation of the Association for his excellent work in, and out of, the 
Sri Mulam Assembly. 

A reference was then made to the possible advantages to be obtained 
by the introduction of Welfare Committees on estates, with a request that 
members would bear in mind the possibilities of legislation. 

Mr. Sampson spoke of the manner in which the district had been 
honoured by the appointment of Mr. E. H. Francis to the position of 
President of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, and took 
the opportunity of conveying to that gentleman the congratulations of all 
members. 

In conclusion the Chairman expressed his sincere appreciation of the 
generous assistance so readily given by members of the Committee, and 
in particular, of the able manner in which Messrs. Ranicar and McIntyre 
had shared the duties of Honorary Secretary during the past year. 

Address by Mr. J. W. Tolson, Planting Representative on the 
Sri Mulam Assembly 

During the year under review your representatives have been Messrs. 
E. Hall, T. W. U. Park and myself. Mr. Hall resigned on leaving for 
home furlough and I would like to take this opportunity of saying how 
very much I have appreciated being associated with him and how the 
thanks of the industry are due to him for the work that he has put in. 

Today I wish to draw your attention to what has been happening 
in the State industrially, and especially with regard to future legislation. 
As you all know, we now have four labour Acts: The Trade Union Act, 
The Trade Disputes Act, The Workmen's Compensation Act and The 
Factoiy Act. The Government have published in the Gazette the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Bill; this Bill will be introduced at the next Session and 
I do not think that it will be long before it will be enforced in our factories, 

I would also point out to you that the Provincial Labour Ministers 
have been in conference in Delhi and it is proposed to circulate four 
Bills: Holidays with pay, Industrial Disputes, and an Amendment to 
the Payment of Wage^ Bill together with another Bill for the collection 
of industrial statistics. 

You may say that all this legisUtion is not intended to refer to plant¬ 
ing but in view of what is and Im been taking place in Travancore, 
4^ we afford to say this ? 
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touring the last few months the Conciliation Board on the' mats and 
matting industry has sat and reported to the Government. 

It appears that over a period of years the mats and matting industry 
has gone from bad to worse, labour troubles have j)ersisted and finally 
both Capital and Labour asked for (lovernment intervention. 

The Government acted by appointing the District Magistrate to con¬ 
duct an enquiry and after this preliminary enquiry and the coming into 
force of the Trade Dis])utes Act. the Government appointed a (’onoiliation 
Board consisting of Messrs. K. (Jeorge. Ijand Revenue and Incorne-Tax 
(’onimissioiier, K. O. Haydon, Travancore Chamber of (^nmnerce, Sankara 
Maiman, Alleppey Chamber of (^anineree, V. K. Achuthan and P. N. 
Krishna Pillai, Labour Leaders. The Conciliation Board went very 
thoroughly into the questions not only affecting labour but the industry 
as a whole. Their report is one that may have far-reaching effect on other 
industries iii the Stat(‘. There are certain aspects of this report, which 
1 consider we should watch and make every endeavour to guard against 
in our own industry. 

The most important rc conuneudations are the control of labour and 
the licensing of labour. Jl af)])<‘arK that labour is so ])huitiful that there 
has l)eeu a cAitting of wages due to (‘ompetifion and the impossibility of 
finding 26 days’ work in a niontln 

Further recommendations are the reduction of a ]\Ioo])en‘s remmier;»- 
tion and the overliauliiig of the contract system. 

The Board appeals to the (lovomment to iniroduce without delay the 
following Acts: Miniimim Wages. Payment of Wagi‘S. Standardisation of 
Wage Rates and Maternity Bill. 

The Board also draws the attention of (lovenimenl to the strict enforct'- 
nient of the Factory Act t‘sp(‘cially with regard to vtmtilaiion. latrines, 
firinking water and the pievenhr)n of Sunday work. 

d'hey further recommend that the Cnions sliould help with child W(d- 
fare, the oyieuing of more schools :ui(l the establishment of libraries. 

Tlie Hoard considers that, for the establisliment of good relations 
hetweeu capital and labour, a Ijuhour Commissioner is ne(‘essary. who will 
also act us Conciliation Offica'i*. with a (’liief Inspector of Factories, and 
that for tlu; present Travancore shall be divided inU> three distnets: Tri¬ 
vandrum, Alleppey and Kottayani. with an lns])ec1or in charge of each 
division. 

From what 1 havt' said you will realise that labour mutters have the. 
attention of the tfovernment and we hope that a tactful understanding 
of all problems will l)e obtained, hut I feel that this can only result from 
knowledge and training and 1 trust that the (Toveruinent will go to the 
expense of sending their Inspectors for training and experience in the work¬ 
ing of the Labour Acts in British India. 

On our part 1 feel that we must exercise patience and tact realising 
that experience of working c-onditions in factories is at present little under¬ 
stood, but that, given time and understanding, our primary difficulties 
will pass. 


Oommiticii ^ Heport 
The following report was read: — 

TKil; Cbrriihitt^^ h^ve the honour submit to niembere this report on 
tH^ of th^ Association for tlie year 1989*40 together with a 

stateiftiht acoount$ for the same p^Hdd, 
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Chairman and Committee Members, —The Chairman, Mr. J. E. 
Sampson, was elected at the last Annual General Meeting held on Slst May 
1939. Mr. E. E. Ranicar was elected the Association’s Honorary Secre¬ 
tary from the Ist of April to the 81st August 1989. and Mr. D. M. McIntyre 
was elected Honorary Secretary as from the 1st of Sept^einber 1939, at 
the last general meeting held on 8lBt May 1989. 

The members of the Committee nominated by their respective firms 
were as follows: — 

Kanau Devaii Hills Produce Co., Ltd.—Messrs, d. E. Sampson, E. E. 
Ranicar, R. B. Cullen, ]). M. McIntyre and Dr. C. R. Harler. 

Anglo-American Direct Tea Trading Co.. Ltd.—Messrs. R, Brown 
and J. W. Tolson. 

Malayalam Plantations Ltd.—Messrs. J. Gray and C. K. Olney. 

Talliar Estates Ltd.—Mr. J. H. Wilkes. 

On the 9th January 1940 Mr. D. M. McIntyre resigned his position 
on the Board, and The Kanan Devan Hills Produce Co., Ud. nominated 
Mr. E. H. Francis to the exisiing vacancy. There were no other changes 
throughout the year. 

Planters' Benevolent Fund, —Your (’ommi1t(*t‘ regrets to record a sliglit 
i-eduction in the support given to this deserving Fund, but this is no 
doubt largely due to the fact that several of our younger nicunbers hav(‘ 
been called up for Military Service. The total amount contributed and 
remitted to IT.1\A.S.T. was Us. 760 of wliicdi Hs. 100 was donated by 
your Association. 

Govvrnm*^nt Medical Grant. —Your (jornmittee r<a*ords its appreciation 
once again for the support given by llis Highness’ Government to tla* 
three Grant-iu-aid hospitals. T1 k‘ grant of Rs. 100 per mensem in respect 
of each hospital lias been regularly paid. 

Ladjf Ampfhiil Nursiny Home.- — Your (•omiuittee lias eouiinued to 
support this institution and made the revised yearly payment of Rs. 500 
out of the Association’s funds. 

South Travancore Medical Mission, Ncyyoor. —Your Committee has 
again supported this institution and made the yearly payment of Rs. 456 
out of the Association’s funds. 

Travancore Combined Planters' Association. —Your Committee has to 
report that the Travancorcj (’onil)ined Planters’ .Association was ^^ound up 
on 31st October and the cash balance of Re. 1-12-8 was transferred to 
tlie newly formed Association of l*lanters of Travancore. 

Association of Planters of Travancore. —Your Committee lias much 
pleasure in reporting that this Association became an Association Member 
of the Association of Planters of Travancore. Your Committee has much 
pleasure in recording that Mr. J. W. Tolson was elected as the Chairman 
of the new Asspeiation, and the first meeting was held at Kottayam on 
81 st October 1939. 

Political. —Our Political Representatives to the Sri Chitra State 
Council were Messrs. Eric Hall and T. W. V. Park, and our thanks are 
due to both these gentlemen for their services. Mr. Eric Hall resigned 
his seat on the Council,during August 1939, and it is our wish to record 
our appreciation of the excellent work and the valuable services he has 
rendered to the planting commui^^' during his term of office. Mir. 

W. U. Perk was nominated bjf South Travancore Planters* Aseooi- 
etion to fill the yapanejr, and all Planting Associations in Travancore sup- 
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ported this nomination. Mr. T. W. IT. Park was accordingly declared 
elected unopposed. 

Our representative on the Sri Mulani Assembly was Mr. J. W. Tolson 
and our thanks are due to this gentl(*inan for his valuahle services during 
the year. 

We record the following Bills introduced and passed by the Travan- 
core Government. 

1. Travancore Provident Insurance Hocieties Bill. 

2. Travancore Contract Bill. 

8. Travancore Sale of Goods Bill. 

4. Travancore Specific Relief Bill. 

5. Travancore Partnership Bill. 

t). Travancore Arbitration Bill. 

7. Travancore Telephone Bill. 

H. Travancore Credit Bank Act Ainendinent Bill. 

9. Travancore X^egotijibh* lustruinevits Aet Aineudmeiit Bill. 

10. Travancore Uevenue Sunmums Act Aiiitmdment Bill. 

11. Travancore (’ivil Pi' 0 (!edim‘ Code Anunulment Bill. 

12. Travancore Workmen s Comptuisaiion Bill. 

18. Travancore Markets Regulation Aineiidmenl Bill. 

14. Travancore Village Panehavats Courts Regulation Amendment 

Bill. 

15. Travancore Rubber Control Bill. 

16. Travancore Bankers’ Books Evidence Bili. 

17. Travancore Reformatory Schools Act Amendment Bill. 

18. Travancore Census Bill. 

The planting community were represented on the Select Committees 
of the Rubber Ckmtrol. and the Bankers’ Books Evidence Bills. 

Your Association would like to express their thanks to Mr. P. Kuihm 
John, the Rubber Controller, for all the time and troiibl(‘ he took to obtain 
the necessary amendments to the Rubber Control JBlls. 

Your Association would like to call the utteiiiion of all members to 
the Factory Act, and the Workmen's Compensation Act., which are now 
in forc^. 

Control of Tea Export in National Emcrgencif .—On the outbreak of 
war the Food Controller brought into operation his Short-Term Contract 
which was followed by iiis liong-Term Contract. .4 reference to both 
these contracts appears in the Minutes of the meeting of the. Coimnittee 
held on 19th Febi*uar\ 1940, copie.s of whicdi hav(' been issued to all 
members. 

General Business ,—During the year under review your Association 
has been represented at all meetings of importance, and copies of delegates’ 
reports have been circulated to all members. Your Committee would like 
to take this opportunity of thanking the following gentlemen, for the 
excellent manner in which they looked after your interests at the various 
meetings. 

Mr. H. 0. Boyd, Mr, E. E. Ranicar and Dr. C. R. Harler. 

Your Chairman, Mr. J. E. Sampson, has served on the Tea Product 
Section throughout the year, nnd ymir hilerests in this respect have been 
well looked after. 

Your Committee desires to congratulate Mr. E. H. Francis and to 
record the great honour which has been bestowed on him by his appoint¬ 
ment as President of U.P.A.S.I. 
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Your Committee desires to thank the Manager of Mimnar Estate for 
the excellent manner in wliich he has looked after the War Memorial in 
Munnar during the past year. 

Membership .—The membersliip now comprises foui’ members repre¬ 
senting 31h88(5.50 acres of tea, 785 acres of coffee and minot products nil. 

There are also 66 Personal Members on our Llegisiei’ after recording 
21 resignations and 3 new membei’s. 

Your Committee has to record that out of the 21 resignations, 13 of 
these w’ere due to members having volunteered and been accepted for 
Military Service. 

The following gentlemen have already left this district to serve in 
‘ FTis Majesty's Forces':—Messrs. T. B. Sontar. 11. B. Te\VBOii. A. B. C. 
Perceval. C. (). Soiverbv. II. 11. Clarke, E. J. C. Menzies, 11. M. Howie. 
X. 8. (^ole, ]). J. Milne. L. A. H. Mure. W. C. Hoy, P. S. G. Leckie 
and P. Price. 

CropH. —The crops for the season under leview :ind in 1U3H-39 were 


as follows: — 

1989-40 1938-39 

Tea ... 17,252.815 Ihs. 1(‘).919,H25 Ihs. 

("offee ... 23 tons 82^ t(«is 

The International Heletis(‘ ... ... 95% 

The Export Quota llighls ... ... 66.24% 

The Internal Quota Bights ... ... 15% 


The audited accounts of the Association have been in your bands for 
the usual time. 

1. The subscribing acreage yielded a total income of lls. 2,670-4-r) 
for the year of report. 

2. The Revenue Account for the year shows a deficit of Rs. 124-6-3 
wdiich has been set off against the surplus balaruje of the previous year. 

3. The rate of cess for the year w’as one anna and three pies per 
acre as against one anna and six pies for the preceding year. 

4. The Committee recomnK'uds a cess of anna one and pies three per 

acre for the year 1940-41, and any deficit be met out of the balance 
brought forward from last Aear. • 

5. The Committee also recommends that no subscription be collected 
from Personal Members during 1940-41. 

6. The Auditor, Mr. N. (lauapathy of Messrs. Kuppusamy & Oana- 
pathy, Registered Accountants, Madras and Trivandrum, retires at this 
meeting and being eligible, offeis himself for re-election. 

In concluding this report, Mr. J. E. Sampson and Mr. D. M. McIntyre, 
your Chairman and Honorary Secretary respectively, beg to tender their 
resignations in accordance wdth Articles of Association, Rule 11 A. 

Election of Office-Bearers, 

Mr. J. B. Sampson and Mr. I), M. McIntyre were elected Chairnaujiu 
and Honorary Secretary respectively, and the following were nominated 
by their respective Companies to the Executive Committee: — 

Eanan Devan Hills Produce Co,, Ltd.—Messrs. E. H. Francis, 
J. E. Sampson, A. (1. MacGregor, R. B. Cullen and H. C. Boyd. 

Anglo-American Direct Tea Trading Co., Ltd.—Messrs. E. Brown 
and J, W. Tolson, 

. Mftlayiilam Plantations Ltd.-r^Meaars.; L Gray And C, 

Talliar Estates Ltd,“Mr, J, H, Wilkes. : :_.... 
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INDIAN RUDBER LICENSINQ COMMITTEE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

All rubber producerH nre hereby informed that including the 60% pro¬ 
visional allotment the total exportable rnaxiriium has been fixed by the 
Indian Rubber Licensing Committee at HO% of each estate’s basic crop 
for the yeai* 1940, subject to alterations if any by the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee. The additional quota thus made available to pro¬ 
ducers may be used from the 24tb June 1940 for the purpose of obtaining 
export licenses; but dealings in (piola by way of transfers will be accepted 
for registration onl\ from the loth duly 1940 as the staff of the (’orn- 
mittee is now fully occu])ied with tiie preparation and despatch of allot- 
xnent letters to over 14,000 units. 

Producers are fdso invited to re ad carefiilly the conditions of allotment 
printed on their allotment letters. 

(By Order) 

Rubber Control Office, 

Malankara Buildings, P. Kukian John, 

Kottayam, Travancove, Rubber Controller for India. 

18th June 1940. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximatt' tuiiTtmt prices in Kottayam on 24th Tune were: — 
Rubber, including export licenses ... no.50 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota .... ... 15.25 cents a lb. 

Ist quality rubber alone ... ... 40.CM') cents a lb. 

TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in Sotith India on Brd duly were: — 

Tea Export Rights ... 4 annas per lb. (Nominal) 

Internal Market Rights . 1 pi(‘ per Ih. (Nominal) 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COMMON TEAS—MAY 1940 



Wholesale 

Retail 



(Selthig prices of 

(Selling 

prices of 


dealer 

to 

retailer) 

retailer to 

consumer) 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Trichinopoly 

... 0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

2 

Tanjore 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Kumbakonam 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

5 

Mayavaram 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 

Tiruvarur 

... 0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

2 

Pudukottah 

... 0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Karur 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

8 

Erode 

... 0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

9 

Tiruohengodu 

... 0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

9 

Namakkal 

... 0 

8 

8 

0 

6 

9 

Salem 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

9 

pharmapiiri 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

7 
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TEA-QROWINQ IN NEW GUINEA 

The Director of Agriculture in New Guinea, Mr. G. H. Murray, M.L.C., 
who is in Sydney on furlough, said yesterday that he wa 4 » convinced of 
tlie commercial possibilities of tea-growing in New Guinea. 


The Federal Government has decided to investigate the practicability 
of producing a large part of x\ustralia's tea requirements in New Guinea. 


Mr. Murray has established an experimental tea plantation in Central 
New Guinea, and, in a report to the Administrator, he has strongly advo¬ 
cated the development of the industry on a commercial scale in the high¬ 
lands of that territory. 

‘I am quite certain,’ he said, *that the Administrator will welcome 
capital and facilities for the development of this industry, and of other 
industries in the highlatids of New Guinea, with their wonderful climate 
and tlieir vast possibilities for tropical mountain croi>s. it has also to he 
remembered that high country tea is much more valuable than that grown 
in low country.’ 


—Sydney Mowing HeraUL 30th March 1940. 


K. W.'GBAHAM 

Flight Lieut. K. W. Graham died in the R.A.F. activities in 
the present war. 

The late Flight Lieut. Graham was Vkuti on Ladrum Estate (then 
owned by his father) in 1904. He was a very prominent young 
planter when he was an assistant on Ladrurn and Glenmary Estates 
in the S.T.T.E. Company for five years from 1926, after which he took 
up w^ork at home. 


D. MEPPBN 

Douglas Meppen died at the Anderson Memorial Ward, Chik- 
magalur, on 18th June—aged 97. 

The late Mr. D. Meppen was a prominent coffee planter of 
Mysore and was planting for over 50 years in Kadur District. He 
was a long-standing member of the Mysore P.A., the Indian P.A., 
and other planting bodies. 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 


(Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers’ Association Heports.) 
Sal€ 2 was held on J7th and Idth June, 1940. 



Season 

1940-41 

Avera;it' hi 
date 

hSiue 

DESCRIPTION 

Sale 

1 Average 

In 


In 


No. 2 

to date 

1939 


1^38 


As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 


As. p. 

With Export Rights 

10 2 

10 2 

10 11 


10 3 

For Internal Consumption: — 






Leaf Teas 

4 0 

4 4 

4 5 


4 2 

Dusts 

4 10 

4 9 

4 6 


4 7 

Green Teas 

S 10 1 

1 

1 6 5 

5 S 


... 


RUBBER. —London Kul>b<T on .Inly 1, 1940. IBd. (Buyers). 


The Colombo Market 


(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Assooiaiion,] 
Average prices obtained {in cents.) 


' South Indun Tba 

Rubber 



Sales on 


Sale on 


June Irt & 25, 1940 

June 20, 1940 

Burnside 

58 

Bibbed Smoked Sheet. 

54 

Connemara 

46 

Contract Crepe 

52 

Duusandle 

78 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 

45 to 50 

Mount Stuart 

60 

Brow n S(?rap Crepe 

47 

Neelgiri 

48 




The Madras Market 

Current on Ith July 1940 

The controlling factoi* in the local market has been, as in previous weeks, the news 
of the war in Europe. Generally speaking sintv^ the capitulation of France, markets 
have if anything shown a slightly better tendency and the upward movement in leading 
market counters was more marked today following the announcement that a consider¬ 
able portion of the French Fleet was in the possession of the British. It is likely 
that i^are prices will still be liable to further setbacks but it has been of some encourage¬ 
ment that small investment buying orders are finding their way into the market at < 
lower levels. Business of course remains almost at a standstill and in fact with 
markets so very narrow and margins between buying and selling prices so very wide 
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any but tho sinaUest busin^BH is ahnoftt im|>o«Bible to negotiate The Govemment 
iSecurity market is steadier ahd prices are iionsiderably above l^e miiniriuni prices fixed 
by the Bombay Stock Exchange. 

iiuhber .—There has been practically nothHig doing id this section of the local 
market. Under normal conditions last week’s announcement of further American pur¬ 
chases of up to 100,000 tons to bo delivered before the end of the would have 

been suiheient to have caused a rise of anything from Be. 1 upwards in the majority 
of rubber shares. If anything the reverse is the situation and the market finds diffi¬ 
culty in absorbing even the present small offerings. Coorgs were offered at Ks. 24-^ as. 
without interesting any buyers. Cochin Malabars sagged to Be. M as.^ apd the 

announcement of only a 7J% final dividend making 15% for the year was considered 
as somewhat of a disappointment particularly as the average price of rubber during 

the past nine months has been higher than in the boondet of 1986-37. Velliamattams 
have announced a 10% dividend making 16% for the year. Travanenre Bubbers on 

the other hand had good buyers in the market at around Bs. 6*10 as. while Tropicals 
were also niippoited at> Bs. 14-12 as. Malankaras recjorded a further drop at Bs. 80 
sellers. The trend of sterling rubber shares according to totiay’s cable from London 
is still downward. Bani 'rravancorcs arc now O.vli., a fall of 6d. Kerala Calicuts 
have dropped to Hid., Poonmudis to 9d. MalayalamH are quoting at 21«k. 3d. 

Tetu .—Small but steady businefis has been conducted in a few of the leading tea 
shares at more or loss unchanged prices. Chembra Peaks ai one time fell to Bs. 8 

but at the close business was done at up to Bs. 8-1 anna. United Nilgiris continued 
to meet with small support at Bs. 109-8 as., and IVriakaramalais at Bs. 16. Small 
business was possible in Devasholas at Bs, 6 but there were likely buyers over. 
Pt'crmades w’ere unchanged at Bs. 24-12 as. cum the fi?ial dividend of 10% making 20‘;^, 
for the year. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


June 9, 1940 to Jum 22, 1940— {Inoiuswe) 

{Statiom are arranged in order alphabetically south to norths and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 



Stations 

First 

w'eek 

Second 

week 

5 

a 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty ... 

5*70 

■ 

N. R. 

48*55 

54*25 

•26. Kotagiri 

. 1*72 

0*92 

20*29 

22*93 

3. Kallar BMge 

12*90 

8*11 

26*63 

47*64 

26. Ootacamund... 

2-13 

1*53 

14*12 

17*78 

4. Koney 

7*36 

5*75 

27*74 

40-85 

27. Yercaud 

3-14 

0*30 

17*86 

21^30 

8. Twyford 

9-53 

9-87 

31*73 

51*13 

30. Devar 9 hola 

0*58 




9. Pettimudi ... 

4-61 

16*22 

34*38 

55*21 

T.E.8. ... 

2-98 

7-55 

n*72 

10. Kalaar 

4*19 

14*20 

27-83 

46*22 

31. Calicut 

2*84 

7*33 

11-46 

21*63 

11. Chittavurrai... 

2*10 

1*08 

21*84 

25-03 

32. Kuttiyadi ...i 

I 5*08 


13*84 

18*92 

12. Bodi’kanub... 


... 

8-67 

8*67 

33. Vayitri 

1 1*01 

em 

13*09 

20*79 

13. Cochin 

7*78 

4*49 

23*48 

35-75,, 

Ii4anantqd^...j 

i 0*07 

210 

8*92 

11*09 

14. Mooply 

5*05 

8-12 

21*67 

34-64 

35. Biigiris < •».; 

1 3*31 

1*40 

15*84 

20*55 

15. Pacbaimallai 

3*89 

5*37 

21-00 

30-26 

38. PolTibetta ... 

' 1*14 

3*22 

9*23 

13*59 

16. Mudis 

4*98 

8*49 

.24*21 

37*68 

39. Ooovercolly ... 

0*16 

N.R, 

16*25 

10*41 

17. POLLACHI ...| 

* • * 


11*79 

12-49 

tl. Kadamane ... 

1 0 62 

8-74 

12-64 

22*00 

18. Bopeway 

Waterfall ... 

1*98 


14*96 

21-34 

^3. Merthisub’gey 
16. Balehonnur... 

1 

1 3-14 

3-31 

3-12 

14*73 
, 9*78, 

18*04 

21. Kerala Estate 

9*06 

6*37 

28*23 

43-66 

id. Makoalobb ... 

j 3 15 

9-72 

7*53 

,25*10 

22. Naduvattun 

P4X 

4*21 

11*17 

16-78. 

47. Madras 

0-11 

0‘6d 

6*02 

- fi-w 

24. Coonoor 

1*22 

2*55 

16*39 

20-£6 


! 


j 

::.k 


Beceived. 
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EDITORIAL 

It will be remembered that at the General Meeting on 9th April there 
was passed a resolution asking that the Association should be represented 
on the Export Advisory Council which it was known the Government of 
India intended to set up. 

Government published later a resolution dated 11th May in which 
it was stated that such a Council had been set up, and that its functions 
would be as follows; — 

(а) To act as a channel of communication between the Government 
of India and the exporting interests of the country so as to facihtate the 
discussion of difficulties arising out of the War and the legislation and 
regulations consequent thereon; 

(б) To make recommendations regardii^ the best means of e'xpandii^ 
the aggregate exptats of staple commodities and, in so far as the cuS-' 
tomary markets for such commodities are partly or wholly closed as a 
consequenee of the War, to suggest the appropriate ways and means for 
promoting a demand for these commodities in alternative markets; 

(o) To .make recommendations regarding the methods of exi»nding 
the exports of the products of Indian manuJaottfftng ’ihduatry, and to 1 * 0 - 
mote interest among Indian manufacturers in the expfmsidn of their sales’' 

overseas';’ 

(d) ^0 .make recommendations as to the assistance which can be 
given by the Government of India to unofficial trade delegations which 
may be deapaitabed by organised trades or industries to study coadiUoaa 

in j^<mHaa mMkiats.- 
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The following was io be the composition of the Council: — 

(а) A Chairman and Vice-Chairman to be nominated by the Ctavetn- 
ment. 

(б) Nine iuerni)erB tu be appointed as to one each ^ by the following 
associations particularly concerned Ttith export trades: — 

(/) Bombay (bain Merchants’ Association, 

(??) East India Cotton Association, 

{Hi) Bombay Millownevs’ Association, 

{iv) Karachi Indian Merchants' Association, 

(?;) Southern India Skins and Hides Merchants’ Association, 

(i>i) Calcutta Baled Jute Association, 

{vit) Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers' Association, 

{viii) Indian Jute Mills’ Association, 

(/.r) Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association 

(c) Four members to i)c appointed, as to two eauii, by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and by the Federation of Indian Cham¬ 
bers of Commerce and Industry. 

{d) Two members to be api^ointed by the Government of India as 
representative of the principal international exporting houses. 

(e) Five members to be nominated by the Government of India as 
representative of interests not otherwise adequately represented on the 
Council. 

It will be seen that no provision is made for direct representation 
of the U.P.A.S.I. In paragraph 5 of the resolution however it is pro¬ 
vided that those members of the Council resident at the respective ports 
should be constituted into local committees, to which additional members 
may be appointed by Government, if that appears expedient. The Asso¬ 
ciation has now learnt that the President of the U.P.A.S.I. ex-oflScio, or 
his nominee, will be a member of the Committee for Madras, which will 
have jurisdiction in respect of all the ports of Southern India. 


U.P.A.S.I. ANNUAL CONFEEENCE 

Members will have received by the time this issue of the Chronicle 
is published the revised programme for the Annual General Meetings. 
The Eubber Section Meeting will be held in Cochin on Ist August as 
arranged, and the meetings at * Glenview* will formally be opened by 
H.E. The Governor of Madras on the afternoon of Monday 5th August; 
but the Scientific Conference proposed for Tuesday 6th August has been 
cancelled and the other meetings moved forward one day. The can* 
cellation of the Scientific Conference is regrettable, as this innovation 
proved so successful last year, but it is felt that with so many assistants 
on military service it is extremely diflScult for planters to find time for 
a full week of meetings, and the number of meetings has therefore been 
cut down to the minimum. 

Members will note also that the Association will have the honour 
of entertaining H.E. The Viceroy to lunch at the Ootacamund Club on 
Sunday 4th August. It is a happy coincidence that the Viceroy should 
be in Ootacamund at the time of our Annual General Meetings, and mena- 
bers will appreciate the honour he h$B done the Association in finding tim^ 
to attend a function of this sort at so critical a period in the history of Indii. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE COFFEE SCIENTIFIC 
DEPARTMENT 

The importance of scientific work to agricultural production receives 
ample recognition at all meetings of agriculturists and no presidential 
address on such occasions is complete without some reference to it. 
Furthermore, practical experience with every crop has shown that scienti¬ 
fic investigation has never failed to produce results of value to the producer, 
either by increasing acreage yields or reducing production costs. Coffee 
is no exception to this in either respect and it can be said without any 
doubt that large areas of coffee in South India have succeeded in weather¬ 
ing the extreme depression entirely as a result of the application of scientific 
research to practical estate management. 

There is, however, a reverse side to this picture. In. spite of the 
abundant pi’oof of the value of scientific work to agriculture, the provision 
of adequate finance to make such work effective is often extremely reluc- 
tanl, and in times of depression there is a strong tendency to regard such 
services as luxuries. While public expression of the value of scientific 
work is clear and definite, it is not always kept clearly in view in the day 
to day administration of estates and in the preparation of annual budgets, 
when every item tends to be scrutinised strictly from the point of view 
of an annual profit and loss account. Unfortunately, expenditure on 
scientific research cannot be regarded in this way; fresh results of imme¬ 
diate practical advantage cannot be expected every year, and even if they 
could, many of them could hardly find expression in a financial statement. 
This memorandum is prepared with a view to explain once more the work 
and aims of the U.P.A.S.T. coffee scientific department and to try and 
show the importance of maintaining an adequate service of scientific 
research and advice. While fully realising the extremely unfavourable 
financial position of the coffee industry, I would emphasise that the ability 
of a substantial coffee industry to survive in South India depends on an 
increase in efficient scentific management, in the development of which 
a scientific department occupies a key position. 

-The U.P.A.S.l. coffee scientific depurimeni has never had sufficient 
funds to constitute an independent research organisation and it has indeed 
been fortunate that, thanks to the kindness of the Mysore Government, 
it has been possible to arrange that the U.P.A.S.l. coffee scientific staff 
should work in co-operation with the Mysore Government Coffee Experi¬ 
ment Station at Balehonnur.. Although the U.P.A.S.l. maintains a siiiall 
sub-station in Coorg, the work of this would be quite impossible if it 
were not that much more extensive resources are available at need at 
Balehonnur. The co-operative effort has made it possible to provide 
planters with a scientific service out. of all proportion to the U.P.A.S.l. 
coffee scientific department budgets. In spite of this these budgets have 
bhowm an excess of expenditure over income for years and the staff have 
been working under terms greatly below those expressed in their original 
agreements. 

The co-operation between the U.P:A.S.r. officers and the Mysore 
Coffee Experiment Station makes it very difficult to discuss the work of 
the former separately from the general programme of the latter. A full 
account of the general lines of w^ork and some of the results obtained 
from the co-operative effort w^as given in a note published in 1938. 

This memorandum is intended to supplement that note with further 
of the work in pi^ogress mainly carried 9^1 by the U.P.A*S.,I^ 
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officerB, to illustrate how the scientiJlo department is attempting to meet 
the needs of a depressed industry. It must not be forgotten that this 
work is at present only made possible by the arrangement of work in 
association with the Mysore Coffee Experiment Station. 

The work of the department can be conveniently considered under 
the heads of investigation and advisory services. 

Investigations. —The research work in progress consists of five main 
lines: — 

(a) Leaf Disease and its control. 

(b) White Borer and its control. 

(c) Tree growth and development in relation to yield. 

(d) Establishment of young plants in ‘difficult* areas. 

(e) Factors affecting yield in Eobusta. 

These lines will be commented upon in turn. 

(a) Leaf Disease and its confroL —The fact has been clearly established 
that over ^’^ery substantial areas of coffee in South India, leaf disease 
{Hemileia vastattix) is the most important single cause of reduced yields 
and lowered vitality of Coffea araSica. No excuse is therefore needed 
for the devotion of considerable attention to the improvement of methods 
of control and to studies in co-operation with the plant breeding officer 
of the Mysore Coffee Experiment Station aimed at the isolation and 
multiplication of disease resistant types of coffee. Although the latter 
line of work is of a ‘long range’ description, there can be no doubt that 
this is the only really satisfactory solution of the problem of low yield 
and poor health of large areas of adult coffee in South India. 

Prom the point of view of immediate assistance to the grower, studies 
directed to improved efficiency of direct control measures such as spray¬ 
ing can be amply justified by results. Of the earlier work, the satisfactory 
results obtained with reduced (2-2-40) mixtures and with the omission of 
adhesives and spreaders provided substantial economies to the grower. At 
the same time, studies on the seasonal behaviour of the disease provided 
a basis for more efficient use of sprays in the control of disease. Of the 
Work actually in progress at present, studies on the effect of different 
volumes of spray mixture and of different nozzle sizes are pointing the 
way to further increases in efficiency without increase in costs* Studies 
have been undertaken to see if still Weaker spray mixtures will give 
effective control, in view of the special conditions brought about by the 
War. Finally tests are in progress of new proprietary fungicides to assess 
accurately their efficiency relative to Bordeaux mixture. In this way 
planters may be provided with more efficient mixtures or protected from 
undue expenditure on unproven materials. 

Work of this description can be readily assessed and the value to 
the grower is obvious. There cun be little doubt that this work alone 
has given the industry far more than the amount of money spent on the 
department. 

(b) White Borer and its controL^The importance of this pest needs no 
emphasis as in recent years it has undoubtedly provided the coffee planter 
With his major worry.. Work was taken up on this peSt in Cocrg when, 
the situation became so serious three or four years ago and it was Intended 
to supplement and extend the work already done or in progress under 
the Mysore Grovernment Entomologist, 1?he studies which have been 
m«de%tirely by the Assistant Scientific Officer have been directed mainly 
tn aseesement of various conii&l measures, inclufflng item 
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with or without the application of various stem washes. The time required 
for field experiments on these control measures and the great difficulty 
encountered in interpreting the results makes it impossible to suggest any 
very striking changes in the treatment of this pest. It has been shown 
that stem rubbing still remains an extremely sound method of control 
and work at present planned will, it is hoped, lead to an increase in the 
efficiency of this method by improving the timing of the w^ork. The work 
on stem washes has shown that these are of value but that the materials 
so far tested do not possess repellent properties and their usefulness is 
limited by the difficulty of timing the application. Further search is in 
progress for materials combining ovicidal properties with repellence and 
work on timing applications continues. 

At the same time fresh studies on the life-history and habits of the 
pest have been undertaken to see if any other control possibility exists, 
and to clear up several points with respect to the emergence periods. 

While it is unlikely that any very strikingly new results will come 
io light, since this pest has been subjected to very close study for many 
years, it does seem possible that the work now in progress may enable 
planters to use control measures already known with more confidence in 
their usefulness, and a clearer realisation of their limitations. 

(c) Tree growth and development in relation to yield ,—The possibility 
of applying methods of observation similar to those which have given such 
valuable results Vith temperate fruit crops, has constantly been kept in 
view. Experience with coffee for some years suggested that interest in 
soils and manures had tended to obscure the importance of the plant itself 
in coffee crop production. As a result of this, detailed studies of a group 
of adult trees were initiated in March 1938 and are still being continued. 
Becords have been maintained of leaf and shoot production and flower 
and fruit development on this group of trees at intervals corn=‘sponding to 
the major seasonal divisions of the year. 

A large mass of data has been accumulated and this is being sorted 
out. It is too early to discuss the results of this work, which is still in¬ 
complete, but enough hag been done to indicate fruitful lines of appi'oach 
to problems of both manuring and pruning. It is clear that the growth 
and development follows quite different lines, according to the crop being 
borne by the tree, pointing to the gieat necessity of arranging treatments 
with respect to the tree condition. The great confusion that exists with 
regard to pruning coffee and the very uncertain results which have attended 
manurial trials may very probably be referred to a lack of appreciation of 
the different needs of trees when they are exhausted, bearing light crops 
or bearing heavy crops. 

While no direct benefits can be indicated at the moment, I think it 
must be obvious to every coffee planter that one of the major needs of 
the industry is a clearer understanding of w^hat the consequences of cul¬ 
tural treatments are. At present, only in the most extreme cases is it 
possible to foresee the effect of treatments and to plan work with any 
certainty of .obtaining economic responses. Close and detailed observation 
of tree behaviour can alone form the basis of a clearer understanding of 
the plant's reaction to its environment and to cultural treatments. 

At the same time, the work does permit one to make suggestions on 
various questions of pruning and manuring even although they still lack 
complete esperimental proof. The danger of pruning trees suffering from 
eximustion following a heavy prop illustrates one point on which advice 
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has been given. It may seem an obvious point, but nevertheless it is 
one which is often overlooked. 

(d) Establishment of young plants in ^difficult' areas, —My experience 
leads me to the view that many of the problems of the poffee industry 
can only be met by replacement of trees either selectively or by wholesale 
replanting. In a number of areas, there seems little difficulty in establish¬ 
ing young plants although much remains to be done on the most econornioal 
and satisfactory way of carrying it out. In other areas, the difficulties 
are considerable. In South Coorg the assistant has given much attention 
to this problem. His work permitted the first accurate diagnosis of one 
of the major difficulties in that area, and while no adequate control 
measures have yet been discovered it was possible to suggest the abandon¬ 
ment of various practices which were obviously useless, with consequent 
economies. Other observations suggested modifications in the type of plant 
used for planting and in the time of planting which have proved themselves 
valuable. Some experiments also suggested the value of fertilisers in 
establishing young plants, in areas not too seriously affected by the soil 
pests which cause so much loss. 

Further work is designed to study in detail certain treatments of the 
soil and the plants at or immediately prior to planting out, with a view 
to improving their establishment in these areas. Although this work at 
present only concerns one area seriously, it may be that with more atten¬ 
tion being paid to the possibility of replanting, similar problems may arise 
elsewhere. 

The problems presented by these difficult areas are very great and 
there is no question that a very considerable expansion of staff and equip¬ 
ment would be required to solve the fundamental problems involved. All 
that is possible at present is to attempt various possible ameliorative treat¬ 
ments and watch the results in the field. To sort out the pest complex 
and the predisposing soil and plant factors would require much more time 
and money than can be provided at present. 

(c) Factors affecting yield in robusta. —The increased planting of 
robusta coffee in South India has led to an extension of work to this crop. 
The major problems presented by this crop under South Indian conditions 
appear to be the frequent crop failure and the gi’cat heterogeneity of the 
planted areas. This year a commencement was made to study the yield 
variation over a considerable block of robusta coffee with a view to selec¬ 
tion of good types. The yield studies are to be combined with studies on 
fruit setting and on vegetative characters. It is hoped to improve the types 
in cultivation and to find the reasons for crop failure with a view to deve¬ 
loping appropriate cultural correctives. It seems likely that one of the 
major requirements is drought resistance and this is to be kept prominently 
in view. 

These five main lines represent the work of the Association's officers. 
It represents only a part of the work going on for the coffee industry with 
which these officers keep in close contact. The result is that a consider¬ 
able mass of information is available from the Department on a wide 
variety of questions connected with the growth and preparation of coffee. 
This is always at the disposal of members and correspondence files show 
that help has been given from time to time on many problems which 
cantiot but have been of economic benefit to the enquirer. 

^ lo sum up the work, it is directed, firstly, to assist in the control of 
ihe two major causes of loss of productive capacity—^Leaf Diseato 
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Borer; secondly, to investigate the growth and development of the eoffee 
plant with a view to rationalising th(' main cultural measures; thirdly, io 
provide inforniatioii to assist in the problems which arise or may arise 
in replanting; and fourtlily, to seek mc^aus of improving robusta production* 

All these lines of work are directJy related to practical problems and 
some of tJiem have already provided information of direct practical value* 
There is every reason to believe that the future work will l)e equally pro¬ 
ductive, and that the mon(\y spent Mill show a satisfactory return to the 
industry. 


W. Wilson Mavnk, 

'28th May, 1940. Coffee Scientific Officer. 

Mr. Mayne’ri not(‘ al>ov(‘ deals with the work done for Coffee in tiu* 
held and in the lab(»iatory—valuable and essential work, but as is obvious 
from the note handicapped throughout by lack of money. 

The income of the IJ.P.A.S. 1. Coffee Scientific Department is derived 
from tJiree sources—ji grant from Ihe Coorg Government, a share of a 
grant from the Madras Government, and sub.scriptions from members. 

The t'oorg Government make to the Department an annual grant of 
Rs. ff,000; Coffee is the most important plant.'ition product in Coorg and 
the grant towards researcli work in ('offee cultivation is a token of the 
(\)org Administration's recognition of this fact. 

T1 1 C Madras Government has in the past made an annual grant to 
the U.P.A.S.l. Scientific Departiuenls, of which a share has been allotted 
to Coffee. This grant was originally Us. 28,000, of which coffee received 
Us. 7,560; it was reduced a.s a measure of economy in 1935 to Rs. 21,000, 
coffee’s share being reduced to Us. 5,610; and a further reduction \vas 
made in 1938 to Ks, J2,(K)(), On this last occasion it is significant that, 
the Madras Govennnent slitiulated, apparently in recognition of flie, 
depressed state of the coffee industry, that the share of the (k)ffee Scientific 
Department should be lls. 7,000. This grant from the Madras Government 
is guaranteed only up to tlie end of the year 1940-41, when it may he still 
further reduced or even discoutiuut*d altogether; if the latter course is 
adopted, it may entail, for reasons which will ho appanmt later, the end 
of the IJ.P.A.S.I. Coffee Scientific Department together with the resultant 
benefits which it brings to all planters iliroughout South India whether 
subscribers to the De)partmeat or not. 

The third source of income is subscriptions by coffee planters them¬ 
selves, members of U.P.A.S.J.. which are levied at iJie rate of one amia 
per acre from subscribing estates in Mysore (which in addition pay a 
compulsory <».ess of tw’^o annas per acre on their t‘offee acreage toMards 
the Mysore Government Station) and three annas per acre on estates out¬ 
side Mysore. The cess is compulsory on all members of the U.P.A.'S.l* 
owning more than 150 acres of coff(*e; in addition, a number of members 
owming less than 150 acres pay tlu* cess jiUliough not liable under the 
U*P*A.S.I. Articles to do so. Members of the IJ.P.A.S.I., in addition to 
the cess towards the Scientific Department, pay a subscription to tl>e 
U.P.A.S.I. Head Office, in common with other products, of three annas 
nine pies per acre. 

The chief difficulty the Deparuneut has to face financially is the small¬ 
ness of income from subscriptions. The subscribing acreage in 1937-88 was 
i? 
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44,000; it dropped during the following year to 42,300 and in 1989-40 to 
41,700; for the current year tlie subscribing acreage is expected to show 
a small increase to 42,700. The aruiual iiujonie from subscriptions at the 
rates quoted above is approximately Bs. 0,0(X). It is felt that in the 
present state of the coffee industry, which for the past ten years has 
been struggling against a period of low^ prices in the world coffee market, 
any increase in the subscription is beyond the means of the average 
planter, and the Coffee Section ('ommittee are (50.uvinced that any attempt 
to increase the cess would result in a decrease in tlie subscribing acreage. 
In consequence of the smallness of the income from this source, the 
Department has sincti 1988 been showing evejy year without a break an 
excess of expenditure over income; this has occurred in spite of the most 
stringent economies, an example of these being the fact that the Scientific 
Officer after eleven yeai*s' service is now drawing a salary of only Bs. 800 
])er mensem, as compared with Bs. 1,100 or Bs. 1,200 which he might 
reasonably expect in view of bis qualifications. This restriction of his 
salary has been voluntarily agieed to by Mr. Mayne. but the Coffee Section 
Committee feel that the position is most unsatisfactory and that the 
present conditions cannot be allowed to continue indefinitely. Excess of 
expenditure over income, plus (lertaiu other payments such as the annual 
subscription to the Dhtisli Empire Producers Organisation, have been met 
each year from the Coffee Section Beserve, but this in the period 81-8-1988 
to 31-3-1940 has been reduced from Bs. 55,000 to Bs. 17,000, and obviously 
cannot be relied on much longer. During that period the amount drawn 
annually to meet the deficit on each year’s running has been between 
Bs. 1,100 and Bs. 8,200; during Ihe last two years the amount has been 
cut down to Bs. 1,400 and Bs. 1,100 respectively, and for the current 
year is expected to approximate Bs. 700. 

The purpose of this note is to bring to tJu*. attention of coffee planters 
the difficult position which the U. l:\A.S. I. Coffee Scieutiiic Department 
now faces, and to urge most earnestly on those who are not already 
members of the Association that they apply tor mtnnbcrsbi]). The Associ¬ 
ation as a whole repi'esenls tlie interests of coffee ])lanters in general in 
such matters as legislation, labour items, communications, etc., and an 
indication is given in the note above of the work done by the Coffee Scienti¬ 
fic Department. The subscription to the Association Head Office is 
three annas nine pies per aero, with a reduction of one anna six pies foi* 
those Indian members who do not wish to subscribe towards Political 
representation; in addition to Ibis the subscription to the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment as mentioned above is lluee annas per acre, or one anna per acre in 
the case of estates m Mysore; there are special minimum rates for estates 
of less than 150 acres. The importance of the work done by the Asso¬ 
ciation, both in its general aspects as representing tea, coffee and rubber 
planters throughout South India and also in particular through its Coffee 
Scientific Department must already be familiar to you, but the potential 
value of the Association to planters cannot be fully realised unless it repre¬ 
sents an overwhelming majority of the Plantation industry. In the case 
of tea and rubber it does this; in the case of coffee it is estimated that 
there are about 50,000 acres of plantalioii coffee in holdings of over 150 acres 
each which do not belong to the Association. It is to the owmers of these 
50,000 acres that this note is primarily addressed in the liope that they 
will seriously consider applying for membership of U.P.A.S.l. 

A. G. Aoastku, 

* Secretary, U.PAMJ. 
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MALARIA PROBLEMS IN THE WYNAAD 

By Lt-Col G. Covell, M.D., LM.S., 

Director, Malaria InMiiute of India, 

Ab far as cjin be nBcertained from the records available, the Wynaad 
has always bad an unenviable reputation for malaria. There is, how¬ 
ever, a conaiderable variation in the number of cases which occur each 
year and also in the severity of the disease itself, so that in some years 
an increase in the intensity of the annual epidemic causes serious labour 
difficulties in the local estates. The most malarious period of the year ex- 
ff'Tids from March to the be^^innintr of Tune, the peak beinj^ usuallv in 
May- The epidemic is terminated bv the onset of ihe monsoon in Tune 
and the consequent flushincr out of the lireediu" places of the local 
malaria-carrvinG: mosniiito. There may also be a small secondary out¬ 
break of malaria in the autumn. 

About the venr 1912. the Wynaad Medical Association was formed 
bv the East Indian Tea and Produce Company and the Menpadi Wvnaad 
Tea Company, for the special purpose of combatinj^ malaria. Dr. F. 
Milton, a pensioned medical officer of the Ecrvptian Government, was 
appointed Chief Medical Officer of the Association, and he put forward 
nroposals for malaria control which were accepted and adopted by the 
Boards f*oncerned. The Association also annlii'd to the Government of 
ATadras for aid. and Captain T. IT. TTorne. T.AT.S.. Special ATolaria Officer 
of the Presidency, was deputed to report on tlu' local malaria conditions 
in 1919. This officer supported the recommendations made by Dr. 
Milton, and also drew attention to streams as beim: important breeding 
places of Anopliclpfi fiiviatilifi. which be incriminated as a malaria carrier 
by the results of bis dissections. T'^nfortunately, however, it was not 
then realised that this mosquito was the sole earner of importance in 
the Wynaad, and that its breedinfr places were hijibly specialized, and 
the control measures nctunllv undertaken as the result of the recommen¬ 
dations of Milton and TTorne appear to have been directed almost ex¬ 
clusively towards the clearance and drainauo of swamps and the plantinc 
of these with eucalyptus trees, tofyether vdth the removal of vegetation 
from the vicinity of coolie lines. 

In 1990, the Government of ATadras was aijain approached with a 
request to take steps to control malaria in the Wynaad. on this occasion 
by the Malabar District Board. \ brief surv’ov was carried out at Vavittiri 
by the Special Malaria Officer, ATadra^^, in 19B1. but this was not followed 
by the adoption of any seberne of malaria control. 

In 1935, the Boss Institute established a centre at AToppadi. with 
the object of controlling malaria in a group of tea estates. The anti- 
malaria measures instituted in these estates during the last five years 
have resulted in a very striking decrease in the annual number of malaria 
cases occurring among the labour forces employed in them, with a cor¬ 
responding improvement in their general health. 

Tn 1937, a sum of money was sanctioned by the Government of 
India fot* rural antimalaria work. Part of *tbis was allocated to the 
Grweriiment of Madras, on condition that the latter contributed an equal 
amount, for schemes to be undertaken in Madras Presidency. One of 
the localities selected for such a scheme was the Wynaad. A research 
unit from the Malaria Institute of India was sent to this area early in 
19M, the intention being that the personnel of the Madras rural malaria 
urut would thus be able to obtain technical training, and to profit by 
the results of the research unit’s investigations. 

There have thus been three different antimalaria organisations ope¬ 
rating ip the Wynaad in recent years: the Boss Institute, with its centre 
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at Meppadi; the research unit of the Malaria Institute of India located 
at Sultan's Battery; and the Madras rural malaria unit with its head¬ 
quarters at Kalpetta. The work of the Boss Institute has been confined 
to the estates, but the data obtained by it have been freely placed at the 
disposal of the other two units, whose investififations have been con¬ 
cerned with rural malaria problems in "cneral. 

It has been proved beyond dispute that in the Wynaad there is 
only a single species of mosquito, A. flnviaiiliR, which need be taken 
into consideration as a malaria carrier, and that this species is a house- 
bauntins: mosquito which requires very speciali?;ed breeding places. 
A. fliiviafiliR made np approximately 70 per rent of the total number of 
anopbeline mosquitoes eauGrht in human dwellincrs by the Malaria Insti¬ 
tute unit, and onlv one per cent of the number cauerbt in cattle-sheds. 
The proportion of this snocies found hv dissection to harbour malaria 
parasites was exfremelv hij^h. the. infection rate exceeding? 26 per cent 
diirinsf the height of the transmission season in both 108R and 
Examination of the stomach contents of a largfe number of specimens 
bv a special test similar to that used in medico-le< 2 [al wwk showed that 
97 per cent had fed on human blood. 

The chief breedin.f^ nlaces of A. ffnviafUiR are ricc-field drains and 
streams with vrassy ed^es. The Inrv,^ arc never found in the ricehelds 
themselves. Rw^amps in their natural condition arc completely innocu¬ 
ous, for the water in them contains too much orpfanic matter for this 
species to breed in. Thev are onlv dansrerons when att^impts are made 
to drain them. A. ffvviatilh prefers sunlit -hreedin^r places, thonarh its 
larVfTp are also found in waters which are partiallv shaded. In Au^rusl 
and September it breeds in wells, the water of which is close to the 
^rroiind surface at this time of year, and eontains a certain amount of 
aquatic vegetation. It is thus a clean water breeder, normally found in 
channels or streams with rrassv ed{?es and a moderate current, hut making 
use of shallow wells in the monsoon season when these breeding places 
are washed out by heavy rain. It usually breeds in the vicinity of 
human dwellings. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the above facts wore not recoc^nized 
when the question of malaria control in the Wynaad was first taken up, 

MALABTA CONTROL MEASUBES 

In considering the ouestion of malaria control in the Wvnaad, it is 
essential to remember that conditions wdthin the estates differ in many 
important resnects from those obtaininsr in the rural areas outside their 
boundaries. The tea estates are situated on hi^rh around, on the alopos 
of hills where there is a 2:ood fall and free drainajye. The population is 
housed on certain selected sites, and is under strict diseinlinary control, 
Aj^ain, the estates are run on strictlv business lines: the financial loss 
caused by malaria among the labour forces can easily be calculated, and 
it can he seen at a glance thal the expenditure of funds on the reduction 
of malaria constitutes not an extravagance, hut a wise form of health 
insurance, and is in fact a paying proposition. 

Outside the estates, rice is cultivated on comparatively flat land, the 
population is scattered at. random throughout the countryside and there 
is no sort of disciplinary control over them. Moreover, there is no im¬ 
mediate financial return to ])c looked for by the expenditiire of funds on 
antimalaria measures. It is difficult to understand that the control 

measures appropriate to such widely different circumstances must 
necessarily themselves differ in many important respects. 

The antilarval measures which have been found moat sucoeefllnl m 
the instates are the flushing of streams and drains, the grpwii^ of 
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dense shade over hreedinfi: places, and oiling?. Tn certain cases excellent 
results have been obtained in small sfrenms by the use of knchcha dams 
with wooden sliiice-p^jites which can he erected at a very small cost. Tn 
larger streams concrete dams have been installed with gates ijiade either 
of wood or iron. Tn all cases the mode of action is Oie same, the sluices 
being operated at intervals as required. .V large number of larv;e are 
actually killed by the force of the flush, whilst ollu'rs are stranded on 
the banks, either above the dam wdien the whaler level is lowered, or 
below^ it as the w^ave progresses dowmstreain. Tn Tevlon. and in some 
parts of Tndia, automatic siphon sluices are in nse for this nurpose. 
but these usually need frequent attention and inspec-tion. and hand- 
operated sluices are probably more suit able for general nse in this coun¬ 
try. Thev are less costly than automatic sluices, are not likely to he 
interfered w’ith. retpiire very little attention, ean he operated at any 
desired time, and the whole contents of the reservoir can he emptied in¬ 
stantaneously. thus ensuring the maximum effect of the flush. 

As regards use of dense shade as ntj antilarval measure, this has to 
he very comnlete to achieve suceess. and is onlv suitable for narrow 
streams or drains (Hood results have been Sf‘(*ured hv this method in 
certain estates. The use of oil is recarded as a temporarv measure, and 
is now^ V)eing largely superseded by tbe so-called naturalistic methods 
described above. 

Sometimes it is possible to imT>rove local health conditions in more 
than one direction hv a cornhinatif)n of methods. For instance, on one 
estate in the Wvnand where malaria w’ns formerly a serions nrnhlern. 
the ehiof source of fluviafilisi breeding w'as . a stream whose bed ^vas 
obstructed hv ]ar<Tp number of bonidei’s Tt so impnetted that stone was 
rennired for building new crx^lie lines on the estate. Tnstead of nnarrvine 
the stone on the hill-side. honlde?*s w’ere remo'^ed from tb(» stream bed 
for this purpose. A darn with a sluice ^vjjs placed at the head of the 
stream, and a nipe led off from the reservoi>* above it to sunpiv winter 
to the lines. Tn this wav stone was nrovided fov building nnrnoses, 
obstructions removed from the stream, ‘dlowint^ fbc flush to onerate sne- 
cessfullv. wdiilst at the same time a safe drinking w.ater supply w\as pro¬ 
vided for the labour force. 

More recently antilarval measures on estates in the Wvnaad have 
been aiipplernente<1 hv the systematic spraying of dw’ellings during the 
malaria season with pvrethnnn insecticide in onler to kib adult rnosnuitoes 
This method is now* widely used thrcnighout Tndia and in the oninion of 
the writer represents the greatest advance in malaria control whi(*h has 
been made in recent years. When it is remembered that it is onlv the 
mosquito which has fed on a ptwson w'ith malaria parasites in his blood 
and has thereafter succeeded in living for a fortnight which can transmit 
the disease, the iinpo 7 ’tan(^e of this method (‘an he readily appreciated.^ 

Hitherto all the nyrethrum sprays available in this (‘ountrv liave been 
imported from abroad, bnt in recent vears attempts have been made to 
cultivate the plant in many parts of Tndia. Tt*has now^ been proved that 
pyrethrum of good quality can i)(‘ giowm without difficulty in TCashmir. 
the North-West Frontier Fnnuncty the Punjab Hills and the Nilgiri Hills* 
and it is certain that within a few* years there will he an ample supply 
of Indian-grown pyrethrum, so that an effective insecticidal spray will 
he available at a very low price. 

^ Tn order to facilitate ^ipnying, it would bo *n advantage if eoolio lines on ei^tato.M 
wore isio designtvl that all ofHMiinga may he ea«ilv closed. Thus, the ventilation space 
hetwei^ roof and walln mijffht be provwio<l with hinged fla|w whHj could be lowered 
or raised as required. 
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Ab regards antimalaria moasures in rural areas outside the estates, 
ihe problem of eon trolling breeding places is beset with difficulties. The 
principal source of breeding is the rice-field drains. These are not suit¬ 
able for flushing and the growing of densely shading plants along their 
margins has proved impracticable, owing to interferener* on the part of 
villagers and the depredations of cattle and other animals. A series of 
expeiaments has been carried out during the past two years by the research 
unit of the Malaria Institute of India to deterinine whether the method 
of herbage packing was applicable in the Wynnad. This consists of 
trampling froshlv-cuf green herbage into the bed of the stream or drain, 
and anchoring this in position hv cross pieces and vertical stakes where 
necessary. The ohiect is to change the composition of the water by the 
decomposing organic matter, thus making it unfit for the breeding of 
A, ilvvinfiliH. The packing is nut down in Eehrunry and remains till the 
onset of the monsoon rains, when it is washed away. Bv this time the 
malaria season is practically oyer, since all the breeding places of A. fluvi- 
afilifi are flushed out and the larvfr destroyed. The experiments were 
snccessfnl. the breeding of A. flupiafilia being coippletely abolished in the 
sections of drains which were' treated. Hnfortunntelv. however, it has 
become increasingly evident that whilst this method cosi«i practically 
nothing, and is extremely efficacions when carried out under adequate 
supervision hy an intelligent person who can he relif‘d on io retain his 
enthnsiasm, without such supervision it is doomed to failure. The ix^r- 
sistence of the packing intact is dependent on the character of the rainfall 
during the spring months. If there are no heavy downpours during this 
period, all is well, hut a hea\'y shower mav occur at any time, and then 
the whole system must he inspected, and the drains re-packed in any 
section where damage may have occurred. It is thus only under excep¬ 
tional circumstances that success is likely to be achieved hy this method. 

As regards the flushing of streams, this mav be useful in certain 
special cases, but it is obviously not a measure sniiahle for general appli¬ 
cation in the Wvnaad outside estates, where inslead of a narrow’ stream 
flowing in a rockv hod with a steep gradient there is usually a wide 
channel wdth earthen hanks, grassy edges, and a moderate current. 

It is thus evident that in the AVynaad. ns has been the common 
experience in rural areas in malarious countries throughout the world, 
the prospect of effective larval control is remote. The measure which is 
most likely to reduce malaria in this area is the spraying of dwellings 
with pyrethrum insecticides alluded to above. When this w^as first intro¬ 
duced into India, it was thought tlkat it could only be applied in the case 
of personnel housed in well-built quarters. Experimental w^ork in Delhi 
Province, Madras Presidency and Ooorg, has, however, shown that ,it is 
also applicable in villages. Its introduction requires a certain amount 
of tact, but once its use has been explained and demonstrated it invariably 
becomes extremely popular. It is in fact the only antimalaria measure 
to which this adjective can be applied, and in that lies its greatest hope 
of success. After a w'^hile, the villagers can usually be left to do the 
actual spraying themselves, thus reducing labour costs, but it is probable 
that periodical supervisory visits will always be necessary, for it is the 
universal experience of sanitarians that the individual, if left to himself, 
will rarely lift a finger to safeguard his own health and that of his family. 

TEA QUOTA PRICES 

Owing to the transfer of Bights not being permissible the Quota 
market^ remains closed at present. 
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STORIES FROM A PLANTERS’ CLUB 

‘A KEGBETTAELE AFEAUV 
By ^Jeff 

In ilie annals Stiff Bange thore can have been fewer friend¬ 

ships than that which existed between McStickit, of St. Mungo Estate, 
and Hybrow, of Avalon Estate. Indeed, Jiavid and Joiiallian would 
been hard put to it to have given a better display of good-neighbourliness 
than these two. 

For years these paragons had bt;eii shining exanipies to the district; 
and a particularly exemplary feature of their mutual tistecju was their 
habit of exchanging gifts every Christmas. . . . None of your trumpery 
Christmas cards for them; but good, solid, valuable gifts, expressive of 
the deep friendship which insx)ired tlann. So that, for instance, when a 
clock chimed in McStickit’s bungalow, lie would be reminded of Hybrow s 
exploit during their undergraduate days, when an intimate article of bed¬ 
room crockery had mysteriously appeared on the w(‘ather-cock of the city 
clock-tower. i\nd, when the gong sounded for dinner outside Hybrow s 
dining-room, that worthy would be reminded of his friend, McStickit, 
draining his gin-and-bitlers at that precise moment a few miles away across 
the valley. 

Comment was often made on the incongruity of thestj two insepar¬ 
ables, as they had very little in common, to ail appealances. McStickit 
is the solid type of Scottish Planter which i\ir. Soim^rset Maugham deliglits 
to portray: almost as broad as he is tall, dour, efficient, and wilii a 
heart of gold encased in granite. Hybrow, <)n the other hand, is a typical 
Southron, and more closely resembles one oi those willowy young Mer¬ 
chants from our great coastal cities, who ajipear in the Hills from time 
to time aiul counter the Iriendly approucii(.‘s of bucolic Planters with a 
defensive stare- through their horn-numjed spectacles, e.ou})h*.(l with a 
‘l*ardonV’, which conveys a mixture of iudigaation and disdain, remini¬ 
scent, someJiow, of an outraged hen. (Though it must he stated, in 
fairness to Hybrow, that he has not yet acipiircd the ‘Ikirdoii?’ habit.) 

This well-grounded friendship hud eiidureil for years, and seemed 
part of the accepted scheimi of things. Hut, alas for the mutability ol 
human affairs! ... A vinous party led to a splenetic arguiiuuil between 
the two friends, culminating in bitter recriminations and personalities; so 
that, ill a few short minutes, the Demon Biiui (disguised, in this instance, 
as a dimpled Si--ot) hud wrecked the sterling friendship of many years. 

That each considered liimsel! insulted lirst, is hardly worth record¬ 
ing; but McStickit w^as on tinner ground than Hybrow*, as he could, and 
triuniphantly clkl assert, that he had been insulted ‘in my own bungalow I 

McBtiekit was ‘one up’, and he meant to hold the lead. 

As the actual cause of tlie (piarrel was trivial (uiough, the Sassenach 
reader will naturally say: ‘Why not end the beastly thing*’’ But, in say¬ 
ing this, how innocently he betrays liis ignoranue of the Scottish character! 

The Scots are essentially a manly race; but, ([uite apart from their 
jireference fur the kilt, there is one other cliHracteristic wiiich th(*y share 
conspicuously with the fair sex, namely; their love of a thorouglily 
resounding, prolonged and embittered gwarre/, with, of course, the rights 
of the case unquestionably on their side. 

To paraphrase H. H. Munro: A Scot will endure discomioris, and 
make sacrifices, and go without thiup. to an heroic extent; but the one 
luxury he will not deny himself is—^his quarrels. No matter w^here he may 
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Jive, or liow transient his a|)j>earaQce on n seene, he will iiisial his 
Seottish feuds as assuredly as a Frenchman would (joncoct soup in the 
waste-lands of tlie Arctic regions. 

So much for Hybrow’s chuiices of reconciliation. 

Nor is this all. Women, vvlio enjoy a good quarrel evej^y bit us inucli 
as a Scot, often do so almost as much for the pleasure of the prospective 
reconciliation as for the enjoyment of the quarrel itself. Not so the Scot. 
There are recorded instances of Scottisii feuds v\hich have lasted for hun¬ 
dreds of years. Headers who know their Leacock will remember how no 
member of the Olau MacSomething bad sx)oken to a member of the Clan 
MacOrother for four hundred years. They will lemember, too, how the 
quarrel began over (of all things) a point of spiritual belief. How, in 
the early days of the lieformaiion, when ever\ man w^as his owm Pope, 
and eaeli man maintained thal liis own iiiter])retation of Scripture was 
obviously the correct oiui, liow theological argument became the ruling 
passion in almost evtuy house north of the 1'weed. How, immersed in 
argument and usquebaugh, Shamus MucSometliing, Uiad with drink, had 
maintained that damnation could only be obtained by faith; whereupon, 
Manus MacOiother, crazed vvilii liquor, had mainluined that damnation 
could also be obtained through good works; and how the bitter quarrel 
which ensued had estranged tli(‘ two families fur centuries. 

They will recall that, four hundred years alter this incideiit, a ricli 
MacSomething came across wv.v Jeaunie, daughter of the poverty-stritjkea 
MacOrother, and how he gave her sixpence, and iiow’, when she gleefully 
carried it back to her father, old MacUroUier cried: ‘WhatI Siller five a 
MacSoinethiiigy! . . . iSevcrm !’ And how, ])i(jking iqj the si.xpencc, lie 
dashed it on the ground, and, picking it up again, lie dashed it against^ 
the w'all, and, picking it up agaiu, he dashed it into his pocket. 

Enmity like this is the peculiar gift of the S(iot, as is, also, a capacity 
for the staunchest friendshij) in happier cirimmstanca's. . . . After w'hich 
digression, J must get back to the main incident of my story. Shorn of 
unnecessary ‘padding’, it is this: thal, one moonlight night, while out 
with their guns in a lonely part of the jungle some w^ay from their res¬ 
pective estates, both these jeotagonists fell into the same disused elephant- 
pit, from which egress without ropes wvis impossible. 

It was Hybrow who fell in first, and yelbnl himself hoarse trying to 
attract the attention of some shikari who might happen to he in the 
vicinity; and it was not until s<ime liours later, liy which tijue his voice 
was reduced to a mere croak, that he found himself joined, involuntarily, 
by McStickit, of all pe<iple. Nhuther man was seriously hurt, thanks to 
the accumulation of rotted leav(‘s and vegetation at the bottom of the 
pit; and, judging from his obvious surprise at finding his neighbour simi¬ 
larly imprisoned, it was clear that McStickit hud not heard llybrow's 
shouts for help. 

Eor quite a while after Ah Stickits arrival in tlu^ pit there wvis what 
the novelists call ‘a preiguant silence’; aini though Speecli usually finds 
a willing enough obstetrician in Hybrow, even he felt momentarily at a 
loss when confronted with the massive solemnity of MeStickit’s silcjnce 
(which reminded him of Mauiois' ‘Colonel Bramble/). 

But, if silence is MeStickit’s long suit, it is certainly not Hybrow’s; 
neither (it was clear to McStickit) had that light-minded Southron any 
conception of how long a pro])erly conducted quarrel should last: for, 
inevitably, Hybrow rushed upon his fate, imagining (foolish optimist that 
he was) that their unfortunate, and even dangerous, predicament mifbt 
serve as the means of their reconoiliatioBt 
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‘Well, old man,' began Hybrow, heartily, ‘this seems to be an acci¬ 
dent expressly designed by Fate so that we can end this ridiculous quarrel 
of ours, what?' 

No reply. 

Hybrow tried again: This reminds me of that story about the two 
landowners in the Carpathians, or somewhere, who had quarrelled, as we 
have, and who were accidentally pinned under the same falling tree in a 
forest at night.* 

No reply. 

They became reconciled, you may remember,* went on Hybrow, 
gamely, ‘though the fact that they were subsequently enien by wolves 
doesn't make our present predicament any the more enjoyable to contem¬ 
plate.* And hero he emitted a mirthless sort of hoot, intended to convey 
a care-free air of camaraderie which lie was far from feeling. 

Still no reply. 

After that, Hybrow gave it up, and concentrated on his pipe and 
self-communion, and so made the rest of the night bearable, until, by a 
stroke of luck, their tracks were found, and the two neighbours w^ere 
discovered and rescued the following morning—McSlickit having preserved 
his devastating silence from start to finish. 

Hybrow wended his weary and aching way back to his bungalow, 
where a bath, and a hearty breakfast, soon restored liis tissues and his 
good humour. The more he thought about the preceding night, and his 
quarrel in general, the more was it borne in on him that, to a Scot, a 
quarrel is really a long-drawm-out. grimly-and-solely-to-be-savoured, 
Gargantuan jest, at the expense of the ‘quarrelee’, so to speak. A some¬ 
what selfish jest, perhaps; but, nevertheless, of the sort fully in keeping 
with the paw^ky humour and granile nature of the Caledonian. 

Hybrow felt much better after making this discovery, and only wdshed 
that he was in a position to share it with his erstwhile friend. Suddenly 
another thought struck him; and he reached for Hoare’s catalogue, from 
which he made a rapid selection, followed by arrangements for the delivery 
of a silver tantalus, which he felt sure McStickit would appreciate as a 
Christmas gift. 

New Year's Day arrived, and with it, a parcel for Hybrow% addressed 
in McStickit's writing. . . . Filled with pleased anticipation, Hybrow' 
cut the string and opened the package, to disclose his tantalus. 

In spite of his chagrin and disappointment, Hybrow could not repress 
a smile. ‘At any rate,' he said to himself, ‘we're “all square" now\ 
because I have been insulted in my own bungalow!* 

****** 

The Tantalus now’ decorates Hybrow^'s side-board; and, along its base, 
is inscribed; nemo me impune lacessit. And, as an Australian friend 
who had read the inscription laconically summed up: — 

‘Too right I' 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 6th July were: — 
Eubber, including export licences ... 58.00 cents a lb. 

Eubber Export Quota 18.00 cents a lb. 

1st quality rubber 40.00 cents a lb. 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

NILaiRtWYNAAD 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Nilsfiri-Wynaad Planters’ 
Association (Incorporated) held at Geors^e Memorial Hall, Gudalur, 
on Wednesday the 12Hi June 1P40, at 2-30 p«nr* 

Pre$$nt: 

Messrs. A. N. Scott Hart (0/iatman), A. Foote, J. C, NicoUs, J« 
McBride, C. W. Burgess, W. R. Grove, M. W. Mackay, W. L. Roberts, 
R. P. N. Swayne, C. K. Pittock, T. Ryan, and N. Johnston (Honorary 
Secretary), 

An apology for absence owing to indisposition was received from Mr. 
R. N. W. Jodrell. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

Minutes of the previous meeting having been published in the 
Planters* Chronicle were taken as read and confirmed. 

N.W.P.A. subscription. —Tt was proposed by Mr. Johnston and 
seconded by Mr. Pittock ‘that the N.W.P.A. subscription for the year 
’ ending *31-3-1941 should remain at six pies per acre'. 

S.I.P.B. Fund. —One case was discussed and the Honorary Secretary 
was given the necessary instructions. 

Correspondence, etc. —Read correspondence between Mr. W. K. M. 
Langley, O.B.E., M.L.A., Nilgiri Planters’ Association, Wynaad Planters' 
Association, Calicut Chamber of Commerce and this Association in con¬ 
nection with Ootacamund-Vayittiri-Oalicut Road. 

The following resolution was proposed from the Chair and carried 
unanimously: — 

‘In view of the steady deterioration of the Choladi-Gudalur Section 
of the Ootacamund-Calicut Trunk Road and the increase in heavy traffic, 
this meeting unanimously asks the U.P.A.S.I. to request Government to 
take over the Ootaoamund-Gudalur-Choladi Section and place it under 
the P.W.D. with a view to getting this road into the very satisfactory 
condition of the Calieut-Choladi Section at present with the P.W.D. 

‘Two members, Messrs. Swayne and Ryan are prepared to fprm a 
deputation to meet the Minister concerned if the U.P.A.S.I. considers 
it necessary.' 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

Minutes of the Twenty-secona Annual General Meeting cX the Nllglrl-Wynood 
Planters’ Association held at the George Memorial Hall, Gudalur, 
on Wednesday the 12th June 1940, at 3-15 p.m* 

Present ; 

Messrs. A. N. Scott Hart (Chairman), A. Foote, J. C. Nicolls, J. 
McBride, C. W. Burgess, W. R. Grove, M. W. Mackay, W. L. Roberts, 
R. P. N. Swayne, C, K. Pittock, T. Ryan, and N. Johnston (Honorary 
Secretary). 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 
Chairman's Address 

Gentlemen, 

Since our last Annual General Meeting we are at war again with. 
Germany—^the following have already vohanteered and left the district: 
Messrs. Alderson, Dove, Gilbart-Smith, Heron, Little, Merspn, Jdetcalfe, 
McKenzie, Osborne and Stonebouse. We wish them the best of luck. It 
is gratifying to know that they have gone with the good wishes of the 
planting inaustry and that their jobs are waiting for them on their retnm* 
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Articles of Association ,—^Although we have held few meetings during 
the year, there has been more work for the Honorary Secretary than for 
many years past; this was due to the visit of the Ministers, and also 
to our revised Articles of Association. I am pleased to be able to tell 
you that after months of correspondence with the Eegistrar of Joint-Stock 
Companies our Articles have been sanctioned by the Government and are 
now in order. 

Labour .—During June, an informal meeting was held to which non¬ 
members of the Association were invited to meet Mr. P. E. James, and 
later in the month, another meeting was called to meet the Minister of 
Labour (Mr. Giri), and of Agriculture (Mr. Muniswarni Pillai); the Minis¬ 
ters visited certain estates in the district during their tour. Labour has 
been plentiful and satisfied and although at the outbreak of war prices 
reigned high for a short while, this has been stopped, and the (‘ost of 
living for essentials has not increased unduly. 

Crop .— 

Tea .—At the beginning of the year we had a severe drought but it 
did not affect us as badly as it might have done owing to the late rains 
received during November 1939. There was a considerable increase in 
crop—63,77,935 lbs. yielding 540 lbs. per acre as against 56,97,841 lbs. 
yielding 459 lbs. last season. 

At the outbreak of hostilities oin* Tea was taken over by the Ministry 
of Pood, and since January 1st 1940 estates have been allowed to tender 
their crop f.o.b., shipping to be done, by Government to the Ministry 
of Food, to be paid at the average prices received during season 1936-38 
with an additional Id. per lb. for increased costs. 

Ooffse .—The crop this season is 148 tons against 127 tons last year. 

Communications .—The roads in the district go from bad to worse. 

It is hoped to pass a resolution at the Annual General Meeting of the 

U.P.A.S.I. to ask the P.W.D. to take over the Ootacamund-Choladi 

Section, and I am pleased to say we have been promised support from 
the Nilgiri and Wynaad Planters’ Associations, also the Calicut Chamber 
of Commerce. With reference to the secondary roads these are of great, 
importance not only to us for the transport of our goods but to every ryot 
and individual. These roads are steadily deteriorating and some sections 
are appalling. Grants for upkeep in numerous cases have been cut aUd 
the money is insufficient to keep the roads even in a moderate state of 
repair. The chief item of work appears for contractors to blind the Iroads 
with soil just before rain is expected, which makes them highly danger¬ 
ous and unpleasant for motor traffic, but I assume this helps in the 
work of consolidation and lightening the contractor’s burden. 

Health .—The health during the period under review^ w’^as satisfactory 
and no serious outbreaks were reported. 

8.1.P.B. Ftind.—The subsciiptions received this year are extraordi¬ 
narily good and I take this opportunity of thanking members for suppori- 
ing the Fund, also the Honorary Secretary for the trouble he took in 
collecting this amount. 

8uhscripiions .*— The acreage remains the same as the previous year, 
the question of subscriptions will have to be decided by you gentlemen, 
for the last few years we have been drawing from our reserve in the 
hope that more acreage would join the Association, w^hich if it did would 
not necessitate an increase of subscription, unfortunately this has not 
materialised. 

My thanks are due to our Honorary Secretary, Mr. N. Johnston, 
for the work he has done for the ^Association .during the past year. In 
ccmolusioiij I wish to thank you gentlemen for the support you have given 
me. I now place my resignation in your hands. 
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Honorary Secretary’s Report 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour to submit my report for the year ending Mareh 
81st 1940. 

Membership, —^The subscribing area for the year remains the same 
as the previous year, namely 11,702.85 acres (Tea 11,1Q9.37, and Coffee 
598.48 acres). One Personal Member subscribed during the year which is 
one less than the previous year. 

Meetings, —One Informal, one Committee and six Extraordinary 
General Meetings were held during the year. 

Accounts. —These have been audited and circulated and they are on 
the table for inspection. 

Revenue Account, —Total expenditure at Rs. 592-12-7 is Rs. 149-0-4 
more than in the previous year, and expenditure on all items were more 
with the exception of office allowance, U.P.A.S.I. subscriptions and legal 
expenses. The biggest increase is in delegates’ expenses Rs. 65 which 
includes Rs. 50 which was not paid in the previous year’s accounts. We 
have therefore been obliged to draw on the reserve and in view of this 
it will probably be necessary to increase the subscriptions during the 
current year. 

The excess of expenditure over income is Rs. 185-0-8. The financial 
position is as follows: — 

On Current Account with the Imperial Bank of India Rs. 78 0 11 

Postal Savings Account ... ... ... ,, 1,588 4 10 

Cash on hand with the Honorary Secretary ... ,, 10 15 7 


Rs. 1,677 5 4 

as compared with Rs. 1,992-6-1 at this time last year. 

Crop .— 

Tea .—The total crop harvested was 68,77,985 lbs. as compared with 
56,97,841 lbs. last year. 

Coffee, —148 tons this season against 127 tons last year. 

8,I.P,B. Fund, —The response to two appeals for subscriptions was 
satisfactory, the total amount collected being Rs. 1,000 as compared with 
Es. 385 in the previous year. The sum of Rs. 1,000 includes two gene¬ 
rous anonymous donations. 

I shall be pleased to answer any questions about the Accounts -or 
other matters. 

I gratefully acknowledge the advice and assistance of the Chairman 
and the co-operation of the (^nnmittee Members during the year, and 1 
now place my resignation in your hands. 

It was proposed by Mr. Pittock and seconded by Mr. Ryan ‘that a 
hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the outgoing Chairman and Honorary 
Secretary for the work they have done during the yea!’’. Carried. 

Accounts 1939-40.—It was proposed from the Chair ‘that the audited 
Accounts be passed’. Carried nnanimously. 

Election of Office-Bearers. —It was proposed from the Chair that the 
following be elected en bloc : — 

Chairman, —Mr. T. Ryan. 

Honorary Secretary, —^Mr. G. L. Hay. 

Committee. —Messrs. M. W. Mackay, i\ li. IViitock, W. L. 
Roberts and .R. P. N, Swayne. 

Carried unanimously. 

It was proposed from the Chairthat Mr. K. V. Gopalaiyer, b.a., 
O.D.A., be re-elected auditor of the Association for the current year’, 
j^arried, -.' 
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Mr, Ryan then took the Chair and thanked the members of the 
Association for having elected him. 

Bank Account .—It was proposed from the Chair ‘that the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. G. L. Hay, be authorised to operate on the Association’s 
Imperial Bank and Post Office Savings Bank Accounts’, Carried. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair and to 
George Memorial Hall Committee for the use of the room. 

N. Johnston, A. N. Soott Hart, 

Honorary Secretary. Chairman. 

CORRESPOivDENCE 

The Editor, 

Planters' Chronicle. 

Dear Sir, 

The following figures of tea consumption and exports may be of 
interest to your readers. They are taken from the Bulletin of Statistics 
of the International Tea Committee for x\pril 1940. 

Annual Absorption of Tea 
In Million lbs. 


UK. 

... 1939 

figures not yet published 



1939 

1938 

Netherlands 

... ... 

... ?9 

24 

Canada 

... ... 

... 42 

37 

U.S.A. 

... ... 

... 96 

80 

Egypt 

... ... 

... IH 

17 

S. Africa 

... ... 

... 18 

15 

Australia 

... ... 

... 51 

48 

New Zealai d 

... 

... 11 

11 


Exports of Tea from 

India 




li :-S-3) 

1937-,'! 

to U.K. 


... 310 

292 

Car ada 

... 

... J5 

15 

U.8.A, 

... ... 

... 8 

6 

Iran 

... ... 

... 5 

4 

Austral’a 

... 

... n 

S 


Exports front Ceylon 


to U.K. 

••• ... 

... 154 

166 

Canada 

... ••• 

... 9 

8 

U.8.A. 

... 

... 16 

12 

Australia 

... ••• 

... 11 

13 

New Zealand 

... 

... 9 

8 


Exports from N.E 



to U.K. 

... 

... 9 

21 

Netherlands 

... ••• 

... 29 

27 

U.vS.A. 


... 29 

20 

S America 


... 6 

7 

Iran 

... 

... li 

5 

Iraq 

... 

... 5 

5 

Egypt 


12 

12 

vS. Africa 


... 5i 

34 

Australia 

... 

... 38 

33 


China’s exports for 1989 only totalled 49f million lbs. ns against 
91| million lbs. in 1988. 

Japan’s export for 1939 increased to 51J million lbs. as against 87 
million lbs. for 1938, the increase being under ‘other countries’. 

The Bulletin is full of interesting statistics about tea and is well 
wwth studying. 

Yours faithfully, 

"Tra STtTDENT*. 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY, WAR PURPOSES FUND 

We publish below a circular letter dated 14tb June issued by Captain 
L. Wadeson of the Eoyal Indian Navy from the Naval Headquarters, 
Cochin, for the information of readers. 

T wish to bring to your notice the Royal Indian Navy War Purposes 
Fund. 

It is Appreciated that you are continiwilly being asked for donations 
for charitable purposes, but it is thought that as this Fund is being 
administered entirely for the benefit of Indian Ratings serving with the 
Hoyal Indian Navy, it will be your wish to assist the Fund in its work 
for these men. 

Since the commencement of the War, the Royal Indian Navy has 
increased its fleet of ships by over 800% and there are now some 3,80() 
Indian Ratings manning these ships. 

The ships of the Royal Indian Navy are in constant patrol along 
the coasts of India, and keep open the enti^ance to the main ports of this 
country. At least once every 24 hours the Minesweepers manned by 
Indian Ratings are searching for enemy mines and destroying those that 
are found, thereby making safe the shipping lines for the free entry 
of ships from all parts of the world, bringing to these shores those com¬ 
modities which are necessary for commerce and food for the benefit of 
the people. 

The monotony of these increasing patrols will be appreciated and 
with the object of looking after the welfare of the Indian Ratings a Fund 
has been started w’ith the ])ennission of His Excellency the Viceroy, to 
purchase books in the VernacMilar and in English, games, cigarettes, warm 
clothing (for men serving in the Persian Gulf) etc. 

May we ask you to show your appreciation of the work carried out 
by these men by sending a donation? There are no administrative charges 
to the Fund beyond postage. 

Our main object at present is to equip every ships Mess with a 
Radio and Loud Speakers so tliat the Ratings rmiy hoar the news and 
enjoy the programmes in their own language. 

Your donation should be forwarded to the above address, i)ayable to 
the ‘R.I.N. War Purposes Fund’ and this yvdll be personally acknowledged 
by Vice-Admiral Fitzherbert, the Flag Officer (bmmanding, The Royal 
Indian Navy, in due course. 


INDIAN RUBBER LICENSING COMMITTEE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

In continuation of the Committee’s announcement dated 8rd April 
1940 the motoring public in India are hereby informed that the Central 
Government have been pleased to direct that till the end of the war no 
restriction should be placed in respect of exports of Indian-made tyres 
and tubes which are fitted to private cars when such cars are exported 
from India and therefore no export license will be required for such 
bona fide exports from India of indigenous tyres and tubes attached to 
privately owned motor oars during the said period. 

Rubber Control Office/ (By (hxier) 

Malankara Buildings, P. Kuhian, JoHi^, 

Kottayam, Rubber Export ConfrolUr jt>r Iniid, 

Travancon. 

- m July 1940, 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

(Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers* Association Reports.) 

Sale No. 3 was held on 2nd and 8rd July, 1940. 

This was the first sale held siooe the War-time amalgamation of the four member 
firms came into effect. With the co-operation of all sections of tlie trade this scheme 
worked very satisfactorily. 

Under present conditions the greatest care in manufacture and sorting is essential. 
Teas unsuited to the requirements of the markets are rapidly becoming unsaleable. 


DESCRIPTION 

; Season 

1940-41 

Average ou same 
date 

1 Sale 
i No. 3 

i 

Average 
to date 

Id 

1939 

In 

1938 


i As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Rights 

... 10 1 

10 2 

11 1 

10 1 

For Internal Consumption: — 

: 1 


1 


Leaf Teas 

3 7 i 

4 0 

4 3! 

4 2 

Dusta 

...; d 0 , 

. 4 10 

4 e ; 

4 8 

Green Teas 

5 9: 

6 2 

4 9 ! 

! 

... 


RUBBER.<-London Rubber on July 16, 1940, 12id. 


The Colombo Market 

(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Associqtton.' 
Average pnees obtained On cents.) 


South Indian Tba 

Sales on 
July 2 & 9,1940 

Incomplete Invoices. 


EUBBBft 

Sales on 
July 4,1940 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 64J 

Contract Crepe ... 61| 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 47 to 46g 

Brown Scrap Crepe ... 47J 


The Madras Market 

Current on 16th July, 1940 

Since our last report a fortnight ago Indian Stock Bxchanges have recorded a 
considerable recoveiy which was heralded by the re-opening of the Calcutta Stock 
iiXchan^e for normal business subja-'t to the fixing of minimum prices. At the time 
of writing, however, intermarket leaders sueh as Indian irons, Bengal steel corps., 
Tatas, etc. close a little below their recent highest. The Government security market 
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has also been exceptionally lirrii and Si% Paper which a fortnight ago was quoting 
at lis. 86-8 as. touched ovei* Kh. 90-4 as. on Wednesday, closing at Es. 88-12 as. 

Bises have taken place in other loans and in the absence of sellers business has been 
very difficult to put through. The market, however, views with some hesitancy the 

latest developments in the Far East and it is probably for this reason that prices 
close slightly lower. 

Huhhef ,—Since our last reji)ori the rubber quota for the third and fourth quarters 
for 1940 have been increased to 86% from 80%. This has had little to no effect on 
the price of rubber which continues at around l*/i. The price in India is about 89 cents 
for uncouponed rubber and J3 cents for the coupon. Further dividend annoiincements 

are to hand, notably Coorgs a final dividend of 7J% making 27^% for the year. The 

gtMieial undertone in this section was steady to dull but the volume of business has 
been remarkably small. Cochin Malabars were firmer at Rs. 6-12 as. cum the dividend 
of 7J% while an isolated transaction was put through in the 7% preference shares 
at Ks. GO-12 as. Thirumbadis received limited support at Re. 1-6 as. but Malankaras 
had sellers over at the close at Rs. 27-8 as. Tropicals were in demand at Rs. 16 in 
small lots and Kalpettas at Rs. J4-12 as. Coorgs were slightly lower at Rs. 28-8 as. 

Teas.—A wider enquiry has been noticeable during the past fortnight for local tea 
shares. This is probably due to the fact that we are now approaching the period 
when many companies pay their final dividends. Vellamalais at the close were quoted 
at Rs. 10-10 as. buyers and have just announced a dividend of 5% as against 2J% 
last year. Peerinadcs were steady at Rs. 24-12 as. while Periakarainalais advanced 
to Rs. lG-8 as. The final distribution of these two companies is awaited with interest. 
Kalasas turned buyers at Rs. 6 while Chembra l*eaks advanced to Ks. 3-2 as. at 
which price there were sellers over. There w'erc small offerings of Nilgiri Neeriigundis 
at 12 as. and Oucbterloney Valley 6% debentures at Rs. 101. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

June 23, 1940 to July 6, 1940— {Inclusive) 

{Statiom are arranged in order alphaheiically south to north t and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


I i 1^3 

I First 1 §■£ 
I week J I 


2. Kalthuritty ... 

3. KallarB’dge 

4. Koney 
6. Twyford 

9. Pettimudi .. 

10. Kalaar 

11. Chittavurrai.. 

12. Bodi’kanub,. 
18. Cochin 

14. Mooply 
16. Pachaimallai 

16. Mudis 

17. PoLLAcm .. 

18. Ropeway 

Waterfall ... 

21. Kerala Estate 

22. Naduvattam 
24. Coonoor 




25. Kotagiri ...; 0*86 ! 0’41 22*93 24*20 

26. Ootacamund...| 4*23 1*40 17*78 23*41 

27. Yercaud ...I 1*74 0*91 71*30 23*95 

30. Devarshola | 

T.B.S.14-32 I 6 79 11-7 2 32*83 

81. Caucot ...11-93 9-S2 21*63 43*08 

32. Kuttiyadi ...i ... 17*30 18*92 36*22 

33. Vayitri ...126*51 19*60 20*79 66*90 

84. Manantoddi... 15*76 19*80 11*09 46*65 

35. Bilgiris ... 3*43 2*83 20*55 26 81 

38. Pollibetta ... 14*11 5*27 13*59 32*97 

39. Cooyercolly ... 14*80 7*37 13*04 35*21 

U. Kadamanc ... 46*54 24*37 22*00 9?*9l 

43. Merthisub’gey 16*72 9*77 18*04 44*53 

46. Balehonmir... N.R. N.R. 14*04 

46. Manoalobb ... 10*75 6*48 20*40 37*63 

47. Ma0BAi« . 0*02 6*73 6*75 
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EDITORIAL 


xXnininl (Jimum'm! Merlin^ of ilu* lluhhe)* IMihIik*! of tln' 

Tnilixi Pljuilorm' Associntion of Soulliorn Indin wns Indd at llio (.'oidiin 
I'liii) on Ili(* aflen-noon of Tlmrsdny 1st August. Tin* lollouiiif; ntv o.xtrnols 
from the address delivered by the Chairujun. Mr. H, K. Carson Parker: — 

‘(iKN'TLEMEN, 

Tliis is tile fourth Annual (leia'rnl Meetiu};- of the Kubbiu* Ih-oducl 
St'ction. The Poininitfee’s lleport is in your hands and with your pt'r- 
mission I will take it as read. 

At our last General Meeting I inadi* mention of th(' Ti*avancore 
Hiibher Control Bill, and tlie intention of the Government of Travaneore 
to take over the issue of nev^ planting rights in so far a.s Travaneore was 
eoneertied. I ventured to point out tliat both these issues in their original 
forn:i were fraught with eertain diflfieuUies but that as tla^v were to go 
liefore a Select (kmnnittee it was antici])ate<l that they would ernerg*' in 
a more satisfactory form. Tlie Control Bill was modified and is now 
aeeexitable to all. With regard to the issue of new’ planting rights, this 
appears to liave worked smoothly, for it is satisfactory to note from the 
report of the Indian Rubber Licensing Committee that S. India, has taken 
full advantage of the five per cent extension of rubber cultivation sanctioned 
by the International Committee. 

tip to the outbreak of war prices remaim^l fairly steady, and even 
since then there have been none of those big fluctuations wfrich have been 
3 
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so comiiiou in om- industn; in tlie pasl. As aniinijiatod at cair Iasi Aniuml 
Mceiiug the luterriutionai Rubber Begulation ('uminitiee raised our pef- 
missibie export for the last half year, and the average worked out at 
t>8^% ol our Basie C^uota. Although these additional releases were only 
notified very late date, S. India had no difheulty in meeting and 

exceeding" thenu 

The latest revised figures for this year. 1940. work out at 82^%. 
This high release lias had no effect on prices, which renmin around a 
sliilling per pound, but this is due to several outsider faetors and is really 
no true indication of rul)ber nmiiufacturers* actual recpiirenieiits. In the 
first place we still liave a part of the Anglo-American Cotton-Rubber 
Harter xVgreerneiit to tulfil. ll has also just betm anuoimced Hint another 
agrecineiit has been reaclj(‘d with Ameiica whereby they are to purchase 
a reserve* stock of between ItM),()()() fual ir>(),0()() to»)s. Lastly, it is only 
natural to presume that manufacturers art' building up as big reserves as 
f)ossible in anticipation of sliippiug difficu]ii(‘s in tlu' uc'ar future. Jt would 
therefore appear tJiai apart from the slump that always follows a war, 
there will be sucli large stocks of crude rubbei* in w ai'ebousc^s, we must 
e^xpect dj’ustic cuts in our c'xport quotas. 

1 regret that we liavc still not succ‘(‘eclc‘d in getting the import of 
unlicensed Ifurma rubber sto])])c^cl. This is not for ^^ant of pc^rseverance 
on our part, nor wcmld it ap|)ear to he the* fault ol Hie Ihirma Rubber 
Planters’ Asscjciation. Tile (Tiainnan of that .Vssociation in his speecli 
at tlieii’ Annual (leiica’a! Meeting on March Hlli i’c‘ilerai(‘S his predec'cssor’s 
remarks that tlic' industry in Burma would prefen* the extra (juota avail¬ 
able under the l.H.K. Agreenient, to the frt»edom to ship unlicensed 
rubber into India. 

C'om’.idering that the planting interests in both c.ounlries arc in com¬ 
plete agrecmient regarding the removal of (his anomaly, brought about by 
the fact that India and Burma were out* whiii the original Restriediou 
Agreement canne into being, it seems imreasoiiablc for thc^ (JovernmentH of 
these two eountrics not to meet their wishes. Lc'gal difficulties in the 
India-liuriria Trade Regulation Order ap])ear to have been the oi)8tacle. 
but now that the Oovernmeiil have given notice' terminating the agree¬ 
ment these c^bstacles should no longer exist. As I pro])o.se asking Mr. 
James, wlio has been in c'onstant communic-ation with Oovernment on 
the subject, to address tlie meeting 1 w ill not take up‘any more of your 
time by also going into details,’ 

Messrs. J. E. Pitcairn, VV. O. Craig, H. R. ('arson Parker and J. A. 
Davidson were deeded as tlie new' Committee for the year 1940-41 and at 
their first Coniinittce meeting immediately after the Annual Oeneral Meef- 
iug elected Mr. J. E. Pitcairn as the new Chairman of thc^ Rubber Section, 
and Mr. W. 0. ('raig as the representative, of the Section on the Ex^.eutivc 
Committee. 


TEA FOR THE ])(IT(J1 EAST INDIES 

In u press amiouiieemeut curly in duly it was stated that l‘40,0(K),(X)0 
worth of tea was being purdiascd by the Ministry of IAkkI from the DuBdi 
East Indies for the use of the population in the I’nited Kiugibrn, As 
members are probably avvarc', the actual purchase is 40 miMion pounds 
weight of tea, but \vv publish this notice in mm the position is 
ndtiunderstoodw 
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COFFEE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 

Quarterly ProgrcHH Iteporl of the (Uyffee Scie/ntifie Officer, U,P.A .S.1 
for the period Jan uary-March 1940. 

Tht" following T^t'porl cjoniprisi^K notes r>n woik in f)rogress during tiie 
quiirtoi* eliding dlst Mnrcli 194(». 

Hewileia Vantatrix .—As usiuil, work on the trusting of families for 
disease resistanee was suspended during the (juarter owing to tlie diffi¬ 
culties of supply of suitable leaves for test and to the difficulties imposed 
by the elirnatic* conditions. 

Tree OhHervations. —Almost the whole of the quarter was occupied 
with the tabulation and analysis of the data collected up to the end of 
December 1089. A further observation was made in early March at 
approximately the same time as in the two previous years. 

Spraying work. —Observations on disease severity were made during 
the quarter in the experiment started last October to investigate the 
possibility of further reductions in spray strength. These data have been 
})ublished in a note in lli(‘ lOantees' ('hronivle. 

Tile observations in the Spraying Demonstration plots which are 
normally carried out at the luid of February were carried out as usual. 
Tln\v showed a high leaf amount, indicating tlie mild nature of Hemileia 
attacks in 1989. 

Other work .—Arrangements were made to carry out a manurial trial 
on a priv{U(‘ (*s1atr in ]Mysor»\ The Ircatiiu'nts were to consist of Xitrogen 
alone, a coinpicHc fertilizer mixture and a compost application, with a 
eontrol unmanurtM! treatment. 'I'he layout was a raudomi/ed block of six 
i*t‘plicati<)ns and e;,':*h plot of lOO trees. 

'Ihie yitdd of - aue llobusla plants was recorded individually on 

an estate in ('ooji, w ith a \ iiwN to studying the yield variability of this 
('I'op. Hie yields in the season were very low hnl s<‘veral tr<‘i^s stood out. 
In fa(',t 28) tn‘es jnodiK'ed 25 ])er cent of the lota! crop harvested. I’his 
work will he contiiiiuul in futun* years with a \ iew to identify higli 
yieldei^s, if iluy i‘\isl and to study the most suitable plot size for fntiUM‘ 
experiiiKUital woi'k with llohusta. 

Seasonal condiiions. —Tht* (juarter was dry and extremely cold. The 
tiMiqieratures of March were notably below normal and there was no rain 
in the locality in thi* quarter. This is the second year in succession in 
which the blossom showers have not fallen liefon* the end of March. The 
(‘oiiditioii of the colfee was t'xcellent and although a fair amount of disease 
afipeared to be carried through the (Iry months, huif fall was not heavy. 
On the whole the indications suggest relatively light attacks of Leaf 
Disease in the c-oining year althougli probably not so light as in 1939. 
(.'rop prospects are good and there was no sign of drought injury up to 
the end of the quarter. 

DisoasCH and Pesis. —A report of an ohscun* disorder of coffee was 
received from tlie Nilgiris, After exhaustive discussion and the examina¬ 
tion of specimens of shoots and roots sent from the affected area, it was 
concluded that tlu' trees were probably suffering from drought injury or 
exhaustion from past history (*oupled with unfavourable weather. Tii the 
course of examining roots in soil samples from this area, niimi>ers of 
Nematode galls were noted on DadHf> roots. Enquiries showed that these 
appeaTed to exert no deleterious effect on the trees, 

A r(X>t disease of coffee was received from an eHtat(‘ in Mysore, from 
whksh a fimgus was isolated, but wdiicli has so far been unidentified. The 
symptomfi resembled in some respects tliose of PosePinia, but differed 
substantially in othei's. The damage was rather severe in patches, 
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Specimens of Bed borer {Zeuzera coffece) were received from the Nil- 
«^iris but the damage done was of a minor nature. 

A report of the recovery of an adult coffee borer (Xylotrechu quadripes) 
as early as the beginning of March was received from an estate in Mysore, 
Towards the end of the tnonth, adults of this pest were being obtained 
frotn young plants in sonu* numbi^rs at the station. 

Work of the AsHisfanL —Tlie assistant was on combined sick leavt' 
and annual leave dining the quarter, lie was engaged for the rest of 
the time in writing u]) the results of the previous s(.*aKon’s work on borer. 
He also collected a further series of observations fi*oin the Pereaox spray 
trial reported last quarter. These data showed very clearly the value of 
two sprays in IS. Coorg. The relative values of the Bordeaux and Perenox 
suggested a slight superiority of the latter over the former in this second 
series of observations but the statistical analysis has not yet been completed. 

Correspondence and Publications .—(Wrespondence has been deal! 
with as usual. 

The following articles were pulilished in the Plan tern' Chronicle during 
the quarter: — 

Note on Mr. Oliver’s letter on ('Offee (Quality. 

Note on arti(*le dealing with Individual 'J’r(‘e 1-U‘(*f)rding. 

(Coffee Black Bean. 

Coffee Leaf Disease Attacks in 1940. 

The Possibility of lledueing the Strength of Bordeaux Mixtun* lor 
the Coiit.rol of ('offee Leaf Diseases. 

Note on article dealing with Coffee I’lirips. 

\\\ W11.sox M .wxk. 

V .P.A .SJ. ('offer Scienlipe (ffpeer. 


PLANTERS ON MILITARY SERVICE 


4'he following names liave now* to 1>(‘ added to tla* lists, published in 
the issues of Idth April and 2olh Alay, of planters and employees of 
Companies eonneeted with planting who are engaged in Military Service: — 

Name Address 


(U)org — 

Babington, H. B. 
Betts, F. N. 

Bushell, E. A. ('. 
Iron, C. S. 

Sprott, J. H, 
Tipping, S. P. O. D. 
Walker, E. B. W, 


Dubarry Estate. Pollibetta P.f). 
Coovercolly P]state, Somwarpett P,(). 
Hutu Estate, Madapnr P.O. 
lluntsey Estate, Somwarpett P.O. 
Coovercolly Estate. Somwarpett P.O. 
Canonkad Estate, Sidapur P.O. 
Farewell Estate, l^ollibetta P.O. 


Mysore — 

Courpalay, C. B. H. de ... 
(Traham, J. F. 

Plunkett, P. T. 

Stone house, C. G. 

Travancore — 

John, C. H. 

Langford-James, J. C. ... 
Milne, G. W. P. 

Bobinson, G. S. 

Williams, 6, E, L, 


SHm])igiiy Estate, Tarikere P.O, 
Gunga Giri Estate, Sangarneswarapet 
P.O., Kadur Dt. 

Kadanmne Estate, Kadamane P.O. 
Attikan Estate, Attikan P.O. 

Periakanal Estate, Surianalle P.O* 
Madupatty Estate, Munnar P.O. 
Periakanal Estate, Surianalle P.O. 
Sevenmallay Estate, Munnar P.O, 
Talliar Estate, Talliar P.O* 
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INVESTIGATIONS ON THE NUTRITION OF 
COFFEA ARABICA L. 

Note: This article is based on two reviews of a paper by J. C. s’Ja^iob entitled 
Voedinj*spliysio]ogiH<rbe Onderzoekiiigen bij C’offea arabica L. published in the Archief 
voor dc Koffiercultuur, XII, 193B, pp. 1-48 and on some notes in the Third Annual 
Kp|X)rt of the Ijyannmgu (’oflVe Experimental Biation lOBb. The original of the first 
ariiclt) was not, available but a full summary was published in Die ErnahnirUg der 
Pflafize, XXXV, pp. 115-18, 1939, and some additional notes were obtained from the 
abstract in the Jieview of Aitpiied Mycology, XXXIII, pp. 21-22, 1939. 

In temperale (;omitries a gnuit deal of work lias been dont^ to studv 
the effect of depriving plants of various elements with a view to studying 
tlie sympioins produced by deficiencies so that such symptoms may be 
used as a guide to the plant*6 requirements. Results of very great value 
Imve been obtained in tliis way for fruit, trees. The usual method is to 
grow young plants either in water cullure or in sand culture so that the 
various mineral elements supplied can be carefully controlled. It must 
he made clear lliat the results of such culture experiments can only be 
used with caution; more as a guide to the identification of deficiencies 
or as a means of discovering the importance of minor elements in nutrition 
than as a direct guide to manuring practice. It is. of course, understood 
that j)iants will frequently respond to manures without any preceding 
signs of deficiencies. 

Tlio present note is luised on some recent work carried out in Java 
and East iVfrica. in wliich the tectmicpie of water culture and sand culture 
has been ap])li(Ml to the study of tht^ same problem for arabica coffee. It 
was found that in a culture solution of suitable composition coffee seedlings 
would develop very w(dl for several months hut the Java results indicated 
that the culture solution used must be acid and must contain a good 
sup[)ly of iron. Experiments with a number of neutral or weakly acid 
culture solutions showed them to be unsuitable as symptoms of iron defi¬ 
ciency rapidly appeared even wlam iron hurnate wnis added to the soJu- 
lions. Only in a solution devised by Shive with an acidity of pH4.5 did 
the plants develop normally. Tlie iron deficiency showed itself as a 
typical chlorosis—the leaf colour became yellowish while the veins still 
retained the nornial green tint. 

In the early experiments in Java, it was clearly shown that coffee 
requires a supply of boron. If this element wnis absent, the plants deve¬ 
loped small narrow spical leaves with brown markings, which later black¬ 
ened and dried up. This was follow(‘d by the death of the leaf buds. 
Small shoots originated in the axils of the upper leaves but these also 
developed the same synipioms. In the Pjust African experiments, plants 
which received a special nutrient mixture containing boron, manganese 
and copper in addition to the usual plant foods, showed generally, a 
larger development than those which did not receive those minor elements. 
No remarks were made with respect to any special syuiptoms in the 
absence of copper, manganese or boron. It may he remarked that symp¬ 
toms of the type described from Java liave been seen by the writer in 
the field, though not on an extensive scale. It cannot be said that they 
were actually signs of a boron deficiency but it seems not unlikely, judging 
by the illustration given in Die Ernahrang der Pfianze. 

In recent years considerable body of information has accumulated 
on the importance of boron to plaais and a number of diseases have been 
shown to be due to boron deficiency. Whether coffee would respond to 
applications of boron remains to be investigated, but it may be mentioned 
that if it should do, it is unlikely that more than a couple of pounds of 
borax per acre would be required. Boron is one of those elements in 
4 
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plant nutriticMi foi* which the border line between safety and injury is 
very narrow. 

Of the major elements absorbed by tlie plant, studies were made in 
Java of the symptoms developed when nitrogen, phosphoric ac?id, potash, 
calcium, magnesium and sulphur were withheld. In l^ast Africa the 
studies w^ere restricted to deficiencies of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash. Observations were also made in Java on tlie effects of an excess 
of some of these plant f(X)ds. Most of the symptoms described in this 
article were recorded by s’Jacob in Java. TJie details available of the 
East African work are less complete, but with one exception, agree in 
all essential points with those from Java. 

The effect of withholding nitrogen weie, as might be expected, very 
far reaching. Within a month of transference of the young coffee seed¬ 
lings to the culture sohition without nitrogo]i, the check to growth was 
visible. Both root and shoot development was severely checked, but 
more so in the (jase of the 8hcx)ts. The leaves producjed were small and 
uniformly yellowish (differing from iron deficien(‘y symptoms where the 
veins retain a green colour) and later an oi*img(^ ]>rowii di8(ioloration deve¬ 
loped. It seemed that younger leaves w^ere (le\ eloped at the expense of 
older ones, the latter dying off as the former are produced. It is stated 
that typic^il symptoms of Ibis kind have been noted in the field. In 
studies with different amounts of nitrogen, it was found that at low’ 
concentrations, roots wore long, thin and very little^ branched whereas 
at concentrations above normal the development was reversed. 

In contrast to this, the al)seuce of })hosf>Jioric acid produced no visible 
symptoms, though it is point(^d out that tlie Jiormal dark green colour of 
coffee leaves would prevent the easy recognition of the usual sign of a 
deficiency of phosphorus (i.e. the development of vta*v dark green foliage). 
In both the case of this plant food’and of j>otasl) which will be dealt with 
below, it seems that either the supplies eontaiiu'd in the sec^d or those 
absorbed in germination and preliminary grow tli before supplies were w^ith- 
held, were sufficient for normal development lor tlu^ cotni)Hrativcly shorl 
duration of the experiments. Himilar results were ohtained in the East 
African experiments; on the other hand, in some tiials carried out with 
coffee in pot culture in Munich, it was a deficiency in phosphoric' acid 
which show^ed the most striking features (.Nicklas, 11. and Schropp. W., 
Tropenpflamer, 19fil, 84, pp. 269-77). Naturally, the absence of symptoms 
in these experiments cannot be regarded as an indication of a lack of 
need of these food materials. 

Excess of phosphoric acid also prodiujod no definite symptoms in the 
experiments carried out. 

As has already been indicated, lack of poiusli show^ed no very marked 
symptoms in Java, though there was a slight check to growth. In order 
to get over the difficulty introduced by the supplies of tins element present 
in the seed or taken in prior to experimental treatment, coffee seeds 
were germinated in a poor volcanic sand and transferred, before the ex¬ 
pansion of the cotyledons, to the culture solution minus potash. Shortly 
after transference, the remains of the seed were removed and a few days 
later, the cotyledons w^ere cut off. In this way the potash content of 
the seedling was reduct?<l as iitiich as possible. BiJ*tt?r results were 
detained in this way, but symptoms did not appear .until the end of three 
motiths. These symptoms consisted trf small light yellow' spots around 
tile iteilf margins, which rapidly tliiied ^eyish brown. This marginul 
separated from the beal^yr leaf tissue by a light yellow colour^ 
anw; ^ type of leaf rim injurj^jia a very common symptom of potaeii 
many plants. noted in the fiel^ bM 
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place in Java and pot tests with maize revealed a very marked potacdi 
deficiency in the soil in question. In the East African experiments, cm 
the contrary, potash deficiency symptoms were the first to develop, being 
visible as early as 10 days after the commencement of the treatment. 
These were similar in essentials to ihose recorded by s’Jacob. 

The differenc(i in the results with respect to this element cannot be 
readily explained on th(» information available on the experimental methods 
used in each case. It may serve, however, as an instance of the diffi¬ 
culties of this type of work. 

Excess of potash caused no very marked symptoms beyond a check 
to growth and some pale spotting of the leaves rather suggestive of iron 
chlorosis. The leaves of such plants died prematurely. 

Calcium deficiency was the quickest to show up, the first symptoms— 
a death of the root tips—becoming visible 14 days after the commence¬ 
ment of the treatment. Later a marked reduction in the length of the 
aerial parts occurred and the loaves (Mirled and became a yellowish green 
witli localized brownish patches. Following this the apical bud died off 
and though new shoots originated in the upper leaf axils, these develop^ 
the same symptoms. 

An excess of calcium, if given in the form of calcium chloride only 
slightly retarded growth wiihout the d(‘velopment of any marked symptoms. 
If the calcium was given in the form of calcium carbonate, however, the 
results were quite cliffenmi. A seven* chlorosis developed which was un¬ 
doubtedly due to a deficieuey of iron. The decrease in acidity caused by 
the calcium carhonate iiad reduced the availability of iron in the culture 
solution, ^^dlile it must he re}>eated that results from water cultures must 
be treated with reserve, thest* ohs(‘rvalions suggest that the iron avail- 
ai)ility in the soil is very important to cofi’ee and soils on the alkaline 
side may interl'ert* with lla* intake of this iniportaid element, if the alkali¬ 
nity is due to ex(.*ess of lime. At tin* saiiu* time, the buffering action of 
most soils is sucli that additions of lime at ordinary rates alter the acidity 
only slightly. Tlu? inen^ j)rescnc<' of iron in the soil even in considerable 
quantities is not n(*ct*ssnrily sufficient to provide the plant with adequate 
supplies, as has been clearly shown in the case of pineapples in Hawaii 
and Porto llico where in manganese soils and calcareous soils respectively, 
iron deficiency symptoms appeared which were not corrected by simple 
addition of iron salts to tlie soil. 

The absence of magnesium also caused quite definite and character¬ 
istic symptoms. The leaves showed small white to greyish spots concen¬ 
trated in a zone about two-fifth an inch from the leaf edge and the 
tissues within this region were flaccid, while those without were turgid. 
The symptoms apj)eari‘<l after B-4 months and as the older leaves dried off, 
the younger ones devedoped the symptoms. In addition to the leaf symp¬ 
toms, root development was poor. Excess of magnesium caused very 
serious injury—growtli was cliecked, the stem was thin and sometimes 
showed signs of rotting at the base, the leaves were small and pale and 
later developed an intervinal chlorosis and the roots were short, thick and 
slow growing. 

If sulphiir was omitted growth was .checked and the general develop¬ 
ment was rather poor but not so markedly as when nitrogen and calcium 
were omitted. There was no signs of chlorosis such as are associated with 
sulphur deficiency in tea. 

There are considerable difficulties in applying the results of experi¬ 
ments of type to field conditions, especially as results of such experi¬ 
ments are not always oonoordant and in any case are concerned with 
(X)nditioiMB entirely different from those experienced by a plant growing 
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in ordinary soils. As a general rule, shortages of such elements as boron, 
magnesium and sulphur are not very probable and are rarely likely to 
need artificial reinforcement. 

The most interesting points of practical importance arising from these 
experiments are the necessity for adequate supplies of calcium, the sensi¬ 
tiveness to iron deficiency, the intolerance shown to alkaline conditions 
and the importance of boron. 

The symptoms described afford a means of detecting signs of defi¬ 
ciencies in the field, although experience in S. India does not suggest 
that marked deficiency symptoms are of common occurrence under field 
conditions. Occasional temporary symptoms of nitrogen shortage have 
been noted, and some phenomena similar to those described for boron 
deficiency have been met with. Potash deficiency symptoms have never 
been seen nor have any definite cases of calcium deficiency been noted. 

This does Jiot mean that coffee soils in this country are necessarily 
satisfactory in respect to these elements as obviously, a supply enough to 
prevent pathological symptoms appearing, may yet be insufficient to per¬ 
mit the best development of the plant. 

Finally, it must be borne in mind that these experiments were all 
conducted with young plants and do not .afford any information on the 
requirements of the cropping plant. 

18th July 1940. W. Wilson Mayne, 

Coffee Scientific Officer. 


SOUTH INDIAN TEA RE-EXPORTED FROM CEYLON 


During the month of June 1940. 


Destination. 


IM. 

United Stales of 

AiTipricM 

33,310 

Australia 


20,45!) 

Canada 


176,955 

Other Countries 

Total ... 

24,212 

254,936 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COMMON TEAS—JUNE 1940 


Trichinopoly 

Tanjore 

Kumbakonam 

Mayavaram 

Tiruvarur 

Fuidukottah 

Karur 

Erode 

Tiruchengodu 

Nauaakfcal 

l>haimapi|ri 


Wholesale 

Retail 


{Selling prices of 

{Selling 

prices of 

dealer to retailer) 

retailer to 

consumer) 

Bs. 

A. 

T. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

... 0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

2 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

6 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

5 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 

.... 0 

8 

ft 

0 

9 

2 

... 0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

6 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

8 

... 0 

6 

2 

0 

8 

9 

... 0 

8 

8 

0 

6 

9 

... ft 

8 

S 

0 

8 

9 

... ft;-', 

8 

1 . 

0 

8 

9 

... 


4 

9 

8 Ift 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

ANAMALLAIS. 

Mlnitt«s of the Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Anamallal 

Planters’ Association (Incorporated) held at the Anamallal Club, Valparai, 
on Wednesday, 26th June, 1940, at 2-30 p.m. 

Present. 

Messrs. F. el. B. Diaper {(Uuiurnan), G. Bayzand, C. F, Clark, 
H. Gerry, R. M. Greig, O. M. Hetlierington, B. Heniiey, H. W. Hutton, 
A. E. Jack, G. L. Jaek, E. Johnson, G. B. Reade, H. W. E. S. Rogers, 
Ff. H. Stuart, R. Walker, C. W^ynell-Mayovv and (i. Stevens (Honorary 
Secretary). 

By Proxy. —Mr. R. H. (\ Allen. 

Notice calling the meeting. —The Ilonorarv Seerelary read the not let' 
calling the meeting. 

Confirmation of Afinuies. —^The following minutes, having been pre¬ 
viously circulated, were takcni as read and confirmed: — 

The minutes of the Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting held on 
Mil July 19d9 and the minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting held 
on 11th November 1989. 

Adoption of Minutes. —The following minutes of the General ('oni- 
mittec Meetings, having been previously circulated, were taken as read and 
adopted:— 

Of 21st dune 1989, Ist July 1989, 7th August 1989, 6th September 
1939, 11th (.)etober 1939, 13th Noveunber 1939, tW January 1940, Slat 
January 1940, 4th March 1940, 28th March 1940, 29th April 1940 and 
80th May 1940. 

CuAiRMAN s Address. 

The Chairman addressed the meeting as follows: — 

Gentlemen, Since our last meeting we have received news of the death 
of Flying Officer Rat. Hewett, an old member of this Association. Our 
Honorary Secretary has written conveying our sympathy toj ^Irs. Hewett. 

The past year has been a monienlous one, I refer to tl.e outbreak of 
war. Many of our members are now on active service and we wish them 
Godspeed and safe return. All our energies must be concentrated to 
achieve victory, and make the world a safe place for free people to live in. 

Tea. — A short-term contract was concluded by Estates with the Food 
Controller and now^ a long-term contract is in operation. Most of the 
administrative difficulties have been settled, and the final result seems to 
be satisfactory to all. 

Coffee. —From reports the crop was not very good, and owing to a 
disturbed market prices realised were low\ We can only hope for better 
times ahead. 

Cardamom. —Special attention is being given to a scheme to investigate 
pests and diseases of cardamoms. It is possible a new Sub-Committee of 
the U.P.A.S.I. will soon be formed to deal solely with this product. 

Telephones .—Govliirnment are still considering this question, and we 
hope that Mr. Brokenshaw will visit us shortly, and the matter will be 
satisfactorily settled. « 

Memotan^m and Articlee of Aseoemtton.—Them will come before 
the High Cburt,' Madras, on the 18th July for confirmation* 

5 
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Cinchona Fire .—Esiatea have mseived pa.yBient for all labour engaged 
dui’ing tlie fire. Our thanks are due to Mr. Greig for the good work he 
did in bringing about a very satisfactory^ settlement with Government, 

Roads Congress .—Our Honorary Secretary has been registered as a 
member, and we liope tliat the information gained through this channel 
will be of great practical viilue to us all. 

Ghat Road .—I arn sure you will like to record our thanks for the 
interest taken by the Executive Engineer and bis subordinates. The road 
ht|a. been kept in good order and many important improvements have 
been made. 

Anarnallai Club .—Our thanks are due to the President, Coixinuttee 
and menib(^rs for allowing us the use of the Club for meetings, free of 
(‘.barge. 

In conclusion I would likc^ to thunk tho inenibers of the Committee 
for their ludj) and cspe(;ially to Mr. Stevens our Honorary Secretary for 
all he has done. 

1 now place my resignation in your hands. 


HePOHT of the HoNOKAUY SECKETAliy FOR 19d9/40. 


Personal Members .—The P(*rsonal Menibership of the Association is 
73^an increase of two fi'om last year. Seven new' members were elected 
and five members left the district during the year. 

Estates .—The number of estates subscribing to tlu‘ Association 
remains the same as last year, viz., 39. 


Acreage: — 



1938-39 

1939-40 

Increase 

Decrease 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tea ... 

26,567.76 

26,553.03 


14-73 

Coffee ... 

2,093,89 

2,088.89 

... 

5*00 

Cardamoms 

3,094.58 

3,392.58 


... 

Cinchona 

165.00 

245.00 

80 

... 


31,921-23 

32,279-50 




A total*nett incrc^asc of 358.27 acres. 


For the season 1940-41, 33,377.39 acres are subscribing to ths 
Association. 

Crop : — 


Tea 

Coffee 

Cardamoms 

Cftichona 


1938-^39 
14,692*563 lbs. 
526.75 tons. 
126,560 lbs. 
97,426 „ 


^ Increase 

15,171»262 lbs* 478,719 lbs. 
511.50 tons. 

52,996 lbs. 

58,296 „ 


Southern India J^lanters' Benevolent Fund: — 


Decreatie 

15*25 tons. 
73,564 Ibe. 
39,130 M 


1937^38 1938-39 1939-40 Decrease, 

Es. 1,285 0 0 Hs. 1,080 0 0 Rs. 970 0 0 Rs. 110 0 0 

Twenty-seven Peraondi Membej^ did wC subscribe to the Benevolent Fund*? 

C^e$0ndence.~^,H'4 letters received and 12,660 lettere and 

i^cvlirs weie deepatched during tb0 year imder review. 

Meetings.^Ono Annual General Meeting, one ExkiKwdinaiy GeMfid 
lieelihg imd 18 Comnuttee Meetig^ iwere held during ^ fw 
review.' ’ 
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Electricity Scheme. —^The gross profit was Bs. 1,425-9-6; but a sum 
of Bs. 901-6-3 was spent in the construction of overhead lines to new 
consunaors teavmg a nett profit of Bs. 624-3-3. 

^At the Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeti^ ot this 
Association, Messrs. Fraser and Boss were appointed Auditors for the 
current season; they retire at this time and are eligible for re-election. 

1 now place my resignation in your hands. 

Proposed by Mr. B. Walker and seconded by Mr. C. F. Clark 'That 
the Bei>ort of the Honorary Secretary, A.P.A‘. for 1939/40 be passed.’ 

This was put to the meeting and passed unanimously. 

Accounts. —Proposed by Mr. G. L. Jack and seconded by Mr. O, M. 
Hetherington ‘That the Accounts for 1939/40 be passed.’ 

This was put to the meeting and passed unanimously. 

A.P.A, Budget for 1940/41.—Proposed by Mr. G. H. Beade and 
seconded by Mr. C. F. Clark ‘Thai the budget for 1940-41 be passed.* 

This was put to the meeting and passed unanimously. 

Election of Auditors for 1040/41.—Proposed from the Chair ‘That 
Mtjssrs. Fraser and Boss be re-elected Auditors for 1941 >/41 on a remuner¬ 
ation of Bs. 150.’ This w^as put to the meeting and passed unanimously. 

Election of Office-Bearers for 1940/41: — 

Chairman. —Mr. F. J. B. Diaper. Nominated by Mr. E. Johnson. 
Ihoposed by Mr. G, B. Beade. Seconded by Mr. G. Bayzund. This was 
put to the meeting and passed unanimously. 

Honorary Secretary. —^Mr. G. Stevens. Nominated by Mr, E. 
Johnson. Proposed by Mr. G. B. Beade. Secomled by Mr. G. Ba 3 zand. 
This w^as put to the meeting and passed unanimously. 

Minor Forest Produce Collector. —Proposed from the Chair ‘That 
Mr. G. Stevens be appointed Honorary Secretary,’ Minor Forest i’roduce, 
and be authorised to take such steps as lie deems fit for tlie collection 
of Produce.’ This was put to the meeting and passed unanimoush. 

Nomination of the General Committee of the .l.C..!. : — 

(1) Anamallai Tea Estates, Lid. —Mr. A. V. Dunugher. 

Anglo-American Direct Tea Trading (.V., Ltd. and The Amalga¬ 
mated Tea Estates Co.^ Ltd.—Mr. G.JU Jack. 

(3) Bomhay-Burmah Trading Corporation, Ltd. —Mr. C. E. Dennys. 

(4) English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale Society, Idd .— 
Mr. F. J, B, Diaper. 

(5) Estates and Agency Co., Ltd. and Waterfall (Anamallai) Tea 
Estates, Ltd.—Mr. B. Henney. 

(6) Naduar Estates Ltd., Pnthatotam Estate Co., Ltd. and Korangu- 
mudi Estate Co., Ltd. —Mr. E. N. House. 

(7) Peria Karamaldi Tea and Produce (h).. Ltd. and \ eliamalai Tea 
Co., Ltd.—Mr. 11. M. Greig. 

(8) Stanmore {Anamallai) Estates, Ltd. —Mr. G. B. Beade. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. Walker, on behalf of the nieet- 
iilg, iMJCorded a very hearty vok^ of thanks to the Chairman for all tlie 
work which he luid ttoie in guiding the affairs of the Association through 
the difficulties of the past year. 

There be^g no further business, the meeting terminated. 

F. G, SrnvENHy 

Chairman. Honorary Secretary^ ^ 
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mundakayam. 

Mimites of the Thirty-fifth Aimtial denenil Meetinj^ of the MiiiutidceyMi 
Phifiters' Association held at the Mundakayam Cittb> on Wednesday 
the 26th June, 1940, at 3 l»«m. , 

Present, 

Mr. W. G. Craig {Chairman), Mesnrs. J. J. Miii-phy, E. M. Saywbll, 
H. B. MacpherBon, O. J. Egan Wyer and G. MacpherBon (Hon. 
Secretary). 

Notice calling the meeting. —The Hon. Secretary read the notice 
calling the meeting. 

Confirmation of Minutef*. —^Minutes of the Thirty-fourth Annual 
General Meeting were taken as read and contirrned. 

Report of the Committee of Management. —Typed copy of this was 
circulated to juembers. The Chairman asked if members had any com¬ 
ments to make, and if the report of the Committee of Management may 
be adopted. 

Proposed by Mr. H. B. Maci^Jierson and seconded by Mr. O. J. Egan 
Wyer ‘That the iieport of the Committee of Management be hereby 
adopted.’ Carried. 

Accounts for season 1939-40.—^These have been previously audited 
and certified copies of the Hevenuo and Expenditure Account and Balance 
Sheet had been circulated to members on the 8th of June 1940. 

Proposed by Mr. H. B. Maepherson and seconded by Mr. O. J. Egan 
Wyer ‘That the Revenue utui Expenditure account and l)Hlance sheet 
for 1939-40 as circulated be adopted.’ Carried. 

In was resolved that the (’ijairman of the Association, Mr, W. G. 
Craig be authorised on behalf of (he Committee of Management to swear 
to and sign the report for the \ear ending 31st March 1940. 

Budget for 1940-41.—Draft budget for the season 1940-41 had been 
ciiculated to all members with the recommendation that a cess of 9 pies 
per acre be collected for the ensuing year. 

Proposed by Mr. J. J. Murphy and seconded by Mr. O. J. Wyer 
‘That Mr. W. G. Craig continue as Chairman and Mr. 6. J, Egan Wyer 
be elected as Honorary Secretary for the ensuing year.’ Carried. 

The following gentlemen were elected to the Committee of Manage- 
ii^exit:—^Messrs. J. J. Murphy, 11. M, Say well, H. B. Maepherson and 
A. A. Angus. 

Proposed from the Chair ‘That Mr. V. Vadivel Pillai be elected as 
Auditor for the ensuing year on the same remuneration. Carried. 

Other business: — 

Member to the Rubber Product Section Committee. —Proposed by 
l^r. G. Maepherson and seconded by Mr. B. M, Say well 'That Mr, W. O. 
Cmig be nominated as member on the Eubber Product Section Oom* 
mittee for the Mundakayam District,' Carried. 

!Phis Association approved of the CS^tral Travancore Plantets' Amo^ 
qintic^'e of Mr. W. A. on the Tea Pioduct Beeticat 
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INDIAN PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, MYSORE. 

Proceediogs of the Porty««lxth Afinual Qeneral Meeting of the Indlen 
Plantert' Association« Mysore* held at the Town Hall, Chlkmagalur* 
on 29th June 1940 

In the absence of the President, Mr. S. N. Ramanna presided. 

1. ‘This Association resolves to express its sense of profound sorrow 
at the untimely demise of His Highness Sir Sri Kanteerava Narasimha- 
raja Wadiar, the late Yuvaraja of Mysore, and conveys its sincere con¬ 
dolences to the members of the Royal Paniily of Mysore and to H. H. 
Jayachamaraja Wadiar.' Moved from the Chair and passed unanimously^ 
all members standing. 

2. ‘This Association learns with profound regret the news of the 
death of Messrs. Douglas Meppen, Yoganarasimha Iyengar and Dewan 
Bahadur S. L. Mathias, prominent Coffee Planters of this district.’ 
trussed, all the members standing. 

3. ‘This Association resolves to convey its deep sense of loyalty to 
the person and throne of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and offers 
its cordial felicitations to Prince Jayachamaraja W^adiar on his being con¬ 
ferred the rank and status of the Yuvaraja of Mysore/ Mover: — 
Mr. S. N. Ramanna, b.a., ll.b. Passed unanimously. 

‘This Association heartily congratulates Mr. B. N. Ramanna, the 
representative of this Association on the District Board, Kadur District, 
on being re-elected as the President of the Board for another period of 
three years from Ist July 1940.’ Mover:—Mr. Sylvester Pais. Passed. 

4. Confirmation of the proceedings of the last meeting held on VSth 
October 1939. (Printed copies have already been circulated.) Confirmed. 

5. Election of an auditor to audit the accounts of the Association .— 
It was resolved to request the auditor, who audits the accounts of the 
Chikmagalur Town Co-operative Bociety, to audit the accounts of this 
Association. 


Becretariks' Report. 

6. This 46th Annual General Meeting of the Association is being 
held under the grave shadow’ of a Great War raging in Europe, between 
Germany and the Allies. European democracies are on trial. W'e trust 
that England will not only win, but that, viewing matters from a post¬ 
war perspective will grant India the reliefs urgently required by the com¬ 
mercial communities in India, like a favourable rate of exchange, scrap¬ 
ping of the Ottawa Pact and generally pursuing policies in trade and 
( ommerce calculated to ensure that the primary producers of India (of 
wliom the coffee planter is one) has a chance to survive. 

In this connection it might be added that the members of this Asso¬ 
ciation have generously responded to the call of the Mysore W'ar Euud, 
and by purchasing benefit cinema and the lottery tickets arranged in this 
connection. 

The Secretaries have great pleasure in reporting tliat the year 1939-40, 
was one of further activity in the annals of the Association. 

The more important events are detailed herebelow: — 

(a) Bajamantrapravina N. M:adhava Rau, Member of Council and 
Chairman of the Indian Coffee Cess Committee, received a deputation of 
this Association and discussed ail outstanding coffee: problems. Later the 
paepaber was entertained at a 'Coffee Partjr' bjr the As^iation, 
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(b) Problems peculiar to the cpffee industry were discussed also with 
Rajamantrapavina K. V. Anantharaman, Second Member of Council 
wlien he visited Chikinagalur to preside over the Kadur District Conference. 

(c) The Mysore (Tovermnenl, as a result of repeated representations, 
appointed a (-oinmittee (o investigate into tlw' f)n.‘senl (ipndition of the 
coffee indnsirv, and nominaled five members of lliis Association (Dharma- 
pravartha M. L. Naga])pa Setty, Messrs. S. N. Ramunna, T. Ji. Malle 
Gowda, G. S. Abdul Hamid, and Sylvester Pais) to serve on tlie said 
(’’ommittee. Kuken Ul-Mulk S. Abdul Wajid, Revenue Commissioner, 
presided. Some of fhe recommendations of the Committee have been 
accepted by the Government and orders have been passed thereon. 

(d) The rules relating to the Coffee Takkavi Loan have been slightly 
relaxed by the (Government. Further relaxations of the said rules are 
expected. 

(c) The ^fvsore Coffee ('’uring Works in the establishment of which 
this Association took the keenest interest, cotmrienced operations this year. 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, K.C.I.E., (J.B.E., C.T.E., laid the foundation 
stone of the ('offee (hiring Works and Bajamantrapravina N. Madhava Ran 
declared the same opened. 

The Mysore (.V)ffee (‘uring Works handled about 960 tons of coffee 
and it is likely that a dividend will be declared in the very first year 
(1989-40) of its working. 

(/) The Deputy {Commissioner Mr. E, V. Ganapatlii Aiyar convened 
a conference of coffee planters at Chikmagaliir and discussed with them 
the problems of the hour affecting the coffee industry in Mysore. 

(g) The Mysore and the Madras Governments enacted legislation 
(1) to prohibit the adulteration of coffee with coffee husk, and (2) to pro¬ 
hibit the colouring of coffee. 

{h) Mr. J. A. Saldliana delivered a very iifferesting lecture on C-offee 
to the meeting of this Association held on 18th October 1989. 

Elections. —Mr. S. N. llnmarma was ve-eli‘ct(*d by this Association to 
the Kadur District Board (1940-43) and was re-elected by the Kadur 
District Board to be its president (40-48). 

Mr. Sylvester Pais was elected by the l.C.C.C. to its Executive Com¬ 
mittee (1940-41) and its Propaganda Sub-Committee 1940-41. 

Mr. L. J. Mathias was elected as a member of the Advisory ('om- 
niittee of the Coffee Experirmnital Station, Balehonnur 1989-42. 

Mr. S. N. Ramaiina has been nominated by the Government to the 
Takkavi Loan Committee (1940-41) to represent this Association. 

As usual, the Indian Coffee Cess Committee and the U.P.A.S.T. took 
a keen interest in coffee propaganda, coffee cultural, and coffee trade 
matters. The IJ.P.A.S.I. has been able to interest the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research to take up seriously in hand the control of thrips 
and marble disease which threaten the cardomom industry. Thanks to 
l.C.C.C. and the U.P.A.S.I., the British Empire Producers’ Organisation 
and the London Board of the LG.C. Committee have exerted a great 
deal to improve the lot of coffee in the European markets. The U.P.A.S.T. 
has taken keen interest in the introduction of Pyretlirum and Cinchona 
in the planting world. It is gratifying to note that the Government of 
Mysore appointed a Committee of (phials and non-officials to go into the 
present condition of the cardamom industry and to recommend to Govern¬ 
ment tte assistance required by Mr. T. Bamaiya, I)eputy OcMP- 

xmehtmf Hassan District, is the of the Committee. The ' 

this Committee lie! elderly awaited by the phfaUm 
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Mr. Sylvester Pais moved the following resolution in the Coffee 
Section of the U.P.A.S.I. relatijig to Indo-Governrnent Trade talks: — 
*Wliereas it is extremely desirable and expedient that the trade interests 
of coffee should be adequately represented at the various trade talks of 
the (fovernment of India,—especially the Tndo-Ceyloiiese trade talks, the 
Indo-Japanese trade talks and any trade talks involving Indian coffee, 
this Committee of the U.P.A.S.I. hereby resolves to re(p]est the Gov- 
enmieut of India to af)point non-official advisers to present the case of 
coffee at sucli talks. 

‘And witli this obj(»ct in view, this Committee suggests the following 
panel for the Government of India to select their rej)resentations from: — 
Mr. F. E. James, Dr. F. X. Desouza, Mr. R. C. Morris, and Mr. 
W. K. M. Langley. ’ 

This resolution was accepted by the house and forwarded to the 
Government of India, who have' acknowledged the comniuriication, adding 
that the view^s expressed have been noted. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Sylvester Pais re, ‘Control of Marim*. 
rnsurance rates’ in tin* U.1\A.S.I. meeting was Josl. 

The Indian (.‘offet* (‘ess Committee gave soiii(‘ financial help to the 
United Coffee Planters, (jhikmagalur. during 1939-40. It may be noted 
that orign’nally this lielp was granted as a result of th(‘ endeavours of this 
Assoeiation. 

The coffee curing bouses at C’hikmagalin* and those at the coast 
continued to give tlie advantage of the rebate* on coffee curing charges 
during the season 1989-40, 

\V(‘ are sorry to record the transfer of Mr. E. V. Ganapathi Iyer, 
Deputy (Commissioner who was taking ceaseK*ss interest in mailers per¬ 
taining to this .‘\ssoeiation, to b(* Government Director, Industrial Coii- 
eerns, Bangalore. Tlie thanks of this Assoeiation are due to him for all 
that he has doia^ for the coffee industry and to the ]>lanting wwld. 

Wo feel certain that the iu‘\v Deputy Commissioner. Mr. M. Mohauied 
Ismail Sheriff, with his youth, vigour and acumen will help the planting 
industry to the best of his ability. 

The thanks of tliis Assoeiation are due to Tli*' Mail, The Hindu, 
an<l the local ^e^n^u'ular pajiers (The Taijiadu. ami VinhvaJiarnaiafia 
and Dcahabandha of Bangalore, and Prabatha of Mangalore) and their 
representutives for giving prominence to the procreedings of this Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mvnibcr«kii >,—The ira'inbership was 1(>8 as at 24-1-1949. 

The names of members wliost* subscription was still in arrears in 
spite of repeated reminders w ere si ruck off as at 24-1-1940. As at date 
1-7-40, there are on the roll 104 members. 

Meetings .—During the year tlieie were twe^ general meetings and ten 
meetings of the Managing Committ(‘e. 

As a measure of economy the Managing (-ounniitee directed the 
Secretaries not to convene a meeting of the General Bexly in February/May 
1940. 

Famls.—Closing balance for 198H-89 Rs, 290-lM; 1939-40 Rs. 229-4-0. 

The rclaUonsliii) between tin* office-bearers, and the members of the 
Association wais friendly and cordial. 

The thanks of ’tins Association are duo to the Chikinugulur Municipal 
('Ouncil for placing the Town Hall at its disposal for the cunduct of the 

meetings. 

8. Annappa S^y, 1 Honorary 

SYLVBSTJBit Pais. J SecretarieB^ 
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The report was adopted. Printed copies were circulated. 

7. ‘In view of the fact that salaries and the establishment charges 
of the Chikmagaliir Circle of the Mysore Agricultural Department are 
met out of the funds realised by the acreage cess on coffee estates, this 
Association requests the Government of His Highness the. Maharaja of 
Mysore not to debit hereafter such expense to coffee cess funds, but to 
utilise the full funds available for coffee? scientific research work.' 
Mover:—^Mr. Sylvester Pais. Passed iinaninioushj, 

8. ‘This Association requests the Government of Mysore to restore 
the privilege of returning a member from this Association to the Assembly 
on the ground that this Association represents an industry into which 
large capital has been sunk and to the Legislative Council in addition to 
the seat already allotted.’ Mover:—Mr, S. N. Rainanna, b.a,, ll.b. 
Passed unanimously, 

9. ‘On account of tlie extreme difficulty that the coolie traffic has 
been put to, this Association urges the Government to exp(?diie the con¬ 
struction of waiting-sheds at the Mysore frontier (near Kottigehar), Bah?- 
honnur and Mudigere.* Mover:—^Mr. B. N. Hanumanthappa. Passed 
unanimously, 

10. Determining the salaries, commission and honusvs of maistries. 
Mover:—Mr. T. B. Malle Gowda, M.L.C. ‘The Association deems it 
inexpedient to interfere in the matter. ’ 

11. ‘The Government be requested to sanction financial help to coffee 
planters, as per the recommendations of the Coffee Inquiry Committee. 
The rate of interest is to be fixed at 4 per cent and the loan to be dis¬ 
charged in twenty instalments.’ Mover:—Messrs. T. B. Malle Gowda 
and C. Syed Budan Saheb and others. Passed, 

12. ‘The coffee market be (‘.ontrolled and the rate of parchiiient 
coffee be fixed at Rs. 12 and native coffee at Hs. 10 p(?r maund with the 
help of the Trade Coniinissioner of Mysore in London.’ Mover: — 
Mr. T. B. Malle Gowda. The i)roposition was not considered to be feasible. 

13. ‘That the facilities of the Land Mortgage Bank be extended to 
the coffee industry also.’ Mover:—^Mr. C. Veere Gowda. Passed 
unanimously, 

14. ‘In the case of Debt Conciliation Boards, the Government of 
Mysore be requested to enlarge their power, enhance their discretion, and 
the term of repayment of debts be lengthened.* Mover:—Mr. C, Syed 
Budan Saheb. Passed unanimously, 

16. ‘While thanking the Government of Mysore for the sanction of 
Takkavi loans to coffee planters, this Association requests that spraying 
materials and fertilisers be also supplied on credit basis in addition to the 
coffee takkavi loan.' Mover.—^Mr. Ij, J. Mathias. Passed, 

16. (a) ‘As it has been found tiiat inordinate delay is caused in the 
issue of licenses for the removal of coffee husk (owned by the planter) to 
his estate from the curing house, this Association requests the Govern¬ 
ment to issue the license sought within three days of the presentation of 
the application, and (b) that no stamp be charged in the case of such 
applications.’ Mover:—Mr, 1). C. Budrappa. Passed unanimously, 

17, ‘That the time grunted by the Railway authorities at Kadur and 
Binir Railway stations to remove goodm from the goodsyard be extended 
to one week in the case of coffee planters as a special case, as ^ey live 
in plaees far away frepn railway sti^ons/ Mover:—Mr. M, L, Gopa|a 
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18. ‘The thanks of this Association be conveyed to Mr. E. V. Gana- 
pathy Aiyar for all the services he has rendered to the coffee industry 
as Uie J)eputy Goininissioner, Kadur District.' Mover:—Mr. (\ Sywl 
11(1 an Suheb. Panned miayiimously. 

.19. ‘This Association learns with pleasiirt*. re. tlu* appointment 
of Mr. Mohanied Ismail Sheriff as the Depnly (‘ommissioner of Kadur 
District and extends io him a hearty wei(*/onie to th(‘ planting distric*!.’ 
Mover:—Mr. C. 11. Nirvanappa Setty. Piuised atianiuioushf, 

2t). ‘The Kadur District Tariff Board be approached to sanction a 
To\N'n McMor Service to run within lla* Chikrnagalur Municipal limits free 
('f taxation for a p(?riod of five years to be leasecl out on a monopoly basis.’ 
Mover:—Mr. B. N. Hanurrianthappa. Panned unanimoualy , 

21. Election of Office-Bearers for 1940-41.—Mr. S. N. Kamanna was 
elected President. Mr. B. X. Hanumnnthappa was elected Vice-President. 
Mr. Sylvester Pais and Mr. Annap])a Settv were elected Joint Hon. Secre¬ 
taries. Messrs. i\I. L. (lopal Setty, N. K. Mailt' <h>wda. (’. Veere Gowda, 
(I Pt. Nirvanappa Setty. 1\ K. Narouha. S. Annappa Setty. ('. Syed Budan 
Sahel), D. J. .Mallhas, Sylvi'stei Pai.^. S. Uamanna. B. N. Hanuiiianth- 
appu and G. S. .'\hdul Hast'etli were elected as mt'mht'rs of the Managing 
(’o mm it tee. 

22. ‘The Indian (’offee Gess Comujittee he requested to publish the 
monthly circulars in Kaimada also, as most of the planters living in 
Mysore and Coorg know Kannada only.' Mover:—Air. 1>. C. Hudra))pa. 
Paaned unanivioushf. 

28. ‘This .Association desires to place on record tile valuable services 
j'tmdered by Mr. Javah' (lanesh Tiao. as l^resident of this Assotdalion for 
a term of thrt't' yt^ar.s.’ Movt*r:—Mr. Sylvester Pais. Panned. 

24. 'This Assoc.itit ion ret'tanmt'uds that I he Mysort' (iovernnient do 
(*oiilril)i:te part of tht* w'ar <*ontrihutions in kind, coffee ht'ing one of the 
principal commodities so gifted.’ Aloxcr:—M. L. (Jopal Setty. Panned. 

25. ‘The fhanks of this .Vssotaation be (‘onveyt'd to (a^ffee (hiring 
ITonscs for granting a rebate on c*ofTc(' curing cliai'ges in the 1989-40 
st'aBon.’ Mover:—Mr. L. J. Mathias. Panned. 

26. C. R. Nirvanappa Setty conveyed a vote of thanks to the ofhtre- 
hearers (1939-40). 

27. With a vote of thanks to tlu' (‘hair tlie inetding terminated. 


S. A.xnapca Settv, | Honorary 
SyLVESTKU Jbvis. i Hecreiaries. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate? current prices in Kottayam on 20th July were: — 

Rubber, including export liceia^es ... r>4.00 cents a Ib. 
B^tiibbesr Export (Jiiota ... 18.00 a lb, 

1 Rubber let qualitjr • 41.00 cents a lb, 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

(Eximcts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers* Association Reports.) 

8«.l4‘s No». 4, 5 uikJ 0 were held oti <.Ith, 16th atitl iJ3rcl 'Inly, I'.MO. 



j 

Season 

1940-41 


Average on same 
date 

DESCRIPTION 

1 Sale 

j No. 4 

Sale 
No. 5 

Sale 
No. 6 

Average 
to date 

In 

1^9 

Id 

1938 


i As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Rights 

For Internal Consumption : — 

1 

1 

... 1 

j 

1 

... 

; 10 2 

10 7 


Leaf Teas 

... 3 7 

3 7 

4 9 

3 10 

4 2 

1 4 3 

Dusts 

... 1 52 

5 1 

4 11 

4 11 

4 1 

: 4 10 

Green Teas 

... ; 5 11 

I _ 1 

5 9 

6 2 

6 1 

5 3 

i 


RUBBER.—London KubbtM on .Inly *iV), l*2|d. (Paid and vuliic). 


The Colombo Market 

{Issued by the Colombo Brokers* Association.' 

Average prices obtained (in cents.) 

Kdbber 

Sale (Ot 
July 18. 1010 

liibbfd Siuoki'd Sheet ... 55^ 

C'-oiitraei CrejHj ... 5lJto6‘2 

MottIt’<l Brown Latex CrefH) 48 to 60 
Brown Scrap Crepe ... 48 to 481 


Sales on 
July Hi & 23, 1040 
Incomplete Invoices. 


The Madras Market 

Current on Ui August, 1040 

Little activity has been setn in the share market during the |>ast fortnight, but 
considering the fittle interest that has been shown in giving buying supfxiri, shares 
have continued on the whole very steady. Tliture appears little desire on the part of 
holders of planting shares to sell and shart^s that have come on the market ai*e usnallv 
c|uickly ab^rbed. The f(»ture of the fxuiotl under ilpview has been the Oovcrninent’K 
HnnoiiiK’eHieni to offer for conversion of the *5% IV140-43 refmyable on the Ist 0<‘lolH*.r 
into 3% l>efenfo Bonds repayable at Rs. 101 in HH6. Th(‘se bonds wbicb were limited 
to Rk, 16,000 in one holding have now been ufiened to holdings of imliuiited amountH. 
Tho annohttcetiient was well rswowwl by the market^ as fiirther evidence of the Goveiii 
inent's intention to maintaiu cht^ap funds and low rates of interest. The iuitoediatc 
elt(f*ct on the market has been a pronounced tirmness in all the (lovtNcmeni loane and 
vyill bring the medium short-term loans to a basis of 3% yield and the longer dated 
loans to proportionate yield, Bi% Govornmeni; of India Paper lias Advanced to 
Rs. 90-8 as., 60/70 to Hs, 104-4 as., and 46/66 to Rs. 109-12 as., and we expect to 
see further increases. 
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I(libber. —Ab advised in our last report the, inci'ease in the rubber Quota for the 
last six months of tho year has had Utile effect on the market. Spot price continues 
to be quoted at over one shilling and the last quotation showed buyers at 12jd. The 
local price is about 4?! cents for uncouponed rubber. and 16 cents for the coupon. No 
further dividend announcements have appeared during the last fortnight. The market 
has been very dull but the undertone has been quite steady, though, the turnover has 
been negligible. Cochin Malabars were reported at Es. 6 curn dividend, Coorgs at 
Rs. 2B-B as. Business was done in Midlands at Es. U-18 as. to Ea. 3-14 as., and 
Cochin Rubbers at Es. l‘2-4 as. Travancore Rubbers found buyers at Rs. 6-12 as. and 
Re. 5-14 as. Tbirumbadis had sellers at Bo. 1-6 as. with no,,buyers. 

Teoa.—tBuyers have been continually in the market for the leading scrips of South 
Indian estates but it has been very difficult to find sellers. Several dividend announce¬ 
ments have been made: Periakararnalais 7^% final making 17j% for the year on the 
increased capital of 60% over last year. In more active times no doubt the receipt 
of this news would have been in evidence in nmre activity in the shares. Chcnibra 
Peaks have declared a dividend of 5% tho same as last year. The market has found 
this disappointing, more particularly as the accounts show that the earnings after 
provision for depreciation, etc., was nearly’ 20%. Business has been done during the 
week at prkies ranging from Ks. 3 to Rs. 3-3 as. cum dividend and we think it likt^v 
that some reaction may be seen on this small disappointment and we advise our elients 
to buy on any fall, as there is no doubt, the balance sheet holils out excellent prospects 
for the future. Vellarnalais were able to double their dividend to 5% from 2^% last 
year. Devon Teas and Balanoors have both declared the sanu' dividend of 7^% ami 
7^^% on the preference as last year. Transactions were reported in Highland Pixxluee 
at Rs. 24 to Rs. 24-4 as., Periakararnalais lis. 16-4 as. to Rs. 16-8 us. cum dividend, 
Nilgiri Neenigundis found buyers at 12 as., and Nonsurh Teas al Rs. 17-H as. Peermades 
changed hands at Rs. 23. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


July 7, 1940 to July 20, 1940— (Inciwfive) 


{Statiotifi arc arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Station® 


j 

I First 
j week 

i 

Second 

week 

o 

gii 

^ B 
g 

4^ 

*« 

' £ 

1 

Stations 

i First 
j week 

Second 

week 

1 y 

! 

i 

i ^ 

Total 

l||M 

7*56 

50*81: 68-51 

25. Kotagiri 

: 0*51 

' 1*29 

'24-20 

26*00 


5*29 


*26. Ootacamund.. 

: 0*24 

: 1*55 

: 23*41 

25*20 

IbIIi 

ire»i 

mBSM 

S4-SS ; 71*76 
91-991132-82 

27. Yercaud 

30. Devarshola 

1 1-60 

I 1-24 

i 

j 23*95 

i 

26*79 

40-29 

2095 


T.E.8. ... 

3*60 

5*43 ;32*83 

41*86 

32*19 

14*22 


31. Calicut 

11*40 

15-73 

■43*08 

70*21 

. 2'51 

1-37 

' 27*451 31*33 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

11*47 

16*65 

! 36*22 

64-34 




33. Vayitri 

14*23 

16*37 

166*90 

97*50 

9*92 


44*84 

65-14 

84. Manantoddi... 

3*92 

42-27 

46-65 

62*84 

14*82 

9*36 

4917 

7335 

'Jo. Bilgiris •*. 

2*79 

1*80 

26*81 

31*40 

16*26 

mmm 

52*91 

78*24 

88. PolUbetta ... 

2*90 

4*83 

32*97 

40-70 

26*43 

9*74 

114*59 


'39. Coovercolly ... 

4*84 

N.R. 

35-21 

40*05 

1-13 


17*42 

18*97 

IL Kadamane ... 
43. Merthisnb'gey 

23*09 

8-11 

19*75, 

11*15 

92-91 

44-53 

135-75 

63-78 

N.R. 

N.R. 

36-11 

t-- i 

16. Balehonnur... 

7*87 

10*74 

41-21 

59-87 

16*32 

18*13 



16. Mangalore.., 

3*19 

19*53 

37*63 

60-35 

^*39 


47*13 

60^ 

17. IfADiua .M 

1*90 

0*74 

6* 75 

9ra9 

0*23 

0-41 

20-92! 

1 

2i*sa 


1 



■MW 


2. Kalthuritty .. 

3. Kallar B’dge 

4. Koney 

8. Twyford 

9. Pettimudi .. 

10. Kalaar 

11. Chittavurrai.. 

12. Bodi’kanur, 

13. Cochin 

14. Mooply 

16. Pachaimallai 

16. Mudis 

17. POLLACHI .. 

18. Ropeway 

Waterfall ... 
21. Kerala Estate 
22; NaduTattam 
24 Coonoor 




N.B. s No sMqh) Received. 
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EDITORIAL 

The U.P.A.S.I. Annual General Meetings took place in the poriofl 
iind to 9th August and provided as busy and successful a week as usual. 
A unique event this year was that rnenibers had the honour and pleasure 
of entertaining to lunch His Excellency Loixi Linlithgow, Viceroy of India, 
accompanied by His Excellency the Hon, Sir Arthur Hope, Governor of 
Madras. The Viceroy was in the Nilgiris on holiday, and although there 
is never any real holiday for a man in his position, we may flatter our¬ 
selves that His Excellency did on this occasion enjoy himself, as an agri¬ 
culturist amongst agriculturists. It is one of the first qualifications of 
a good Viceroy, and of a gentleman—and the Viceroy is both—that he 
should at least appear to enjoy himself at such functions, but it was 
clear that apart from more polite assurances the Viceroy was genuinely 
pleased to be amongst planters at this informal lunch. 

The President, Mr. Francis, in a short and happy speech toasted 
His Excellency as ‘our first planter Viceroy*. His Excellency replied at 
somewhat greater lengtli, not in a set speech, but in a pleasant and 
infcOTi^ he said was not but two remarks which 

can be irepe^tek here obviously aroused the enthusiasm of his audience^ 
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The Viceroy said that the planter’s job was not as easy as it looked—and 
added feelingly that the same thing applied to his! Later, he referred to 
the fact that the planter sows his crop, tends it and always reaps some¬ 
thing; a Viceroy however sows and tends, ‘but God knows that he does 
hot iSlways reap*. 

After the lunch various nieml>ers, including the one Indian member 
present at the luncli, had the pleasuire of a short talk with His Excellency. 

The c!onference was formally opened on 5tli August by the new 
Governor of Madras, TT.E. the Hon. Sir Arthur Hope, whose direct and 
forceful speech made a great impression on his audience. In particular, 
as the Viceroy had also done, he showed himself sympathetic towards the 
difficulties which face the planting indiastry, particularly C-offee, and pro¬ 
mised careful consideration of and, even more important, a quick decision 
on the Association’s request for a restoration to the pre-1938 figure of 
the Madras Government grant for scientific purposes. Visitors were enter¬ 
tained to tea on the lawn aft(*r the opening meeting hy the President and 
Mrs. Francis. 

Reports of the various meetings will appear in the next issue of the 
Vhronicle. Mr. J. R. N. Pryde was elected President for the coming 
year, and the Association, always fortunate in the quality of the men 
it has found for this responsibility, can congratulate itself that in what 
may be a difficult year it will have as President one whose ability has 
been already proved and who can be relied upon to live up to the high 
standard set by his predecessors. The Tea, (Coffee and Rubber Section 
Committees have elected Messrs. J. E. Sampson, Ivor Rull and J. E. 
Pitcairn respectively as their Cliaiimrien, jukI the affairs of the Association 
for the coming year are in very good hands. 


PERSONAL 

The Editor takes this opportunity of bidding au it voir t6 readers of 
the Chfonivh'y he expects to be engaged in military service until the lead¬ 
ing pest and the most important disease in world affairs today (need w^e 
name them) have been, not only brought under control, but let us hope 
completely eradicated. Col. Brock, as readers are aware, is returning to 
India to carry on the work of Secretary for the duration of the war an<t 
Mr. James has generously agreed to look after the office affairs in an honorary 
capacity during the period that elapses before ("ol. Brock’s arrival* We 
would like here also personally to thank Mr. James for acting as Secretary 
when the Editor, in another capacity, stupidly took ill at the most awkward 
time of the year and missed two days of the meetings. 

We’re not going to make any iprophecies about tins war, except (i) 
tkilt to be an extremely lUiipieasant one ahd (h) that 

wiffiiL 
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REPORT ON COMPARATIVE TRIALS WITH 
PERENOX CARRIED OUT AT BALEHONNUR 
AND SIDAPUR IN 1939-40 

Bp W, Wilson Maijue, B.Hc., PJidef Coffee Bvieniijic Officer, 
UJ\A,8.L, Baleiionnur. 

Tn 1980 comparative trials to study the effectiveness of Perenox in 
controlling Coffee Leaf .Disease {Uemileia vastatri^) were laid dowm at 
the Mysore ('offee Experiment Station, Balehonnur, and on an estate 
belonging to Messrs. Consolidated ( offee Estates, Ltd. The following 
report contains the results of these trials in terms of the disease intensity 
observed in the experiments laid dowu. 

Methods .—The field experiments consisted of randomized blocks at 
both places. At Balehonnur six replicathms were used and there w*ere 
three treatments consisting of Perenox at two strengths and 0.5% Bor¬ 
deaux, At SidajMir, then* were nin(‘ replications and three treatments 
consisting of IVrenox, Eungcx an<l ()..">% Bordeaux. At Balehonnur, the 
plot size was approximately \2() tree^ (8 rows of 15 trees). At Bidapur, 
the plots were rather more variable in plant number but w’ere of a fixed 
area of one-tenth acre. At normal planting distance this should give about 
120 trees. 

The sprays were applied in May 1089 at both places. A second spray 
was given at Balehonnur in September to all the plots. At Sidapiir, half 
of each plot wnis sprayed in September and the other half left imsprayed. 
Unfortunately, owing to a misunderstanding, the selection of the half plot 
for spraying was not made at random so that the data from the half 
])lois to study the differences due to the number of applications cannot 
be examined statisticuilly. The differtuKies, however, w'ere so large that 
statistical exaininatiou w'as quite unnecessary. 

In order to (estimate the effectiveness of the fungicides, the following 
technique was applied in both experiments in the last quarter of 1939. 
Tn each plot a random sample of 50 branches was taken. These 
50 branches were selected on tlie following basis: they were shoots bear¬ 
ing 5-10 cropping nodes, which had lad borne crop in any i^revious year. 
The nuinher of nodes heymid the last erop hearing node, the number of 
leaves present at tlu*se nodes and the number of these leaves w'hieh 
showed Leaf Disease infection were recorded fftr each branch. It was 
found that number of nodes countt>d on 50 bucIi branches was approxi¬ 
mately constant in all plots. Tlie leaves borne at these nodes may be 
considered as the leaves produced since the preceding December, The 
number of leaves counted expressed as u ))ercentage of the total number 
of leaves produced since that time ( — twice the number of nodes counted) 
gives a measure of the survival of lenf. The higher this percent.age, the 
more leaves will have survived up to tlie date of observation. Any effect 
of tlje fungicide in checking diseasi* attacks will be shown in a higher 
rate of leaf survival, or, if the differences are insufficient to show^ such 
effocis, they may be revealed in a lower percentage infection calculated 
from the number of leaves and number of infected leaves counted. 

Thus, two ffgiiros are obtained for each plot: a percentage survival 
of leaf and a percentage infection of the leaves present. In many cases, 
both these figures paint in the same direction and they aie tlien sufficient 
to decide whetlmr a treatment ia eilective or not In some cases, how'- 
cver, mav wt the same affects; for instance oae treatment 

may legf ^UryivaJ rate with a high perceutaj^ pf 
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leaf, while a second ti?eatment may show a lower surv^ival mtd hut also 
a lower percentage of infected leaf* On a leaf survival basis^ the first 
treatment would be presumed to be the better, wWeas, considering the 
percentage infection alone, the second treatment might be much better 
than was indicated by the leaf survival. To deal witli, such cases, a 
third percentage is calculated in which allowance is made for infected 
leaf. The total leaf counted is divided into healthy leaf and infected 
leaf and the number of healthy leaves is added to half the number of 
diseased leaves and this figure is expressed as a percentage of the ^ total 
number of leaves produced (== twice the number of nodes counted). Tliis 
figure is called the effective leaf survival, since a diseased leaf is obviously 
of less use to the plant than a healthy leaf. 

In the experiment at Sidapur a further series of observations were 
made in March 1940. The type of branch used at this time was one of 
7 or 8 joints about to bear crop for the first time. It has been found that 
such branches represent a very common type of branch which can be 
found with ease on almost any adult plant. The number of nodes (7 
or 8) was recorded as well as the number of leaves and the number of 
diseased leaves. Calculations of the percentage survival, percentage in¬ 
fection and |>erceiitage effective survival were carried out in the same 
manner as for the earlier observations. In this case, 25 branches were 
counted in each half plot, and for the purposes of studying the fungicides 
the data were combined. 

It may be said in passing that this type of observation has prove<l 
its value in other work and there is no doubt that it affords a very sensi¬ 
tive method of assessing disease severity. 

ReauUs .—^The following were the results obtained at Balehonnur. 
The observations in this experiment were carried out on the 21 st and 
22nd November 1989 : — 


Leaf Survival Infection 

Perenox ... 3i ibs« in 100 gals, 33% S3'2% 75*8% 

Perenox ... IJlb. in 100 gals, ... 125% 50*7% 84*1% 

Bordeaux ... 2-2-40 61*4% 61*7% 


Significant differences: — 

• Leaf survival ... 4*24% 

Infection 8-73% 

These results indicaiie a superiority of the 2-2-40 Bordeaux over the 
Perenox at both strengths, the differences being highly significant. As 
far as the Perenox is concerned, there is no significant difference betwen 
the two strengths either for leaf survival or for percentage infection 
although the latter difference approaches significance. 

The calculation of the effective leaf survival gave the following 
figures: — 

Effective Leaf Survivail 

Perenox ... 34 lbs. in 100 gals « «*• ... 33*1 % 

PSerenox ... 14 lb. in 100 gals. ... ... 29*^6 % 

Bordeaux ... 2-3-40 42*3 % 

Significant difference 3*62% 

The difference between the two strengths of Perenox still approaches 
but does not ^uite r^ach statistical; significance. 

The conclusion suggested by this e3g>eriment is that Perenox at neither 
steeng& offers a real substitute for* the usual Bordeaux mixture. 

^ records were posi^hl^ fixim th e^poriment as %e arite 

the hot weatbffi* ^ of a replaniing 
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The results obtained in the experiment at Sidapur on the estate of 
Messrs. Consolidated Coffee Estates, Ltd., are given in the following table. 
The first series of observations were done in September. 

Leaf Survival Iiifectl<Ki 

Perenox ... in 100 gals. ... 62*3% 22*8% 

Bordeaux ... 2-2-40 ... 64*3% 31*7% 

Pungex ... 1 lb. in 40 gals. ... 59*2% 57*6% 

Significant differences: — 

Leaf survival ... 3*03% 

Infection ... 8*76% 


In this series, there is no doubt of the unsatisfactory control exerted 
by Fungex but the difference between the Bordeaux and the Perenox is 
not significant for Leaf Survival .and only just so for percentage infection 
and this difference favours the Perenox. In this experiment, the results 
suggest a slight superiority of the Perenox. This superiority is not main¬ 
tained when the data for effective leaf survival are calculated, as is shown 
by the following figures: — 

Effective Leaf Survival 

Perenox ... 3i lbs. in 100 gals, ... ... 55*1% 

Bordeaux ... 2-2-40 ... ... 54*0% 

Fungex ... 1 lb. in 40 gals. ... ... 42*4% 

Significant difference ... 4*08% 


A further series of observations were earrie<l out in April 1940. As 
has been previously pointed out, half of each plot was left unsprayed in 
September but owing to the fact that the position of the unsprayed half 
was not chosen at random, the half plot data cannot be legitimately sub¬ 
jected to analysis. The half plot data are given in the following table. 
For the comparison of the fungicides, the sum of the values for each pair 
of half plots were used in the analysis, while the results are given in the 
second table as the mean values for the pair of half plots. 


Perenox 

Bordeaux 

Fungex 


Half plot sprayed 
twice 


Half plot sprayed 
once 


Leaf Survival 


Infection Leaf Survival Infection 


42*4% 30*4% 

35*6% 39*9% 

25*0% 54*9% 


29*3% 43*1% 

25*5% 51-1% 

21*3% 55*3% 


Although these figures do not permit of legitimate statistical examin¬ 
ation, there can be little doubt of the advantage of the second spray 
with the first two fungicides. An inspection of the plots makes this very 
clear, the twice sprayed strips standing out in a most striking manner. 

Turning to the comparison of the fungicides, the data iu the follow¬ 
ing table illustrate that the superiority of the Perenox in this experiment 
Which Was suggested by the September data is still more evident in these 
observations. 


Perenox ••• 3Hbs. in 100 gals. 
Bordeaux 2-2-40 
Fungex 1 }b« in 40 geAs. 


Significant difference:*— 


Leaf 

imbd 


irvival 

m 


Leaf Survival 
35*8% 
30*5% 
23*1% 


3*55% 

6 * 82 % 


Infection 

36*7% 

45*5% 

55*1% 


li OAtt Be afeen tllftt diflerencee ate significant in every caw. The 
Perenoit pK^ liive a Bighw leaf survival a«il a lewer peicetttajge nifection 

♦ 
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tban the Bordeaux plots. Tt is dlear that Fungex is of no value as a 
fungicide against GofiPee Leaf Disease. 

General remarhs .—The results of the two experiments are conflicting 
and it is difficult to draw any definite coiudusions as to the exact position 
of Pei'enox relative to the 2-2-40 Bordeaux until further results are 
obtained. 

While any explanation of tin* differences between the two experiipents 
must be tentative, the follo\\ing points may iiave n bearing on the situ¬ 
ation, The rainfall conditions at Balehonniir in the B.-W. monsoon are 
heavier than at Bidapur and it seems possible (liat disease attacks were 
earlier in development at the former site than at the latter. This cannot 
be stated with certainty since the observations on disease severity were 
made at different times after the B.-W: monsoon. Further the relative 
superiority of the Pereiiox over the Bordeaux is much more marked in 
the second series of obs(‘rvali()ns at Bidapur than ju the first. This sug¬ 
gests that the P('renox is perliaps less t^fficient under conditions of heavy 
continuous rainfall than it is during drier seasons or in drier localities. 

Further experiments are in progress to collect more information on 
the usefuluoBb of this fungicide, relative to the coimnoiily used Bordeaux 
mixture. 

Grateful acknowledgments arc due to the Staff of the Mysore State 
Coffee Experiment Station, wlio carried out the sj)raying at Balehonniir, 
to the General Manager of (be Consolidated Coffee Estates, Lid., for 
facilities for cairying out the trial at Bidapur, and to my ussisiani Mr, 
V. K. Subrnmanyam, who supervised the spraying and collected all the 
observational data at Bidapur. 


AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONER 

.We publish below for tlie information ot meiuhers a letter dated 
5ih July received by tlie Madras Chamber of (’onimerce from Mr. H. 
lioy Gollan, the Australian Government Trade Commissioner-, Calcutta: — 

‘I have tlie honour to inform you that an office of the Australian 
Government Trade Commissioner Service has neen opened for India and 
that I have assumed the duties of Australian (Tovermiient Trade Com¬ 
missioner us from July 1. 

‘The office is located at 2, Fairlio Place, (bilcutta, whence it will 
be a pleasure to assist with jnfonnaiiou concerning Australia and^ ils( 
products.' 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRIC^ 

The approximate curreiii priees in Kottayam yn 4th August were:— 
llubber, including export licwsee ... 55.00 cents a lb. 
Bubber I Export Quota , ... K).^ centa a lb. 

'‘■llB quality nd>ber' alone «,V. i ‘^.00 oeate a lb. 

• ■ i* 
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RUBBER LATEX 

COAGULATION WITH SULPHUEIC ACID 

By Dr, K. L, Moudgill, Mtyl. {Cantab.), D.Sc. {Glas.), F.LC., Director 
of Bcecarch^ VnwcrsUy of Travancorc, and Dr, I\ F. Flair, B.A., 
M.Sc, {Luc.), D.Phil. (Oxon), Industrial Chemist^ University of 

Travancore. 

{Contribution from the Central Research Institute, University of 
Travancore.) 

Bubber latex can be coagulated with the help of a large number of 
chemicals amongst which acids are the* most well known. Formerly acetic 
acid was popular with the planters, but latterly it has been displaced by 
formic acid which, weight for weight, coagulates larger quantities of the 
latex. Sulphuric acid, which is cheaper than both these acids, has also 
been used; but it is not popular for the following reasons: — 

1. It is hygroscopic and readily absorbs moisture from air. The 
strength varies from time to time and. therefore, unless lahorator}^ control 
and service are available, tlie proportions to be used have to vary with 
the varying strength of the stock of strong sulphuric acid. 

2. The concentrated acid is highly corrosive and, till it is adequately 
diluted, it has to he handled with very great care. 

8. When strong sulphuric acid is added to w^ate'T, much heat is pro¬ 
duced and the liquid may spurt or ‘boil' out violently. 

4. Unless the sulphuric acid is sufficiently dilute and the coaguhim 
ia waalied prior to pressing, it may gradually attack the rollera. 

As the cost due to the coagulant is not ordinarily of material impor¬ 
tance, formic acid has been preferred even though it is more costly. Some 
years ago, when the price of raw rubber was low, the incidence of cost 
due to the coagulant became a factor for consideration and in many estates 
in Malaya and in some estates in India, sulphuric acid was used. The 
practice was abandoned \\'hen the prices of rubber rose and at the same 
time the price of alternative coagulants came down. With the outbreak 
of the present war, the prices for acetic acid and formic acid rose very 
high. Several enquiries were received in the Department of Research for 
a substitute and experiments were undertaken with a view to find out 
the conditions under which sulphuric acid and other cheap coagulants 
could be used in plantation practice without radical change in the process. 
The coagulation experiments were carried out in the Cxokul Estate belong¬ 
ing to Mr. R. Ananda Rao and the Bharatan Hills Estate belonging to 
Mr. M. K. Nilakanta Iyer. 

Proportion of Acid to Latex. —For each <*oagiilant, there is a range 
of optimum proportion of acid to the dry rubber content of the latex. This 
range in the case of sulphuric acid is narrower than with formic acid and, 
therefore, the proportions have to be watched carefully. One lb. of sul- 
phtiric acid can coagulate between ItK) to 240 pounds of rubber. While 
in the case of formic acid, excess of the acid may not introduce any defect 
in the coagulated rubber, excess of sulphuric acid makes the produce sticky 
and difficult to roll. If, however, the pi^operly maintained, 

tJiO product obtained is as good as that obtained with formic acid. 

Dilution of Sulphuric Acid. —Sulphuric acid is sold in many concen¬ 
trations and degrees, of purity. It has been found that the commercial 
variety knOMm^as commercial oil of vitriol gives just as satisfactory results 

i&e moi^e expensive pure chemical. The density of the commercial 
acid (0*0.V.) ii generally stated to be 1*84; but owing to dilution by the 
it ie often found to be lowers Even so, oil of vitriol 
wiU serious burns, if it comes in contact with.the It miw 
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with water in all proportions, bnt the dilution must be carried out with 
special care, as very considerable heat is produced when strong acid and 
water are mixed. The acid should always be poured into the water and 
the water should never be poured into the^ strong acid. Dilution of one 
part of acid with four parts of Water gives a fairly safe mixture but, as 
has been stated before, the strength of the original acid being liable to 
fluctuations, the concentration of the resulting solution cannot be depended 
upon and consistent results cannot be obtained unless there is proper 
chemical checking of the strength by titration. One ounce of this solu¬ 
tion can be used with a dry rubber content of five pounds. 

Precautions .—The method of coagulation with sulphuric acid does loot 
vary from the usual plantation practice and the period of coagulation is 
the same. It may be noted, however, that with sulphuric acid, coagulation 
is more complete than with formic acid or acetic acid and, therefore, the 
residual s;rum will be clearer. The coagulated rubber should be washed 
before it is put into the rollers irrespective of the coagulant. Tt is, how¬ 
ever, found that this washing is not done in all the estates. When sul¬ 
phuric acid has been used, it is necessarj" that scrum should be pressed out 
before the coagulated rubber is taken out of the tray. The coagulum 
should then be washed thoroughly with water before pressing and the 
rollers also should he occasionally flushed uith water. After the pressing 
operations for the day have beeii com})leted, the roller should again be 
washed thoroughly with water. This additional i)recaution shoiild be 
taken, no matter what coagulant has been used; but with sulphuric acid 
it is more necessary than with other acids, because sulphuric acid is less 
volatile and does not evaporate off ks readily as acetic acid or formic acid 
does. 

Effect on the Trays ,—Sulphuric acid is njore energetic in its action 
than formic acid; but the quantity that is required for each tray is so 
small and the dilution in which it is used (we must take into account 
not only the water added to the acid but also the water content of the 
latex) is so great that even after contact with aluminium for 12 hours, no 
traces of aluminium were found in the scrum. Enamel trays, provided 
that the enamel is not broken anywhere, will not be acted upon by even 
the commercial oil of vitriol. Aluminium trays or trays made from gal¬ 
vanised iron sheets (kerosene tins) can also be used without risk, provided 
that the latex is first poured into the tray and only the diluted acid is 
added to the latex, ^ 

The pressed sheet can be drained, dried and smoked in the usual way. 

Should the coagulum show’ any tendency to stick in rolling, it may 
be concluded that the dosage of sulphuric acid has to be diminished. Ex¬ 
perienced operators can adjust these differences with a little practice. It 
may be stated that while more exact measurements are required with 
sulphuric acid, this additional care will prevent wastage of coagulant. 
Excess at coagulant is not detected so readily in the case of acs4 

and acetic acid and wastage frequently occurs without detection. 

Supply ,—^The sudden rise in the jprices of the common coagulants during 
November and December, 1989, shoim be a warning to the rubber plar|ta|^ 
Both acetic acid and formic acid are imported from abroad. Apart from 
the fact that many important sourous of former supply are in the bwds 
of the enemy ooimtries, difficulties of transport from Europe, Amerka a^ 
Japan may again create a difficult situation. Sulphuric acid is an 
article of commerce. It is manu£satutad in several places ip Indm and 
its use is very extensive in many vflAl operations. Th^ is thus ^ 
tihelihood of lha supplies at this dtenucal being wsmtsiiMMl m ifMO 
isl the u^ar . / 
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As the dilution of sulphuric acid and the maintenance of correct pro¬ 
portions ore the only points which may lead to* unsatisfactory results, 
arrangements have been made witli The Travancore Sugars & Chemicals, 
Ltd., Trivandrum, to prepare for the market a standard solution of the 
acid under a special name ‘Sulpholex' which does not alter on keeping 
and can be handled with safety. One fluid oz. of Sulpholex should be 
diluted to five ounces and each ounce of this diluted acid is suflicient to 
coagulate latex with a dry rubber content of one pound. 

Other Coagulants .—Experiments have been conducted with a large 
variety of other coagulants. Certain mineral salts such as aluminium 
sulphate, potassium sulphate etc., either alone or in admixture with mineral 
acids, and free mineral acids have been triefl. It is possible to coagulate 
rubber latex with organic acids obtainable from tamarind, various types of 
limes and other acid-containing fruits. Vinegar, which is only a weak 

solution of acetic acid, can also be used. With regard to the vegetable 

products it has to be observed that the concentration is not uniform and 
the juices contain colouring matter and other impurities which are taken 
^^p by the coagulated rubber and interh^-e in the production of rubber of 
standard quality. 

Conclvnion ,—Further experiments on coagulation are in progress. Tlu^ 
planters are invited to write to the authors, if they wish to make any 

enquiries. They are advised to try \he use of Sulpholex, even if they 

have, for the present, sufficient stock of other coagulants. The authors 
will be glad to know the results and to tender advice, when necessary, if 
they are approached. Tliey would acknowledge with thanks the valu.ihle 
help rendered by the owners of the Ciokul Estate and the Bharatan Hills 
Estate in the work described in this paper. • 


WAR AND WORLD ECONOMIC TENDENCIES 

The March number of the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the laaigiie 
of Nations gives a vivid picture of the effects of war bn world economic; 
tendencies in various fields of ecdioinic activities in tlie first four months 
of war. Industrial production was generally higher during the period, as 
compared with the conesponcling period of the previous year. There wei*e 
increases in a number of instances in both imports and exports. Savings 
deposits in most European cjountries appear to have been adver.sely affected 
by the war; in several countries outside Europe, however, such showed 
an increase. Prices of Government bonds and industrial shai'es in a num¬ 
ber of (jountries such us Canada, the United States and Switzerland showed 
contrary movements in the latter part of 1939; at the beginning of the 
European war, share prices rose in these countries, while Government 
bonds suffered a heavy decline. Subsequently, a reaction occurred in 
share prices while bonds recovered. 

Wholesale prices in the United States dropped slightly in February 
1940, after having remained stable since September of last year. In the 
United Kingdom, the price rise seems to have flattened out. Also in the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, the rise has slowed down in recent months. 

Industrial production in the last four months of 1939 was higher than 
in the corresponding months of 1938; in the United States by 23%, in 
Canada and Norway by 11%, in Sweden by 10%, in Denmark and Bel¬ 
gium by 6%, in Estonia by 2%, and in Bulgaria by 1%. In Roumania, 
it was at , about the same level* It shrunk in , Latvia by 10% and in 
Chile by 2%. 

.—Industrial Bulletin^ 
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COFFEE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 

Quarterly ProgresH Report of the Coffee Scientific Officer, V.P.A.S.L, 
for the period April to June 1940. 

The following report comprises notes on work in progress during the 
quartet ending 3()tb June 1940. 

Homileia Vastatrix .—Fresh isolations of this fungus were made during 
the quarter and one single spore isolation w’as maintained from the pre¬ 
ceding year. These isolations are preliminary to further testing work on 
disease resistance. 

Tree ObservaiionH .—The detailed observations on 8 trees were carried 
out between the blossom shower and the blossom and again, in early June. 
A good deal of time during the quarter was occupied with the analysis of 
the accumulated data. 

Spraying Worh \—No further wwk is available for report but the sprays 
in the experiment on no/zle size and spray volume were Carried out during 
the quarter. 

Other Work .—The mammas were apj)lied in the private estate manurial 
trial last quarter. 

A short tour was made in Coorg during April-May. Arrangements 
were riiade ior the laying out of an experiment on reduced strengths of 
Bordeaux mixture. The work going on in South Coorg was inspeetejd and a 
further programme for investigations on borer and supply establishment 
was drawn up with the assistant. 

Seasonal Conditions ,—The blossom showers at the Experimental 
Station were delayed until the third week in April and were heavy. This 
was the latest blossom shower in the history of the Station. In other 
areas small showers were experienced about the 10th April but in most 
localities the blossom shower was as late as at the Station. A consider¬ 
able amount of rain w'as experienced in many areas at blossoming time. 
Subsequent rains in April and May were generally adequate. The monsoon 
set in vigorously in the second half of June accompanied by heavy'^rain 
and high wind. Eeports of heavy failure of crop have been received from 
many areas, although detailed observations at the Station do not indicate 
any marked abnormality up to the end of the quarter. The heavy rain 
about the blossom time may have caused poorer setting than usual, but 
no definite conclusion as to final setting is possible until aft^r the later 
fruit fall, w’hich liad not occurred'at the Station up to the end of the 
quarter. 

No new diseases or pests were reported during the quarter. The 
indications are that borer removals will again be heavy in spite of the 
wet N.-E. monsoon of 1939. It must be remembered that the favourable 
conditions for borer in previous years must have resulted in very high 
emergences in October arid November 1939 so that large numbers of eggs 
w^oiild have been laid in spite of th€» unfavourable weather. Local repoi^s 
of damage by the jotted locust Mve been received during the quarter. 
During the tour in Coorg a considerable amount of irijixry to Dadap {Ery*^ 
Ihrina lithiaperma) by the gall {Heterodera marioni) was noted^ 

The infestation of roots was very heairy. 

Work of the Assistant ,—^The ai^stant commenced a series of obser¬ 
vations on fruit setting in Bobustay Rising oroji branches on a riumber df 
trees in the block in which indiviSiiii^ yields are being recorded. These 
pbwvations were made at weekly illi^ the bloSSom. . 

The Spraying experiment on ife^ced strength of ySS 

out op a priva^ estate under his st^ismsion. An mpenmani itri%h^ 
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A new experiment to study methods of improving establishment of 
supplies was designed after a detailed inspection of a block of coffee being 
replanted in an estate in ('oorg. The collection and study of mealy bugs 
associated with coffee was also taken up both in the field and the laboratory. 

The following article was published during the quarter:—Coffee 
Spraying. 

An article on borer by the Assistant Scientific Officer and a report 
on Perenox trials were completed and submitted for publication. The 
annual report was also prepared during the quarter. 

The Scientific Officer was on leave for three weeks during the quarter. 

W. Wilson Mayne, 
V.P.A.S.L Coffee Scientific Officer. 

DISTRICT NOTES 

MYSORE 

Proceedings of the Quarterly Extraordinary General Meeting of the Mysore 
Planters* Association (Incorporated) held at the Kadur Club, Chlkmagalur, 
on Friday, 28th June, 1940. 

Pn-Hont. 

Messrs, A. Middleton {Chairman), H. Browne. F. Carman, M. D’Souza, 

G. V. li. Frond, J. F. Graham, St. John Hunt, L. P. Kent, N. Kirwan, 

H. S. Northey and A. L. Hill (Secretary). 

VUitoTH. —Messrs. W. W. Mayne and K. 8. Nagesha Rao. 

The Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

l^efore proceeding wnth the business of the meeting the Chairman 
requested all present to stand and spoke as follows: — 

Gentlemen, T regret to have to report the death of three planters since 
our last meeting. 

Mr. Owen Scot-Skirving died at home on 26th March. He came out 
to Koppa in 1876 and opened Yellagode Estate, where he lived till 1915. 
He was a staunch supporter of the N.M.P.A. from its inception in 1880 
till 1922, serving on tire Committee and as President and also as Vice- 
President of the U.P.A.S.I. in 1903-1904, and a delegate in 1907. He 
was also a delegate to the Representative Assembly. 

He w^as a great sportsman and shot ovej* thirty tigers, and as a horse¬ 
man was considered the best gentleman rider in South India in his day. 

I regret that we know* of no relatives to whom we can send our 
(*i)ndolerice9. 

Dewan Bahadur 8. L. Mathias died in Mangalore on May 10th aged 
72. He joined the N.M.P.A. in the nineties and remained a member until 
1924 when the three Mysore Assocdations were amalgamated. He 'was 
elected a member of the M.P.A. in 1926 and remained a member till 
his death. He developed large coffee and tea interests in Mysore, as 
well as land in South Kanara. Well known for his public-spiritedness, he 
assisted the Association particularly over the improvement of communi¬ 
cations W'ith Mangalore serving on several deputations. 

In South Kanara he was an honorary magistrate, and served on Taluk 
•and District Boards, and was given the title of Dewan Bahadur and the 
Silver Jubilee Medal, and in Mysore the Public Services Gold Medal in 
recognition of Me work. 

AlxK^ays tnost ebaritable, the Pope conferred on him the Knighthood of 

Gregory Great in recognition ol same. I ediall ask the Sbcretarjr 
to convey otir sincere condolences to his fainily at their greiat loss. 
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Mr. Douglm Meppen died on the 19th instant in the Sanderson 
Memorial Ward at the age of 90. When a student at Heidelberg IJni- 
vereity he served as a stretcher-bearer in the Franco-Prussian War, coming 
to Inia afterwards in 1871 to the Mysore Coffee Company at Goomankhan, 
I believe, and since then he has worked on many other, estates, and 
was at times a member of the B.P.A. and the M.P.A., and some time 
ago the Mysore Government employed him as Economic Superintendent. 
In his time he was a good shot and shikari, a great linguist, and credited 
with having walked great distances eyen in his old age, the stamina sfor 
w’hich he attributed to his temperate habits. 

Kadur District has lost n landmark and encyclopaedia of local infor¬ 
mation, and I shall ask the Hetnetary to communicate our sympathy and 
regret to his brother, Mr. F. 1). Meppen. 

Confirmaiion of ihe MinuicH of the Laai Afceting, —The Minutes, with 
tlu* exception of the In Committee parts, had been printed in The Plante 
Chionielc and the Chronicle had made minor errors in i)rinting them. 
Corrections to the printed minutes were published in two issues of The 
Planters* Chronicle. 

It was ])roposed from the Chair and carried ‘that the ^Minutes of the 
last meeting be taken as read and confirmed*. 

Repout of the Executive Committee for the Peuhu) 

IsT March to SIst May 1940. 

The draft Report had been circulated to all members of the Associ¬ 
ation and had since been signed by ^]1 Active Members of the Executive 
Committee without alteration and therefore now became the Reporl. 

The Report reads as follows: — 

Meetings. —The Seventy-sixth Annual General Meeting was held on 
^Ist March 1940. 

References. —Forty-three references and circulars have been sent to 
the Executive Committee of which 40 have been dealt with and three 
remain to be finally disposed of. 

S.I.P.B, Fund, —Your Committee have recommended the eoutinuution 
of grants for six months to two nominees of this Association, 

Prevention of Adulteration Act. —The Government have published draft 
amendments and additions to Rule 6 fixing the standards of purity pre¬ 
scribed for coffee and tea. That concerning Tea was sent to all Tea 
Members of the Association asking if they had any objections to it. No 
replies were received. That covering coffee was referred to the Indian 
Coffee Cess Committee. 

Hassan and Kadur District Boards. —Mr. E. H. Young and Mr. M. 
D’Souza, the Associations candidates to the Hassan and Kadur District 
Boards respectively, have been declared elected. 

Subscriptions 1940.—Twenty-three members paid their subscriptions 
on demand, 11 after the first reminder, six after the second reminder, and 
one after the third reminder leaving two members who have not as yet 
paid their subscriptions in spite of a demand and three reminder 84 

8.LP.B. Fund Subscriptions 1940-41.—Twenty-twb members have paid 
their subscriptions for 1940-41 in advance and three on demand leaving 
three members who have not yet paid them and one member who baa 
not paid his subscription* for three yea^* 

Circulars. —Seven circulars dealing with Ihe Executive Committee's 
Annual Report 1939 and Quarterly Befi^rt for December 1989 to February 
1940,rthb Kadur District Boiard, AmirMniiiim Sidplmte., Woriemen’a ^oiaa^ 
|)ensation^Iteport .of Fatal Accidental ©uitivation of Pyrethrum, 
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Motor Vehicles Buies» Income Tax in British India and Enquiry for 
cardamom seedling, have been sent to all members and 12 circulars deal¬ 
ing with the maximum price for Kerosene Oil in Hassan District, closing 
the Arehalli-Cheekanhalli Road for all vehicular traffic, opening of shandies 
at Balehonnur and Bukkambudi, prohibition of sale of coffee husk unless 
it is rendered unfit for human consumption by composting, small change 
in Treasuries, terms offered by Messrs. Peirce, Leslie Sc Co., Ltd., to 
planters in their employ called up for War Service, closing of the Bankal 
Shandy due to cholera, free shcx)ting of tigers within a radius of three 
miles round about Aramane Thalagur Village in Balur Hobli, tea to Egypt, 
new rule prescribing standard of purity of tea under the Mysore Preven¬ 
tion of Adulteration Act, Mysore State War Relief Fund—Hassan District, 
and an enquiry for Tea, have l>een sent to those members interested. 

A. Middleton Chairman, 

H. 0. liAKE I 

ir. Browne | embers, 

•). H. Alexander j 

It was proposed from the Chair and earrie<l unanimously ‘that the 
Report be taken as read and adopted*. 

Business Arising out of the Report .— 

Subscriptions Outstanding. —The Secretary reported that two members 
had not yet paid their subscriptions to the M.P.A. and that four S.I.P.B. 
Fund subscriptions, one of which was in arrears for three years, were 
outstanding. It was decided to leave the matter to the Execntive Com¬ 
mittee to deal with. 

Reports op Memrers, the Legislative Coitncil and the Representative 

Assembly 

(a) The Legislative Council. —The Secretary reported that there .had 
been no session of the (‘ouncil since the last meeting and that Mr. Morris 
had resigned his seat on being calh*d up for Military Service. As (iovem- 
ment had not nominated anyone in his place the Association was not 
represented at the session of the Council now in progress. 

(b) The Representative Assembly. —Mr, Middleton gave a full report 
on the Budget Session of the Mysore Representative Assembly and this 
was received with applause. 

Reports of Members, the Hassan and the Kadttr District Boards 

(а) Hassan DisiricA Board, —The Secretary reported that Mr. Young 
had informed him that he had attended the first meeting of the new 
Board wid that the Independent Party candidate had been elected Presi¬ 
dent by a majority of two votes. 

(б) Kadur District Board. —The Secretary reported that no report had 
heej; received from Mr, Homewood, The Chairman requested Mr. 
D‘Souza to give a report. This Mr. D‘Souza very kindly did. 

Mr. D‘Bpuza then gave a report on the special meeting of the re- 
C9jaatit^ted Board held on 14th June 1940. 

Repoet op the M.P.A. Beprebentatxve to the U.P.A.S.I. Budget 

Meetings 

Xir«ran rcqpertad as follows:^ 
ife. Ohsixmm. and <3i«tleinw, I Etteiidad th^ 
ings held in Coonoor on April 6tU-9th, 
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‘ Ldhout Department General Meetinge. —This consisted of reading the 
Chairman’s speech and passing the budget. The meeting lasted seven 
minutes. Tlie impression I received in and around the meeting was that 
the interests of Mysore members were likely t.o suffer from the lack of 
interest of the members concerned. Your representative, Mr. Humphreys, 
was doing all he could but receiving very little support from the Mysore 
members. If members take no active interest in their own affairs it 
seems hardly reasonable to expect their representative to do anything for 
them. When the Labour Department was formed originally it was agreed 
that spheres of influence in recruiting labour should be recognised. That 
areas already recruited by definite interests should be reserved to those 
interests. In this w^ay South Kanara was supposed to be reserved for 
Mysore and Coorg and one or two other districts to a limited extent, 
in proportion to the amount of labour they already recruited in that area. 
As the membership from Mysore and Coorg is now heavily reduced it 
can hardly be expected that this area sliould be reserved for them by 
the Labour Department. This may react unfavourably in the future 
should labour shortage again occur. 

I understand tliat members consider there is too little done for them 
in South Kanara. Tlie Labour Department are more than willing to 
increase the Deparimerit's staff in South Kanara if more members sup- 
j)ort it. 

Coffee Product Seciion, —Tliere were two mfv‘.ting8 of the Coffee Sec¬ 
tion Committee at vhich a lot of work was got through. We are lucky 
in having a Chairman who pushes mattei’s througli and does not allow 
discussions to drag. 

The proceedings have been reported. 

I was instructed to bring forward the matter of the rise in cost .at 
Quinine. The meeting supixiricd the suggestion and the question was 
put before the Executive (Vmimittee for action should occasion rise. 

Cardamom Research Scheme .—Mr. Gallaher attended this meeting. 
Notice has now been received that sanction is likely to be accorded earlier 
than was at one time expected and an answer may be received next 
month at the latest. 

General MecUng of the UJ\A.S.L —Your Secretary spotted a serious 
drafting error in^the proposed amendment to the Articles of Assocmtion 
which in effect practically pndiibited any member of this Association,from 
being placed on a Product Committee. The amendment proposed by him 
was accepted by the Executive Committee and the rule as put before the 
meeting amended accordingly. We are much indebted to Mr. Hill for 
putting this matter right; it would have led to trouble later. 

The meeting has been fully reported in the Chronicle. 

N. KlRViTAN. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Kirwan was put from the Chair and carried 
unanimously. 

Nomination of Members to the Oa§ee Section Committee. —^The Chair¬ 
man of the Coffee Product Section Odmmittee liaving very kindly arrani^d 
that nominations from the Associatj^ to the Coffee Section Conajxjittee 
should be received eveh though sozn^bat late this matter was ^th the 
permission of the meeting taken u|C It was decided to nominate Mr. 
N. Kirwan,. who very kindly agreed act, ai^ w 

faiitoig him Mr, B; G. liAe, for the#wo meats, and Mr. ^tester, 

,1^■.■!(»? the general seat* ' i;.' 




Labour De^patiment ^—^With the permission 6f the this item 

was taken up next. 

Labour Dcpartw^ent Bye-Laws .—The new Labour Department Bye- 
Laws were discussed arid approved of and the Secretary was instructed 
to inform Mr. Humphreys accordingly. 

IJ.P.A,8,I, Labour Policy and Procedure .—This was dealt with In 
Committee. 

Cardamom Scientific Research .—Bead a letter dated 15tli June 1940 
from Mr. Gallaher. 

Mr. Mayne said that he hoped that the caiVlainoni survey would start 
in September and be finished by December if not earlier. During that 
time he would be almost wholly occupied on the survey. 

It was decided that the Association favoured a Sub-Committee of 
the U.r.A.S.I. Executive Committee to deal with cardamom scientific 
work and that it would like to he rei^resented thereon by Mr. Gallaher. 

Southern India Planters' Benevolent Fund .—Read circular No. BF-2 
of 8th May and »])proved of the resolution to be moved to omit the word 
‘unanimous’ from Rule 22. 

Bead circular No. BF-2 of drd June 1940 regarding arrears of subscri])- 
tion and re-admission to membership. 

Planting Cinchona .—The Chuirmau said that some time ago he had 
been to Kadamane to see the trees supposed to he hybrids planted by 
him there but found that hut few vere left. Sir. Mayne had very kindly 
let him have a copy of Mr. Wilson’s Report on (h’nchona which ho had 
left at Kadamane. Tlie rei)urt of the Suh-Committee had not bo/en com¬ 
pleted. He also informed the meeting that he had met the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture who had informed liim that Government were pre¬ 
paring to supply seedlings to anybo<ly who wants to plant them. The 
subject was left to the Hub-C’omnutiee to deal with. 

OonstHutional Reforms .—The Secretary reported that the Association 
had not been made ihe constituency for the European Planting seats in 
cither the Representative Assembly or the Legislative Council. Accord¬ 
ing to the Representative Assembly Rules 1940 and the Legislative Council 
Rules 1940 owners of 20 and 50 a(*res of land assessed to coffee assess¬ 
ment were qualified to he voters and candidates. He had asked the Law 
Secretary for a ruling as to whether coiq)oration8 and partnerships were 
entitled to vote and a ruling to the effect that they were not allowed to 
vote b(ld been received. This meant that only some 14 persons were en¬ 
titled to vote. Jle tbcrel'ore madi^ out u case for the inclusion of 
companies and firms in the voters’ lists and for their managers or 
superintendents to vote and sent it to the Chairman wlio was attending 
a session of the Representative Assembly in Mysore. The Government 
had since issued new rules based on tlie Assam Rules enabling 
superintendents and managers of estates to vote and these were com¬ 
paratively satisfactory, lie hud sent circulars to members of tli^ 
Assoeiatipn who had not been included in the published Electoral Rolls 
and to those whose names appeared incon’ectly asking them to apply to 
the Deputy Coinmissionei^ of. their resi)ectiye districts before 3 p.m. on 
28th June 1940 for the inclusion or correction’of their names. 

The Ohairmair said that on going through the amended Rules he 
found that no proviei^ had been made for the inciusion in the rolls of 
n^nagei^ and* superinter^enta of estates belonp^ihg to individuals* So 
he had written to the Law Secretary requesting him to make the necessary 
alterations in the,Buies. He gave Government's reasons for not making 
the constituency for the Butopean Planting Seats. ^ 





m 


Mr. Kirwan said that the thainks of the Assooiatioa were due to 
the Chairman and Secretary for all tihey had done. 

Relief to Coffee Pla^iera in the State .—Bead and recorded Govern¬ 
ment Order No. E. 643()-42-L.E. 97-39-26 of 8th May 1940 about relief 
to coffee planters in the State. 

War Relief Funds — UJ\A.8.I. and Mysore State .—The Chairman 
commended the II.P.A.S.I. War Fimd to members particularly as 26% 
of it would be retained for the relirf of planters or their dependents who 
might suffer from war service. The Secretary was instructed to draw 
members* attention to this. 

The Secretary reported the action taken in Hassan District for the 
Mysore War Belief Fund and asked if similar action was being taken in 
the Kadur District. No member had any information. It was decided 
that the Secretary should send a circular out in the Kadur District 
asking for subscriptions to the Mysore War Belief Fund as had been 
done in the Hassan District and that subscriptions collected should be 
credited through the Kadur District. Mr. D'Souza very kindly offered 
to bring the matter before the Kadur District Board. 

The Secretary drew attention to the appeal received through the 
Secretary to the Mysore War Belief Fund for books and magazines for 
the Sea War Library Service serving the Navy and the Mercantile Marine, 
and suggested that they should be sent to the Kadur Club whence he 
would arrange to forward them. 

The Secretary was authorised to pay the expenses of collections iot 
the Mysore AVar Belief Fund and the Sea War Library Service from 
Association Funds. 

Any Other Matters of Importance .— 

(a) Installation of Telephones in Minor Post Offices .—^The Secretary 
said he understood that tlie post office was installing telephones at minor 
post offices on telegraph lines. At such offices telegrams were telephoned 
from the nearest telegraph office and were delivered to the addresses as 
telegrams. The actual telegram followed by post. He asked if any mem¬ 
bers would be interested in applying for such installations at their local 
post offices, and was informed that they w^ould be desirable at Aldur, 
Sangameswarpet and perhaps Santaveri. 

(h) The Chairman then read a message from H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore to all the people of Myswe desiring that Sunday, 30th June 1940, 
be observed as a day of special prayer for the success of the Empire and 
Allies. 

of Next Meetiny ,—This was hxed for Friday, 27th September 

With a vote of thanks to the Eadur Club for the use of the Club 
room the Chairman ' declared the meeting closed. 

A, L. Hinn, 

SecreHiitf, 

TEA U S. .A. 

Thw foBowing telegram has be^ received by the Indkc tea Aesoci- 
atioto, Londofl, from the Tea Assoj^iittiQji of the U.S.A.; it is piAfiihed 
mt the information cd tikoee ‘ ‘ ' * • * 

” alt CJ^pOrteirs Tea 

toctte i^d errfbteWBiiit. ^ 


memnw inwrestea m me export Of tea w 
^IW^'Act'remiina 'k'foreo f|||i!00f' 


A. Middijston, 
Ckeifm^tn, 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

{Extraots from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Reports,) 
ftales Nob. 7 and 8 were held on 30th July and Ofch August 1040. 



; Season 1040-41 

Average on same 
date 

DE8CBIPTION 

! Sale ! 

1 No. 7 ; 

1 1 

i 

Sale 

No. 8 

1 1 

Average 
to date 

1 

In ; 
1939 

In 

1938 

With Export Bights 

j As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

10 2 

i 

As. p. 

10 4 

i 

, As. p. 

For Internal Consumption ; — 
Leaf Teas 

3 11 

3 11 

1 

3 11 

3 11 

4 3 

Dusts 

... ■ 5 0 

4 9 

4 11 

4 1 

4 5 

Green Teas 

... ! 6 11 

i 

7 0 

6 S 

4 7 ! 

... 


RUBBER. —London BnblKM* on August 13, 1910. 12 l/lGri. (Vaid and Buyers). 


The Colombo Market 


(issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association,] 


Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea 

Sa/e.v on 
.luly 30 iV Aug. 0, 


1940 

Dunsandle ... ... 53 

Keavenford ... ... 38 

Kadalaar ... ... 59 

Varkside ... ... 77 

Vagavurrai ... ... 01 


Hdbbbb 

Sale on 
Aug. 3, 1940 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 64J 

(’oiitract Crepe ... 61 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 48J to 49J 
Brown Scrap Crepe ... 47 


The Madras Market 


Current on Wh August, 1940. 

trhe market has been very lifeless but there has been a little more confidence 
shown in some of the inveitment scrips though tlie amount of turnover has been 
negligible during the past fortnight. Government securities have remained steady until two 
days ago when a weakness crept into the niarket which was probably due to thw* 
prevailing unsettledness caused by the domestic political disagreements. Actually very 
little change li&s beeh seen and the Security prices have receded slightly from the 
highest price touched a week ago. 3}% Paper advanced from Hs. 9(M as. to Bs. 90-12 as. 
but during the last few days has re^ed again to Bs. 88-12 as. 4% 1960/70 at one 
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time touched Bs. Wi4i m. <«iid wa9 last ^at Bh. as. subscriptions to 

the 8% Defence Bonds continue very satisfactory and oiit df the ’‘tfttal of Bs. 30 crores 
of the 6% 1940/48 Bs. 11,69,67,400 have now been converted Jnto the 8% bonds and 
in addition Bs. 5,16,25,400 iMwe been sUlMICfibeid in 

Rubber .—The market for the commodity has continued very firm- and is now quoted 
buyers <an<i sellers for Spot. The local {Hrioe has natmally advanced in 

sympathy and uncouponed is now quoted at 48 cents and 9 cents for the coupon. This 
should liave given more «neouragamexrt thixi it has to the share ^naaltei aiydh Imiaever 
remains very much in the Doldrums. No dividend announcements have been received 
since 'OUT tafst r^rt. Business in Corbin Itfalttbars has been done at np*tt) Bs.^‘6 ctrm 
dividend with still some inquiry at ^lis mee. Cochin Biibbers was reported at Bs. 13«4 as. 
and Tropicals at up to Bs. 18*4 as. ex-dividend. Inquiries were seen for Nilamburs 
and business was eonciuded at Bs. 5-8 as. and Bs. 5-12 as. Coorg llidtiberB otxanged hands 
at Bs. 24-4 as. and Travancore Btrbbers at Bs. 5-8 as. to Bs. 5-12 as. Kalpettas had 
inqmries up to Jls. 15-4 as. wlthotit finding sellers. Midlands had good buyers at 
Bs. 813 as. and Bs. 3-14 as. with buyers over. Masnalurs had buyers at Bs. 2<15 as. 
and small business was done in Thirumbadis at Be. 1-6 as. with sellers over. Cochin 
Malabar Prefs. have ;good buyers aromid Bs. >604^ as. with sellers difficult to find. 

Teas.—-The price of tea in Colombo is well maintained and High Grown at 4aat 
sales averaged 92 cents, Medium Grown 76 cents. Share prices however continue dull 
but steady. Some activity has beeu seen in Chembia I'eaks during the last few' days 
and after falling lio Bs. 2-1*2 as. cum dividend after the dividend aTmouticf?ment have 
now improved to Bs. 2-15 as. and Bs. 3 cum dividend. Nilgiri Neergnndis changed 
hands at 12 as. Highland Produce were reported at Bs. 24 with Vcllamalais at Rs. 16 
ex-dividend. Small Business was done in Uftited Kilgiris at Bk. 109-8 as, a«iid limited 
business in Kalasaa at Bs. 6. Sellers were still absent in Peermades and Periakaramalais 
for Whldh inquiries appeared. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

July 21, 1940 to 8, 1940— {hielumic). 

(Stations are arranywl m order aipftai}€fi(HtRif eouth to north, and those not in planting 
districts are .'*hotcn in small capitals.) 


2. Kalthuritty ... 

3. Kallar B eige 

4. Koney 

8. l\vyford 

9. Petti mu di ... 

10. Kalaar 

11. Chittavurrai... 

12. Bodi'kanur... 
18. Cochin 

14. Mooply 

15. Pachaimallai 

16. Mudis 

17. POLLACHI ... 

18 . R^eway 

'"liaterfaii 
21. JSbrala Engla! 

24 . €o«lioer 


First 

week ! § I 
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EDITORIAL 

In February of this year Mr. E. U. Francis, the then President of 
tlie U.P.A.S.l,, issued an appeal to all planters in South India for sub¬ 
scriptions to the U.P.A.S.l. War Fund. The foundation of the Fund was 
a regular monthly subscription and, as will be seen from another page, 
a considerable number of planters arc paying in to the Fund a regular 
sum each month. 

The Executive Committee decided that, after clearing all collection 
charges— (a) 75% of the remainder should be paid over to the Viceroy’s 
War Purposes Fund and (5) 25% should be retained for the benefit of 
planters or their dependants during and after th(^ war who might need 
assistance as a direct result of active service in His Majesty’s Armed 
Forces. 

Some misunderstanding has been caused by the emphasis placed in 
the original appeal upon War Charities. It is therefore necessary to em¬ 
phasise the fact that subscriptions to the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund 
may be earmarked for any specific object connected with the war, wliether 
the purchase of air-craft, tanks, ambulances or any other form of military 
equipment, general war purposes, or War Charities. We are authorised 
to state that subscriptions so earmarked will be forwarded immediately 
by His Excellency the Viceroy to the objects for which they are subscribed. 

At the Annual Conference of the U.P.A.S.l. it was suggested that 
subscriptions might be sent to H.E. The Madras Governor’s War Fund. 
On the other hand, as membership of the U.P.A.S.l. is drawn not only 
from the Madras Presidency but also from Coorg, Travuncore, Cochin and 
Mysore, it seemed to be more appropriate for subscriptions to be forwarded 
to an All-India Fund like the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. This in¬ 
volves no further delay in the transmission of subscriptions to the objects 
for whidi theiy are specified than is caused by the additional time it takes 
for communications to reach Delhi. 
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Planting (Jonipunies anrt itKlividual plahtors have L^uhscHbed liberally 
to various War Puhds sncb as the Madras Mail Aiet^pfune Fund, the 
Madras Governor’s War Fund, ahd the, War Funds of various Indian 
Slates. The (I.P.A.S.I. War Fund is not meant to compete with exist¬ 
ing Funds but rather to lie com piemen t ary to them. It is hoped therefore 
that all members of tlie U.P.A.S.l. will give this Fund their earnest coti- 
sidei'ation. W(3 would itipt^al that the foundation' of it is the regular 
monthly subscTi])iion. Fp to dat(’! some twelve thousand rupees have 
been sub8erib(>d. This is not a large sum—but a considerable perci^nlage 
of it is made up of nunithly subseriplions. If 400 phinters were to sub¬ 
scribe Ks. 25 a month the F.P.A.8.1. would soon be able to pay for a 
Spitfire, and have something left for ila*, benefit of the dependants of 
those who serve. 


NOTIFICATIONS 

TEA EXPORT ALLOTMENT 

‘In exercisi! of tla' ])owers conferml by the proviso to Heetion 18 of 
the Indian Tea Control Acl, 1988 (VIII of 1988), as amended by the 
rndian Tea Control (Amendment) ()rdinanc,(3, 1940 (No. VIT of 1940), the 
Central Government is pleased to alter the Indian ex})()rt allotment of Uni 
for the financial y^niv 1940-41, as declared iti tlu3 Notifi(;alion of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in th(3 Department of Commerce No. 202 (4)-Tr. (l.E.li.)/89, 
dated the 9th March 1940, t.o 844,918,(>24 pounds avoirdupois, being 
ninety per cent of India’s standard export figure.’ (6-8-40.) 


HVBBEli EXPORT ALLOTMENT 

‘In pursuance of Section 18 of the Indian liubber Control Act, 1934 
(XXVIII of 1934), and in sufausession of the Notification of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, in the Department of Commerce No. 248-(ll)-Tr. (T.E.E.)/39, 
dated the 22nd June 1940, the Central Government is pleased to declare 
that the permissible maximum net exports of dry rublxu' from British 
India for the third and fourth quarters of 1940 shall he 8,771.875 tons lor 
each quarter.’ (3-8-40.) 


LICENSE FEES ON ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 


The Madras Government has issued a Notification amending the Buies 
regarding the fees chargeable by Municipal Councils and Local Boards for 
the grant of permissions or licenses in respect of installations of machinery 
or manufacturing, plant driven by electrical power. The following are the 
new fees: — 


Exceeding ten horse power bnt not exceeding 
twenty horse power 

iExceedihg twenty horse powel? hut not exceed¬ 
ing thirty horse power 

Exceeding thirty horse powder but not exceed¬ 
ing forty horse powet . ••• 

Exceeding forty horse power blit not exceed¬ 
ing fifty hdrse power ^ ... ... 


Rs. 25 0 0 
„ 40 0 0 
50 0 6 
„ 75 6 0 


The jamendixient comes into force on and froln the 1st October 1*940’* 
(2^6-40.) ; 
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W! 


Firms and ComPcmUs^ rs a p 

Malayalam Plantations Ltd. 1,500 0 0 
Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. 500 0 0 


U.P.A.S.I. WAR FUND 

DONATIONS 

(From 1-6-1940 to 20-8-1940) 

Individual donors-- 
Col. W. L. Crawford 
Mr. and Mrs, E. L. Poyser 

vSUBSCRIPTIONS. (monthly) 

Mysore— (contd.) 

Mr. R. C. Lake 
,, H. Watson 
,, R. C. Morris 
,, A. Middleton 
,, C. C. Couchman 
„ W. W. Mayne 
,, M. D'Souza 
Malabar—• 

Mr. W. Jefferies 
,, T. C. Kirkbride 

R. G. de. R. Norman 
Manager and Staff of Pulli 
gode Estate 
Nelliampethies — 

Mr. A. Hall 
„ M. J. Wright 
NUgiris— 

Mr. E. Sydenham Clarke 
,, J. R. N. Thomson 
,, Chas. Brown 
„ J. Beaver 
,, E. E. Pennell 
,, E. P. H. Gerrard 
,, E. G. Phythian Adams 
,, L. A. Hawke 
,, A. G. Acaster 
,, C. Lumsden Egan 
N. G. Dysart 
,, G. H. Waters 
,, D. S. McIntyre 
,, 8. H. Dean 
Nilgiri- Wynaad— 

Mr. J. McBride 
,, R. N. W. Jodrell 
,, J. D. Manning 
South Travancore — 

Mr. H. R. Lindsay 
,, H. R. Carson Parker 
,, M. H. Preston 
., E. Gray 
,, EC. Sherman 
Wynaad — 

Mr. J. A. GWynne 
,, B. St. J. Boultbee 
,, P. A. Naylor 
,, P, H. Parmer 

Total Subscriptions and Donations received up to 20th August 1940 ... 

Less expenses on account of postage, and printing of receipt books and 
circtuars 


Anamallais — 

RS 

A 

p 

Mr. A. R. Jack 

... 15 

0 

0 

,, O. M. Hetherington 

... 5 

0 

0 

,, H. Gerry 

... 35 

0 

0 

„ G. Bayzand 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, D. A. Sladen 

... 10 

0 

0 

,. A. G. Wilson 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, C. F. Clark 

... IS 

0 

0 

Coorg-- 

Mr. C. L. J. Humphreys 

.... 5 

0 

0 

,, Ivor Bull 

... IS 

0 

0 

,, J. H. Sprott 

... 5 

0 

0 

,, F.N. Betts 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, J. S. Youngraan 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, P. Green 

... 9 

8 

0 

,, R. W. J. Egerton 

... 10 

0 

0 

„ H. J. Cheesley 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, S. S. B. Ball 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, G. Scotland 

.. 5 

0 

0 

,, C. N. Subramaniam 

... 3 

8 

0 

,, C. R. Jessop 

... 5 

0 

0 
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Mr. A. G. Macgregor 
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0 

0 

,, R.-S. Imray 

... 7 

0 

0 

,, C. H. Mitchell 

... 15 

0 

0 

„ J.H. WUkes 

... 10 

0 

0 

„ I. BlairHUl 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, W. S. S. Mackay 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, R. 1. M. Duncan 

... 11 

4 

8 

„ A, J. E. Steven 

... IS 

0 

0 

„ W.H.N. Knight 

... 5 

0 

0 

„ G. C. Jack 

... 5 

0 

0 

,, W. B. Cayley 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, J. D. Aitken 

... 5 

0 

0 

,, J. M. Robertson 

... 5 

0 

0 

,, K. T. Beaumont 

5 

0 

0 

,, R. F. Bowles 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, E. H. Francis 

50 

0 

0 

Mutidakayam— 

Mr. J. Doig 

.. 15 

0 

0 

,, N. B. Hartley 

... 15 

0 

0 

„ A. D. Vincent 

... 30 

0 

0 

Mysore— 

Mr. L. P. Kent 

... 25 

0 

0 

„ C. Courpalais 

... 10 

0 

0 

,, P. A. G. Ratcliffe 

... 10 

0 
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... 15 
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... 5 
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0 

... 10 
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0 

12,796 

5 

1 

73 

13 

6 
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Amount reserved for Planters Fund... 
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TEA PROPAGANDA IN INDIA 

Mr. P, J. Griffiths' Survey 

At the Annual Conference of the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India, Mr. P. J. Griffiths, M.L.A. (Centra]), Vice-Chairman of 
the Tea Market Expansion Board, gave an interesting survey of the work 
of the Board in India. 

Mr. Griffiths reminded tht‘> meeting that the work of the Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board was based on the two principles of con¬ 
centration and repetition ; cioucentration meant working in a continuous 
geographical belt so that the work done by one party might induce the 
atmosphere favourable in a locality to the work of the next adjacent party. 
The principle of repetition meant that contact should be made with the 
game people again and again rather than occasional contacts with a large 
number of people. This was in contrast with the principle followed in 
Ceylon. There, three motor vans covered the whole Island and only 
returned to any particular place after an interval of two or three months; 
they thus came in contact wdth a large number of people three or four 
times only in a year. The Indian principle was to have more frequent 
contacts with fewer people. 

A year or so ago he came to the conclusion that these principles 
were not being carried to their logical conclusion and that they demanded 
the replacement of a purely rural campaign by a mainly urban campaign. 
This had given rise to some controversy. Those who opposed the change 
maintained that the people of India lived in villages and that their work 
must therefore be done mainly in the villages; they also maintained that 
it was easier to make an impression in the village, whereas work in a 
large town would be a drop in the ocean. As against this there were 
sufficient cogent arguments in favour of town work. Social habits tended 
to spread from the town to the country rather than from the country to 
the town, so that if the towmsfolk were convened to tea-drinking the 
country folk would follow\ In many large towns little tea was ffi*unk, 
and the Board had previously been working in very few of these towns. 
Moreover experience suggested that townsfolk were more ready than coun¬ 
try folk to spend money in new ways and w^ould therefore be more quickly 
affected by a tea-drinking campaign. Then supervision could obviously be 
closer in towns than in the mofussiL 

In reply to the argument tliat the people of India lived in villages 
and that the Board’s work must mainly be rural in character, jMr. GriUlths 
jK>int6d out that we could at the most cope with about half a million 
people at a time. Once we had chosen which half a million could be in- 
iuenced most quickly and which half a million would in its tmn mpst 
strongly influence other people, the question as to where the other 800 
or 4(X) million people lived was of no importance. There could be no 
doubt that if we wanted to find the half a million people who would 
respond most readily and would count for most, we should find them in 
the towns. ‘ 

The Board had accepts these and an experiment was started 

in 1089 in four towns; that experie^e had justified itself and urban 
wa$ therefore bsSng extended to about 12 towns. Each town was divided 
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up into seotcn^g and an area containing 100 to 150 houses was allotted 
to each party. The job of that party was to distribute liquid tea to 
every house in the area at a fixed time every day. The important thing 
was regularity. Timings were written up on street corners to facilitate 
supervision. At the beginning of such a campaign, refusals to take tea 
from our parties were fairly common, but with a little pc^rsistence they 
soon diminished. The next stage' was for tlie parties to seek access to 
the houses and to brew ihe tea in tlie presence of the ladies. Mr. Griffiths 
had been astonished at the success achieved by the Board’s staff in this 
respect, particularly in South India. Once access to ihe house had been 
secured the sale of pi(?e packets became the next most important thing. 
As the parties did not work on Sundays, peojile who were taking to the 
tea habit might be expected to want extra pice packets on Saturday and 
this afforded a very valuable test of the impression made. 

It was too early, said Mr. Griffiths, to dogmatise as to the results of 
the campaign but all tlie signs todate were very hopeful. Personal obser¬ 
vation had shown that the Board’s staff was being welcomed and that 
the bringing lound of tea was an event to which those concerned looked 
forwaixl every day. Tn most cases husbands were inclined to think that 
tea should be a luxury reserved for them, but their womenfolk were not 
W'illing to acce])t this view, and the women and children might he said to 
he almost keener than any other section of the population. 

Mr. Griffiths then quoted the pic('. packet figures and pointed out that 
in the course of four months the sales of pice packets in Lahore had risen 
from 154 daily to 1,800 daily, w’hile the Saturday sales had risen in the 
same period from 295 to 3,300. Similar figures were quoted with regard 
to other townis. Shop stocks also show^ed that the public and therefore 
the shopkeepers wwe taking an interi'st in tea. Taking all these things 
together it seemed clear tliat tlie campaigns were producing a good effect. 
It was not easy to decide after what period the campaign should be dis¬ 
continued; experiments w^ere being conducted to discover this and after 
each w'ithdraw'al was effected steps were taken to dis(*ovei' how far the 
tea-drinking habit continiu'd, 

Mr. Griffiths then dealt with the work done in industrial establish¬ 
ments. The attempt to intr(’)duce res!-pauses with tea had not been very 
successful and liad been replaced by a campaign for setting up canteens 
in industrial establishments to sell tea at one pice pei* cup to all workers. 
The results in Bombay had been most encouraging. Tn Coimbatore w^e 
had to start from zero but there tc.x> the results w’ere encouraging. Much 
more remained to be done and Mr. Griffiths regarded this as one of the 
most important aspects of our work. 

There was one respect in which Mr. Griffiths lelt that the Board 
iiad failed so far, and that was witli regard to the introduction of tea in 
schools. Mr. Griffiths’ visit to Ceylon had impressed him with the remark¬ 
able effect of the work being done by the Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board 
in connection with schools and he was determined that similar w'ork 
should be done by the Board in India. 

Expansion of the Indian market appeaiwl to him to be the best 
hope of salvation for the tea industry and he was determined to spare 
no efforts to that end. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF PYRETHRUM IN INDIA 

By Li,-Col. G. CodcU, I.M.S., Director, Malana InHtitiite of India, 

Following the reports of the successful control of malaria epidemics 
in rural areas in South Africa by the spraying of dwellings with pyrethrurn 
insecticides, this measure was employed in Delhi in 1930 foi* the protection 
of railway personnel and other employees housed in well-built quarters. 
The results as regards malaria reduction were so striking that the method 
was recommended for use throughout India for all personnel in malanous 
areas similarly housed, military, railw^ay, police, forest and engineering 
departments, labour forces on estates, etc., and it w^as anticipated that 
its use would be limited to such cases. During the last three years, 
however, it has been demonstrated that this measure is also applicable 
in villages in India, and experiments in Dellii Province and more recently 
in Coorg and Madras Presidency have led to the hope that we have at 
last available an effective weapon for combating rural malaria, provided 
that the flowers can be grown successfully in this country at a reasonably 
moderate j)rice. Reports regarding the results achieved by the spraying 
of quarters of labour forces on estates and ])olice, railway and forest 
department personnel from many parts of India have been uniformly en¬ 
couraging. This measure is likely to be very largely used in future military 
campaigns in malarious countries, whilst in the event of yellow fever 
ever being introduced into India, it would be an invaluable aid in pre¬ 
venting the spread ol this disease. 

Pyrethrurn belongs to the genus (-hrysautheinum. which contains 
more than one hundred species, but only one of these, Pyrethrurn cine- 
rancefolinm, is commercially important. The flower resembles in appear¬ 
ance the ordinary field daisy. It is said to have been originally employed 
as an insecticide in Persia, but it was used in Euroj)e for this purpose 
more than a century ago. 

Pyrethrurn was intrcxluced as an insecticide into the Tnited States 
of America about 1860, and has been very widely used in that country, 
first as powdf^r and in more recent years in the ff)rni of kerosene extracts. 
The importation of pyrethrurn into the TT.S.A. in the year 1935 exceeded 
16 million pounds. Thitil 1914, most of the pyrethrurn used for commer¬ 
cial purposes w^as grown in Dalmatia, but during the war of 1914-18 
supplies from this source were cut off and elapan was able to seize the 
market. The plant was introduced into Kenya-in 1928 and has now^ 
become an important industry in that country, Kenya-grown flowers being 
of particularly good quality owing to their high pyrethrin content. The 
plant has also been grown in commercial quantities in Algeria, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, (’ulifomia, (liina, Fi'unce, Italy, Persia, Russia, Spain and 
Switzerland, but the cf)mbined production from all these sources is small. 

In India, attempts have been made to cultivate pyrethrurn in ti 
number of localities in various parts of the country in recent years. Samples 
of flowers grown in Kashmir, in Palampur and Kulu (Punjab), in the 
neighbourhood of Peshawar and in the Kurrarn Valley (N.-W.P.P.), and 
in the Nilgiri Hills have been tested as to their mosquitocidal value at 
the Malaria Institute'of India and have yielded excellent results. The 
plant has not yet been produced in this country on a commercial scale, 
but it is certain that an ample supply of Indian-grown pyrethrurn irf high 
quality will be in the market within ^ few years. Of the places mentio^disd 
above, production is most advanced m Kashmir, ^ 
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The follcJwing information regarding- the cultivation of pyrethrum has 
been extracted mainly from Pyrethrum Flowers by C. B. Gnadinger, 
Ed. 2 (1936), which is recommended for study by anyone contemplating 
the cultivation of the plant in India. 

Pyrethrum thrives best on well-drained calcareous soil with a mild 
climate throughout the year, high relative humidity and a long growing 
season. A humid or heavy soil is said to 1 k^ unfavourable. In Dalmatia 
from 20,000 to 45,000 plants are set out to the acre. The yield in the 
first year is scanty, but the second harvest is good and the plants continue 
to bear for a number of years, as long as 15 years on well-drained hill¬ 
sides. The seed is sown in hotbeds and the seedlings are transferred to 
the fields about six months later. In harvesting, the flowers are cut oil 
just below the head, and are dried in the shade unless rain is threatening. 
In Japan the conditions and method of cultivation are somewhat different. 
One pint of seed is used to 150 square yards of seed bed, and this will 
yield seedlings sufficient for an area ten times as great. The seedlings 
are planted in rows at intervals of seven to twelve inches between plants 
and one to two feet between rows. Even in the second year the crop 
is very light, rarely exceeding 38 pounds per acre. The third, fourth and 
fifth years produce the largest crops, after which the yield falls off. 
Drying of the flowers is cjirried out partly or tmtii*ely in the sun. 

It should be emphasized that pyrethrum can only be used on a large 
scale in India for anti-mosquito work if it can be produced at a moderate 
price, i.e., not more than 4 to 6 annas per lb. for the dried flowers. It 
seems likely that the crop can be grown profitably at this figure, and if 
this turns out to be the case, there is little doubt that the demand will 
be very great indeed, and that it will progres^sively increase from year to 
year. Since the flow’ers so far produced in India are of superior quality 
to those grow’n in Japan and equal to those produced in Kenya, there 
seems every prospect that she will eventually be able to build up con¬ 
siderable export trade to other parts of the world. 

An encouraging feature regarding the cultivation of pyrethrum in India 
is that since it has now been proved that flow’ers of high quality can be 
produced in a number of different localities, no particular area can secure 
,a monopoly of the industry. 
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Bs. 

A. 

P. 
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A. 

P. 

Trichinopoly 

... 0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

2 

Tanjore 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

6 

Kumbakonam 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

5 

Mayavaram 

... 0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

8 

Tiruvarur 

... 0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

2 

Pudukkottah 

... 0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Karur 

... 0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

7 

Erode 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 

Tiruchengodu 

... 0 

8 

8 

b 

8 

9 

Namakkal 

... 0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

8. 

Salem 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

6 

9 

Dharmapuri 

... 0 

8 

2 

' 0‘ 

8 

8 
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INDIAN COFFEE CESS COMMITTEE 

Review of the activities of the Indian Coffee Cess Committee in India 
during the first quarter of 1940. 

During the period under review, the Market Expansion Sub-Committee 
of the Indian Coffee Cess Committee met once, at Bangalore, on the 
16th February, 1940. Mr. R. Morris, the* Vice'(!hairmto of the Com¬ 
mittee, presided. 

Three independent and in hugest iug reports on coffee propaganda work 
in India were before the Sub-Committee. The first of these had heen 
submitted by Mr. J. H. Sprott, who had visited New Delhi in November 
1939 to attend a meeting of the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. During his sojourn in Delhi, be visited India 
Coffee House, New Delhi, several times and studied on the spot the local 
conditions vis-a-vis coffee propaganda work, and drew up for the con¬ 
sideration of the Committee his observations on the work in progress 
together with his recommendations on the future programme and policy 
the Committee should adopt in New^ Delhi. 

The other two reports before the Hub-Committee refeiTed to the 
work in. Bombay. Mr. R. C. Morris had paid a visit to Bombay in Novem¬ 
ber 1939 on private business and had made use of this opportunity to 
inspect the Sub-Office and India Coffee Houses in Bombay. His inspec¬ 
tion notes and specific recommendations on certain aspects of the work 
at Bombay were before the Sub-Committeo in fhe form of a report. 
Besides, an ad hoc Sub-Committee consisting of Messrs. F, E. James, 
Sylvester Pais and J. H. Sprott had also visited Bombay and made a 
thorough and exhaustive study of the work in progress in Bombay since 
1036 and the results obtained. A full and detailed account of the findings 
of this ad hoc Sub-Committee together with their I’ecjommendatioiis was 
the third report placed before the meeting. 

The salient featme of these reports was the general approval of the 
lines on which coffee propaganda work load been carried on at Bombay 
and Delhi, as well as the satisfaction over the results hitherto obtained. 
There were, however, directions in which, according to these reports, 
improvements were possible. The Sub-Committee considered at length 
these suggestions and decided lo give immediate effect to some of them. 

Turning to matters of general interest, the Sub-Committee noted 
wuth deep satisfaction that the Indian coffee industry was keen on contri¬ 
buting its share to the Empire’s wiir efforts and looked to the Committee 
to give a lead. From enquiries made tlirough the Indian Coffee Market 
Expansion Board. London, it had also been ascertained by the Committee 
that the Director of the Canadian Legion War Services would welcome 
the gifts, if any, of Indian coffee planters in India might be willing to 
offer Canadian Troops. In the cireumstances, the Sub-Committee author¬ 
ized the Vice-Chairman to issue a personal appeal for gifts of coffee or cash 
donations in lieu of coffee, along with a general appeal in the same 
behalf. Needless to add that this appeal received the full support of 
Planters’ Associations, as well as the Flanters" Chronicle and the response 
to it was quite satisfactory. At the close of the quarter under review, 
the gifts of coffee reached the substantial figure of 56f cwt. in addition 
to a cash donation of Rs. 803. 

Among other important matters that engaged the attention of the 
Sub-Committee at this meeting was the examination of the tenders 
received for the supply of raw coffee for use in India Coffee Houses. 
Tenders had been invited for the purpose through the oolumnsf of the 
Mcssthly Bulletin of January 1940. '^he Sub-Committee accepted 

of Hr. L. P. lor tiss;;supply of 5 tmis Mysore eol^ wd 
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of Messrs. Ganesh & Co. for the supply of 10 tons Coorg and o tons 
Mysore coffees. 

From the commencement of the quarter under review, the Demons¬ 
tration Van, which had been working in the Salem District till Septem¬ 
ber 1939, was set to work in Bangalore. Instead of distributing free 
cofff^e as at Salem, the Van sold well-made cups of coffee at half anna 
per cup (o oz.) at certain selecied centres in the city. The Van continued 
to work in Bangalore tliroughout the quarter under ^ report except for a 
brief period of 9 days when it was sent to Sravanabelagola at the time 
of the Masthakabisheka Festival. Tn all, the Van sold about 40,000 cups 
of coffee during the quarter under review. At Srtivanabelagola, a num¬ 
ber of North Indians, who bad not heard of coffee before, tried coffee 
for the first time in their lives. 

An India Coffee House was opened at Calicut on the 11th March. 
At the end of the quarter there were, in all, 11 India Coffee Houses 
functioning in different parts of India. Tlie j)rogress made by these Coffee 
Houses in January and February was very satisfactory but in the month 
of March and with the onset of hoi weather, sales of -hot coffee were 
affected. Secunderabad and llvdcu-abad were the most affected areas, 
(^old coffees were therefore immedialely introduced in all the Coffee Houses 
except the one at Calicut. 

The Coffee Demonstration Party of Travancore having finished its 
wwk at Thiruvalla moved on to Chengannur in January. With the open¬ 
ing of India Coffee House, Calicut, the party working at Calicut was 
attached to this C'offee House. The Cochin party continued to work as 
before. 

Also the Corniniitec' participated in the Bangalore C’ity Market Show 
held on the Pith and IBth January, 


d. (I. HAMILTON 

Died at Maiigalon* on HOlh duly 1940—aged 70. 

The late ]\Ir. Hainiltou i*aine out to Alston Lowe & (V). at Telli- 
(dierry and Mangalore in 1884. Ipatev he took u}) planting in Mysore 
and was connected with the* Chandrapur and Seagully Flstates. In 
1914 he took charge of Volkarts Curing Works in Mangalore and 
retired in 1923. 

In earlier days Mr. Hamilton played a prominent part with 
Digby Brett in founding the U.P.A.S.l. and was Chairman of the 
Association in 1908-09 and 1910-11. He was Planting Member of 
the Madras Legislative Council from 1909 to 1912. 

E. TEMPLETON WEIGHT 

Died at Cannanoie on 3rd August 194(V~-aged about 73. 

•The late Mr. Templeton Wright \^'as first employed in the 
Onchterlony Valley Estates and from 1901 to 1987 was the Manager 
of the Marnallay Coffee W'orks. He was also the owner of Bitlieri- 
kadu Estate. 

C. BARTON WEIGHT 

Died at his residence in Tricluir on 11th August 1940. 

The late Mr. Barton Wright was for many years a planter and 
was also a prominent memh(*r of the Cochin Legislative C-oimcil. 
He took a great interest in public life and was particutoly enthusi- 
artic in promoting sports. 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

CENTRAL TEAVANCOBE 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting (being the llrat quarterly General 
Meeting In 194<Mt) of the Central Travancore Planters* Association held on 
Wednesday^ 24th July, 1940, at the Peeitnade Club, ai 10 a.ni. 

Present, 

Messrs. W. F. Inman (Chairman), J. S. Wilkie, W. A. J. 

R. F. Vinen, G. Newton, M. B. Calderwood, A. B. St. George, B. P. 
Boissier, Q. Paterson, W. S, Rowson, A. B. Spence, T. M. Lewis, E. 
Bissett, G. G. Milne, M. R. Coghlan, 1). I. Gardiner, J. M. Wilkie, 
I. N. James, W. Watters, W. F. Anderson (Honorary Secretary), 

The Honorary Secretary rend the notice calling the Meeting. 

Minutes. 

The Minutes of the, last Annual General Meeting held on the 18tli May 
1940 which had been published in the Planters' Chronicle of 22nd June 
1940 w^ere taken as a correct record and signed. 

Correspondence .— 

(a) Bead and recorded letter from the European Association regarding 
Dr. G. S. Arundale’s speech on the subject of ‘India’s War Effort'. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to obtain sufficient copies of the speech 
in English and Tamil to meet members' requirements. 

(b) Read letter from Mr. P. Kurien John re. Arookutty Customs. 
The Honorary Secretary was instructed to inform Mr. John of the steps 
already taken in this connection. 

u:p,a,8.i,~ 

(a) Tea Product Section Committee, —The Meeting approved of Mr. 
W. A. J. Milner's nomination to the Committee. 

(b) Annual General Meeting. —It was proposed by Mr. J. S. Wilkie 
and seconded by Mr. W. A. J. Milner ‘That ihe Association be repre¬ 
sented by our Chairman, Mr. W. F. Inman.' Carried. 

(c) Labour Department. —Proposed by Mr. M. R. Coghlan and 
seconded by Mr. J. M. Wilkie ‘That the subscribers to the Labour Depart¬ 
ment of U.P.A.S.I. with this Association records its appreciation of the 
services rendered by Mr. C. E. Ricketts throughout his 12J years career 
as an employee of the U.P.A.S.I. Labour Department and wish him all 
good fortune for the future.' Carried. 

(d) S.I.P.B. Fund. —(i) The response to the Fund for the present 
season w^as duly recorded, (ii) The list of grants made from the Fund 
as recommended by the Committee for the year 1939-40 was recorded in 
Committee. 

(e) Read and recorded letter from the Superintendent, Dymook 
Estate, re. investment of Funds in War Charities or War Bonds. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, —Read and recorded letter from 
the Indian Tea Association to U.P.A.S.I. dated 12th July 1940 as sup¬ 
plied by Mr. Vi, A. J. Milner. 

Memorandum and Articles of AB 80 ciation.—The Meeting was informed 
that the revised draft Articles were in the hands of Government for the 
necessary approval. ‘ 

War Charity Fund.-^ 

(a) Mr. M. W. Hoare was duly nominated as the Honorary Seoretai^: 
^ nnd wbto ilifo. is for 
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The Chairman expressed the members’ appreciation to Mr. Calder- 
wood for all he^ has done in this connection. 

(6) The matter of supplying tea to the Army in India was duly 
discussed and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to approach Mr. 
W. A. J. Milner, member of the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, 
on the subject. 

Inter-Distnct hahour Bye-Ijawn, —Read letter from Kanun Devan P.A. 
dated 16th July 1940. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to reply 
that this Association strongly opposed tlie expunging of these B\iles but 
were prepared to discuss the (pibstion of revision. 

CardamornH .—Read letter from the Secretary, r.P.A.S.I., re. Carda¬ 
mom Sub-Committee. The meeting unanimously approved of the nomin¬ 
ation of Mr. M. R. Goghlan. 

Any other business .— 

(a) District Sports. —It was proposed and duly approved that Inter- 
District Fixtures be postponed for Ihe duration of tlie War. 

(h) Scientific Officer .—The Meeting was informed that Mr. Manning 
will most probably be making a stay in the District from the 10th August 
and directly this is confirmed, members will be duly advised. 

(c) Honorary Secretary .—Owing to the probability of Mr. W. F. 
Anderson being called for Military Service iii near future, the Meet¬ 
ing approved with appreciation Mr. \V. F. Inman's combining the Offices 
of C'hairman and Honorary Secretary as a tempoi-ary measure if and 
when Mr. Anderson has to report foi- duty. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to members of the 
Peermade Club for the use of the premises, the Meeting was declare<l 
closed. 

F. INMAN, W. F. ANDERSON, 

Chairman. Honorary Secretary. 


COORG 

Mlimtes of an Extraordinary Qenoral Meeting of the Coorg Planters* Association 
held In the Bamboo Club, Pollibetta, on Thursday, 25th July, 1940, 

at 11-15 p.m. 

Present. 

Mr. G. Scotland, b.sc. (Chairman), Diwan Bahadur K. Chengappa, 
B.A., Rao Bahadur M. S, Mandannai Khan Sahib A. Abdul Rahaman 
Khan, Messrs. J. F. Mackintosh, m.(\, Tver Bull, M.L.C., J. Murphy, 
J. O. F. Maurice, G. M. Brarneld, W. A. F. Bracken, R. W. J. Egerton, 
S. S. B. Ball, J. Aird. A. C. Thimiah, C. N. Suhrainanian. P. R. T. 
Punja and C. L. J. Humphreys (Honorary Secretary). 

Visitors. —J. W. Pritchard, Esq., I.C.S., Chief (Commissioner of Coorg, 
Mr. M. S. Rangaswamy, b.a., (Jiief Forest Officer of Coorg. 

Before commencing the busiru'ss the Chairman congratulated Rao 
Bahadur M. S. Mandanna and Khan Sahib Abdul Rahaman Khan on 
their recent honours. He also congratulated Mr. J. W. Pritchard on his 
elevation to the post of Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

Notice calling the meeting. —This, having been previously circulated, 
was taken as read. ^ 

Minutes. —^The Minutes of the Annual General Meeting held on the 
26th April 1940, having been published in the Planters' Chronicle, the 
Honorary Secretary read the In Committee items. They were then con¬ 
firmed and signed* 
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Arising ovf of the Minnies ,— 

(a) Coffee Loan ,—The Honorary Secretary read a letter dated the 
3rd May 1940 from the Commissioner of Coorg in which it was stated 
that final orders from the Government of India had not yet been received 
on the memorandum submitted to the local Government by the 
Assoc.iation. 

Jn another loiter from the (Commissioner of Coorg dated 18th May 
1940 the Association was asked to nominate one European and one Indian 
planter to serve on the (^offee Loan Advisory (Committee. It was stated 
that as the matter was urgent the (Committ(*e had appointed Mr. G. Scot¬ 
land and Khan Sahib Abdul Raharnan Khan. The meeting confirmed the 
Committee’s action. 

Post of Civil Surgeon, Mercara ,—Tlie Honorary Secretary read the 
Minutes of the Joint Extraordinary General Meeting of the Coorg Planters* 
Association and the European Association ((\)org Circle) which was held 
on the !26th April 1940 to consider the above matter. Mr. J. O. F. 
Maurice ciupiired what progress had been made by the special Sub- 
Committee appointed at the meeting. Mr. J. Aird who represented the 
Sub-(x)mmittee, asked that the mattei* be left for discussion at the 
European Association General Meeting. 

IJ.P,A.S.I,— 

(a) Appointment of Delegate .—^The meeting appointed Mr. G. Scot¬ 
land us the C.P.A. Representative to the forthcoming TT.P.A.S.T. Meet¬ 
ings. Mr. Ivor Bull and Mr. C. L. J. Humphreys would also he 
attending and the Chairman asked members to make out their proxies 
in favour of one of them. 

(h) Cardamom Suh-Committee ,—^Tlie Honorary Secretary read a 
letter from the U.P.A.S.L dated IBth July 1940 which asked for the 
appointment of a representative from Coorg on the new (kirdamom Sub- 
Committee. It suggested that as Mr. Ivor Bull and Mr. C. L. J. 
Humphreys were the Coorg representatives on the U.P.A.S.T. one of them 
should be appointed to the new Sub-Committee so that travelling expenses 
could be cut to a minimum. Mr. Bull’s name had, therefore, been sug¬ 
gested by the (Committee and the Chairman asked that it be confirmed. 
Mr. G. M. Brameld, however, proposed that Diwan Bahadur K. Chengappa, 
as the largest cardamom grower in Coorg, be appointed instead, and this 
was seconded by Rao Bahadur M. S. Mandanna and carried unanimously. 

(c) Cardamom Survey .—A letter from the U.P.A.S.T. on this subject 
was read and Mr. Ivor Bull explained the position. 

(d) S,1,P,B. Fund Rtiles Nos. 8 and 22.—Read and recorded circulars 
from the U.P.A.S.T. dated 8th May and 3rd June 1940. 

(e) S.I.P.B, Fund Appeal ,—^The Chairman stated that the S.I.P.B. 
Fund subscribers had already received a circular asking for contributions 
to a special appeal. An anonymous member had promised Rs. 15,000 
to the Fund if other members would make up a similar amount. He 
therefore appealed to all members present to contribute as liberally as 
possible. 


Labour Department ,— 

(a) Delegate and Eepresentative.r^The Chairman informed the meet¬ 
ing that Mr. Ivor Bull and Mr. C. L. J. Humphreys would be attending 
the fcwtheoming Labour Department meetings in Coonoor. He asked sub* 
to send their proxies to one nr other of them. Mr. Humphrejrl 
i||!S asked to oQAtinue on the Control Committee for next year, 
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(6) Three-Year (Tuarantec. —After some discussion subscribers to the 
Department asked tlieir rejn’esentatives to press for a year to year mem¬ 
bership for coffee Bubsc5ribers. TJiey did not feel in present circumstances 
that those subscribers were in a j>osition to ^ive a three-year guarantee. 
Subscribers piesent all f)ronilsed to join for 1941-42. 

CorrcsporKlence and anij other husinesH .— 

(a) Agricultural Provincial Admeorg Commiitvc. —A letter dated 18th 
June 1940 was read from the (■ommissione.r of Coorg, It recpiested the 
Association to nominate a representative on the above Committee. A 
discussion took ))lace which resulted in tlie confirmation of the Committee’s 
noxnination of Mr. C. L. d. Humphreys as the Association *s representative. 

(h) Motor VcliiclcH Taxation, —The (■hairman stated that the Govern- 
irient had accepted tlie Association*s recommendation that the taxation 
on private estate haries should not be increased. A notification to this 
effect had already appeared in the Coorg Gazette. 

(c) Mercara Treasury. —Mr. Ivor Bull complained of the lute opening 
of the Mercara Treasuiy on Fridays. He said that it caused consider¬ 
able inconvenience to members who had long distances to travel. The 
Henorary Secretary was instructed to ask the (’hief Commissioner of Coorg 
that in futures the Treasuiw be opened at 11 a.m. on Fridays as on other 
days of the w^eek. 

(d) Late arrival of Mail Bus at BoUibeita J^ost Office. —The Honorary 
Secretary read a letter on this subject from the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Mysore. As it stated that the present contractor w^ould be changed 
at the beginning of August, it was considered unnecessary to take any 
further action. 

(e) (Joffec Hush. —A letter from the Commissioner of Coorg dated 
9th May 1940 stated that the rules under the Coffee Husk Act had not 
yet been drawn up. The Cdiief Commissioner informed the meeting that 
they w^ould shortly be published in tjie (^oorg Gazette and that the Associ¬ 
ation would then be able to make any comments it wished before they 
came into force. 

(/) Sale of Timber for War Purposes. —After an introduction by the 
Chairman, Mr. Kungaswumy ly’er, Chief Forest Ofiicer of Coorg, informed 
the meeting that there had been enquiries for the supply of timber for 
War purposes. The Coorg Government had only been able to supply 
half of one order for Rosewood and Honne. Another 5,000 c. ft. of 
each was still requircMl and Mr. Raiigaswamy Iyer wondered whether the 
supply of this amount w^ould interest members of the Coorg Planters’ 
Association. The present prices wore Re. 1-12-0 per e. ft. for Honne 
and Rs. 2 per c. ft. for Rosewood. The minimum girth required was 
4'i ft. He produced copies of specifications and the Honorary Secretary 
agreed to circulate these to all members with a request that those in¬ 
terested should communicate direct with Mr. Raiigaswamy Iyer. The 
Chairman thanked the Chief Forest Ofiicer for his kindness in attending 
the meeting. 

(g) Marketing of Coffee, —Mr. Ivor Bull informed the meeting that a 
scheme for the re-organisation of the marketing of India eottee was 
under consideration. He gave a short i-^sum^ of the scheme which he 
hoped would be in operation before the coming crop season. 

There being no further business the meeting terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Chair. 

G. SCOTLAND, " C, L. J. HUMPHREYS, 

, Hmorary Secretary, 
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WYNAAD 

Minutes of a meeting of the Wynaad Planters’ Association held at tlie 
Meppadi Club* on Wednesday* 24th July* 1940, at 3-30 p.m. 

Present, 

Messrs. J. A. (jwvnne (Chairman arid Hon. Secretary)^ 1. W. Fin- 
layson, B. D. Darkin, B. VV. M. Hay, C. E. A. Ewart, E. E. Peuctjiey, 
H. S. Lake and P. A. Naylor. 

Tlie Notice calling the meeting was read. 

The Minutes of the last meeting having been published in the 
Planters* Chronicle v\cre taken as read and confirmed. 

The following itenis arising out of the Minutes of the last meeting 
were recorded: — 

That the Deposit Receipt for Rs. 1,0(K) with the ('bartered Bank of 
India, Australia & China, in safe custody with Messrs. Peirce, Leslie k 
Co., Ltd., (hdicut, had been renewed at the rate of 2% per annum. 

That the Budget of tlie Me]:padi Branch of the Ross Institute having 
been reduced from 2 as. to 1.(15 as. per acre by the exclusion of the 
estimate for an assistant Entomologist was due for eonfirmal^n. This 
was duly proposed from the C-hair and carried unanimously. 

Dclcyate to the Annual General Meeting of the IJ,P.A,S,L —The 
C'hairman intimated that as he could not attend the meeting as Delegate 
he had asked Mr. Naylor to represent the Association winch he had kindly 
consented to do. 

This was unanimously approved. 

Calicut-Ootacarnund Road .—The resolution of the Nilgiri-Wynaad 
P.A. that the P.W.D. take over the Ootacamund-Gudalur-CJholudi section 
of this road was considered in conjunction with the composition of the 
proposed deputation to Government. The meeting agreed to leave the 
point at issue to the delegate in consultation with the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, U.P.A.B.I. 

V ayitri-Manantoddy Road ,—The District Board Engineer having 
advised that the work on the bridges and culverts on this road had been 
taken on hand from the Tharavanna side, Mr. Naylor drew^ attention to 
this emphasising that by doing so the available funds Were not being 
utilised on the more important section lying betw^een Vayitri and Achoor, 
mile 1 to mile 5-1, which section carries the heavy traffic during the wet 
weather and therefore where the bridges and culverts require most atten¬ 
tion. The meeting decided to again approach the Engineer and press for 
the work being done on this section. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. 

J. A. GWYNNE, 

^ Chairman and Hon, Secretary, 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The upproxlmate current prices iu Kottayain on 17th August were: — 
Bubber, including export licenses ... 55.00 cents a lb. 
IS^bber Export Quota ... 7.80 cents a lb. • 

»: • Tst quality rubber alone ... ... SO.QO'oeQtB » lb. 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 

{Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers* Association Reports,) 

HiiieH Non. \) aiul 10 were held on ]3tli, iOth and ’iOtli Aiigual 1040. 


DESCRIPTION 

i Season 1940-41 

L 

Average 
to date 

Average bu saine 
date 

j Sale 

1 No. 9 

! 

Sale 1 
No. 10 1 

1 

In 

1939 

In 

1938 

i 


As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Rights 

12 7 

12 7 ' 

11 9 

10 5 

9 9 

For Internal Consumption : — 






Leaf Teas 

. ; 4 0 

3 11 

3 11 

4 2 

4 0 

Dusts 

4 7 

4 8 

4 10 

4 3 

4 2 

Green Teas 

7 0 

7 0 

6 8 

5 2 

... • 


RUBBER. —London Knbber ou Augiiut 20, 1^140, 12 11/16d. 


The Colombo Market 


{Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association,] 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


South Indian Tea 

Sales on 
Ang, 13 & 20, 
1040 

Maiioov ... ... 50 

Singara ... ... 73 

A^agavurrai ... ... 07 


RunDER 

Sale on 
Aug. 15,1940 

Ribbed Sjiioked Hhee<. ... 55^ 

Contract Crepe ... 51^ 

Mottled Rrown Latex Crepe 47 to .50^ 
Brown Scrap Crepe ... 4b 


The Madras Market 


Current on 'i\Hh August^ 1940. 

We regret to have to report that t.bc market has again aliowJi little activity. 
There has been more interest shown in planting shares but with unfortunately vei 7 
poor results and the volume pf business still remains negligible. Government securities 
have been very steady to firm and this bas been in keeping with the British sterling 
securities in London. 3i% Pai^r whuh receded a fortnight ago behnv Rs. 89 has 
reoov^er^ again and after touching Rs. 90 is now qimti/ig at Rs. 89-12 as. Most of 
the other loans show' substantial gains an<l 4% 60/70 is now over R.s. 105. 

RubheT,*--’Tho mairket for the comiiKHlity on the Spot price has fallen back by 
nearly Id. and is l^at quot^ at I2jrf. buyers, 12gd. sellers. The price in India has 
naturally fallen in some measure in keeping with the London pri(‘e and uncouponed 
is nowr quot^ at 46 ppnts and the Quota coupon at 8 cents. The share market has 
been rather brighter following on the reports and rumours of the companies making 
good progress miring their present financial year, Coirhin Malabars have announced 
the hrst interim divided , of 5% Cor the year 1^0/41 and this has come some 5 or 
6 months earlier than the interim is usually announced, and this has encouraged 
market* expectations for better results during the current year. Today news was 
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received of the at^ouncement of the dividend of 7^% eoinimred witli (ii% 

last year. BuHiuess has been reported in Cocdiin Malabars at around Bs. i\ ex dividend 
with the preference at Bh. 00-2 as, Thirumbadis have received a fresh interest and 
business has been reported at Be. 14) as. ^ith possible buyers at Be. 1-7 as. Midlands 
continue to change liand.s at around Bs. 4 or just under. Interest was shown in 
Kalpettas up to Bs. 15-7 as. and Velliainuttams found buyers at Be. 15-4 as. Travan(x»re 
Bubbers have been recorded at Bs. 5-H as. and Bs. 5-10 as. with Tropicals at Ks. 14-4 as. 
ex dividend. Business was seen in Matialurs at Bs. 2-16 as. and Peninsular Plantations 
at up to Bs. 3-2 as. Malankara Bubbers announced a final dividend of 6% for the 
yeir Hist March 1040 compared with 3^% for 1089. An announcement of interest in 
New York during the period inuler review w'as that the reserves of rubber stocks for 
Ntttioiial Defence purposes weic to be raised by 180»0(X) tons to over 400,000 during 
1041 at prices ranging from 17 to IHl per lb. P.O.B. 18 American dollar cents P.O.B. 
(presuniablj the port of shipment from the cx)untry t)f export) is the ecpdvalent of 
about O'jI as. per lb. These purchases are to be in addition to Die 150,0(X> tons already 

agreed upon and to nhieli must be added H5,(K)0 tons to be purchased under barter 

scheme with the British Goveriiinent. 

Teas. —The price in Colombo has again shown a siibwiantial advance and the High 

grown on the jeport at llie last sales fetched Be. 1-11 cents and Mediiini at 80 cents 

compared with 02 cents and 75 cems in our last rej:K)rt. Dividends have been announce<l 
for Haileybiiria witli a 5% final making 20% for the year compared with 15% for 
the last year. United Nilgirin liav<* announced a interim for the year ending 

30lh Bepiember 1040 which is tlic same as last year. Xalasas 1 as. per share or 2^% 
for 1940 which is the first dividt'iid since 1027, when 5% was paid. The number of 
transactions in the share market have, unfortunately, been very few, I'eriakaramalais 
have found buyers at Es. lfl-4 as. and Oheinbra I’eaks continue to change bands at 
around Bs. 3 cum dividend. Highland Protliice were reported at Bs. 21 ami Fxingfords 
had business between Bs. t» and Rs. t>-4 as. V^ellamalais bail buyers at Bs. 10 and 
better with no sellers. Kalasas bad a transaction at Bs. 0 and Oiichterloney Valley 
debentures once more (‘hanged bands at Bs. 102. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


Augvjtt 4, 1040 io August 17, 1040— {Ivvlu^'iivr) 

{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 

' First 
week 

s« 

GO 

5 

2 r-l 

ci4 a 

i 

1 

"S 

o 

H 

Stations 

First 

week 

1- 
g ..id 

Q <y 

O 0) 

0) > 

OQ " 

94 1 

23 

Total 

2. Kalthuritty ... 

4*31 

111 

74*42 

87-?4 

25. Eotagiri 

0*99 

0*98 

27*59 

29*56 

3. Kallar B’dge 

4*78 


88'93 


Ootacamund... 

1*62 

2*12 

26*47 

30-21 

4. Koney 

2-79 

9*19 

76-94 

88*92 

*27. Yercaud 

2*65 

1-34 

30*89 

34*88 

B. Twyford ... 

14*71 

24*42 

1S8-47 

197*60 

30. Devarshola 





9. Pettimudi ... 

13 48 

25*22 

22.3*07 

258*77 

T.E.S. ... 

3-21 

5*73 

45*83 

54*77 

10. Kalaar 

1134 

21*99 

158*48 

191*81 

81. Calicut 

4-16 

12*15 

83*43 

99*74 

11. Chittavurrai... 

1*13 

1'49 

33-13 

35*75 

82. Kuttiyadi ... 

6*82 

15*84 

79*84 

102*50 

12. Bodi’kanur...! 

HHH 

... 

10-06 

10*06 

38. Vayitri ...| 

5*04 

13*48 

111*04 

129*56 

13. Cochin 


12*94 

77-17! 


84. Manantoddi.*. 

2*93 

11*99 

73*96 

W-88 

14. Mooply 


16*46 

83-31 

iiiiwk 

85. Bilgiris 

4*08 

1*38 

36*80 

42-» 

15. Pachaimallai 

5*99 

9*91 


illt-g!]: 

88. Polubetta ... 

1*71 

5*52 

45*15 

52-ffi 

16. Mudis 

7*63 

15*82 

131*75 

155*21 

39. Ooovercolly ... 

1*47 

N.R. 

52*07 

53-fl 

17. POLLACHI ... 

0*30 

3*28 

19*92 


41. Kadamane ... 

6*97 

25*03 

159*27 

l91-» 

18. Bopeway 





48. Mertbisub’gey 

2*86 

13-82 

78*12 

94-te 

Waterfall ... 

0*93 

7*94 

51*46 

60-331 

45. Balebonnur... 

3*15 

13*19 

75*45 

BQ-W 

21. Kerala Estate 

4*76 

9:89 

117*75 

132-41 

46. Manoalobb... 

13*05 

20-30 

80*45 

ns-w 

22. Naduvattam 

3'92 

9*64 

65*75 

79*|1 

47« Haubab 

0*83 

... 

10*^ 

Jl'l 

24. Coouoor 

1-40 


24-28 

26*41 







N.B. - No Beceived. 
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EDITORIAL 

Sir Ram<i.swanii Miidaliar, the Member of t]ie (Wernor-Geiieral’.s 
Executive Council for Commerce and Labour, has convened a conference 
of rejiresentatives of the Governments of Mysore, jVfadra.s, Coorg, Travan- 
core and Cochin, Planters’ Associations, and shippers, traders and curers, 
to meet on the ISth of September 1940 in order to <liscuss proposals for 
the * war-time control of the production and marketing of coffee’. It is 
hoped that the conference will be able to agree upon suitable measures 
to assist the coffee industry. Owing to the number of adminis-trations 
and interests concerned, it is a unique opportunity of which, w’c hope, 
full advantage will be taken. 

* * * * * * 

Acknowledgment has been received from the St. Ouiistan’s All-India 
Committee for contributions made to the St. Dunstaii's P\md by tlie 
U.P.A.S.I. War Fund. The appeal launched l)y Sir Clutha Mackenzie 
in April last has been remarkably successful and aheady i’27,<K)0 have 
been despatched to London. A recent cable received from Sii* Ian Fraser 
indicates that the number of w'ur-blinded is increasing. 

* * * * * * . 

At the last Annual Conference of the U.P.A.S.I. one of the few reso¬ 
lutions which was passed (allied the attention of tht‘ Government of 
Madras to the steady deterioration in the Choladi-Gudalur section of the 
Ootaoamund-Calicut Trunk Bead and asked that it should be placed under 
the P.W.D. The Government has now replied to the effect that the sug¬ 
gestion as to the P.W.D. taking over the road cannot at present be com¬ 
plied with, but that steps are being taken to repair the bad stretches of 
the road at an early date. This is not particularly satisfactory, but better 
than nothing. 

* * . .. * * * * 

The President has received a letter from the Military {Secretary of 
H.E. The Viceroy expres'sing His Excellency’s thanks to the members 
of the U.P.A.S.I. for the lunch which they gave in his honour at the 
Ootac^mid Club <m 4th August, 
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PLANTERS ON MILITARY SERVICE 

The following is a list of persons connected with the planting corn- 
niuJiity wlio have been called to military service after reference to the 
National Service Advisory Conmiittee since the last list was published in 
the issue dated 3rd August. This list does not include members of the 
A.I.B.O. or Naval Reserve who have been called up direct or any others 
wlio may have joined the Biitish Army or any otlier form of National 
Service direct without reference to the National Service Advisory Com¬ 
mittee : — 


Nafne 

Acaster, A. G. 

Allen, R. H. C. 

Arbuckle, K. H. V. 
Baker, R. G. A. 
Blakeney, T. S. 

Body, J. U. 

Bucknall, B. S. 

Cottrell, N. 

Cardale, T. D. 

Caldwell, J. F. 

Campbell, P. D. J. 
Champion-Jones, R. N. 
Cooke, G. A. 

Cox, J. A. 

Darkin, R. B. 
Daavers-Davy, C. E. 
Davis, P. W. 

Egerton, J. 

Elliott, G. G. 

Elliott, J. B. 

French. P. T. 

Gosselin, Major H. de V, 

Green, P. B. 

Haywood, J. W. 

Heron, S. 


Henshaw, J. R. 
Hunnisette, D. S. 
Hutchinson, T. C. 

Jones, W. T. 

Lee, C. F. M. 
Leslie, C. J. 
Merson, D. T. 

Murphy, J. F. 
Radford, F. F. 
Ratcliffe, F. A. G. 

Ricketts, C. E. 
Ross, A. M. 
Sewell, V. E. 

Slayter, J. N. B. 
Stewart, C. 

Taylor, E. H. 
Thorpe, R. W. 

Traffbrd, J. B. 

Wlndle, P. St. M. 
Wilw, A. G. 


Address 

... ‘ Glenview', Coonoor Post, Nilgiris. 

... C/o K.D.H.P. Co., Ltd,, Travancore. 

... Tea Estates India Ltd. 

... Valley End Estate, Mundakayara, Travancore. 

... Monica Estate, Valparai P.O., S. India. 

... Arnakal Estate, Vandiperiyar P.O., Travancore. 

... Peramboo Colly, Chethalli, Coorg. 

... Lower Paralai Estate, Ij^erpadi P.O., Pollacbi 
(R. &S.J.C.). 

... Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation Ltd. 

... Travancore Tea Estates Ltd. 

... Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation Ltd. 

... Naduar Estate, Valparai P.O. 

... MunjamuUay Estate, Vandiperiyar P.O. 

... Alleppey, Travancore, 

... Sheikalmudi Estate, Hardypet P.O., Annamallais. 

... Kairbetta Estate, Kotagiri, Nilgiris. 

... Chamraj Estate, Katary P.O., Nilgiris. 

... Jumboor Estate, Coorg. 

... High Forest Estate, Mudis. 

... C/o Bay ley & Brock, Kotagiri, Nilgiris. 

... Velonie Estate, Valparai P.O. (K.D.H.P.). 

... Di*uiLiella Estate, Springfield P.O., Nilgiris (Saracen 
Head Tea Co.). 

... Thiashola Estate, Kilkundah P.O., Nilgiris (Tea Estates 
Ltd.). 

... C/o T. Stanes & Co., Ltd., Coimbatore. 

... The English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 

... Mudis P.O., Pollachi, Coimbatore (Bombay Burmah). 

... C/o Darragh Smail & Co., Ltd., Alleppey. 

... The English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 

... The English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 

... C/o K.D.H.P. Co., Ltd., Muanar, Travancore. 

... Cloudland Estate, Uthamapalayam P.O. 

... Caroline Estate, Mango Range P.O., Nilgiris 
(E.&SJ.C.). 

... Marvahulia Estate, Kotagiri P.O., Nilgiris. 

... Chokanad, Muanar P.O., Travancore (K.D.H.P.). 

... Hosergooda Estate, Saklaspur, Hassan P.O., Mysore 
State. 

... U.P.A.S.L, Coonoor. 

... C/o Harrison and Crosfield Ltd., Cochin. 

... The English and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 

The Kanah Devnn Hill Produce Co., Ltd, 

... The Englii^ and Scottish Joint Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, 

... Poonmudi Estate, Kallar Bridge P.O., Travancore. 
Stanmore Estate, Valparai P.O., Coimbatore (Tea 
Estates)^.. , 

... Ediwana Sstate, Nilambur P.O., S« Malabar (Peiroei 
Leslie).;"' ■ 

... Peirce, Leifie Ip Co., Ltd., Cochin. ~ 

... Mudis P.O^ 4iMMaallala {Bombay Burmah 
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COFFEE PRICE CONTROL 

VmHihh AppHvation of Austratian Butter Marlceiin^ Experience 
[Spvcialiy contrib aied) 

Tin* infonnaiion covering Australian Butter Marketing on which ilhs 
article! is based has been obtained from the Australian Infonnation BuU 
Ictin, Industries Series A No. H revised to dune 19B9. 

JXiring tile period 19*24-25—19d7-d8 tlie Australian production of 
butter has varied between 112,737 tons and 209,410 tons. During the 

same peiiod the percentage tjxported has varied between 30 and 56%. The 
annual production is very largely dependent upon climatic conditions, but 
the Industry has grown rajxlily during the pmiod mentioned, and the 
internal consumption has risen steadily. 

fu 1924 the then Commonwealth (iov(‘rnment at the request of the 
Dairying Industry introduccxl legislation under the title of the Dairy 
Produce Kxport ('ontrol Act to provide for the- oivhn-ly Overseas marketing 
of Butter and Cheese. In accordance with tlu! Act a ]X)11 of producers 
was taken and, as the majority was in favour, tlu‘. k'gislation was brought 
into o])eration. CiKh'r tiu' Dairy Prodiurers Export Control Act, 1924 

('Xf»ort was (controlled by the Dairy J'rodnc(‘ (.’ontrol Hoard which wahi 

constituted und(*r tla* Act. 

In 192*5 Australian Hiitt<‘r producers in common with otlna* primary 
produifcrs found th(mis(‘lves subject to disahilili(‘s caused by thf* Tariff 
Policy, and in onhn* to obtain for Dairy b'arua'is a r(‘tuni mon* in kc<'])ing 
w'ith Australian living conditions than could la! obtaiiu'd by ac(‘(*pting 
London jiarity prices, a scheme known as tlie ‘Patterson Plan' was 

introduced and Ix^gan operation on 1st *rainiary 19*2(). 

Apparently the Dairy Prodiate Control Boaixl cionstit ut(‘d under the 
Dairy Produce Export Control Act 1924 found it impossible to raisin the 
average prices obtained in the internal and export markt'ts to an extent 
which gave producers an economic return, and ])resumably at that time 
the Australian (loveinment was not prejaired to emad legislation which 
would have the effect of maintaining internal piices at well abovT (*xporf 
prices. The ‘Patterson Plan’ was a voluntary one stibject to no legis¬ 
lative enactineiit and was administered by a CommitUx* designated the 
Australian Stabilisation C’ominiitee, 

Tlie theory of tlie ‘Patterson Plan’ was simple. Producei’s of Butter 
)mid a levy on the quantity prodiujed and the funds so obtained wer(‘ use^l 
to pay a bonus on exports. The local price being dependent on export 
rates, this bonus on export meant that an equivalent rise antornatically 
took place in the local market. Ai the time of the institution of the 
Plan the quantity exported w as approximately om*-third of I he produc¬ 
tion, Tlierefore a levy of 1 penny per pound on all Butter produced 
provided a bonus of B pence per jiound on BuMei* exported, the local 
price being thereby raised by 3 pcmcc |>er pound on two-thiixls of the 
production, the gain to the manufacturer being 2 jieiice per iiound on 
his total production. 

It is estimated that the ‘Patterson Plan' meant an increased return 
to the Dfidry .Farmers of Australia of approximately i‘2,250,000 per annum. 

Ifr 1^9^ the ‘Patterson Plan' had to be abandoned in favour of the 
Coimnoirwfealfh Mce Equalisation Plan, whicli was sup|>orted‘by Comple- 
tnentary State and Commonwealth legislation providing for compulsory 
exptirt"'a* d^finiBd'of production; The abandonment of the 
farottgh^^ about by the serious drop in prices in the United King- 
dotn tiad'tlib increasfeg tendency for certain manufacturers to refrain: from 
seK^aH thOir'butter on this local market without paying 
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any voluntary levy. Thus the Plaiii appears to have failed on account of 
its voluntary basis. 

The extent to which the operation and success of the 'Patterson Plan’ 
during the period 1926-34 was dependent upon tlie butter export control 
exercised by the Dairy Produce Control Board established in 1924 is 
not made clear by the information available, but the fact that the 'Patter¬ 
son Plan' was introduced as a voluntary measure in 1926 following the 
setting up of the Dairy Produce Control Board in 1924 indicates that 
the powers of export control of the Dairy Produce Control Board were 
insufficient to enable them to bring about the rise in the average of the 
domestic and export prices which w^as necessary for the wellbeing of the 
Australian Dairying Industry. 

The simplicity of the ‘Patterson Plan* and its successful operation 
in Australia in respect of Butter over a period of eight years encourages 
the examination of the possible application of a similar scheme to the 
Indian Coffee Industry in order to meet the situation wdnch has arisen 
as a result of the loss of India's chief Coffee Export Markets. 

Butt(u* is produced in all the States of the Commonw^ealth, but the 
great bulk of llie production comes from tJiree States, the States of New 
South Wales, Victoria and Queensland producing 00% of the total. In 
1936-37 there, were 414 Blitter Factories in the Commonwealth. The dis- 
tribut/ion of the- Australian Butter Industry is therefore not very dissi¬ 
milar from the ilistribution of the Coffee Industry in India. As in the 
case of coffee tlie total production is subject to large siaisonal variations, 
but in addition Australia during the past 15 years lias had to deal with 
a considerable increase in total production against a comparatively small 
increase in internal consumption. The most important difference between 
the Butter Industry and the Coffee Industry from a marketing point of 
view is the seasonal character of the Coffee crop which comes on to 
the market during a period of say five months, w^hilst Butter is produced 
throughout the year with presumably very considerable variations within 
the year. This is probably not a very important* distinction betwanm 
Butter and Coffee, as it must be very largely off-set by the perishable 
character of Butter and the expensive cold storage facilities required to 
carry stocks. 

It is estimated that on the basis of an average crop the internal 
coffee consumption of India is about half the total production. Therefore 
applying the ‘Patterson Plan’ to Coffee, a levy on producers of Coffee of 
lls. 5 per cw^t. would make it possible to pay an export bonus on all 
Coffee shipped to foreign markets of Bs. 10 per cwt. assuming that the 
cost of enforcing the scheme was neglible. As is showui by the experience 
of the operation of the ‘Patterson Plan’ with respect to Butter in Ausr 
tralia, the export bonus of Bs, 10 per cwt. would have the effect of 
automatically maintaining the internal price at Bs. 10 per cwt. over 
the export parity, and as all prices must sink to export parity in the 
absence of any control the average price realised by producers must 
rise by Bs. 6 per cwt.—i.e. Bs. 10 less the cess of Bs. 5—as a conse- 
quence of the payment of an export bonus -of Bs. 10 per cwt. 

. On the basis of an average crop of 16,000 tons the increase^ I’eturn 
io growers produced by the paymimt of an export bonus of Bg, 10 per 
cwt. paid out of proceeds of a cess on total production of Bs, 5 per cyrk 
would amount to Bs. 15,00,000 per year. 

The position of the Coffee B^pgtry in India makes it quite ii^P0#r 
cable to contemplate the possibility of applying the 'Paiteri^ii - te 
l^e Indian Coffee Industry on a v^untary basis. The application ^ 
the Indian Coffee Indus^ wpvW neoessik^^ 
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which a cess on all producers could be enforced, and the creation of 
simple machinery through which the export bonus could be paid. 

The necessary legislation might take the form of prohibiting the 
sale of Coffee by growers other than under licence. The licences might 
be issued by the Governments concerned in the form of coupons at the 
price per cwt. fixed from time to iime, probably yearly, by the Conirol 
Board created by the legislation. The legislation would make it an 
offence for any person other than ti grower, or registered Curer as a 
grower’s agent, to hold any stock of coffee exceeding say one cwt. not 
covered by coupons. The coupons would pass from seller to buyer and 
in the case of cofFet' shipped would eventually bo surrendered to the 
Customs who would issue a title lo payment of expoit bonus. Tn the 
case of (toffee shipped by grow<'rs the grov'ers would I’oquire to produce 
('oupons for delivery to (hisloms at the time of sliipincid. This method 
of (jolleciing the cess from producers would not be absolutely wat(‘rtigh1 
as coupons would in course of time be liberated by consumption in India 
and uiighi be re-used. No re dly satisfactory method of dealing with this 
difticully has been suggested, but it might be controlled to some extent 
l)y tlie dating of coupons and there is the further possibility of prohibit¬ 
ing the possession of coupons in excess of coffee stocks held. 

The legislation would also have to provide for the increase in Cus¬ 
toms duty on all coffee, inchiding re-imported Indian coffee, to the rate, 
of the export bonus. This increased Customs duty would have to apply 
to coffee from Burma. 

COFFEE RESEARCH IN TANGANYIKA 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Coffee Research and Experimonl. 
Station, Lyamungu, 19B8, contains much of interest to South Indian 
j)Iunter8 and offers some illuminating contrasts with uoik in progress at 
Balebonnur. It is true that the annual report, mueli beloved of govern- 
menis and other institutions, is not a very satisfactory medium for report¬ 
ing scientific work, since the greater part of it is planned over much 
longer periods of time, and the annual report provides a very unsatis¬ 
factory fragment of the story. It is necessary to follow such reports over 
a period of years to give a true picture of the progress made. 

This report covers work conducted under five main heads,—the im¬ 
provement of plant material, tlie improvement of growing conditions, vege¬ 
tative propagation, soil investigations, plant pathology and entomology. 
Field experimental work under all these sections is carried out both at 
the experiment station and by means of co-operative experiments and 
recordings on private estates. The latter method has been developed to 
a much higher degree than has been the case in India, and after allow¬ 
ance has been made for the difficulties involved, it has proved extremely 
valuable. It has shown that there is no reason why experiments laid out 
on private estates should not be statistically sound, provided the lay out 
is not too complex, and sufficient assistance can he provided for recording. 
It is to be hoped that this type of work may he extended in India, at 
least when conditions become more normal again. A beginning has been 
made on a more satisfactory basis than in the past, in the co-operative 
experiments liSiia out in connection with the Imperial Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research Scheme on Coffee Quality. 

As in India, great emphasis is placed on the importance of improving 
plant material, and this report records the completion of the first stage 
in tMs improVemenWthe selection of 5 coffee trees which have given a 
regaiaY;«imua! yield of approximately 1 ton of clean coffee of good quality^ 
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per acre for five years. These five trees represent the best of a large 
number of trees originally selected and recorded. The next stage involves 
the testing of seedling progeny of these five selections and this has been 
commenced by the laying down of carefully designed field experiments in 
different coffee areas. At the same time, these trees are being propagated 
by vegetative methods. ^ 

It is interesting to note that ip Tanganyika, it has been possible to 
base selection primarily on yield. Over large areas in B. India, on the 
other liand, it is evident that yield is largely determined by Leaf Disease 
susceptibility and it has been necessary io select primarily for disease 
resistance. This lias involved raiher different lines of approach from those 
found suiiable in Tanganyika. Of course, ihe final aim is identif^al, but 
the limiting factors are different in ihe two countries. In both cases, the 
W'ork has involved tlie examination of large numbers of plants and ihe 
gradual eliniinalion of tlie less suitable until work is concentrated on only 
a few outstanding trees. In Tanganyika five higli yielding trees, satis¬ 
factory in othc'r respects, provide material for furtlier work. At Bale- 
honnur, four trees showing a high degree of disease resistance provide our 
main material for further work. 

Very substantial progress is recorded in connection with the rooting 
of cuttings and the results undotibtedly afford considerable promise for 
the future. 

Much of the work under improvement of growing conditions is of 
interest to S. India. In a country like India, where coffee growing is a 
relatively old industry, many methods are a(u*epted as having stood tl)e 
test of experience, so that experiment is regarded as superfluous. It is 
good io be reminded by work in other countries that old established 
practices are worthy of critical test by the more vigorous methods of 
modern agricniltural rese>arch. This is provided by the work here recorded 
on planting metliods, cultivation and shade. Special attention must be 
drawn to the very striking results shown by mulching. In no other ex¬ 
periment, of which results arc recorded, is there anything like the effects 
sh(»wn by this work. There is a very obvious need for more extensive work 
in India along a number of lines being followed in Tanganyika. 

The section on plant pathology contains an account of work on ihe 
(’.ontrol of Hemileia mstatrix under Tanganyika conditions, with full 
strength and half strength Bordeaux mixture and with copper oxide pre¬ 
parations. The results, as far as they go, favour Bordeaux mixture.. 

It is only the entomological section that w^e find little of direct 
practical interest to S, Indian planters. The pests studied—Leaf-miners, 
Antestia and Thrips—either do not occur or do not reach the status of 

pests in this country. At the same time, there are a number of points 

of teolmical interest, especially with regard to methods of approach to 
problems of insect populations. 

In conclusion, is of interest to compare the expenditure organ¬ 
isation for coffee research in the two tiountries. In Tanganyika, with a 
coffee acreage of some 9(),0('K) acresi the Colonial Development Fund and 
the Agricultural Department providjC approximately £5,000 and the latter 
also lend the services of three Eiaropew Oifficers almost wholly for coffee* 
work which must represent at leasi .i^ further £2,500. The total may be 
taken as roughly equal to one lac rupees. India's treatment of coffee 

research is on a much more meagre; seate. for with double the aaresg^ 

under the crop, the total expenditiii^i fooluding that of the Mysore 
Experiment Station,, the U.i^A.8.L Scientific Department auA the 

Ita^pe^ial Council; of Agmcultural Bsos^ch graat fem the quality 
only to some |^r 

the ot m ^ 
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still cannot be said to be favourable to this country. The number of 
graduate officers directly concerned with coffee research is one less in 
India than in Tanganyika, and the staff available for recording v\’ork is 
much less, judging by the ffgiire for this item in the accounts. It may 
also be mentioned that whereas in Tanganyika, the whole cost is borne 
either by the (Colonial Development Fund or tlie general Agricultural 
Department budget, in India the planter contributes over 25% of the cost 
either by a special cess or by voluntary contribution. It is clear that the 
scientific effort made for this industry in India is not comparable with 
that of Tanganyika, and similar niinurks might be made in relation to 
Kenya and India in this respect. In modern times, when the survival of 
industries depends on high technical efficiency, the situation in this coun¬ 
try cannot be regarded with complacency. 

W. WILSON MAYNE, 
U,P.A.S»L Coffee Scientific Officer, 


SOUTHERN INDIA PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 

The President of the U.P.A.S.I. issued a circular to all members of 
the Southern India Planters’ Benevolent Fund dated 24th June convey¬ 
ing the pleasant information that a gentleman in South India, wdio 
prefers at present to remain anonymous, had offered to give Es. 15,000 
to the Fund on condition that another Rs. 15,0(K) was subscribed by 
others apart from all normal subscriptions and donations. The offer was 
open until the end of 1940, but the donor has most kindly extended the 
date to the Slst of March 1941. lie has intimated however that this is 
final and that unless Rs. 15,000 is subscribed by that date, his owui offer 
falls to the ground. 

This is a most generous offer, and in spite of the many calls on 
members in connection with the war w^e are sure that the condition 
attached to it will be fulfilled by the appointed day. ITp to the present 
subscriptions (promised or paid) have been received amounting to Rs. 5,667 
and a list of subscribers is given below. 

The number of members of the Southern India Planters’ Benevolent 
Fund is at present 369. The amount now to be raised is Rs. 9,333 and 
there is approximately six months in which to raise it. 

It has been pointed out that the accounts of the Fund show* a 
credit balance at the end of the last financial year. This is no doubt 
true. Claims fluctuate, and there have been debit balances in the past. 
It is more than likely that claims on the Fund will increase after the 
war. Indeed the Executive Committee of the U.P.A.S.I. have laid it 
dowm that 25% of all subscriptions and donations to the U.P.A.S.I. War 
Fund are to be set apart for the benefit of the dependants of planters 
who inay need help as a result of service in His‘Majesty’s Armed Forces. 
The Benevolent Fund has a wider application, and in the economic adjust¬ 
ments which will take place as a result of the present struggle, there 
may be many who will fall by the way-side, and thus need its assistance. 
We therefore appeal t6 all members of the Fund and to all others, 
whether individuals, firma or companies, to assistJn raising the remaining 
Rs. by the end of March, and so entitle the Fund to receive t^e 

S^n^ol^s gift now Esv 80,000 will be a splendid addition ,to 

t|i6 r^fii^urc^ of our 
5 
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SubscriptioHs Promised or Paid 


Mr. fe. N. House 
,, T. D. Carclale 
,, R. Walker 
„ R. M. Greig 
H. Gerry 
„ C. W. Hickson 
,, B. Henney 
,, D. A. S laden 
,, R. Fowke 
,, J. A. Gwynre 
,, E. Sydenham-Clarke 
,, W. Watters 
„ K. J. H. Mackenzie 
,, J. S. Youngmaii 
,, D. I. Gardiner 
,, B. D. Darkin 
„ G. H. Waters 
,, J; R. N. Thomson 
,, G. B. Reade 
,, C. L. J. Humphreys 
,, A. G. Maegregor 
,, K. M. Ross 
A. B. Spence 
,, W. A. J. Milner 
,, R. M. Say well 
,, . J. B. Sampson 
,, B. L. Koechlin 
D. S. McIntyre 
,, A. S. Robertson 
„ R.B. Cullen 
„ J.Doig 
,, J. Gray 
R, S. Imray 
. M, W. Mackay 
,, B. H. Francis 
,, B* G. Cameron 
„ R. N. W. Jodrell 
,, N. B. Hartley 
,, W. H. N. Knight 
,, T. W. U. Park 
,, R. M. Hay 
G. C. Jack 
,, P. E. Warne 
,, C. K. Olney 

R. 1. M. Duncan 
W. S. S. Mackay 

,, H. Kirby 
,, P. E. D, Cameron 
,, J. M. Robertson 
,, A. J.E. Steven 

S. G. Speer 

i, C.H.MitcheU 
,, C. R. Jessop 
„ F.N. Betts 
„ R. C. Lake 
,, J. S. Nicholson 
,, H. A. Boas 
,/IvorBuU 
„ UP. Kent 
„ G. Rowson 
B. H. Young 
; j, K. Simpson 
L. Crawford 
"iSr. Scotland 


ks 

A 
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0 

Mr. R. M. Lawson 

20 
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0 

,, F. Hawkings 

20 
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20 

0 

0 

,, R. S. Creed 

20 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

,, J. R. Phillips 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

,, H. R Lindsay 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

,, I. N. James 

20 
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0 

20 

0 

0 

,, H. Watson 

50 

0 
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20 
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0 

,, S. H. Dean 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

,, W.M. Slowan 

10 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

,, N. Johnston 

25 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

P. W. Davis 

20 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

,, 0. J. Egan-Wyer 

10 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

,, F. C. 0*Hara 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

B. H. Mathews 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

,, A. D. Vincent 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

,, P. A. Naylor 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

,, S. P. O. D. Tipping 

*: 20 
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20 

0 

0 

,, C. Vernede 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

G. D. Marr 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

,, C. M. Wilson 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

,, Ian McTear 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

N.G. Dysart 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

,, P. Dove 

20 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

,, S. A. Minkley 

20 
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0 

50 

0 

0 

,, B. C. Sherman 

40 
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25 

0 

0 

J. H. Alexander 

30 
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0 
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,, H. B. Maepherson 
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,, R. Radcliffe 
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, J. W.G. Phillips 
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THERE AND HERE 

The following interesting notes appeared in the ‘AIIK’ Column of 
The Statesman dated 5-9-40: — 

At the present time there are two luxuries that we regard as every day 
necessities that were quite unknown in the middle ages. T refer to tea 
and coffee and one is inclined to wonder what folks had to drink wdth 
their meals, unless everybody liked beer, wdiich, of course, was to be had 
in plenty. Sugar was brought to Europe by the Crusaders, bui. it was 
an expensive luxury. Coffee and tea on the other hand came a good 
deal later, except, of course, that tea was known to the Chinese from 
the earliest times in common with astronomy, printing and all sorts of 
things for which we modern peoph' take tlie credit. 


How coffee firsii came to he known is something of a riddle. A man 
told me once, that the (^ueen of Slieba took coffee to King Solomon. How 
he knew, or what was his authority, T hav(^ no idea. He and I used 
to sit together at one of tlie American cloth covered tables in the British 

Museum and he appeared to have a very general store of knowledge. 

Anyway it says in the Bible ‘neither was there any such spice as the 
Queen of Sheba gave King Solomon’. 1 am not at all clear where the 
Queen of Sheba came from. There were two Shebas in those days; one 
was on the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and the other also in Arabia but 
on the Persian Gulf. But most authorities agree that coffee originated 
in Ethiopia and was carried to Arabia about a.d. 1400. Yemen was its 
first home and for two centuries the entire su])ply of the world came 

from that region. Even today the celebrated Mocha, comes from Yemen. 

Digressing a moment T think that when makers of cross word puzzles 
die, if they bavt' been good, they will go to Yemen and ride about on 
emus. Solvers of cross w'ord puzzles will appreciate my point. 


Coffee came to Vienna in a curiouS way. In 1683 Vienna was closely 
besieged by the Turks. Belief came when the City was in the last 
straits; a young Pole named Franz George Kolschitzky disguised himself 
as a Turkish soldier, made his way through the enemy’s lines and brought 
the relieving army that saved Vienna. The Turks fled in utter rout Icay- 
ing great amounts of stores, among which were sacks of strange beans 
w’hich the people thought were camel fodder and started to bum. Kol- 
schitzky happened to be near and recognized by the smell that they w^ere 
burning coffee. He begged them to stop and to give him the coffee 
beans as a reward for his services, which was done and with the beans 
he started a coffee shop and made his fortune. A statue to Kolschitzky 
stands in Vienna to this day. I have seen it. He bolds in one hand a 
coffee pot and in the other a tray on w^hich are several cups. 


Apparently coffee known in France earlier than the event I have 
‘jtast narrated. And somewhere about 1700 there was opened a celebratol 
coffee , house in Paris^ Proeppe’s. This was the gathering place of the 
WOst famous actors, authors and musicians of Prance, Among its famoup 
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patrons were Voltaire and all the revolutionary, leaders, as Danton, Marat 
and Eobespierre. More famous than all these was an unknown artillery 
officer in a shabby uniform; liis name was Napoleon Bonaparte, 


The coffee houses in England during tlie seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were intimately associated with English history. Perhaps the 
most famous was Wi I s, the favourite resort of the poet Dryden, and of 
Addison and Steele. The great English under-writing organization of 
Lloyd's started as a London coffee house. Bircli's in Cornhill was I 
believe a coffee house at tlie outset and its quaint green front was a 
familiar sight to Londoners for many years. Lately it has had to make 
way for the march of commerce, but I believe the proprietors took away 
with them the original front. 


Coffee is not so easily manipulated as tea and there have always been 
numberless devices for making a good brew. But a bad phase about 
coffee in England was the scandalous way in which it was adulterated. 
This became so notorious that a case was instituted against the manu¬ 
facturers of a certain make of ‘French Coffee’. How it ended T cannot 
say, after this long time, but the most extraordinary revelations came to 
light in the course of the case. Apparently there was little or no coffee 
at all used in the so-called ‘French Coffee’ but among the ingredients 
were baked horse’s heart, lentils, Venetian red, ropes, sawdust and flavour¬ 
ing essence. I remember the weekly paper Fun had a rhyme abo\it it, 
which was really a parody on a popular song current at tht^ time: 

How do you like your coffee? 

How much do you give a pound? 

How do you like baked horse’s lieart 

And lentils finely ground? 

How do you like verretian red? 

Eopes, sawdust, rags, and such? 

How did you get that poison down? 

And did it hurt you vety mucli? 

The scandal of the case bit deep and never since that day have adul¬ 
terators dared to tamper with coffee. Chicory is allowed but only on a 
settled percentage. 


The xvay coffee was introduced into the West Indies reads like a 
romance. A young French Naval Lieutenant named de Olieu had a 
romantic attachment for Martinique and determined to plant coffee there 
and add to its revenues. Accordingly he procured three seedlings from 
the public gardens in Paris and set out for Martinique. The voyage was 
terrible, they Were attacked by pirates, blown out of their course by 
storms, they ran short of water and rattened to a m^ihute quantity daily* 
Eventually the ship arrived and de Olieu had still one seedling, thiB 
other two had died. But that one Was planted and thrived and fStem 
-orij^iial pflaltt ffee cultivation of coflSee sptead, , 
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PREVENTION OF SOIL EROSION ON TEA ESTATES 
IN SOUTH INDIA’ 


By J. D. Manning, B,8c. (Agri.) (Edin,), IJ.P.A.S.L, Tea Scientific 
Officer, Nilgiris. 

Introduction. —^The object of my contribution to your discussions, is 
to describe, what steps liave been and are being taken to prevent soil 
erosion on tea estates in S. India, In one way tea estates present a 
special problem, but what I have to say about anti-erosion measures, 
applies very largely to any form of hill eliltivation. 

Perhaps there are some of you not familiar with the tea industry in 
S. India, so 1 shall begin by saying that there are in Mysore, the Madras 
presidency and Travancore approximately 160,(XK) acres of tea. The chief 
districts in the Madras presidency are the Nilgiris, Wynaad and Ana- 
inallais. In Travancore state tea is gi*own on the Kanan Devan Hills or 
High Banges and in South and Central Travancore, Mysore and Cochin 
states have a comparatively small acreage. 

Under an international scheme of restriction, practically no new areas 
are now being planted and the figure of 160,000 acres, remains very 
constant. The area hardly falls at all because, odd as it may seem, it 
does not pay to abandon tea—even the worst tea. Practically the whole 
of the large acreage is situated on the hill sides and mountain slopes of 
the Western Ghats, and the plantations vary in elevation, from under 
1,000 feet to well over 7,(KM) feet. Moreover, the tea is jdanted on land, 
sometimes very steep, which formerly carried medium to heavy jungle, 
though there is a certain amount, of grass-land tea. Under virgin jungle 
or grass, the soil is so well protected that soil erosion hardly takes place. 
But as soon as such land is cleare<l for planting with a new crop, it 
immediately becomes liable to erosion, and from the very start the pro¬ 
blem of erosion must be faced and tackled or else deterionition of land 
and crop takes place at a rapid pace. The problem is somewhat intensi¬ 
fied because tea requires a fairly heavy rainfall, and in the tea districts 
we seldom liave a rainfall of less than 50 inches per annum, and not 
im\iBually it goes to 2(X) inches and over. Most of this rain falls during 
the South West monsoon. You will appreciate then, that on hillsides 
and mountain slopes where there is a heavy rainfall, the prevention of 
erosion is a matter of the ftrst importance, and particularly so, because 
tea is a perennial crop and with good treatment, we can expect the same 
plants to go on producing productive crop, for 70 years or more, provided 
they are well oared for. 

Kinds of erosion ,—Under the conditions which 1 have mentioned, 
three forms of erosion can takc^ place: (i) erosion by wind; (ii) gully erosion 
and (iii) surface wash. The first of these is hardly a serious problem 
in tea estates; the second—gully erosion—^is rather mort‘ serious, but 
chiefly we are concerned with erosion due to surface run-off. When this 
takes place, not only is the top soil gradually carried away, but with it 
the soil humus, the soluble nitrogen, thtj phospliates and potash. None 
of these valuable constituents we can afford to lose. In this short address, 
I shall confine myself very largely to erosion by surface run-off because 
as I have said, this is the type of erosion which presents the real problem. 

Surface wash *—This surface run-off, takes place chiefly, when the 
rate of rainfall is greater than the amount of w^ater, that can be absorbed 
by the soil, at the time" of fall. So, unless protective measures are taken, 


* reai at Ifce TVenty-aihth College Day and Conference of the 
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we find during heavy rain that all Excess water which is. not Inimedia^ 
absorbed by the soil, rush down the'slopes and carry with it constituents 
w’hich make up the top soil. 

Principles of Protective Measures. —^The greater the pace at which this 
water moves down the hill, over the surface, the larger is the quantity of 
soil that is washed away, so tliat, all efforts aimed at preVenting erosion 
must be based on tw^o chief. principles. The first principle must he to 
' render the soil as absorptive as possible so that it will rapidly absorb a 
large proportion of the w^ater falling at any given time. The se^jond 
step is to reduce to a minimum the nite at which any excess water can 
move over the soil surface. If a very large proportion of the rainfall is 
absorbed as it falls, and the excess can move but slowly, then lerosion by 
surface run-off is reduced to a minimum. That represents the ideal set 
of conditions we should aim at, and now^ the problem is how^ to achieve 
those ideal conditions. 

Increasing the absorptive capacity of the soil. —I shiUl first deal with 
the absorptive power of the soil. It is not possible immediately to change 
the type of soil but we must see that the soil is kept in good physical 
condition, has no hard pan either on or near the surface and is well 
drained. Its powder of absorbing water should tiuis be raised to the maxi¬ 
mum capacity. The periodical addition of organic matter, materially helps 
in increasing the power of absorption. Attention is paid to all these 
points on tea estates and by adc^pting them it has been possible to ensure 
that a large proportion of the heavy rainfall penetrates into the soil. 
But such methods, which after all are only good farming practices, are 
insufficient in themselves because during the time of heaviest rains and 
continual rainfall there is a certain amount of excess rainfall, and it is 
the steps, ttiken to deal with this latter mass of water (1" of rain— 110 tons 
of water per acre) which finally decides how much erosion does take place. 

There are several methods which decrease the speed of movement 
of excess water and thereby decrease the rate at which the surface soil 
can be moved. Moreover, the slower the movement of excess water 
over the soil surface, the more time there is for the soil to absorb this 
water. 

Protective Measures. —The methods resorted to, on tea estates, are: — 

(i) Terracing. —I expect you all will have seen terracing done at some 
time or other, and in any case it is adequately dealt with in many text¬ 
books. Terracing is most effective when it is so supported as to be 
permanent, and its main feature is, that it tends to convert a hill-side 
into a series of flats and thereby reduces the rate of surface run-off. It 
is effective, especially if done on contour, but it is an expensive method. 
Since we have other methods which are as good and somewhat less ex¬ 
pensive, terracing is not a universal feature of South Indian tea estates, 

(ii) Maintaining surface drains. —^There are various systems of surface 
drainage and great use is made of such drainage systems in South Indian 
tea estates. One usually thinks of drains as being a means of carrying 
away water as quickly as possible, but for purposes of control of erosion 
their use has been modified so that the anti-erosion drains have come to 
mean drains w^hich collect excess sur&oe water, and move it off as slpwl.t 
as possible. These drains really ai« very effective, and especially jEwi, if 
they are not too far apart and are well designed, so that water catinot 
travel far, over the soil surface before it reaches a drain, and when it 
does reach a drain the slope is so ^^ual that its rate , of movement in 
tile drains is reduced as far as possible. In many cases it is ihe eiistdm 
to have ordinary surface drains we& fJaced, gradually leading |he water 
away, hut mote often than not, h^ifications have been ma^:Vm tfce 
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drains theanselves to reduee still further tlie rate of water movement. 
One of these modifications entails digging ‘silt pits’ in the drains every 
few yards. This reduces tlie rate of movement, and facilitates deposition 
of silt in the pits. Later, the soil so collected, can be spread back, on 
the land from which it has come—always on the upper side of the drain. 
A second modification is what is known as a ‘lo(jk and step’ drain. This 
is no more than an ordinary drain with a series of steps and locks whose 
purpose is to reduce the speed of water movement thereby allowing the 
soil carried by the water, to settle in the drains, eventually to be replaced 
on the land. There are still more modifications of this method but suffice 
now to say that these drainage systems are effective methods of prevent¬ 
ing soil wash. 

(iii) Raising shade trees and cover crops. —Finally, I want to mention 
what I consider to be the most effective method of controlling erosion. 
It amounts to no more than seeing that the soil is never bare and ex¬ 
posed. An exposed soil, subject to the heayy beating effect of rain, is 
most liable to erosion. Now it has become almost a fetish on tea estates 
to keep the land covered and this is done by growing shade trees—which 
break the fall of rain—and also by growing cover crops between the rows 
of tea or allowing soft weeds to grow. When by such practices the soil 
is completely covered on the surface and fully occupied by the root sys¬ 
tems of plants, erosion is reduced to a minimum, and it is perhaps 

the only real w’ay, how the problem can be tackled effectively. J know 
it sounds all wrong and looks untidy to have a cover of weeds growing 
amidst tea, and we do know that their presence reduces yield by 5 to 
10 per cent. But so much importance is placed on preventing any kind 
of erosion, that most planters are prepared to sacrifice this loss of yield, 
to keep their soil intact. Eventually, of course, it pays a handsome 

dividend to do so. Unlike the annual crops, tea is a crop which can 

stand a certain amount of weed growth and cover crop,, provided always 

that the weeds are never allowed get out of control and that any harmful 
weeds are always removed. 

. Conclusion .—It is by a combination of these methods that the pro¬ 
blem of soil erosion is being tackled on tea estates in S. India today, 
and 1 think I can truly claim for tljo planters that not only do they 
realise their responsibility in this direction, but that they have studied 
the problem intelligently and are putting into practice the most effective 
measures. After all it amounts to nothing less than that—and it is the 
message which I "should like to leave with you today—there are two w ays 
of managing land, viz. either you can (a) mine it—take from it all it 
will give and take no care for the future; or you can (b) fann it—treat 
it intelligently as a living and lasting thing and realise that the land 
and yourself have a futui’e to think of. Be always suspicious of erosion— 
iii goes on much more rapidly than one w’ould believe by appearances. 
Eegard it as a major problem. 

, '^Reprinted from the * Madras Agricultural Journal', Vol. xxviii, No. 7, 

July 1940. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

Uhe approximate current prices in Kottayam on Slat August were: — 
Bubber, including expeurt licenses ... 68.00 cents a lb. 

^ Bnbber Export Quota ... 8.60 cents a lb. 

rubbM olme ... 60.00 cents a lb. 
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FEkTILIZER SUPPLY DURING WAR-TOIE 

By I. A. BccJdcy, M,C., M.A., Senior Agncultural Ghemiat, Kenya 
Department of Agriculture. 

The use of mtinures nnd fertilizers in Kenya is still onlj in its infancy. 
The coffee industry as a wliole uses a fair quantity of both organic manures 
and the concentrated chemical fertilizers; the cereal farmers generally 
much less. However, many coffee planters and some cereal farmers have 
evolved definite, manorial programmes. Under normal conditions the 
dealers in fertilizers carry stocks adequate to meet the oixlinary demands 
and, should an extraordinary demand arise, such as that caused by the 
recent severe coffee tlirips infestation, were able rapidly' to replenish 
stocks by cable orders. Today, matters are rather different and one has 
to look around for substitutes. 

The mmn nitrogenous fertilizer used is sulphate of ammonia. A short 
while ago stocks were very low, but within the last week or two a ship¬ 
ment has arrived. 

It can confidently be expected that prices will be appreciably higher; 
fii'st costs will be greatei-, while ireights and insurance have gone up 
considerably. Jt is certain that there will not be a free export of sulphate 
of ammonia from (Ireat Britain; so much of the combined nitrogen manu¬ 
factured will be absorbed in munitions. It is probable that part of the 
agricultural quota will be available for export when the home demand 
is light. It is also probable that a certain amount may be available from 
South Africa. One thing that is certain is* that the quality will not depre¬ 
ciate as was the case during the last war. One sample seen by the 
writer then w^as coloured brown and contained so much tar acids that 
an application of it to cereals would do more harm than good. 

Alleviating the position is ihe increasing use made of by-products 
and w^astes. From the Nairobi Abattoir comes an appreciably good quantity 
of blood meal and carcass meed, and from Messrs. Liebig’s (Kenya) Limited 
a greater quantity of slaughterhouse by-products such as blood meal, hoof 
and horn meal, meat meal, etc. The quantities available are insufficient 
to meet present demands and, moreover, some of the products are valued 
as feeding stuffs. The unit values of nitrogen in these products are ueually 
higher than in sulphate of ammonia, but, because of certain inherent 
characteristics, perhaps worth the extra. Blood meal is nearly as quick- 
acting as sulphate of ammonia, but leaves no acid residue in the soil; 
hoof and horn meal is fairly quick-acthig and a fair proportion of the 
nitrogen is slow-acting; a definite advantage with permanent crops. 

Other industrial wastes are becoming available as manures. Wastes 
from fisheries on Lake Nyanza are being produced, but here again frbe 
possibility of using fish meal as a feed may reduce its availability as a 
manure. Another group of w'astes from a Lake Victoria industry uviU 
help, these are crocodile products, meat meal and scale meal, both of 
which are valuable manures. There may also be a certain amount of 
leather waste meal produced. All of these by-products help reduce the 
demand for imported nitrogen, but they are far from satisfying even a 
small fraction of the d^mapd. 

As regards phosphates the position is easier. The coffee industry 
uses‘mainly bon6 meal,.4he potential supply of which at premt ex^jeeds 
the demand. Seychelles guano is obtainable. As far as ,oan be 

ascertained, during the past few mohths there has been a oopBi^erahle 
jjaorease in the importation, so stocks should be atnple. 'The sup^hos^ 
position will he difficult. A pmportion of cTur siy^flliss was 
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drawn from foreign sonrces, whick may not. or cannot l>e tapped at pre¬ 
sent, but it is highly probal)le that tiie wheat growers may get almost 
as good results from the use of bone meal and Seychelles guano. 

So far, practically all the potash salts imported into Konya arc of 
German origin. There are Allied sources, but these will he neeeled to 
meet demands elsevvliere. On the whole, there is very little need in Kenya 
for S|x>cia] potassic manuring, so agrieultui'e will not suffer from lack of 
polash. In the cas<*s where it is needed the deticien(\y can Ix^ met 
l>y the use of wood asli or maize c.oh ash. 

There is a tendency on ili(‘ ])ar< of some coffee^ grow(‘rs to \ise com¬ 
pound manures, some of which ar<* hastxl on fish nu'al. Tl is to 1 h^ feared 
that Ihe supply of these will (^easc during the war period, and habitual 
users will hav(^ to look for snhsiiluli‘s. ^Plu' mosi promising source lies 
in the slaughterliouse by-products. 

It \^'ill become more aiul more necessary for planters and farmers to 
look to the waste products of their own farms hw tlie maintenance of 
soil fertility. Although many farmers fire using agricnliural wastes in the 
form of composts, there are others who do not because they are afraid of 
hetivy expense. Composting need not be expensive, though il (‘an be 
made so, and the returns more than coinpensalc' for the cost. A Konya 
farmer made between and l,5()r) ions of compost iu which 

was pla(*ed on KU) acM’es at a total cost of Sh. 5^)0 per a(‘re. He reckons 
that during the first yc'ar alone, after manuring, his profit was Sh. 21 
j)er acre (1). Others have done as well. 

The principles of composting sliould now he well known. Sir Albert 
Howard's book, The Wanic Product.^ of Agriculture, is in many farm 
libraries, Th<' principles, as applicable generally to Kenya conditions, 
have been described (2) (Jl), and the application of the principles to parti- 
(iilar (‘onditions havc^ formed tlie suhjcH-t of several articles in this Journal 
(4) (J) (6) (7), so it should not be TUH'c^ssary to traverse the snViject again. 

The whole se(‘.rei of siux-ess in making compost clieaply is tlie adap¬ 
tation of tlie basal principles to th(‘ conditions and materials. Slavishly 
following a detailed sclu'dnle of mixing, watering and turning, worked 
out for one set of conditions, is certainly going to iiu'rease the cjost. While 
it may be economic on a small peasant holding to collect weeds from the 
fields for composting, it is foolish to do so cm a large coffee plantation; 
the weeds will decompose in niiii without d(‘triment, and seeds will be 
left to continue tlu* succession. 

Cost does not involve only the actual labour, but capital outlay may 
constitute the greater part. To product^ a supei’lative compost will involve 
a lot of labour mixing up the wastes, transporting them to and from the 
(^.ow-byres, w'atering and turning at the stated intervals, but also the 
provision of a proper water supply at the composting site. Such a com¬ 
post may well cost Sh. 15 per ton. On the other hand, ‘rainwater com- 
]>ost’, where labour requirements are, reduced to a minimum and there 
is little if any capital expenditure, will give a less perfect prodiud hnt 
the. cost will be about one-tenth of the other. Equal applicathms of the 
two will not differ greatly in their effect; the increase in the one case 
may cover the costs, in the other it will yield a handsome profit. Better 
an ample supply of a poor compost than a meagre supply of a superlative. 

With the increasing swing-over to mixed farming, the production of 
hvrger and larger supplies of compost will become easier. The crop wastes 
available at present are, in many cases^ a, liability. Proper use of them 
as bedding wdll enable the farmer t(^ <^onvert all the wastes into usable, 
ooiii|M»3t„ and^ at the same time benefit bis stock. It is not 
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necessary to haul everything to a central point; often this would be un* 
economical. Judicious planning is needed. One well-known farmer (7) 
combines bis soil-conservation systems, stock homas and composting into, 
economic units. 

The matter is not so simple bn coffee plantations. Many are able to 
plant heavy-yielding crops on part of their estates to provide the bulk 
nialerial for composihig, hut many more have no spare land for the pur- 
pf)se. The only waste prodiuit is the pulp, not an easy material to com¬ 
post alone, and in any cas(^ insufficient io meet tlie needs. A lot can be 
done l>y proper use of the weed growth. Al> the onset of the rains more 
plant nutrients are rendered available than ean he utilized by the crop, 
and a great proportion of the nitrates may he leached doym beyond the 
reacdi of the rools. A g<X)d growth of wt‘(‘ds is capable of utilizing much 
of this snr])lns, and putting it into storage, as it wen*; one common weed, 
pigweed (Amaranihus sp.), takes up far more nitrates than it (^an use. 
If now the weeds are lopped or turned in wliile still young, before most 
of the nutrients taken up are stored in seeds and before they become woody, 
decomposition will proceed without detriment to the main crop. If left 
too lute, mucli of tlie nutrients will be locked up and, during the prelimi¬ 
nary decomposition of the w’oody residues, there may be a heavy demand 
on tlie available plant nutrients in the soil, to the detriment of the crop. 
The underlying concept in tin* composting of crop residues is the reduction 
of the woody residues, so that on apidication to the soil further decorn- 
posiliou will not involve depletion of the available nutrients. Careful uti¬ 
lization in this manner of heavy weed growth should eiiaV)le those phinters, 
who are lucky enough to have their soil in such trim as to carry a heavy 
weed growth, to pass tlirough the war years without needing io purchase 
large quantities of imported fertilizers and thus to leave more of their 
more unfortunate neighbours. 

It is possible to C/Onvert all town wastes into valuable manures. This 
has been done in India for years, and is now being done by municipalities 
and boroughs in (h't».at llriiain. Even in Nairobi we have a compost 
factory that is quoted as an ohjc^ct lesson. The question is how far would 
it be possible for such composts to be used. They are bulky, and will 
stand but little cost of transport before becoming uneconomi(5. ILnv'ever, 
the potentialities must not he overlooked. The careful \iitlization of 
locally available products, the composting of farm wastes, and, when eco¬ 
nomic, the conversion of iown refuse into manure will go a long way 
towards meeting the demand of the Colony for manures and fertilizers. 
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INDIAN TEA MARKET EXPANSION BOARD 

Mlnuteft of a Moetins of the South Indian Tea Market Expansion Board Advisory 
CommltteOf held on 6th August, 1940, at 1 p.m*, at the Coonoor Club* 

Pretfcnt. 

Mi\ \V, A. J.-Milner, Mr. li. Fowke, Mr. \\ J. Griffitlm, I.C.b. (illd.), 
Viee-Ohairman, 1 .T. M. E. B. 

Tlie Minutes of the last meeting were eoiihrined. 

It was decided to refer to the I.T.A. and G.P.A.S.l. Tea Scientific 
Departments for suggestions rt*. the possibility of strengtliening the stan- 
idard of quality for teas, so that iiniialion teas and teas rntide from factory 
red leaf and tea waste could be brought under it. 

With regard to Travuncore tea adulteration, Mr. Miles was to be 
asked to see the Travancore Public Health aiithoi'ities and ascertain if 
extra staff appointed by l.T.M.E.B. woidd be of assistance to the Public 
Analyst (if now appointed) in detecling cases of tea adulteration. 

Article in * Planters’ Chronicle* on creating demand for finer kinds of 
tea: Mr. (Triffiths kindly consented to draft a reply for publication in the 
Planters * Chron iclc . 

Sri Chithra Exhibillo)i. —!Mr. ]\Iilner hopial that tlie (A)ujmissioncr 
would be able lo arrange' for an l.T.M.E.B. stall at this Exhibition as 
lias been arranged in previous years. 

AssociaU(ni of Plnnicrs of Travunctor Mcclinij August J.lU.—Mr. Milner 
stated that IMr. Miles hojx'd to be abb^ (o atteiul I his IMeeting but that 
pressure of other work might ])re\enl him. 

Free Tea t(> Tivoiis. —llie suggc'stiun made in Mr. Milner's letter of 
22nd July to l.T.M.E.Jl. would be considered and a reply sent at as 
early a date as i)ossible. 

"ExiJansion of Urban Proiuujanda Worh. in India. —Mr. Griffiths 

stated that in addition to Trichinopoly one other town would be worked if 
possible. 

W. A. J. MILNEB, 

Chair man. 


TEA FOR RUSSIA 

In connection with th<* desire of the Sovit't Goviu’nment to reopen 
trade talks with the Government of the Unit(*d Kingdom, it is pointed 
out by ‘Capital', of Calcutta, that amongst the several commodities which 
tlussia would like to purchase are tt‘a and rublx'r. In recent years im¬ 
ports of tea into the Soviet Union have been remarkably small. In 1936 
no more than 27,0CHJ,0()() lb. were taken in, and in 1938 just under 
37,(X)0,0(X) lb., compared with 65,000,000 lb. imported ten years earlier. 
Bussian imports of rubber were reduced from 47,300 tons in 1984 to 
26,800 tons in 1938, and were probably still less in 1939. There might 
be little risk in sujiplying limited quantities of Indian and Ceylon tea to 
ilussia, but the supply of rubber might seriously affect the blockade of 
Germany. Apart from the fact that the Soviet Union is deriving a large 
and increasing portion ai its rubber requirements from three distinct syn¬ 
thetic processes, it has obtaine<l at least 10,(XX) tons of natural rubber 
from the United States and smaller quantities from the Dutch East Indies 
since the beginning of this year. The margin between these imports and 
the actual Bussian requirements appears to be too narrow to suggest that 
further supplies could be released without risk. 

BOARD OF COMMUNICATIONS 

W* K. M. Langley,* M.L.A., has been nominated to represent 

iiie JJ.P.A.S.I. on the Board of Communications, Madras, in place of 
l^r. G, Acaster^t , . 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 
The Calcutta Market 


{Extracts from the Calcutta Tea Brokers' Association Reports.) 

Sales Nob. 11 and 12 wore held on 2()lh and 27th August and 2ud and 3rd Sep¬ 
tember 1940. 


DESCRIPTION 

Season 1940-41 

Average on same 
date 

Sale 

No. 11 

Sale 

No. 12 

i ! 

Average 
to date 

i 

In 

1939 

In 

1938 


As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Bights 

12 5 

12 3 

12 0 

10 2 

9 8 

For Internal Consumption: — 






Leaf Teas 

3 9 

3 7 

3 10 

4 0 

4 0 

Dusts ... 1 

4 7 

4 5 

4 9 

3 10 

i 4 2 

Green Teas ... I 

i 

6 9 

6 7 

6 8 

5 5 

... 


RUBBER. —London on September 10, 1940, 12^(1, 


The Colombo Market 


(Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association,] 
Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


SouTB Indian Tea 

Sales on 
Aug. 27 & 
Sep. 3, 1940 

Heaven Valley ... ... 68 

Malakiparai ... ... 70 


Rubbbb 

Sale on 
Aug. 29. 1940 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 55^ 

Contract Crepe ... ... 61 § 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 47 to 61 
Brown Scrap Crepe ... 46J 


The Madras Market 


Current on Vith September, 1940. 

Indinn stock markets during the fortnight have continued to rule very steady. 
Government security market shows renewed strength and 3J% has advanced to Rs. 90-6 as. 
Other loans have shown proportionate gains. Mysore loans in particular have attracted 
strong support but business has been almost impossible to negotiate in view of the 
mttire absence of sdllers even well above prices bid. Since our last report, intermarket 
leaders such as Indian Irons and Bengal Steel Corps, have showm considerable gains, 
the former advancing from around Rb. ‘26 to Rs. 29 cum the dividend of Re. 1-4 as. 
The latter from Bs. 16 to Bs. 16-12 as. With regard to the local market proper, the 
general undertone is fully steady. In the majority of issues, sellers are reserved at 
current low prices. In several sections there has b^n a -considerable increase in invest¬ 
ment support and the market undertone is one in which good news from the theatre 
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of war would be quickly reflected. These remarks are particularly apt io local rubber 
sharep in which there are practically now no sellers over at quoted rates. 


Biihber ,—The price of Bpot rubber in London has fluctuated thron^^hout the period 

under review at around V2{d. On Tuesday news was received that the export quota 

has again been revised, being now 90% until the end of the year as against the former 
85%. The price for rubber in India is much the same, approximately 50 cents without 
coupon and 7 cents per lb. for the coupon. A wdder range of business has been 

reported in local shares but as indicated above, in the absence of sellers, the turnover 
still remains restricted. Cochin Malabars w'ere unchanged at Rs. 0 cum the dividend 
of 5%. Thirumbadis hardened to Re. 1-7 as. buyers, Re. 1-9 as. * sellers, on the 
announcement of a 5% interim dividend. Improved enquiry was noticeable for the 
majority of companies under the managing agency of A. V. Thomas. Coorgs advanced 
to Rs. 25, Kalpettas were bid up to Rs. 16 cum tlividend. Vclliamuttarns, also advanced 
to Rs. 16. Midlands were firmer at Rs. 4-B as. Among others, Malankavas attracted 
attention at Rs. 29 cum dividend. 

Tea .—Plenty of investment orders are in the market at lower levels but there 
is a marked discrepancy between buyers’ and sellers’ ideas of prices. Periakaramalais 
came to terms up to Rs. 16-8 as., while Peermadcs were also higher at Rs. 23-12 as. 
ex dividend. Highland Produce w'ore wanted at Rs. 2M as. Tlevasholas at Rs. 6 
ex the interim dividend of 3%. Chembra Peaks were also higher at Rs. 8-1 anna 

ex dividend. 

Among Fixed Interest Securities, Ouchterloncy Valley 0% debentures changed 
hands at Rs. 102. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 


August 18, 1940 to August 31, 1940— {Inclvsit^e) 

{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to norths and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Stations 


First 

week 




cn 


ii 




Stations 


First 

w^eek 


8 ^ 


^ a 

p 


eS 


2. Kalthuritty .. 
8. Kallar B’dge 
4. Koney 

8. Twyford 

9. Pettiraudi .. 

10. Kalaar 

11. Chittavurrai...! 

12. Bodi’kanub... 
18. Cochin 

14. Mooply 

15. Pachaimalla 

16. Mud is 

17. POLLAOHI 

18. E^way 

Waterfall 

91. Kerala Estate 

92. Nadnyattam 
.24. Coonoor 


3-72 
5*83 
N.R. 
10*23 
20-10 
20*86 
0*49 

2*76 

5*11 

7*27 

10*39 

1*59 

3*87 

6*50 

9*95 

0*04 


N.R. 
1-28 
2 43 
7*65 


1*08 

1*45 

1*17 

1*03 


0*75 

2*24 


87*74 

103*84 

88*92 

197*60 

258*77 

191*81 

35*75; 

10*06 

96*101 

106*37^ 

105*98 

155*20 

23*50 

60*33 

132*401 

79*31 

26*47 


91*46 25. 
109^26, 
88*92 27. 
209*11 30. 
281*30 
220*32 31. 
36*24 89. 
10*06 ? 3 . 
99-94 84. 
112*93 36. 
114*42 6^. 
166*62 39. 
25*(S 

18. 

64*20 45. 
139*65 46. 
91*50 47. 
26*51 


Kotagiri 
Ootacamund. 
Yercaud 
Devarshola 
T.E.S. . 
Calicut 
Kuttiyadi . 
Vayitri 
Manantoddi. 
Bilgiris • 
Pollibetta . 
Coovercolly 
Kadamane 


ixaaamane •«. ov oo 
Merthisub’gey 14*75 
’Raloil-iAnTinr . 12? 77 


Balebonnur 

Mangalore 

Madras 


0*09 

0*82 

0*49 

3*91 

4*35 

8*53 

13*31 

10*06 

1*73 

3*35 

8*26 

30*55 


12-77 

8*75 

0*38 


0*61 

0*08 

1*86 

1*17 

1*53 

2*03 

2*56 

2*56 

0*13 

1*01 

1*87 

7*50 

4*09 

3*75 

3*28 

1*39 


29*561 

30*21 

34*88 


54* 

99* 

102 * 

129* 

88 * 

42* 

52* 

59* 

191* 

94* 


30*26 
3M1 
37* is 

59*85 

105*62 

113*06 

145*43 

101*50 

44*12 

56*74 

69*46 

229*32 

113*64 


89*79106*31 


1X3- 

n 


125*83 

13*29 


« No Boftpia 
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EDITORIAL 

In our issue of September 14th we referred to a conference which had 
been convened by Sir A, Eamaswami Mudaliar, the Member of the 
Governor-General’s Council in charge of Commerce and Labour, to discuss 
certain proposals for the war time control of the production and marketing 
of coffee. This conference met on the 18th and 19th September and, 
we are glad to say, came to a unanimous agreement on the measures 
which were desirable. A signed report of the recommendations of the 
conference is now being discussed by all those who concerned, and it 
is hoped that the remarkable unanimity which was reached at the con¬ 
ference will be maintained in the Associations and organizations which 
were represented there. 

The control scheme which has been adopted in Kenya, and on which 
an article appears in this issue, strengthens the need for the early esta¬ 
blishment of some form of control in this country. It is hoped, that, 
with the assistance of the governments of the States and Provinces in 
South India, the Government of India will take rapid steps to put into 
force the proposals which have been made, which involve as little inter¬ 
ference as possible with normal trading, are administratively feasible, and 
above all are unanimously recommended. A tribute was paid to Sir 
Eamaswami Mudaliar at the conclusion of the conference, by Mr. W. K. M. 
Langley, for his interest in and remarkable knowledge of the special works^ 
of the industry. 

The attention of our readers is called to the fact that ground and 
roasted coffee is liable to sales tax when it is sold in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency by the grower or his agent. Coffee which is not roasted is treated 
as agricultural produce* Coffee which is roasted, however, is not treated 
as agricultural produce, but coffee sold in the form of roasted berries or 
powder is treated as a finished article of industrial manufacture, and 
though liable to tax, is entitled to a rebate of 50% of the tax payable. 
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Lt.-CoL 0. H. Brock, V.D., arrived in Coonoor on the IBth 

September aijd has taken over theiduties of Secretary of the U.P.A.S.I. 
and Editor of the Chronicle, 


WELL DONE! 

Our readers will be interested to know that Acting Squadron Leader, 
Antony Bridgman, the son of Mr. J. M. Bridgman, one of the pioneers 
in the High Eange who retired some years ago, was recently awarded 
the D.F.C. for gallant work with the K.A.F. The official note reads; 
‘While reconnoitring northern Denmark he discovered a large concentra¬ 
tion of enemy aircraft at Aalborg. Three days later he successfully 
bombed this aerodrome under most adverse weather conditions and in 
face of intense opposition from the ground.' 

Since then ‘Tony’ has been busy raiding Germany. Two other sons 
ot Mr. Bridgman are also serving with His Majesty’s Forces. 


WAR RISKS (GOODS) INSURANCE SCHEME 

PRESS COMMUNIQUE 

Government of India, Commerce Department, Simla, 14-9-40. 

Notifications have been publisiiod in the Gazette giving effect to the 
detykion to introduce the War Bisks (Goods) Insurance Scheme with 
effect from the 1st of October and to make insurance c-omj)iilsoiy through¬ 
out British India with effect- from the 1st of November. Any seller of 
goods situated in British India, who so wishes can therefore insure those 
goods against war risks at any lime he likes on or after the Ist of (kitober 
and will be compelled so to insure them after the 1st of November. 

Insurance can be taken out through Insurance Companies dealing ia 
lire msuraruye who are members of any of the six preswibed Associations, 
'fhe names of such insurance cpmpanies and’of the prescribed associations 
have been piiblished in a notification* in the Gazette and it is hoped that 
tbe names of the insurance companies concerned will be jwsted at 
treasuries and the larger post offices before the date of introduction of 
the sclienae. These insurance companies have consented to act as Govern¬ 
ment Agents and will administer the scheme on behalf of Government 
receiving only from Government the actual cost of administration. 

‘•War risks’ are defined in the Buies framed under the Ordinance 
a»d, speakk^g generally, cover all damage caused by the enemy or in 
combating the enemy. Goods insurable under the scheme are all goods 
held for sale with exeeption of certain goods that are declared as non¬ 
insurable. Among non-insurable goods are growing crops, certain minerals 
mi metfafe, works of art, jewellery*, books and manuscripts (less than 
50 years old) and mineral oils. Any insurance taken out must be taken 
out from the date of application up to the end of a quarter and the* 
amount of cover taken cannot be reduced ©n a reduction in the amount 
of gc5od^ held. For the period up December 81st premiums em pay*^ 

at the rate <rf F/6®»d per month, or part of a 

Ifah -wiifeh cover is required and na cover can be given until the premi»«Bi 
is pakL 
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COFFEE CONTROL IN KENYA 

(Contributed) 

The complete control of the coffee industry in Kenya has now been 
instituted. Its purpose is to secure the advantageous disposal and export 
of the crop. All stages of the industry, from the producer to the exporter, 
are subject to control by a Supply Board (Coffee Control), and in a com¬ 
mentary on the working of the scheme the monthly Bulletin of the Coffee 
Board of Kenya in its issue of July-August 1940 writes as follows: — 

‘With the closing of European markets and with heavy, if not absolute 
restriction of imports into the United Kingdom, the potential world con- 
s\unption of coffee now stands at an ubimrmally low figure. 

‘The principal maikets of the immediate future, in so far as Kenya 
is concerned, must be Canada and the United States of America, and 
it is essenfial that the industry, as a whole, should work in such a way 
as will enable it to satisfy the demands of these markets.’ 

No producer of coffee is allowed to sell the raw product except to 
the Supply Board or its acciodited agents. Everyone who treats or cures 
coffee has to submit a statement of every consignment of coffee treated 
or cured, together with a sample of each grade, within forty-eight hours 
of the date of treating or curing. Every^ine who has in his possession 
stocks of raw coffee, whether bulled, in parchment, or unhulled (cherry) 
in excess one bag Tuust send a return of stocks on hand as at the 
2Jlrd duly 194(t to the Supply Board. This does not apply to coffee held 
on fanris. All licensed dealers must send to the Supply Board within 
stu'cii days a return of contracts existing on July 28rd 1940, detailing 
the quantity, price (where it is a sale), and the destination of the coffee 
concerned. Then aJl producers of coffee who have stocks of parchment 
of coffee in excess of ninety-five bags must deliver such ninety-five bags 
and anything in excess of that to a curing establishment for treatment. 
This does not, of course, f)robibit producers from sending for curing their 
jjarchmeut cofi’ee in smaller quantities than ninety-five bags. 

When the coffee has been delivered to the Supply Board it is classi¬ 
fied in accoixlance with a differential scale which is authorised by the 
Board. This scale establishes a differential of Shs. 20 per cwt. between 
A grade of fine and A grade of poor quality, and a differential of 8bs. 45 
per cwt. between fine A grade coffee and poorest T grade. This quality 
classification assures substantial premium payments to producers of better 
quality coffee. Their contribution to the pool will be greater in value 
than the contributions of producers of poor quality,, and their return 
from the pool should therefore be on a similar basis. 

The Supply Board in control of the crop will be able to meet tlie 
requirements of buyers, to take immediate advantage of offers, and to 
place forward contracts to a greater extent than was possible under a system 
of individual marketing. The pool as a whole will benefit from favour¬ 
able sales and will ca^ the burden of less remunerative sales. Both 
exporter and producer will be protected from the losses which might 
otherwise be incurred as a result of m^irket fluctuations. 

Let us see bow this scheme actually works in practice, 
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Planters despatch their coffee to the curing works through existintr 
oomniission agents, who are actually firms licensed as coffee dealers a^ 
wno have hwdled this type of business in the past. All payments by 
the Supply Board to planters will be made through the agents, through 
whom delivery is effected. ® 


Curers are obliged to send a copy of outturn statement and samples 
of every parcel treated to the Boai^ within forty-eight hours of curing. 
On these samples the coffee is classified by the Board and a receipt for 
the coffee, stating the quality, quantity and price class, is issued to the 
agent concerned together with a copy to be forwaixied by the agent to 
the planter. 


The Board has recommended a scale of initial payments to producers 
which are to be made upon all deliveries made to the Supply Board. 
Thereafter weekly payments will be made in respect of all coffee delivered 
and classified in each week. Final payment from the pool will be made 
at the end of the sale of the season’s crop. All payments will be made 
on a basis 'pro rata to the quality of coffee received. 

Planters holding stocks of parchment in excess of 95 bags were 
required by the Government Order to make immediate delivery to the 
curers. Planters with stocks of less than 95 bags, particularly those with 
small estates, were requested to make delivery as soon as they had 
reasonable quantities available. In order to facilitate handling and stack¬ 
ing in the curing establishments, consignments were, as far as possible, 
in. multiples of 48 bags. 

It has been arranged between the Supply Board and the curers that 
there should be a flat curing rate of Shs. 50 per ton of clean coffee 
treated, for the particular benefit of the smaller producer. 

This is a rough description of the scheme which is now in force in 
Kenya, and is of special interest in view of the discussions which are 
now taking place in India with regard to some comparable measure of 
control during war time. 


RUBBER DIVIDENDS 

A feature of the annual reports now being issued by rubber companies 
is the substantial improvement in earnings and, to a lesser extent, the 
higher dividends distributed. Dividends have not increased in the same 
ratio as profits as the incidence of taxation makes heavy demands on earn¬ 
ings. Even heavier inroads will be made during the current year, as 
E.P.T. will swallow all profits above the datum line. The export quota 
for 1940 will average 82J per cent., in comparison with 68f per cent, 
for 1939, so that, with a larger quantity of rubber to sell, and, so far, a 
higher sale, producers’ earnings will increase still further during the current 
year. The contribution which the industry is making to the war effort 
by way of taxation and valuable &>reign exchange is substantial, 
limited participation by shareholders in the industry’s high level of pr08*r 
perity will be tempered by the knowledge that they also are playing ^ir 
part in defeating Germany’s endeavour to dominate the world. 
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SOIL EROSION AND THE COFFEE INDUSTRY i 

BY 

W, W, Mayne, B,Sc., Coffee Scientific Officer^ Balehonnur^ Mysore, 

1 make no apology for addressing you today on the ecological condi¬ 
tions of coffee cultivation in South India, as they afford several interesting 
points on the management of hill lands under conditions of heavy rainfall; 
^uch areas, in fact, on which soil erosion is commonly seen in its most 
serious and spectacular form. 

Coffee must be regarded as the oldest of the three main plantation 
crops in South India, its history as a plantation crop extending back to 
about 1840. Although many areas planted with coffee have been aban¬ 
doned or given over to tea, there are considerable areas still producing 
satisfactoi’y crops, which have been under cultivation for well over half 
a century. At least one estate in Mysore is known to me which has 
been under coffee for a hundred years and which still exists as a productive 
agricultural unit. 

This feature of coffee cultivation in South India is perhaps more 
remarkable than appears at first sight. If we glance at the history of 
the great tropical ‘permanent crops’, we find that ‘permanent’ is perhaps 
hardly the right term. The coffee industry of Ceylon started and ended 
within half a century and left the succeeding tea industry with little 
more than a subsoil over considerable areijs of the hills of Ceylon. In 
Brazil, the coffee industry has been based on the exploitation of fresh 
lands as the eailier plantations declined. Recent reports indicate that 
the great coffee industry which has grown up in Columbia in the last 
thirty or forty years is faced with declining production. 

The other peremiial (jrop industries in the w^et tropics have hardly 
had time to show what degree of permanence they possess. The dangers 
inherent in such forms of agriculture are, however, sufficiently obvious 
now and there are clear signs of a realisation of their importance in agri¬ 
cultural practice. There still remains rnuch to be done, hot only in 
applying conservation methods already knowm, but in investigating the 
means of ensuring a stable agriculture in the large areas of evergreen 
and ihonsoon forest which have been opened up for the increased produc¬ 
tion of tropical commodities during the last half century. 

I believe that the system of coffee cultivation in South India repre¬ 
sents one solution of the problem of a stable agriculture under the topo¬ 
graphical, pedological and climatic conditions of the coffee growing areas. 
It is, of course, a particular solution applicable only to coffee (and also 
to cardamoms) but an examination of one solution may not be without 
interest in considering the general problem of soil erosion. Further, the 
solution is only a partial one and there are many w^ays in which the 
situation ought to be improved. The fact that the system is one which 
greatly minimizes soil losses must not bo allowed to obscure the existence 
of danger points which demand special measures. 

Although the first essential of an enduring agriculture must be a 
stable surface soil, pi'otected against the dangers of soil erosion, it is an 
interesting paradox that the measures, which in a high degree provide 
this protection for coffee, wetre not introduced for this purpose at all. 
The result is that a considerable degree of protection against soil erosion 

* Taper read at the Twenty-niath College Day and Confereucje of the M.A.S.U., 

Jiffy 1^. 

S 
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has been incidents and the coffee planter is less alive to the dangers that 
still exist in certain areas and under certain conditions than he should be. 

The system of cultivation in general use in South Indian coffee areas 
is, shortly, the culture of the crop plant under a continuous shade canopy, 
composed of a mixture of trees, many of which were constituents of the 
original plant association which had developed on the ajrea prior to its 
cultivation. The mode of opening such land varies widely from a com¬ 
plete clearing of the original jungle and planting shade along with the 
coffee to the simple undergrowthing and light thinning of the taller trees 
to permit the d^elopment of the young plants. Nowadays, the debris 
is normally burnt, but in the early days of coffee planting, a number of 
estates were opened without burning. It is perhaps not without signi¬ 
ficance that several estates opened in this way in the early days of coffee 
planting still exist as sound productive units, with no visible signs of 
serious soil deterioration. 

The cultural treatment of coffee is noimally conditioned by this system 
of what might be described as undergrowth cultivation. Coffee planters 
place great store by the preservation of the surface mulch which is built 
up from the leaf fall from the shade canopy. Soil cultivation with im¬ 
plements is comparatively restricted after the establishment of the young 
plants, though in this respect there is much variation in estate practice, 
depending to a considerable degree on the slope of the land. 

Under the shade, the coffee itself is planted closely, very much more 
closely than is normally the practice in other coffee growing countries, and 
the ground is covered by the coffee plants from a comparatively early 
age. From the point of view of soil erosion, this continuous shade canopy 
affords a very valuable protection against the beating action of the rain 
on the soil and at the same time reduces the effects of insolation in 
accelerating organic matter breakdown and reducing the soirs absorptive 
capacity for water. This protection is, of course, further increased by 
the continuous cover of the crop itself. Secondly the leaf fall from the 
shade provides a mulch which is of the utmost value, as has been shown 
by Lowdermilk in California, in reducing run-off considerably in excess 
of its absorptive capacity. 

In mature coffee, therefore, eforion control is achieved to a . con¬ 
siderable degree by natural methods—^the utilization of a plant association 
approximating to quite a considerable degree to the natural vegetation of 
the areas, in which the crop is inserted, as it were. At the same time, 
it must be repeated that the value of the system has rarely been con¬ 
sciously attributed to its influence on the stability of the surface soil. 
This has resulted in a complete lack of recognition of the dangers which 
can arise from a failure to take additional precautionary measures under 
certain circumstances. 

The main dangers arise in the early stages of opening land under 
coffee or in replanting old lands with new plants, and in the laying down 
of drainage which is frequently necessary. Under these conditions, the 
coffee industry has been slow to undertake conservation measures from 
a lack of understanding of the damc^e that can occur in a very short 
period of time. 

Work in East Africa showed th»t in a coffee clearing on a slope of 
one in six under a rainfall of between 60 and 80 inches without any 
control measures, the" loss of soil amoimted to 38 tons in two years or 
about 2| per cent of the top foot of the soil. There is no reason to 
believe that losses of the same do not occur in South India in 

newly opened land as the shade aSoMs small protection at thto stage 
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and the rainfall and slopes often exceed those experienced in the experi¬ 
ment in question. 

It is rare to see any measures for erosion control *in coffee clearing 
in this country; planting and working is carried out up and down the 
slope, felled trees lie across the contours, cover crops are very rarely 
seen and only very recently has any interest been aroused in the use of 
green manure plant hedges. In only one district, where slopes are ex¬ 
ceptionally steep, are any attempts at terracing common. Even the use 
of green manure hedges cannot be regarded as introduced as a measure 
of erosion control, since the emphasis is mainly on the provision of organic 
matter and of temporary shade. Contour ridging or box ridging such as 
is practised in East Africa is quite unknown. 

It is clear that much can be done in reducing the losses which 
undoubtedly occur in the early years of opening up coffee or when old 
areas are replanted. The great difficulty lies in convincing the planter 
of the damage that is taking place. The effects of erosion control may 
not be obvious nor the economic gains considerable. The results in the 
experiment quoted above are of interest in this respect. Where the erosion 
control measures depended on growing green manure hedges on contour 
bunds or on the provision of a cover crop, the check to soil losses 
was very great but the condition of the coffee in the dry season following 
the rains was noticeably better in the controls. This was traced to a 
lower percentage of soil moisture in the plots carrying the supplementary 
crops. To many planters, the immediate differences would bulk very 
much larger than prospective gains resulting from the soil retention, which 
could only be cashed in over a long period of years. Even where the 
control measures would not involve soil moij^ture competition, it is un¬ 
likely that any striking differences in growth and development would be 
visible for some considerable time and the cost factor would discourage 
a practice the value of which is not readily demonstrable. Herein lies 
the great problem of erosion control. Tn its spectacular manifestations, 
the damage done is obvious and calamitous. The spectacular manifesta¬ 
tion is, however, the end product of a long series of invisible movements, 
the control of which means trouble and expenditure without any apparent 
return. The return comes in time in the maintenance of productivity and 
of the capital value of the land but unless the cultivation methods are 
very wasteful the differences may take a long time to show themselves. 

The situation is especially difficult in coffee, where with growlb of 
the shade cover and the development of a litter of fallen leaf, the early 
losses are checked and the damage done greatly slowed down. At the 
same time, the efficiency of the litter cover must be regarded as having 
been reduced by the damage done in the few years of exposure in the 
early stages of opening the land. At the same time, it must be pointed 
out that it is not easy to point to coffee areas in South India where a 
reasonable shade policy has been followed, which show serious signs of 
deterioration from soil erosion. Individual cases may occur on small areas 
where special circumstances play a part but speaking generally, I think 
it would be agreed by those familiar writh South Indian coffee areas, that 
soil erosion plays a small part in determining the productivity of the 
land under this crop. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be said that the system followed on 
most coffee areas in South India affords a substantial degree of protection 
against soil erosion. There seems no great need for elaborate measures 
for its control and on the whole, it seems that attention to the improve¬ 
ment of control by the use of vegetation will meet most of the needs of 
coffee cultivation* This requires most emphasis in connection with the 
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opening up of land for coffee or the replanting of old land. Most of all^ 
planters require education on the question of soil erosion so that special 
oases can receive prompt attention and that cultivation methods, espe¬ 
cially trenching and draining, shall be carried out with the dangers of 
badly designed work in mind. There is no question that- rnucli can he 
done in opening new clearings by the effective disposal <5f debris along 
contours, carrying out weeding and other works along contours and by 
raising green manure crops at a very small cost to check the losses during 
the years before the shade iuid its litter become effective. 

—With achnowlvdgmenU to the "Madras AgncnJinral Jo‘U[ma\\ 


YOUR GROCER: DOES HE STOCK ORANGE PEKOE? 

BY 

J. Louis Bo gal. 

Put this question to a hundred persons you would come across in 
a busy thoroughfare of a South rndian provinc ial town ajid you would 
get the following answers: — 

Fifty among them would like to be enliglitened on what ‘TV.koe’ is. 

Thirty of them would reply, ‘Isn’t it some kind of Tea? T usually 
drink my tea in that ro«adside restaurant and I don’t bother about what 
kind it is.’ 

Another fifteen would answer something like, ‘Oh! Isn’t all that 
superior stuff exclusively exported to England?’^ 

Of the remaining five two would probably point to a European 
store saying that it could be obtainable there. 

But it is certain that ninety-five of the hundred pei^ons would deny 
any knowledge of their grocers stocking finer kinds of tea. 

The hundred persons interviewed form a constituent representation 
of that teeming middle class population, modernised by Western educa¬ 
tion and whose monthly household budget could well afford to include a 
couple of pounds of good quality tea. They constitute the liitherto 
neglected potential market in India for better grades of tea. 

The marketing of any staple commodity normally divides itself into 
two functions: Dealer and consumer marketing. With a cornniodiiy like 
tea where the large planter (*annot hope to (Contact his final consumer 
direct he has to depend on the usual distributing channels. His success 
depends to a large extent on liia proper choice of the outlets. 

The great intermediary in India between the wholesale house and 
the consumer is the retailer. He is also known as grocer, provisioTi store 
keeper, etc. It is this individual who carries the manufacturer’s output 
into every large part of the country. He keeps it in stock until it is 
wanted, advertises it by display and salesmanship, supplies it to the 
consumer in small quantities as required, collects the money for it and 
takes the responsibility for any bad debts incurred. At the present time 
the retailer is not selling his share of good quality tea and he hardly 
realises what an important asset it might become to his business if vigor¬ 
ously pushed. It would be worth analysing his attitude towards stocking 
superior grade Tea and whether his objections are legitimate. 

The South Indian retailer exceeds the English village grocer in busi¬ 
ness conservatism* He lacks ima^n^l^tion and resource. He believes in 
the theory that the business of his grandfather hold good tp 

him today. Yet he is prone to jwfoSt if it could be assured-T-doeS; not 
matter what the ■■goods; are..' .. i'' V, 

,, ' What are his objections tot ste^^lEmg finer kinds of Tea? 
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His first and usual objection is: ‘No Demand.’ The shop-keeper 
who raises this objection invariably has little imagination and less initi¬ 
ative. Ho\v can one expect demand for goods which are never in stock? 
With the exception of well advertised commodities people ask for things 
in a shop because they see them displayed in the window inside. There 
is really no justification for this objection. Tt is a mere excuse. 

The second objection encountered from him is: ‘Poor neighbourhood; 
Customers want cheap things.’ The retailer who raises this objection is 
so obsessed by the appearance of the district that lie has discouraged 
better class people from shopping locally, by putting nothing but the 
cheapest merchandise in his windows. If this man breaks from his con¬ 
servative policy and carry better class gcKids; a better class trade is hound 
to result, lu every district, however j)oor. there are people of good 
financial standing whose position makes them prospective customers for 
gocxl (juality tea. It is curious to observe that generally in these areas 
joint stock banks o])en branches. 

The third and most frequent and yet one of the most illogical objec¬ 
tions put forward is: ‘f^ricc too high.’ Jt is necessarv to view this from 
the consumer point of view as raised by him. If the objection is a 
genuine one and the prospective buyer cannot fifford, it would siirqily 
mean that there is sometliing radically wrong with oiii* tiropaganda and 
advertising copy. We have not created sufficient desin^ in the ])rospect 
for our Orange Pekoe and Special Blends, for if we re*ally had created 
desire for them, then the price would be a secondary factor altogether. 
People do not consider price, provided they have the money, if sufficient 
tlesire has been created. How many times in our o\mi lives have we 
purchased things we (!ould not really afford. If we all purcliased only 
what we tliought we could afford. Iiulf the things that are sold would 
stop in the factory. The one effective answer to this is to sell the differ¬ 
ence between the price of the dust he sells at present iuid finer quality. 

The analysis of the retailer's objections reveals that what he ))uts 
forward are not really ubjetdions but excuses. An excuse is ])ui forward 
only when desire is absent or is lacking. Jt is then left to all those wdio 
desire the prosperity of the tea industry, in India to help create this 
desire among the retailers and consumers. A single planter cannot do 
things at large. However earnest, his attempt wdll only an isolated 
attempt. In the past in other fields we have achieved success by joint 
•and co-operative action. We now realise that it would handsomely pay 
us to exj)loit this local potential market close to our facloiy doors. Will 
the Indian Tea Market Expansion Board then assist us by taking the 
due initiative by launching a dealer marketing campaign? 

Tliis campaign may be carried out in a three-fold i^i'c^g^’amme: — 

1. Trade publicit\^ campaigns and wTite ups. 

2. Direct mail advertising to distributors. 

8. Personal approach to distributors by the field staff of the 

J.T.M.E.B. 

... Later this might he supplemented by an extensive consumer adver¬ 
tising campaign. 


SOUTHERN INDIA PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 

In list of subscriptions promised or paid appearing on page 890 
<crf the Inst issue the name ‘G. C. Jack’ should read as ‘G. L. Jack’. 

6 
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INDIAN COFFEE MARKET EXPANSION BOARD 

Qiiartvriif lieporf of ihe Director of Indian Coffee Marhei E^pamion 
Board for the period January-March 1940. 

« Tours. —travelled to Eastbourne early in January, to 
meet the Managing Director of a chain of high-class cafes with head: 
quarters at Hastings, who, with the aid of our display material, hav^ 
been pushing the sales of a Pure Indian Coffee. Indian coffee is^^not^ 
however, being used in the ‘Cafe Blend’, and on a previous visit they hud 
shown themselves to be averse to making any alteration in this blend. 
The result of my interview on this occasion proved more successful, t 
was informed that they would be prepared to include Indian coffee in 
their Cafe Blend in future if it were obtainable at the right place for 
the desired qualities. 

I called on oth(?r stores at Eastbourne and re-visited our friends ip 
the trade at Lewes and Brighton. I returned to London with the feeling 
that Indian coffee was continuing to be kent freslj in the minds of tho 
public in this part of the south of England. 

During the last week of February I visited Newcastle and Middles-^ 
borough. These two towns and the surrounding district had been 
thoroughly covered during my tour in the month of July 1987. but, judging 
from correspondence, we were not satisfied that Indian coffee was receiv¬ 
ing sufficient publicity in these areas, it appears, however, that thia 
impression was not well founded. The bulk of the wholesale trade there 
is controlled by the resident representative of a wellknown London coffee 
wholesale house, who informed me that the interest aroused by my first 
visit had created a far more general use of Indian coffee. Indian coffee 
display material had been widely di8tribute<l, although this was not’ evi¬ 
dent in his correspondence owing to the fact that many of his customera 
did not like their names disclosed on paper. 

It was also encouraging to learn that a large retail firm with high-class 
cafes, who are said to contit)! 7o% of the retail trade in Newcastle, have 
included Indian coffee in their Cafe Blend since my last visit and are 
also selling a Pure Indian Coffee. My interview with the managing 
director of this firm, who sliowed a growing recognition of the merits of 
Indian coffee, was both pleasant and constructive. 

Demonstrations in Shops. —^Dufing February demonstrations were held 
in two Eastbourne shops, at Messrs. Hudson Bros., Ltd., from February 
5th to 10th, and at Messrs. Dicker & Company from February 12th to 
17tb. The Board has liad little experience regarding the results which 
may be expeided from demonstrations in shops. The demonstration week 
held in one of these shops show^ed a ten-fold increase in the sales of a 
Pure Indian (’offee, but it remains to be seen w^hether the increase of 
sales is maintained. Some of the customers who visited these tw’O shops 
appeared to know that Indian coffee wb% served at canteens for Canadian 
Troops in I^ondon, and they were most interested to learn of the simple 
method by which Indian coffee can be made to perfection. It was noticed 
that during these two demonstration weeks several other shops and cafes 
in Eastbourne prominently displayed Indian coffee in their windows. 

Canteens. —'The Bpard w^ere insti^mental in introducing and demott- 
stirlWng Indian coilee # the fdlow^ in J4)ndpn:^ : r : 

British Columbia House Cantee% Begent-Street, London, S.W. L 
The Maple Leaf Hostel Canted; Srabison House, 

ViAuxhali' Bridge-Eoad,: „ . y. l. 
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The Beaver Club, Spring Gardens, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 
The Canadian Legion Services Hostel, Gower-Street, London,. 

N.W. 1. 

1 s-hould point out that no free cup has been given as an introductory 
measure during tliis quarter, for the continued success of Indian coffee at 
the National Gallery Mid-day Concerts makes this unnecessary. 

The above-named canteens cater for Canadian Troops. The Beaver 
Club is by far the largest, and is housed in a large building adjoining the 
Admiralty and facing the Mall, which was previously a London Country 
Council building, and has the largest dance door in England. The Club 
is under the patronage of Mrs. Vim^ent Massey, the wife of the Higlr 
(Commissioner for ('Hnada. Two of the Board’s demonstrators worked at 
the Beaver Club for five weeks, and the standard of mjiking coffee in the 
(Canadian way has been kept up. 

The British (’olurnbia House canteen was opened prior to the Beaver 
Club. It is on a less pretentious scale with a more homely atmosphere, 
and is well patronised. This canteen was set up by Mr. W. A. MaeAdams, 
the Agent (leneral for British Columbia in London, in co-operation with, 
the Y.M.C.A. A Press article on this cant€^en appeared in The Tiwen on 
the 2nd February, 1940. under the heading ‘A Little Bit of Canada’. 
Thc‘ article commences by saying ‘Delicious cups of Indian coffee made 
in the Canadian way, apple pie with ice cream or with cheese, hot dogs 
and waffles are sonu‘ of the reasons why Canadians in the Services aro 
flocking to British Columbia House, Eegent-Street’; and lower down the 
page the article continues with the words ‘News of good coffee spreads 
like wild fire among C’anadians—according to the canteen supervisor it is 
almost a ritual—hut that is not the only reason for the popularity of this 
little bit of Canada’. 

The cost of making one gallon of coffee (sufficient for 22 large mugs) 
served with sugar and a substitute cream works out at 2/9r/., or under 
l^d. a cup, based on the following prices obtaining on March 21st. 1940: — 

Jiuliaif coffee <« a lb.. 

Sugar (n Iljd. a Ih., 

‘(‘ariiation’ milk Qt a tin, 

Fresh milk (n 8(/. a pint. 

Since we were supplied with these figures the sugar allowance has 
been reduced to 4 o/. These figures are very useful in enabling us to 
})rove to other canteens tliat the expense in making Indian coffee is within 
a IJd. a cup. 

Each canteen is of the opinion that its coffee is the best coffeo served 
in London. This is excellent publicity for Indian coffee, whicJi is intro¬ 
duced by one canteen to another through the voluntary workers. We 
have, however, only mentioned the names of these canteens with which 
we have been in direct contact. 

Dibplay Material Production ,—Ten thousand double crown posters 
(80^x22'^) were produced during the quarter, of which one thousand 
were mounte<l on straw-board. This poster has a simple layout showing 
the head of an Indian and a bowl of coffee beans, with the wording A 
fine t^ype—A fine coffee’—reproduction in full colour of the head and the 
bowl of coffee, a white background throwing them into relief. Tlie result 
does credit to the art work of the designers, block makers and printers 
alike. 

At the same time five hundred display pards were produced with 
the wor^tig "Xndiaii Coffee Spld Here’, shade printed in green and black 
to give the impressioti of the letters having been incised. This lettering 
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h imposed on a veneered wood paper and mounted on straw-board, the 
whole giving the appearance of a solid piece of wood. The boards are 
intended to form a permanent display in shops selling a Pure Indian Coffee. 

Presft AdveHiaing .— 

The Daily Telegraph ,—Advertisements in this daily appeared weekly 
for six months, terminating at the end of March. 

The Times.—A special announcement calculated to appeal to women 
was inserted on the Women’s Page of The Timea on the 8th of March, 
J940, conveying a message to canteens throughout the country to serve 
Indian enffee and drawing attention to the services of the Board in this 
connection. For tliis purpose a 9" double column space was taken, and 
^ thousand pull-offs of the advertisement )ui\'e been distributed to the trade. 

Poster Advertising .—Our new Indian Head Posters with Bowl of 
Coffee Beans was so appealing to the eye that it was decided to take 
space on the Bakerloo, Piccadilly and O.utral London Tube Stations for 
displaying this poster from 15th February to 15th May. Tube Stations 
were selected in preference to Underground Stations bei^ause the former 
are brilliantly lighted whilst the latter stations, being nearer the surface, 
liave very s\ibdued lighting during the hours of blackout. Consequently 
the posters on these stations are only effectively s(*en dining the hours 
of day light. 

General .—It will be noticed from this leport tliat tin* Board are 
directing their activities more and more to genei'al jiublicity. 

A list of firms selling a Pure Indian Coffee is being compiled to 
enable inforiiuition regarding their nearest stockists of Indian coffee to 
be supplied to enquirers. A prepaid Business Reply Postcard is being 
sent out to all our retail friends with the wording ‘We are suppliers of 
a Pure Indian (/offee, and should like our name added to your list\ 
which they are asked to fill in and return to us duly signed if they are 
selling a straight Indian coffee. It will be noticed that the wording of 
the postcards does not refer to Indian coffee being used in blends, but 
it should be mentioned that the Board’s services to firms using a high 
proportion of Indian coffee in their blends is in no way curtailed. 

New Contact .—We .are in a position to report that another powerful 
group of provision stores using Indian coffee in their blends but not pre¬ 
viously selling a straight Indian coffee, nor co-operating with the Board 
by making use of our display material, have recently approached us witli 
a view to co-operating with us in both respects. They are now making 
a feature of Indian coffee display material, and we have l>een informed 
that 24 of their 500 o<id branches are at present offering a Pure Indian 
Coffee for sale, whilst any branches will on request obtain supplies of 
Indian coffee from headquarters. This welcome co-operation indicates tlie 
accumulative effect of the Board’s steady and persistent propaganda. 

Continental Markets .— 

Publicity in Norway .—The Board approved a programme of advef- 
tising Indian Monsooned Malabar Coffee in the Norwegian trade papers. 
It was decided to take a full-page in the wholesale paper Norges Oros* 
sisitidendey a monthly publication, to csover a period of six months, and 
eix half-page advertisements every second week in the retail paper Norges 
Kjohmannsbladf This.. work was entmsted to the advertising firm of 
Dagfin Tollefsen Reklamebyra A/S of Oslo, Mr, Tollefsen visited London 
in Deoember, 1989, and consulted Wih the H.T.C.P. and with the Board's 
advertii^g agents in London, He with pietorial matter 

4ind maps forr iiickisi^ in advertiselhefits, and with photographs of the 
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coffee industry to illustrate the D.I.C.P.’s, article. This article has been 
published in both these papers which cover the whole of the coffee trade 
in Norway, and the following dates were fixed for the appearance of the 
advertisements: — 

Norgeg Grossisftidencle, —February, March, April, May, June and 
July 1940. 

Norgea Kjohmannshlad .—-Taniuiry 26th, February 2nd and 16th, 
March 1st, 15th and 29th 1940. 

Cuttings of the advertisements and the article as they appeared 
have been received in this office. The layout of the advertisements and 
the photographs wJiicli illustrated the article wen^ very well executed. A 
copy of the D.I.C.P.'s article is appende<l. ^ 

France ,—There have been some discussions, both oral and in 
writing, between the Indian Trade Commissioner and the Anglo-French 
Co-ordinating Committee in Ijondon, and between the D.I.C.P. and the 
French Food Purchasing Committee in London, on the subject of Indian 
coffee for France. These negotiations should prove of the greatest assis¬ 
tance to the Indian coffee industry. 

The distribution of display material in London is a feature of this 
quarter’s appended list of window and counter shows. 


GIFTS OF TEA BY PARCEL POST TO U.K. 

The Secretary, IT.P.A.S.I., has received the following letter No. 7755 
dated 12th September 1940 from the Tea Controller for India: — 

‘I have the honour to state, for information and such action as may 
be coiisidered necc^ssary by your Association, that advice has been received 
from the Ministiy of Food in the United Kingdom that bonafide iin- 
solicited gifts of tea sent by parcel post are permitted to be imported 
into the United Kingdom without being covered by permits provided such 
parcels are addressed to individutds and marked “Gifts”. 

It is still, however, necessary to obtain an export licence for all 
such teas, and application for this should be made, on the appropriate 
form No. 7B, to the Joint Controller, Indian Tea Liciensing Commitiee, 
(k)onoor. 

It is necessary to note that a separate application must be made 
for such parcel, the reason for this is that the licence is issued in tripli¬ 
cate, one portion of which has to be pasted on the parcel, the second 
portion is retained by the Consignor, and the thinl portion is returned 
to the Licensing (committee’s’ offices after being endorsed with the Post 
Office cancellation stamp. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 16th September 
were:— . 

Bubb<if, including export licensed ... 56.00 cents a lb. 
Bobber Export Quota ... 7.00 cents a lb. . 

let quality rubber alone ... ... 49.00 cents a Ib* 
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DISTRICT NOTES 

THE ASSOCIATION OP PLANTEBS OP TKAVANCORE 

The Hnt Anauel Oenenl Meettag was held hi Kdttayan 
on the 30th August, 1940, at 11-30 ajn. 

The following persons were present 

Messrs. J. W. Tolson (Chairman)^ T. W. U. Park, E. H. Francis, L. J. T. 

Polgreen, P. Kurian John, T. M. Hassan Bowther, A. Thomas, W. G. Craig, W. A. J, 
Milner, W. D, Harrison. 

Mr. Tolson deliveretl a speech, from which the following paragraphs are extracted: — 

I am more than pleased to realise that an Association that was visualised eight 
years ago has now come into being in such strength that no one can doubt its repre¬ 
sentative character of both Indian and British opinion, but I trust that members will 
not rest until they are able to persuade a still larger acreage to join especially of 

rubber. When you realise that there are 78,700 acres of tea and 97,000 acres of 

rubber in Travancore, you will admit that there is still room for an enlargement 
of our membership. 

The Association has had before it many difficulties caused by the War and loss 
of markets. The latest tragedy of France has brought home to all of us the serious¬ 
ness of the position and now Britain and the Dominions together with India have 
the fate of Europe in their hands. The hour of trial has come and we must be 

ready to sacrifice our all in defence of a faith which is something of more importance 
to humanity, than the life or possessions of any one of us. The things we are 
struggling to preserve are the eternal values; without them men become beasts. Let 
us therefore face up to these deadly perils as a united Empire whose individuals are 
linked one to the other by self sacrific*e. So shall we earn the victory which alone 
can free the world from the dark forces which threaten human civilisation. 

During the year the rubber industry has had the satisfaction of having the Bubber 
Control Act passed through the legislatures and I would like on your behalf to thank 
Mr. Kurian John for all the hard work .and time he spent on your account. The 
price of rubber has improved and although the costs of production are bound to 
increase there is a future of prosperity especially now’ that the Bubber Control Board 
has notified 86% production for the next quarter. 

The tea industry has experienced many difficulties due to the outbreak of hosti¬ 
lities, first with the arrangement of the Short Term Contract and now with irregular 
shiiq^ing. The unprecedented drought for the second year in succession has seriously 
aiSected many areas and created many obstacles in trying to arrange for the full quota 
of teas to be despatched in respect of the season which ended on the Slst of March 
last. The arrangement, however, by whidi all teas despatched under special Export 
License were permitted, provided they had been delivered to the Custom Authorities 
by midnight on the 31st of May, relieved situation. As you are aware, the price 
to be paid by the Food Controller is based, with minor exceptions, on the average 
of the three basic years 1986, 1987, 1988. In view of the fact that an extra penny 
has been agreed upon, in order to meet the increased cost of production, I consider 
that the Industry has reason to be satisfied that some measure of profit is assured, 
although with increasing costs especially of rice, tea dbests and the reduction 

of exports, it may be necessary to again review the position. 

Owing to the collapse of the Europw Vstkets, coffee and cardamoms have 
been seriously affected. It ' will be necessary Id search vigorously for new madlets 
the help of the Goveriunent. Cardamoms suffered during the year from pests 

and it is to our interest to press the Gofsttunent, or rather the Universily i^esearoh 
, authorities to work in conjunction with the Stepsrial Council Beseareh to sradioate 
If^ese dissaseB. The Imperial Oouncil of have voted a sum of 
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for th^ purpose of making a Cardamom Disease Survey and this work is being carried 
out by Mr. Mayne, the Scientist to the United Planters* Association of Southem India. 

The transport of the State is gradually being taken up by the Government and 
I think we should ask for the widening of certain roads and culverts in order to make 
for quicker and safer motoring. 

The Association had a request from Government to fill in a questionnaire with 
regard to malarial control and estate sanitation. This questionnaire was circulated 
to all members and I would like to thank all those individuals and Companies who 
so promptly replied. The information collected is now in the hands of Government 
and I do not feel that we havc^ anything to fear but rather that the Government has 
a great deal to learn from us which could be copied and applied to their rural uplift 
movement and also in their endeavour to control malaria in the Neyyattinkara area. 

In my opinion, the Government should first demonstrate their efficiency in con¬ 
trolling malaria in Neyyattinkara before extending their efforts to the far more compli¬ 
cated problem of the High Hanges of Travancore. 

During the past few years, a great deal of labour legislation has been added to 
the statute hook and there is a demand in certain quarters for further legislation, 
such as minimum wages and standardisation of wages. 

I trust that those responsible for framing further legislation will hear in mind 
the hardships which may be caused to the illiterate labourer by the introduction of a 
highly advanced European industrial legislation, suitable for towns with advanced 
amenities, to agricultural conditions as they exist in the State today. 

There is a great difference between the two, industrial and agricultural labour, 
and they should be treated separately otherwise the agricultural labourer will sufier 
and will be discontented with conditions which^ were originally considered to *be for 
his own welfare. 

You now have four Labour Acts on the Statute Book, the Trade Union, the Trade 
Dispute, the Workmen’s Compensation and the Factory Acts. The Payment of Wages 
Bill has been introduced into the Assembly and has been sent to a Select Committee; 
this Bill should he Law before the end of this year. 

I would refer all members to the report of the Conciliation Board on the mats 
and matting industry. It is an interesting report and will no doubt have a great 
influence on future legislation in the State such as minimum wages, standardisation of 
wages and maternity Bill. 

The Board has asked the Government to. enforce fhe Factory Act especially with 
regard to drinking water, latrines and the prevention of Sunday work. For this 
purpose the Government have set up a Commissioner of Labour with a Chief Inspector 
of Factories and a Staff of two Inspectors. I think that it will he necessary for 
us to insist that men with experience in Industrial Administration are appointed and 
that for the smooth running of the Department, constant transfers should not take 
place. We trust that the Inspectors will he trained in British India thus eliminating 
friction which might arise from inexperience and ignorance of working conditions in 
our factories. 

I would the attention of all mem})erg to the proposed increase in taxation 

on incomes; cm Excess Ftofits and the Bpecial War Tax on profits. The Dewan intends 
to levy a tax on cardamoms. 

Your Secretaries, Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., are to be congratulated on 
having carried through the '^inauguration of our Association and I know that they 
must feel very satisfied at having after many years of hard work launched an Associ¬ 
ation which has immense possibilities for furthering planting interests.’ 
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After the B«^ri of Executive Cou^ittee and the Btatemeni of Accx>tmt 0 have 

bean- adopted, the following special business was discussed: — 

Legislation .—In view of the Second Amendment .Bill (now in the Select Committee 
stage) to the Travancore Companies Act, Mr. Polgreen expressed the hope that the 

IManting Members would emphasise to the Select Conunittee the great inconvenience 
caused by the provisions of those Sections of the A(*,t which require Balance Sheets 
and Dire<‘torH’ Beports to be signed and sworn to by all Directors and that they 
should i)ress for the changes requested by the Travancore Chamber of Commerce iii 
their representations to Governiueni. An interesting discussion ensued and it was 
finally decided that a deputation from this Association to Government would be the 
best step to take. Tlie deputation was to consist of the two Planting Members, 

Mr. Li. J. T. J^olgreeii and Mr. P. Kurian John and it was agreed that these gentle¬ 
men should meet the Dewan with the least possible delay, 

Hegnlation of ProduotKm and Marketing of Tea in India.^A brief . discussion on 

this subject took place during wjiicli a reference was made to the recommendation from 
North India that marketing rights for the current Kestriotion Vear should be reduced 
from 15% of basic figures to 13%. Mr. E. H. h’rancis explained that the question 

had been carefully considAed at the recent Annual General Meeting of the U.P.'A.K.l. 
when it had been decided unanimously to oppose the recommendatioji as far as Season 
1940-41 was concerned. However, in view of declining pricjes Mr. E. H. Francis 
pointed out that a reduction from the 1st of April next might be advisable and sug¬ 
gested that producers should give the matter their consideration. 

Adulteration of Teu.—In the absence of Mr. W*. H. Miles, Commissioner for the 
Indian Tea Market Expansion Board whose inability to attend the meeting was noted 
with rSgret, Mr. W, A. J. Milner 8{)oke at length on the subject. 

After a general discussion the Chairman thanked Mr. Milner for his informative 
address and said that the Executive Committee would give the matter their special 
attention and that, as soon as sufficient data had been collected, Government would 
be a|^roa<iied with a Tequest that they should see that the provisions of the Adulterated 
Foods Act should be enforced in all municipalities. 

TrUtancore Export' Duty^Tea .—Heference was made to correspondence addressed 
to the Excise Commissioner, Trivandrum, 1^ Mr. P. Kurian John and the Associations 
letter to the same official in support of Mr. Kurian John s request that the Customs 
Authorities should refrain from levying export duty on excess weights of a fraction 
of a pound. Mr. Kurian John then informed the meeting that he had nothing further 
to say as the Customs Authorities had discontinued levying duty on such excess weights. 

Labour, —Mr. W. A. J. Milner suggested that a 8ub>CommiUee be formed for the 
• purpose of bringing up to date the Inter-District Lalour Kules, but Mr. E. H. Francis 
pointed out that the Associatiotj had m lisbour Kules and also indicated that, in bis 
opinion, it would be pjeferable if the matter was left to tlie four District Associations. 
The meeting was in agreement with this and the Chairman advised Mr. Milner that 
the Association would address the District Associations accordingly. 

Subscription for 1040-41.—After the submission of a Draft Budget by the Secre¬ 
taries it was agreed to by the meeting that the cess for the current year should be 
0 pies per acre for ordinary members which would peiuiit of building up an adequate 
cash reserve. 

OtUer Business. *»./,—Mr. Fbl^n recommended that the Assoeiato 
shpnld join the U.B.A.B.1. as an Associatlto Member, the subscription being Bs. 8® 

. annum. This unanimously aim^ov^ by the meeting whereupon the 0hainnein 
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indicated that the matter would receive the prompt attention ef the Execnitive 
Committee. 

(6) Tax on Cardamoms. —Mr. P. Kurian John drew the attention of membera 
to the fact that a few* yearn ago cardamotn owners had agreed to an increase in 
land tax of Re. 1 per acre on the clear understanding from Government that no export 
duty would be levied. Tn his opinion, therefore, an export tax on cardamoms now 
(referred to in the Chairman’s speech) could not be justified and should be opposed 
in the event of the matter being pursued by Government. The meeting agreed and 
the planting members promised to watch the matter carefully. 

The following were elected to the Executive Committee for the forthcoming year: — 

Messrs. P. Kurian John, E. H. Francis, W. F. Inman, A. V. Thomas and 
L. J. T. Polgreen. 

Ex-Officio Members. —Mr. J. W. Tolson (Planting Member, Rri Mulam Assembly); 
Mr. T. W. U. Park (Planting Member, firi Chitra State Council). 

Mr. J. W. Tolson was elected Chairman of the Association. 

Appointment of Secretaries for 1940-41.—Mr. P. Kurian John proposed that Messrs. 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., should be re-elected Secretaries of the Association on the 
same remuneration. This was seconded by Mr. W. G. Craig and carried. Mr. Polgreen 
said that while his Firm would be glad to do everything possible to further the interests 
and progress of the Association he could not guarantee, under conditions of reduced 
staff and extra work, and with such an uncertain future, that they would be able to 
continue the duties of Secretaries but that they would do so for as long as possible. 
Ho suggested that the Executive Committee should consider alternative secretarial 
arrangements in case these proved necessary. 

Mr. J. W, Tolson replied that members recognised with gratitude what Messrs. 
Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., had already done in connection with the formation and 
initial stagee of the Association and that he hoped they w'ould find it possible to 
continue as Secretaries. 


MYSORE 

All Extraordinary Genaral Meeting of the Mysore Planters’ Association 
(Incorporated) was held on dOth August 1940 o 

The Chairman asked all present to stand and said that on receiving the news of 
the death of H.H. the late Maharaja he had written to his Private Secretary as 
follows: — 

*On behalf of all members of this Assoc’iation may 1 ask you to convey to H.H. 
the ITuvaraja and the Royal Family our deepest sympathy and heartfelt regrets at 
the untimely death of H.H. the Maharaja; all the more so as, knowing his interest in 
all communities, I trust I may say, without presumption, that we feel we have lost a 
personal friend.’ 

and had received the following reply:— 

‘1 am desired by His Highness the Maharaja to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of your letter of the 7th instant conveying on behalf of the members of the 
Mysore Planters* Association their deep sympathy to His Highness and the members 
of His Highness’s family the untimely death of His Highness the late Maharaja.’ 

The Chairman said that by the death of His Highness Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadur the State had lost a really great Ruler and a really good man. He 
wa», too> * man of most generous disposition and great personal charm and inspired 
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(»onfidence and affection in everyone who was privileged to meet him, and he was 
not above talking to the least of his subjects in leisure moments. He had always 

been interested in the planting districts and had given to planters the land for the 
building in which the Aascx'iation was holding its meeting. Every member of the 
Association sincerely felt and deeply regretted the sad death of His late Highness 
under whom they had all lived happily for so long. 

Mr. Hamilton died in Mangalore on 30th July at the age of 76. He came out 

to India in 1884 to Messrs, Alston Lowe A Oo. at TeUicherry and from there went 
to Mangalore to the same coffee curing works to which he returned later after they 
had been acquired by Messrs. Volkart Brothers. About 1890 he came to Mysore and 

acquired Seagnlly, Herisigera and ('liandrapore EsUites and he remained until 1914 

when he returned to Mangalore and joined Messrs. Volkart Brothers. He retired 
in 1923. 

Whilst, an active planter he took a great interest in the hybridisation of coffee and 
in all Association work. He was a member of the Honth Mysore Planters’ Association 
from 1890 to 1900 and again from 1907 to 1914: he was its Honorary Secretary from 
1890 to 1893: a member of its Committee from 1907 to 1912: its President from 1894 
to 1899: its delegate to the 11.P.A.8.1. in 1896 and 1913: and he was a member of 
the Mysore Bepresentative Assembly in 1896 and 1897. 

The formation of the. TT.P.A.8.T. was vei 7 largely due to Mr. Hamilton and he 
did most of the necessary spade work. He was Vice-President of tlie IJ.P.A.S.I. in 
1896-97 and 1907-08 and President in 1908-09 and 1910-11. He repri^sented planting 
interests in the Madras l^egislative Council from 190tl to 1912. 

Mr. Hamilton thus did a very great amount of work for planting interests l>oth 
in Mysore and South Tndi.x aiul his death is a sad 'and much regretted loss to us all. 

Coffee Marketing in War Time .—The Chairman invited Mr. Kirw^an to address the 
meeting. Mr, Kirwan made a long, most lucid and convincing speech on the probable 
market conditions for the coming crop and the steps lliat should be taken to meet 
them. His speech was applauded and the meeting unanimously supported Mr. Kirwan’s 
recommendations. Thos(^ were, roughly, that the suggested Compulsory Control Scheme 
was, owing to the lack of time, improc-ticablo for the corning crop, and that the Alter¬ 
native scheme of which members had been informed should be supported. Those present 
were asked to state the amounts of crop with w Inch they would support the alter¬ 
native scheme and the total obtained was encouraging. 

The meeting further agreed that Mr; Bull’s scheme should be used as a basis 
for working out arrangements for the 1941-42 and subsequent crops, and passed by 
20 votes to 2 (the majority including visitors) the following resolution proposed by 
Mr. Hill and seconded by Mr. Morgan: — 

‘That this Association is in favour of asking the Mysore Government to fix a 
reasonable minimum price for the 1940-41 ooffee. crop.’ 

It was also of the opinion that the possibility that no exports would be possible 
must be faced, ' . ^ 

The Chairman expressed the thanks of ali present to Messrs. Kirwan, Btill, JamAI 
and Langley for all the work they had done and were doing in this matter. 


A. MItoLETON, 

i dk&trman, 


A, L. HELI^ 
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TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quotn prices ruling in South India on 25th September were: — 
Tea Export Eights ... ... 8 aimas 6 pies i>er lb- 

Internal Market Eights ... ... 1 pie per lb. 


MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 


Calcutta (IhsucU hjf the (^alvufia Tea Brokers' AHnociation). 


Sales ISos. JJl and II vviro lield on 91,li, lOtli, Kith and 17th September. 


DESCRIPTION 

Season 1940-41 

Average on aaine 
date 

Sale 

No. 13 

Sale 

No. 14 

1 Average 

1 to date 

In 

1939 

In 

1938 

! 

, As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p, 

As. p. 

With Export Bights ... | 

12 2 

12 7, 

12 1 

10 6 

i 

9 5 

For Internal Consumption : j 






Leaf Teas ... I 

3 8 

3 9 

3 10 

4 0 

' 4 3 

Dusts ... . 

4 8 

; 4 9 

4 9 

4 1 

4 4 

Green Teas ... ; 

6 4 

6 3 

6 7 

5 1 

6 7 


RUBBER —liondou Kubber on September ‘id, 1940, 12d. 


Colombo {Uaued by the Colombo Broker^ A^^oviation). 


Average prices obtained (in cents.) 


ScR?TH Indian Tea Salks 

Sep. 17, 1940 

Kadalaar ... ... 74 


Rdiber Bales Sep. 12,1940 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 66J 

Contract Creix* ... 62 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepi* 49 to 61 
Brown Scrap Cret^e ... 46J 


Madras on 2Qth September 1940. I»»Hcd by Me^iirs. Paiernun A <k).). 

Since oar last report a fortnight ago markets have remained steady. Govern- 

iiieht Secupties have ruled particularly firm and a further rist* has taken place in 
most of the issues. Foi- some little time it has been anticipated that Pmvincial Govern- 
nients would lie going to the market for fresh loans. Official announcements were made 
to this end on Monday. The loans take the form of a fresh issue of 3% 1952 and are 
asi follows; — 

Madras—R«. 70 lacs at Rs. 96 par <ent 2nd issue. 

Panjah—Rs. 176 lacs ai Rs. 94-8 as. pw t^nt Skid issue. 

United Provinces—^Rs. 100 lacs at Rs. 94-8 as. 2nd iaaua. 

Assam—60 lacs at Rs. 94 per cent. 

The lists open and close on Friday 2Tth instant. FoHowtng this Government annoiinee- 
ment the existing Madras Provincial Ixiaus were marked down from Rs. 97 to Bs. 95. 
At this price there were good UfiyecB ever at the eloae^ 
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KtJBBBB 

The price for Spot rubber shows little to no alteration, the closing price being 
ll'id. The Indian price has been 49 cents for Uncouponed Bubber and 7 cents for the 
Quota. A wider inquiry has been in evidence for local rubber shares particularly in 
the case of those companies under the control of A. V. Thomas. Coorgs were firmer 
at Be. 26-12 as., a rise of Be. 1-4 as. on the fortnight’s trading. &alpettas were 
wanted at Bs. 16-4 as. and Vellianiattams at Bs. 16-4 as. Midlands on the other hand 
were a quiet feature at Bs. 4-3 as. Among shares of the older established companies 
Cochin Malabars changed hands fairly freely at Bs. 6-1 an., while Thirumbadis attracted 
good investment support at Be. 1-7 as. ex dividend. There was also a keen demand 
for Malankara Bubbers at lower limits. Vaikundams were wanted locally at a little 
under Bs. 7 ex the interim dividend of 2J% while there was a fair inquiry for Cochin 
Bubbers at Bs. 13-8 as. 


TEA 

The investment support for leading counters continued unabated. Feriakaramalais 
in particular have been a popular feature and have risen from around Bs. 3,6-4 as. to 
Bs. 17, at the close. Highland Produce were also in keen demand at up to Bs. 26, 
and Peermades at up to Bs. 24. United Kilgiris changed hands at Bs. 111-8 as. and 
had buyers over at the close above this rate. Chembra Peaks were firmer at Bs. 3-1 an. 
ex dividend. A certain amount of business was recorded in Balanoor Ordinaries at 
up to Bs. 7-10 as. and the Prefs. at Bs. 9-12 as. 

dividbnd'announcements 

Haileyburia Teas—-5% first interim for the year 1940, and paid. 

Feriakaramalais—5% first interim for 31st March 1941. Payable 2-10-40. 

Nonsuch Teas—13% final making 17% for the year 30th June 1940. Payable 13-11-40. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

September 1, 1940 to September 14, J940—(/nciwwve). 


(Statione are arranged in order alphabetically south to norths and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals.) 


Station! 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from l-4-*40 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

9 

Total 1 

2. Kalthuritty... 



92-49 

92*42 

25. Kotagiri 

0-76 


30*26 

32*12 

8. Kallar B'dge 

2-49 

1*58 

109-67 

113-74 

iA Ootacamund... 

0*31 

0*84 

31*11 

32*26 

4. Koney 

8. Twyford ... 

0c2 

1*00 

0*09 

2-20 

92-59 

209-11 

92-7C 

212-31 

27. Yercaud 

80. Devarshola 

0-85 

2-33 

37*23 



1'86 

1*65 


284-81 

T.E.S. ... 

N.R. 

N.R. 

59-85 

... 

10. Kalaar 

2*65 

P2S 

220-32 

224-22 

81. Cauout 

0-24 

... 

iTjWjg 


11. Chittavurrai... 

0-42 

2-42 

36*24 

39-08 

82. Euttiyadi ... 

0-47 



113*71 

12. Bodi’xanub... 

00 » 

1-45 


11-51 

88. Vayitri 

1-97 


145*43 

147*52 

13. COOBIN 

0*35 

0*17 

99*94 

lEZE 

34. Manantoddi... 

0-75 



102-36 

14. Mooply 

15. Pachaimallai 

0*14 

0*19 

112*93 

113-26 

35. Bilgiris 

6-76 

1*69 

44*32 

52-57 

1*07 

2-37 

114*42 

117-88 

88. PoiUhetta ••• 

0-17 

1-87 

56-74 

58-78 

16. Mudis 

S-7S 

0*74 

166*62 

173-H 

25-17 


0-10 

KSIl 

66*46 


17. PoLLAOm ... 

18. Bopewav 

• •• 



11. Kadamane ••• 
48, Merthisub'gey 

3-16 

1-20 

1*93 

229-32 

113-64 

234-41 

114-84 


0-85 

0-55 

64*20 

65-e« 

45. Balshonnur... 

0-2» 


106*31 


21. Kerala Estate 

0*89 

0*25 

139*65 

140-71 

46. Mahoalobb ... 

0-19 


125-83 

126*36 

28. Nadnvattam 
24. Coonoor ... 

>2*59 

1:21 

••• 

91*50 

••• 

95-3(1 

• «# 

4f. Mapeab 

0*09 

_ 

13-29 

13-38 


N.B. • 
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EDITORIAL 

On another page in this issue will be found a second list of donations 
to the Southern India Planters' Benevolent Fund promised as the result 
of the special appeal to raise Rs. 15,000, in addition to the ordinary 
annual subscriptions, by the Slst March 1941 in order to be able to secure 
for the Fund the generous offer made by an anonymous donor as men¬ 
tioned in these pages last month. Our readers will see that the special 
donations have very nearly reached the half-way mark, although only 
about a quarter of the individual planters and a very small proportion 
of Estates and Planting Companies have, up to date, responded to the 
appeal. We take this opportunity of again urging every individual planter 
to contribute towards this appeal to the best of his ability however small 
his contribution may be, and we would welcome a far greater number 
of donations from Estates, Planting Companies and Firm Members of 
the Association. 

It has been suggested to the Committee of the Fund that those mem¬ 
bers who have gone on active service may wish to suspend their annual 
subscriptions. It is realised that in many cases it will unfortunately be 
necessary for such members to cut down their expenses to the minimum, 
and that subscriptions to the Fund may have to be suspended. The Com¬ 
mittee however wish to appeal to members on active service to continue 
their subscriptions if it is at all possible, as the individual sacriffce of 
Rs. lO per annum is a comparatively small one and the calls on the Fund 
in the coming years may be expected to be heavy. 

In the case of those members who do find it necessary to suspend 
their aubsoriptionst it has been suggested that they should still be r^arded 
hs mezhbers of the Fund. The Committee have no power to do this, 
since a subscriber whose subscription is one year in arrears automatically 
ceases to be a member. The Committee do have power however under 
Hule 8(c) to condone arrears and readmit a former subscriber to member! 
slup;: tinder such terms as regards payment of arrears as they may think 
fit, and it has been unanimously agreed that in the case of those men> 
1^, im motive whet sus^nd thw subaoiriptloDB wMe oa servi^^ 
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the arrears wfll be a.uton[iatwaUy and siioh members readmitted 

on applicattdUo ' ' ‘ . 

* * * ^ 

When it was announced over two months ago that the consumption 
of tea was to be rationed in tlie United Kingdom at th^ low figure oi 
4 oz. per individilal per week a great deal of consternation waft expreSfteid 
at this very low figure, which only represents barely two-thirds of the 
normal consumption of tea in recent years* There is one point that Seems 
to have escaped the attention of those who have been complaining about 
this ration in the Home Papers. Shortly after the rationing announce¬ 
ment was made, another announcement was given over the wireless that 
the Minister for Food did hope that he would be able to iliorCase the 
ration to 3 ok. during the winter months. Naturally he could not give 
a definite promise, as it entirely depends upon sufficient shipping space 
being available. We can but hope that there will be an improvement in 
shipping facilities for the transport of tea, which is such a vital item in 
the food schedule both for Troops and civilians. 

* ♦ * * * ' * 

At a meeting of the Committee pf Control of the India Branch of 
the Ross Institute of Tropical Hygiene, held in Calcutta on ‘JSth August 
1§40, the first Report of the Committee was presented and adopted* The 
Report deals with the work carried out in India during the year ending 
31st July 1940, but, as it is the first Annual Report of the Committee, 
it describes the circumstances in which the Committee was set up and 
goes on to survey briefly the organisation, researches and other main 
activities of the India Branch. Copies of this report liave been oifcu: 
lated to all estates which are subscribers to the Institute. Should, how¬ 
ever, any of our readers care to have a copy of the Report, whether they 
ore subscribers or not, the Secretary, U.B.A.S.I., will be pleased to for¬ 
ward a copy to anyone who would care to apply for it. 


TEA FOR THE KINO 

According* to the Sapper Reguififnial- journal, His .Majesty the-King 
during his visit to the Western front-^to be precise when His Majesty 
was at Ist Corps G.H.Q,, B.E.F.—created quite a furore by asking for 
avt»up of tea* Nobody had anticipi^ied that the King would 'Osk for a 
Cup of tea; but things moved quiokliy; a Primus stove was lit and a 
frenzied hunt produced one brown r teapoWminus lid-^ne tea strainer* 
pne eup, some tea, a half used tin of condensed milk and three pieces- ol 
lump sugar. In the absence of a^ appon, the journal relates, g ruler 
was used to stir the tea and the tea was taken to His Majesty^, wlio 
remarked! 'It lopks rather .strong*' v/A regular soldier g cup of tea, isn^t 
it, sir?’ remarked the Corps Cotnmapaer* After His Majesty’s departure 
the cup was drawn for and won by . a sergeant,, in whoise home it nmv 
reposes oompl^t^ with stains.. . 


J* C. BWAYKE 

Died at NettimAad, Munnar, pn 26th September 1940. ^ 

1 The late Mr^ Swayne was the Manager of Yellipatti Estate, 
Munnar, for several years. 
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PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZERS IN INDIA 

BY 

N. 2V. jSpn Qvpta, M,8c., A.LC., 

Superintendent, Government Test House^ AJipore, 

'The principle underlying the use of fertilizers, namejy, the negfssity 
of a‘jl;4iUg plant food to the soil, wus understood in a way even 

in the early days ol civilization. It was only about a century ago, how¬ 
ever, that the science of plant nutrition and the requirements of the soil 
for eertam elements, in which it is liable to be deficient, began to be clear 
as a result of the researches of de 8aussure and Liebig on the Continent 
and Lawes and Gilbert in England. The versatile Lawes was not only 
one of tlie most brilliant pathfinders in agricultural science but was also the 
ftrst manufacturer of a chemical fertilizer, namely superphoaphata. 
Phenomenal progress lias since been made in the manufacture of oheruicml 
fertilizers in Europe, America and Japan, and today the oomhmed world 
production in the case of some of the important fertilizers is cotnputed 
In terms of millions of ions. The fertilizer industry by its effect on the 
cost of production of sulphuric acid lias given a tremendous impetus to 
the development of the heavy chemical industries. Since the World War 
of 1914-18 tlie synthetic manufacture of fertilizers has been greatly 
developed. 

The intelligent use of fertilizers has become an integral part of the 
agriculture of the advanced countries in Europe, in America and in other 
parts of the world. This cannot be claimed of India; indeed, until com¬ 
paratively recently the use of fertilizers by the ryot was insignificHiit 
m spite *of the field experiments carried out at the different agricultural 
research stations in this country. The poverty of the ryot w’as the main 
impediment, Tn recent years, how'ovt'r, as a reB\ilt of a combination of 
pircurnstances, including ilie low’ered prices of fertilizers and the sys- 
lemaric propaganda conducted by conunerciul firms, the use of fertilizers 
by the cultivator has become considerably in excess of that on tea and 
coffee estates which were at one titnc* practically the sole consumers of 
these commodities in India. Even now the consumption bv the cultivator 
represents a small fraotipn of that which will be possible if the circum¬ 
stances alter sufflcioiitly so as to mube the use of fertilizers general. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

In this article jt is proposed to deal briefly with the production of 
fertilizers in India, but before proceeding to discuss production it will be 
w'ell to understand the extent to which fertilizers are at present being 
imported into and exported out ol this country. The exports consist 
almost ej^clusively of organic feriili/ei-s manufactured from bones and 
animal Ash refuse which are slow-acting and also unpopular in India 
due to religious prejudice. The imports and exports for 1988-80 are 
shown below: — 


Intporte 

Tons 

Value in rupees 

Nitrate of soda 

.. 8,137 

8,28,891 

*. of ftBiTOOwia ... 

76,748 

82.99,136 

Muriate pQtwh 

.. 1,889 

1.88,606 


.. 6,788 

5,65,290 

- , <A«nin(i9ium pbiwj)b»te ... 

8,569 

3,95.166 

lisH pjfuwa 

2,349 

72,588 

-. . (?*!»»' lertilijiero 

.. ’hm 

7,78.767 


. ».«8., 
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. Exports 

Tone 

Value in rupeea 

Bones for manurial purposes 

... 15,424 

11,84,478 

Bone meal 

... 26,072 

14,86,764 

Fish manure 

... 4,710 

8,79,874 

Guano 

178 

< 19,045 

Horn meal 

... 1,007 

1,04,888 

Sulphate of ammonia ... 

... 1,818 

1,%,855 

Other fertilizers 

... 6,546 

4,11,841 

Total 

... 53,250 

87,21,686 


To roughly 1,00,000 tons of fertilizers which are at present annually 
imported it is necessary to add approximately 20,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia and 2,000 tons of superphosphate produced in the country and 
also the amounts of the various indigenous organic manures consumed 
before the total approximate consumption of fertilizers in India can be 
arrived at. jiV^hen it is considered, however, that the world's present 
annual production of sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate alone is 
of the order of 40,00,000 and 150,00,000 tons respectively, the comparative 
smallness of India’s total consumption would be obvious. 

NITBATE OP POTASH 

The manufacture of nitrate of potash is a very old industry of Northern 
India. Although potentially a fertilizer of unusual value owing to the 
presence of both nitrogen and potash in it, the material is not used to 
a large extent as a fertilizer. This is due partly to its high cost of pro¬ 
duction, as compared with that of other nitrogenous fertilizers, and partly 
to the fact that it is in demand as a constituent of explosives. As is 
generally known it is found in a crude form as an efflorescence in the 
surface soil where it is formed as a result of the decomposition of nitro¬ 
genous organic matter and the bacterial nitrification of the resultant 
ammonia. In order that nitrate of potash may be formed, potash salts 
must also be simultaneously available in the soil. 

SAIiTPETRE 

The crude saltpetre from which nitrate of potash is obtained varies 
in composition and usually contains a large proportion of sodium chloride. 
The refining consists in removing impurities including sodium chloride. 
Crude saltpetre and also the earths from which saltpetre is extracted are 
used locally as a fertilizer, but the bulk of the material is refined into 
nitrate of potash for purposes of export. The use of the refined material 
also as a fertilizer is not unknown. 

The production of saltpetre is at present on a much smaller scde 
than it was at the beginning of the nineteenth century when the export 
amounted to 80,000 tons per annuzi^. The average annual export during 
recent years has not exceeded 8,000 tons, but presumably the present 
European war will again stimulate its production and export. A large 
number of refineries exist in the Punjab, the United Provinces and Bihar 
for the production of saltpetre. ; '" ^ 

Prom the figures given above it will be seen that some 2,000 tOh® of 
nitrate of soda is still being imported annually into this country. 2n the 
past it has b^n imported in much larger quantities, but appiorantiy.it 
nas in recent years not been able tp ^mpete successfully vdth s^phaie 
of ammonia. The world^s entire requirement of nitrate of soda is iMt 
from CMle where it is found as a deposit, and there is no* |bsii« 

^itj of ite ;?:nanufaetu^ mribitldien in this joountiy. 
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SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

The most important fertilizer from the point of view of Indian manu* 
facture is undoubtedly sulphate of ammonia. Some 90,000 tons of this 
fertilizer are now being consumed annually in this country, and it may 
confidently be expected that its consumption will continue to increase. 
Ten years ago the total consumption in India was between 20,000 and 
25,000 tons, and the increase by 300 per cent within a decade indicates 
the rate at which its use is spreading among the cultivators. Of recent 
years, and of course, before the present war started its price had been 
considerably lowered and the firms concerned in its sale maintained an 
organisation for propaganda and ready availability of the material. It 
is not too much to expect that its price will, after the present war is 
over, be lowered further in order that the use of this fertilizer may be 
more widespread. 

Until the advent of the Haber-Bosch process of synthetic manufacture 
of ammonia about two decades ago sulphate of ammonia was produced 
entirely as a by-product in the manufacture of coal-gas and metallurgical 
coke. At present the synthetic production probably exceeds the total 
quantity made as a by-product. The nitrogen present in the coal is given 
off as ammonia as a result of destructive distillation resorted to in the 
production of both gas and coke. The gas containing ammonia is first 
stripped of its tar content and is then conducted through a plant, known 
as the saturator, which contains sulphuric acid. Sulphate of ammonia is 
produced as a result of interaction between ammonia gas and sulphuric 
acid, and this collects as a paste at the bottom of the saturator. The 
paste is removed, dried and neutralized with sodium carbonate. In India 
the production of sulphate of ammonia dates back to 1909, and the fertUizer 
has so far been made practically entirely by coke plants operating in the 
coal-fields and also by those attached to the iron and steel factories of 
Bengal and Bihar. It is probably not yet generally known that the Mysore 
Chemicals & Fertilizers, Ltd., are about to place on the market sulphate 
of ammonia made synthetically at their factory situated in Mysore. This 
marks an important new development riii the production of fertilizers in 
this country. 

The East Indian Railway’s coke plant attached to the Railway’s 
collieries in the Giridih coalfield was the first to produce sulphate of 
ammonia in India. The coke plant was erected in 1909, and for the first 
six years the acid required for the recovery of ammonia was purchased 
from Calcutta. In 1915 an acid plant was added which has since supplied 
the requirements of the sulphate of ammonia plant. The Bengal Iron 
Company were the next in the field and erected their by-products recovery 
plant at Kulti in 1915. The Tata Iron & Steel Company at Jamshedpur 
followed in 1916, and subsequently several other concerns, such as the 
Loyabad Coking and By-Products Recovery Plant in the Jharia coal-field, 
the Indian Iron A Steel Company near Asansol and the Bararee Coke 
Company, near Dhanbad, began to produce sulphate of ammonia. It is 
undemtoc^ that the newly-founded Steel Corporation of Bengal do not 
contemplate memufacturing sulphate of ammonia. With the exception of 
the East Indian Railway Coke Plant and the Bararee Coke Company, all 
the Indian producers of sulphate of ammonia as a by-product are members 
of the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, and the price of the com¬ 
modity as sold in India is, therefore, controlled by the Federation. The- 
largest Indian producer is the Tata Iron' A Steel Company, and the total 
production has so far not exceeded 20,000 tons per annum. 

4 
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Eeference has already been made to the Mysore Chemicals & Ferti¬ 
lizers, Ltd. This firm proposes to manufacture about 7,000 tons of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia annually, and the production has probably already been 
eommenoed. It is anticipated that practically the entire output of this 
factory will be consumed in the Mysore State by the sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion and the coffee and tea estates. The factory manufactures sulphuric 
acid by the contact process and are the first to produce ammonia syn¬ 
thetically in this country. The sjmthetic process adopted is known as the 
‘Chemioo' process which is presumably an adaptation of the original Haber- 
Boseh process worked out in Germany and later adopted by the Imperial 
Chemical Industries at their works at Billingharn. In principle the syn¬ 
thetic production of ammonia consists in combining three volumes of 
hydrogen with one volume of nitrogen in the presence of a catalyst; in 
practice, however, the process is a complicated one. Further develop¬ 
ments in the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia will presumably be 
along the lines of synthetic production, but the output from coke plants 
should also increase as the iron and steel industry expands further. 

PHOSPHATE OF AMMONIA 

(Considerable quantities of calcium cyanamide have in the past been 
imported into India, but owing to the increasing popularity of sulphate of 
ammonia its consumption has been on the decline. No cyanamide is pro¬ 
duced in this country and none is likely to be produced, although in a 
note published in 1917 Dr. (later Sir) L. L. Fermor, formerly of the 
(Geological Survey of India, suggested three possible sites for the establish¬ 
ment of this industry in India. A comparatively recent addition to the 
range of inorganic fertilizers is phosphate of ammonia which is now being 
imported into this country in substantial quantities. It is produced syn¬ 
thetically and is a double fertilizer in that it supplies both nitrogen and 
phosphorus to the soil. No attempt has yet been made to produce it in 
this country, although in view of the recent development in Mysore there 
does not seem to be any reason why it cannot be made in India. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE 

The import of superphosphate has for some years been of the older 
of 7,(X)0 tons per annum, and some 2,000 tons are manufactured in this 
country. This fertilizer is produced on a vast scale iu different parts of 
the world, and some years ago when the Tariff Board investigated the 
position of the heavy chemical industries in this country, it was thought 
that with suitable protection from the State the manufacture of super¬ 
phosphate could be developed. The difficulties attending the manufacture 
of this fertilizer are (1) lack of suitable rock phosphates and (2) the com- 
pi^atively high cost of production of sulphuric acid in the country. Depo¬ 
sits of phosphates are'available ill the Trichinopoly district of 
and in the Singhbhum district of Chota Nagpur, but their high iron con¬ 
tent renders them unsuitable fo^ the manufacture cd superphosphate. 
Superphosphate can also be made ;i^oin bones, and although the latter 
am plentiful in the country, they om usually be exported to fetch higher 
prices than are paid for imported pock phosphate. These are some of tba 
factors which have inhibited the dwelopment of the superphosphate i|^ 
duitoiy in the country, But the time: may yet come when as a re«^t 
of the double movement of expamsipn of the heavy chemic4 indutteies 
and increased purcliasing power q|;;#ie ryot a sucoessfuj superphosjpl^ 
industry will estabhih^ ip : v ^ 
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Only two firms in India have so far seriously attempted to produce 
superphosphate in this country from crushed bones. One of these, Messrs. 
Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Company of Bombay, had a comparatively 
ambitious scheme for production of this fertiliser, but the expectations 
were not realised. They continued to produce on a small scale for some 
years and have since abandoned this manufacture. Messrs. Parry & Com¬ 
pany of Madras are still producing superphosphate at the rate of 2,000 tons 
per annum, most of which is made from bones. 

Basic slag obtained as a by-product of the steel industry is an im¬ 
portant phosphatic fertilize!* in England and under certain soil conditions 
has been known to produce remarkable results. The Indian slag is poor 
in phosphorus and its grinding to the requisite degree of fineness is con¬ 
sequently not considered to be an economic proposition. 


POTASSTC FEBTTLTZERS 

Potassic fertilizers, mainly in the form of muriate of potash, are in 
ordinary times imported largely from (lermany and Palestine. India does 
not produce any potassic fertilizer except in the form of nitrate of potash 
which has already been discussed. Potash salts are present among the 
beds of rock salt in the Salt Range of the Punjab, and the question of 
their exploitation for manural piir 2 )oso 8 was considered by the members 
of the Government Salt Department and the Geological Survey of India, 
but the prospects were thought to be highly doubtful. 


ORGANIC FERTILIZERS 

India produces considerable quantities of organic fertilizers at or near 
Calcutta, Madras, Cawnpore and Karachi. The exact figures for produc¬ 
tion are not available, but the export figures given earlier in this article 
indicate the scale of production. Fnsteamed bone-meal is produced in 
those bone mills which crush boneS for gehitine. The portion of bones 
which gets powdered in the process of crushing is marketed as unsteamed 
bone-meal. Steamed bone-meal is obtained by steaming bone pieces 
(usually greasy bones) in digesters under a pressure of 60/75 lb. for 
2-8 hours. After drying, the steamed material is crushed to a fine pow^der. 
Steamed born and hoof meal and steamed leather meal (charmon) are 
produced by the same process as steamed bone-meal. Sterilized animal 
meal is derived from animal carcasses, etc. After skinning the dead 
animals are introduced into superheated rotaries and converted into dried 
pulp which is crushed in disintegrators. Owing to its disagreeable smell, 
export is difficult and the material is largely used in mixed fertilizers for 
tea gardens. Pish guano is obtained from the refuse of small fishes which 
are caught in large numbers in the Sunderbans and on the Malabar coast. 
This material is also difficult to export and iS consumed largely in the 
country admixed with other fertilizers. All the organic fertilizers men¬ 
tioned above are produced in substantial quantities in India. Another type 
of organic fertilizer which is produced in the country and used to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the cultivator is oil-seed cake meals. These are by¬ 
products of tlie oil pressing industry, and those varieties, which are not 
fit for use as a cattle food, find their way largely into the soil. 

1 —Indian Parminff. 
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NEW TENDENCIES IN THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 

Within the last twenty yeai*B' the rubber industry has undergone 
tremendous developments, the best proof of which is furnished by the 
increase in the consumption of the raw material. Prom a figure of 
348,000 tons in 1919, rubber consumption has risen until, in 1938, it 
exceeded 1,000,000 tons. The rate’ of increase has been fairly even, but 
during the twenty-year period one main fact emerges, namely, that the 
development of the industry has been closely allied to the expansion of 
the motor trade. In fact, the rubber industry is indebted for its progress 
almost entirely to the growth of motorisation throughout the world* 

During the period in question, technical growth has proceeded parallel 
with economic growth. The development of accelerators, a greater imder- 
standing of the chemical processes of viilcunisation, the use of carbon 
black, the increasing employment of latex in a diverse range of products— 
these are the main milestones. With the extension of research, rubber 
has invaded many new fields, although their scope has naturally not 
even approached that of the tyre field. 

.^ronautics have created a demand, both in heavier and lighter-than- 
air machines. Eubber and latex sponge have displaced natural products 
of many kinds. Flooring of rubber has Buperse<led coverings of other 
material. Eubber toys have invaded, and given quite new direction to, 
the toy industry. Eubber boats have formed an important item in the 
war equipment of many countries. 

The rapidity of expansion of the first decade or so after the last war 
was bound to slow up sooner or later, and be followed by a period of no 
movement at all. The student of the world's nibber industry who has 
not allowed his judgment to be coloured by isolated incidents, will pro¬ 
bably have reached the conclusion that the stationary period has now 
been in existence for some time. Appreciating the significance of cause 
and effect, however, he would realise that the present situation was bound 
to have influence on future tendencies, both in the economic and technii* 
cal fields. 

The curve of raw rubber consumption no longer shows the steep 
rises of the period 1920-30. Eecessidns have occurred more frequently, and, 
latterly, it has tended to become a straight line. For this, the motor 
industry is mainly responsible. In many, and probably in most, of the 
important countries, that industry appears to be approaching saturation 
point—a condition where the income of the majority of the population 
permits ownership of a car. When this point is reached, used cars are 
exchanged for new ones, the second-hand machines are put on the market 
and are bought by persons who cannot afford new models* 

Obviously, this saturation point is relative. In periods of prosperity, 
income tends to rise, new capital is created and a new group of persons 
enter the market as buyers. The same result follows reduction in the 
prices of cars, either by new methods of construction, by reduction in 
price of the raw materials, or by reduction in cost of garaging and serr 
vicing. However, unfortunately, in .the past few years, no such factors 
have arisen which otherwise would vtoneficially have counteracted stag** 
nation. 

Even rubber chemistry has been ;nffected by this process of stagnai^on* 
It is true that many patents are a|3^ied for in practically all cohntrihki 
but they are coming less and less^^^ the fore in praetioal work* 
plant engineer and orgamser have )|^|daced the chemist.in 
To ration the manufacture of rubber by employing highly 

duotii^ pl^t and methods of prodia^n is now the first considerarian* 
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Becipes of mixtures ure no Joiiger the secret of the few. Mixing 
processes have become standardised and chemical works are placing the 
knowledge acquired by systematic laboratory work at the disposal of their 
clients. Even now, however, the bases are not really scientific, as the 
chemical processes have in most cases not yet been eouipletely established. 
The definite function of each ingredient forming tlie mixture is known, 
but it cannot always be fully explained. 

At the same time, the quality and finish of rubber pro<lucts has 
greatly improved, with the result that goods are placed on the market 
at much lower prices. Also the considerable increase in the life of these 
products (one need only think of motor tyres) has a dire(*t bearing on 
the question of the industry’s economic stagnation. 

In the past few years, Jiardly <aie single new ])roduct has been deve¬ 
loped which might (*.xpect a considerable market, or ci’eate a new branch 
of the industry, l^atex sponge for use in upholsteiy was the last new 
product, and this development happened some time back. About ten 
yearns ago, in the field of rubber toys, one new development followed 
another in quick succession, hut for some time past there has been no 
new product to give the market an upward swing. The same applies to 
technical products and surgical sports goods. It is characteristic that last 
year's nihber age prize competition, intended to elicit new uses for rubber, 
did not have any real result. The winning contribution d(‘aling with the 
importance of rubber in sound insulation did not produce any really new 
idea, excellent though it was. 

It is only in the large industrial countries that ivlative stagna¬ 
tion in the rubber industiy lias occuii'ed. As a mattei- of fact, countries 
which hitherto have been importers of rubber goods, arc? now going ahead 
with developing an industry within their own borders. 

It is interesting to note that the most important of these la^w" indus¬ 
tries have been financed by American, British and Italian ca])ital. Smaller 
works are being financed on a national basis. South America contains 
mainly wnrks financed by fbiited States and Italian interests, and the 
same source of capital is found in tyre factories in Switzerland, Sw'edeii 
and lUimania. French, German audn.Italian capital is active in Spain. 
Bata has erected rubber works in Jiidia, North Africa and the Dutch East 
Indies. National capital has started -the works in Greece, Turkey, Bul¬ 
garia, Yugoslavia, Denmark and the Baltic border states. 

In addition to development of this type, a new' factor lias entered 
the situation. For a long time it was looked upon as quite natural that 
raw material sliould be shipped to, and worked by. consuming countries. 
In the last few years, however, wwks have been erectexl in the plantation 
districts, and in the Dutch East Indies and Malaya. The underlying 
economic reason obviously is to save transportation and w^age costs by 
eliminating trans-oceanic shipment from plantation to point of manufacture. 

The rubber industry suffers, and always has suffered, from the tre¬ 
mendous fluctuations in the 2 >i*ice of the raw matenal. The international 
regulation of new^ planting, production and export aims at stabilisation 
of price, but this does not appear to have been brought about, although 
the continuation of the ex^iort quantity has prevented fluctuations of too 
great a nature. 

Bubber prices are not regulated by good or poor harvests, such as 
«re grain or cotton rates. Other factors enter into the position. It is 
therefore quite a logical development that large consuming interests have 
decided to works on or near plantations. This new and revolutionary 
started in England, was taken up by the U.S.A. and has since 
been % Italian and Czech man\ifacturers. It is not yet possible 

$ 
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to ascertain what the effect of the development will be on the grouping 
and concentration of the rubber industry as a wlmle. 

Questions of military policy and not economic considerations have 
led to investigation into the possibilities of artificial mbber. (lerman, 
Bussian, Italian and, more recently, American manufacturerti have probrf 
deeply into this field and erected factories for the large-scale production 
of synthetic material. It is well known, however, that artificial rubber 
is considerably more expensive than natural rubber, at the present time, 
and it is very doubtful whether manufacturing prot?esses in existence will 
allow of a reduction in manufacturing costs necessary to enable the arti¬ 
ficial material to take the place of natural rubber. 

Quite apart from the fact that the artificial product has properties 
of its own, the main interest today lies in the possibility that it may lead 
to a stabilisation in the price of the natural raw material—aii evnent which, 
as has already been stated, would l>e of the utmost importance. Tins is 
the reason why the larger manufacturers in the TT.S.A. are aiming at 
producing their own artificial material. 

It w’as at a relatively late date that the idea of standardisation came 
to be considered, and its occurrence was mainly due to the motor industry. 
Thus, for instance, in the U.S.A. even now there are 240 different sizes 
of tyres for agricultural tractors, and the idea of reducing this number 
to 128 is looked upon as a tremendous sticcess for standardisation. Tliere 
is no doubt that the war will bring about a very considerable reduction 
in the type of motorised vehicles, (motor cars, motor cycles, tractors,- etb'.), 
at any rate in Europe, and this will be a permanent development. 

International regulation, which will result in a considerable reduction 
in tyre sizes, must follow. This, in turn, will bring about standardisation 
of plant and reduction in its cost, and therefore a fall in the cost of 
tyres. Equally, the constant changes in tyre design which have been 
the custom in Europe, will pmbably before long, be a matter of the past. 

It will have lieen noticed that tyre standardisation has been taken as 
the example. With the sole exception of fancy goods, most technical 
and surgical products are capable of being standardised internationally, 
and there is no doubt that this is well on the way. 

It W'ould seem that the rubber industry is at the end of a well-defined 
period. Hitherto, there has been every opportunity for fantasy and in¬ 
vention to have free rein, and periods of large profits htive alternated witfa 
periods of heavy losses. Having established definite t^hnioal and theo¬ 
retical bases, the industry is now^ coming of age, as it were, fully aware 
of its possibilities and limitations. The jxiriod of important invention 
probably come to an end. Perhaps there now' will begin an era in w^hich 
W’orks’ ratiomilisation, organised on similar lines thmugiiout the worW» 
will allow rubber articles to l>e produced of a quality and at a. pnoo 
hitherto not thought possible. 

We stand at the beginning of ap epocdi in which the use atid manu¬ 
facture of rubber no longer offer any difficulties. 

—Bubber Age. 


TEA IN AFQIIANISTAN 

Te» 18 among the «tticleB in whidb is scope for India to expamt 

her M0»rk«tB, Imii K»b^, « Wi. 
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the stoppage of imports from Obina a fillip has been given to the imports 
of green tea from India, viliicli are steadily increasing. 

A contril)utory cause for Indian tea gaining ground in Afghanistan 
is its cheapness. If suitable blends palatable to Afghan taste could be 
produced in India, it is hoped by the Trade Agent that she will be able to 
secure a much larger share in the Afghan market. This trade is entirely 
in the hands of Indian firms who liave got their branches in China and 
Japan. Tea pays a customs duty of 35 per cent, ad valorem on imports 
into Afghanistan, subject to tariff valuations. There appears to be a big 
demand for sugar in the Afglian market, supplies coming chiefly from 
Russia and Java. 


AMERICAN COFFEE SURPLUS PROBLEM 

In the Tea and ('afjev Trade Journal issue for ^August, it is stated 
Uint the Pan American Coffee Conference before its adjournment adopted 
a quota system, l)y which, according to a well-informed source, most 
countries will he permitted to increase their exports to the United States, 
while others, notably Columbia, El Salvador, Honduras, will liave to lower 
tliem. 

The })ropose(l progi’amme calls for the marketing of current ('ro|)s 
in the most eqnitai)l(‘ and practi(‘al manner for the f)rotection of coun¬ 
tries already establislied in this market, while making allowance for 
tile needs of other countries formerly dependent on European trade. 
The Pan American Coffee* lUirean whs empowered by the conference to 
work out the d(*tails in collaboration with representatives of the non- 
member countries, but it is understood that final action will wait upon 
what, if anything, is done at the governments’ Havana Pan American 
Conference* on the proposed cartel inr American coffee control. 

IMeanwhile, just to make conversation, we offer the following design 
for solving the coffee sui’plus pr()hl(*ni. We do not claim that it is perfect; 
perhaps not even practical in some of its aspects, hut if any one of our 
readers knows of a ‘better ole’ we hope he will write us about it. Put 
in the form of a questionnaire and submitted to several of our editorial 
advisers in the trade it has already provoked violent controversy, but 
tliere must be some practical way out, and a general discussion might 
uncover it. Anyhow, her? is a design to siioot at: 

1. Establish a Coffei' Cartel or its equivalent to restrict production, 
apportion marketing quotas and fix fair prices from planter to cup. 

2. increase the advertising funds so as to more effectively cover 
both the United States and Canada. 

3. Offer coffee bonuses to coffee buyers. 

4. Make gifts of coffee to worthy elmrities and war relief funds. 

5. Purchase coffee for distribution to families on relief under the 
food stamp plan. 

6. Demonstrations of proper coffee brewing under the auspices of 
the Pan American Coffee Bureau in Pan American caies all over the Uni¬ 
ted States, serving Pan American coffees, free with supplemental items 
(sugar, cakes, etc.), to be contributed bjr allied interests. 

One trade authority who was frank enough to disagree most heartily 
with all but one item in the above programme s^iid: ^Tliere are only two 
ways of really solving the coffee surplus problem; one is to increase sales 
and the other is to deesrease production. Both take time, in the tneaar 
time it imay be necessary to devekf) some system of emergency finan¬ 
cing for ^ cotinlaw in qvmtion/ . : ' 
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COCHIN PORT 

Representatives of the European, Indian dianibers of Commerce 
met Sir Andrew Clow, Communications Member to the (Government of 
India, last week and held detailed discussions with him fegarding the 
future of Cochin Port. 

Mr. J. E. Pitcairn, President of the European Chamber of Coinmerce, 
urged Sir Andrew for the immediate constitution, of a Port Trust and for 
incT-eased representation to tlie Chamber on that body. 

Representatives of the Indian Chamber of (bvrimerce pleaded that 
restrictions on Willingdou Island should be removed, that the same faci¬ 
lities should be ])i*ovided for railway passengers as ihose provided for 
steamer passejigers on Williiigdon Island, that Magoii facilities for liee 
imports from inofussil districts in winter should be given and that work 
should be provided for iinemploycMl labourers by undertaking w'orks sane- 
tioned on the Island. 

Re])lying to these repieseutations. Sir Andrew said that the restric¬ 
tions referred to could not be removed under the existing conditions. 
Regarding facilities for passengers, he said they were the same as those 
in Bombay. He jn-omised, how^ever, to reconsider the point. The only 
work he could think of just then for unemployed labourers was that at 
the aerodrome and he promised to look into it. 


VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION OF PLANTATION 

CROPS 

The Indian Joiuiial of AgncuHural Science for August gives the fol¬ 
lowing review of a bulletin entitled ‘Vegetative Propagation of Tro))ical 
and Sub-tropical Plantation Crops’ which has been issued as Technical 
(Jommunication No. 18 of the Imperial Bureau of Horticulture and Plan¬ 
tation ("rops; — 

When in 1936 the Imperial Bureau of Fruit Produ(.?tion issued a 
technical communicalioii dealing with the vegetative propagation of soiue 
100 fruit varieties grown in the tropics and sub-tropics, it was not witliout 
misgivings as to the number of persons likely to be interested. That 
such fears were unwairanted was quickly shovn by the demand in issue. 
This was iinmodiate and so considerable as to necessitate the reproduction 
of the publication in the follow'ing year. 

The present work by the renamed Bureau, which deals, appropri¬ 
ately enough, with the vegetative propagation of some 55 plantation crops, 
should form a useful companion volume. The help of technical experts 
has been invoked for adequate treatment of such major crops as rubber, 
(‘offee, cocoa, etc., while the foreign literature has been thoroughly combed 
for details of propagation of the less familiar, but nevertheless, important 
crops. 

One feature of the previous work which commended it also to workers 
in temperate regions is retained and considerably enlarged. That is the 
section devoted to methods used in vegetative propagation. The descrip¬ 
tions there are supported by simple, clear line drawings of some 17 t>^s 
of graft and 7 types of budding commonly used in vegetative propagation. 

In addition, tropical workers will of the account and illustrated 

detail of the construction of loosely^woven potting baskets which havf 
bee«i found feo useful a substitute to pts in nursery work in the tropics. 

For those who. wish to study a list of references inmaedieteJy 

follows the discussion on the propaga^n of each partiouJar a 
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SOUTHERN INDIA PLANTEfiiS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 

SPECIAL APPEAL 

The following is the second list ^ of subscriptions promised or paid 
in response to the President’s circular of 24th June 1940. The subs¬ 
criptions received todate are from 129 individuals, 14 privately owned 
estates or groups of estates, 7 Planting Companies and 2 Firm Members. 

Suhsciiptiona Promised or Paid 

Bs. 

Amount previously acknowledged in Chronicle dated 


14-9-1940 ... ... ... ... 5,717 

Mr. W. K. M. Langley ... ... ... 100 

,, A. V. Danagher ... ... 25 

‘Double or Quits’ ... ... ... 15 

Lt.-Col. C. H. Brock ... ... ... 100 

Mr. C. C. Couchman ... ... ... 70 

,, R. G. Foster ... ... ... 50 

,, St. John Hunt (Second instalment) ... ... 25 

,. B. W. Fremlin ... ... ... 25 

,, J. H. Alexander (Second instalment) ... 50 

,, E. H. Young (Second instalment) ... ... 105 

,, G. V. B. Frend (Second instalment) ... ... 100 

,, G. S. Homewood ... ... ... 50 

,, G. W, Mayow ... ... ... 50 

,, A. F. A. Burnett ... ... ... 25 

,, G. Thompson .... ... ... 10 

,, E. Studer ... ... ... 20 

,, H. Watson (Second instalment) ... ... 50 

,, W. H. Beed ... ... ... 25 

,, H. Browne ... ... ... 50 

,, A. Middleton .... ..., ... 50 

,, F. Cannon ... ... ... 25 

Balur Estates, Ltd. ... ... ... 50 

Mockett’s Estates ... ... ... 100 

Crawford Estates ... ... ... 100 

Siddakhan Estate ... ... ... 50 

Santaveri Estate ... ... ... 50 

Mylemoney Estate ... ... ... 50 

Chandrapore Estate ... ... ... 50 

Hegoodloo Estate ... ... 50 

Kalasa Tea & Produce Co., Ltd. ... ... 100 

Parry <fe Co., Ltd. ... ... ... 50 

Peirce^ Leslie & Co., Ltd. ... ... ... 100 


Total ... 7,487 


FIRST COFFEE IN E. AFRICA 

Tlie man who planted the first coffee seed in East Africa died in 
Nakobi reemtly^ / He was Mr. John Patterson, a pioneer and missionary, 
Mr; PaileilKm coffee seed from Aden 46 years ago. 
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AMERICA’S RUBf3ER RESERVES 

The text of the agreement uiwler which the U.S. is to purchase 
further big quantities of rubber as re^rve stocks was published in London 
in the last week of July] ^ 

The Kubber Keserve Company, specially formed for the t)urpbse, is 
to acquire 100,000 to 150,(KX) tons of rubber before the end of this year 
and is to pay a price of 18c. to 20e. per pound, c.i.f. New York. 

The text of the agreement on their behalf by Sir John Hay is pub¬ 
lished under the authority of the International Kubber Regulation 
(Committee. 

The memorandum of the agreement, dated June 29, 1940, between 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation (herein called the ‘corporation’), 
Rubber Reserve Company, a corporation created by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation (herein called the ‘company’) and the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee (herein called the ‘committee’) is as 
follows: — ‘ 

1. (a) In order to aid in the National Defence Programme, the cor¬ 
poration agrees that it will make a loan or loans to the company upon 
satisfactory terms and conditions, in such amount as may be necessary, 
and the company undertakes, with the proceeds thereof, to acquire by 
purchase a reserve stock of crude plantation rubber (Hevea Brasilienais) 
of a minimum quantity of 1(X),000 tons and a maximum quantity of 
150,(XK) tons for shipment prior to December 81, 1940, such rubber to be 
designated a reserve stock, 

(b) In addition, the rubber manufacturers, as represented by the 
Rubber Reserve Company, will endeavour to continue their current pur¬ 
chases of crude rubber within the range price hereinafter mentioned in 
such volume as will be necessary to meet current requirements and to 
maintain within the United States during the period that the reserve stock 
is being accumulated a normal stock for current requirements and purposes. 
Such a stock shall be interpreted as a quantity of plantation rubber of 
150,0(X) tons and shall be in addition to the reserve stock above referred to. 

(o) To the extent that the manufacturing rubber industry fails to 
maintain its stock at the figure Morementioned, the Rubber Reserve 
('Company to that extent undertakes^ to increase its piu'chases above the 
maximum of 150,000 tons, provided that any rubber so purchased above said 
maximum may be released to manufacturers within the United States and 
shall not be subject to the provisions of paragraphs Six and Seven hereof. 

2. In consideration of the undertakings above described, John George 
Hay, Kt., agrees, on behalf of the Committee that the Committee in 
exercise of the powers conferred upon it by Article IV, Treaty Series 
No. 74, 1938, will permit the release of the quantity of rubber which may 
be necessary for the accomplishment of the purposes herein described, as 
well as for all other known demands. 

3. If, notwithstanding the action of the Committee, acting in full 
accord with the provisions of this agreement, the supply of rubber or the 
facilities for the transportation thereof should be inadequate for the 
accomplishment of the purposes herein set out within the period named, 
purchases shall continue nevertheless for shipment subsequent to Decem- 
her 31, 1940, as may be necessary tor the accumulation of the reserve 
stock of crude plantation rubber of l^^OCK) tons. 

4. (a) It that Ihfe peiridd tjww^isa for the pur¬ 

chase and accumulation of the reserve stock of rubber hereinabove men- 

rubber shall be purchasedlviit not less than 18 nor mnrh^'than 
(United States dollars) a piiM New York 
smoked sheet, flaked in cases or in bs|^ ot seller*8 Pptibn; 
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differential for other qualities and other forms of purchases, exempli gratia: 
Ex. godown, 'f.Oih., landed. 

(b) Purchases, sales and deliveries shall be made under contracts 
adopted and now in use by recognised Eubber Trade Associations, and any 
claims or disputes arising regarding insurance, shipment, packing, quality, 
payment, freight and cognate matters shall be settled in accordance with 
the recognised customs of the rubber trade. 

5. The Committee, represented by John George Hay, Kt., under¬ 
takes to encourage producers of rubber to be ready sellers at the range 
between the two prices mentioned in paragraph four hereof, 18 to 20 cents 
per pound c.i.f. New York, payable in dollars, New York Exchange. The 
company undertakes to use its best endeavours so to arrange its purchases 
that the market price will be maintained within the range specified. 

6. The company agrees that as the reserve stock is acquired it will 
be held separate from the normal trade stocks and will not be disposed 
of (otherwise than for the purpose of replacement through equivalent 
quantities as may be expedient for the prevention of deterioration and in 
such manner that the quantity thereof will at all times be maintained 
intact) except as required by the Government of the United States of 
America for its defence programme, or in the event of normal supplies 
being interrupted through hostilities, or any similar emergency. In such 
latter event, releases from the reserve stock will be permitted only to the 
extent necessary to maintain trade stocks at their normal level. 

7. Subject to the provisions of paragraph-^ six, the company agrees 
that the reserve slock shall be held intact until December 31, 1943, there¬ 
after to be liquidated at not more than 100,000 tons per uunun\ and in 
such manner as least to disturb the world price of crude rubber. The 
company undertakes to inform the (’ommittee of its intentions tc liquidate 
the reserve rubber supply in accordance with this provision and to keep the 
Committee informed as to the progress of such liquidation. 

8. In the event of circumstances under w^hich the decisions of the 
Committee, through causes beyond its control, cease to be operative in the 
territories of the Netherlands East Indies or in the territories commonly 
known as British Malaya, then the Committee agrees to consult imme¬ 
diately with the corporation and the company for the purpose of deter* 
mining what action shall be taken with respect to the provisions of this 
memorandum. 

PRICES OF COMMON TEAS-AUOUST 1940 

Wholemle Retail 


(l:)vlling prices of (Selling prices of 
Dealer to Retailer) Retailer to Consumer) 




Ks. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

Bangalore 


... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

8 

Trichinopoly 


... 0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

5 

grirangam 


... 0 

7 

4 

0 

8 

2 

Kumbakonam 


... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

5 

Mayavararn 


... 0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Tanjore 


.. 0 

e 

6 

0 

9 

3 

Tiruvarur 


... 0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

2 

Pudukottah 


... 0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Karur 


... 0 

8 

4 

0 

9 

7 

Erode 


... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 

Tiruchengodu 


... 0 

8 

3 

0 

8 

9 

Kamal^al 


... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 

Salem ^ 


.. 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

9 



... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 
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U- K- PURCHASBi OF DUTCH TEA 

The Ministry of t'ood announced^ cm July 13th that an agreement had 
been entered into to purchase 40,000,tX)0 lb. of tea from the Netherlands 
East Indies, and the price to be paid will be TJd. a lb. f.o.bu Batavia. The 
Ministry in making the announcement stated that stocks of tea, for the 
conservation of which rationing has recently been introduced in the U.K., 
will be materially strengthened when these new supplies arrive. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of the purchase will be completed by the end of the 
year. 

Since the outbreak of war the Ministry of Food has become con¬ 
troller of the tea trade in this country and since January has prohibited 
the importation of non-Empire tea, except under licence, which has been 
sparingly granted. The arrangements made by the Ministry with the 
Empire Producers are embodied in the ‘Long Term Contract*, details of 
which have already been in these cplnmns. 

Purchases had been restricted to Empire countries, India, Ceylon and 
East Africa, not merely in order to maintain trade with the Empire but 
to conserve foreign currency. The exclusion of Java and Sumatra tea 
has caused hardships to British-owned estates operating in these areas, 
particularly since the invasion of Europe by Germany. The loss of these 
markets to the tea industry is estimated at some 50,(XX),000 lb. a year, 
and it was because of this loss that the International Tea Committee 
decided last week to reduce the export quota by 5 per cent, to 90 per 
cent, for the year ending March 31, 1941. 

The consumption of Java and Sumatra tea in the United Kingdom 
has been steadily falling since the preferential import duty was imposed. 
Whereas only 13.7 million lb. of Netherlands teas were consumed in this 
country in 1938, the proportion was very much larger in 1931 when 
78.5 millions were consumed. 

The closure of the U.K. market has caused marketing difficulties in 
the Batayia market which has been overflowing, and that market will be 
considerably relieved by the arrangement to ship 40 .tnillions to this coun¬ 
try. The purchase of this tea wilLheve no repercussions On the Empire 
tea trade as approximately 90 per cen^^ of the Empire production during 
the current year has been sold to the Ministry of Food at stable prices. 

At this period of the year stocks of tea in the U.K. are at their 
seasonal low level, and with the arrival of the new season's crop from 
Northern India coming forward in increasing quantity over the next few 
months stocks will be considerably augmented. The purchase of the 
N.E.I. tea will help to swell the sh^ck position, giving hope that at a 
later date the ration of 2 oz. a week ihay be increased. 

The contract price of lid, a lb. for the Dutch teas will assist blenders 
in keeping down the price of their packets. 

—T. A R. Mail 


FIQHTINQ 4 O’CLOCK FATIQUE 

In many parts of the world tod^\4 o'clock tea for employees has 
become an established institution ana its g^eat value is recognised by 
business executives* A recent and v«i^ significant outcome of the popu¬ 
larity of 4 o'clock tea is the formation io America of a company under 
the name of Tea Time Inc., which un^ the guidance of the Tea Bureau 
Inc.» New York, are now serving tea ip many large offices in York. 
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INDIAN RUBBER UCBNSINO COMMITTEE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

All rubber producers are hereby informed that in view of the recent 
revisiojris in the permissible export percentage of rubber, bringing the 
average allotment for the year to 88f it has been decided by the Indian 
Rubber Licensing Committee, after due consideration of all relevant facts, 
to make a further allotment of 2% of each estate’s basic crop for 1940 
in addition to the 80% already allotted during the year. The said allbt- 
ment of 2% will be available for use as from Thursday the 10th October 
1940. 

Producers are reminded that the last dates for accepting transfers for 
registration and applications for licenses are the 15th and 17th of Decem¬ 
ber respectively. 

They are. also reminded that they can carry forward 10% of th^ir 
allotted quotas from any one year to the subsequent year. 

The Indian Rubber Control Act, 1934, amended up-to-date and Rules 
thereunder, together with the Travancore Rubber Control Act 1115, have 
been got printed by the Licensing Committee and copies will be available 
in the Committee’s office at the nominal price of two annas per copy. 

Rubber Control Office, 

Malankara Buildings, (By Order) P. Kurian John, 

Kottayam, Travancore. Rubber Export Controller for India, 

1st October, 1940. 


U. P. A. S. I. WAR FUND 

With a view to saving postage on War Fund Account, it is proposed 
not to send out receipts in future in acknowledgment of subscriptions to 
the Fund received through Bankers'‘^Orders. In such cases, since the 
subscribers pay through their Banks^ the debits in their Bank Pass Books 
should be considered sufficient acknowledgment. If any members wish to 
have separate receipts sent to them, will they kindly inform the Secretary, 
U.P.A.S.I., to that effect? 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 8th October were: — 
Tea Export Rights ... ... 9 annas 6 pies per lb. 

. Internal Market Rights ... 1 anna 6 pies per lb. 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 


The 4ppto±ifn^te current prices in 
were:— . 

Rubber, including export licenses 
IlseiK^ Quota 
lei ^Mlity rubber alom 


Kottayam on SOth September 

54.50 cents a lb. 

... . 6.50 cents a lb. 

... ; 47«^ cents a lb. 




BUPORTS of coffee* RIISaeR and tea FROM imJTn INDIAN 



17,24^106 I l,aS,99,Hll 1 2,77,517 | *,1W j 74,«641 lOiOffi 
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MAI^ICET REPORT AND PRICES 


CulCiltiUl (Issued by the Calcutta tea Btofcets’ Association). 

Nos. 16 and 1(3 wete hald on 23rd and 24th September and 1st atid 2»d 
Ootobttf 4 1240. 


DESCBIPTION 

Season 1940-41 

Average on same 
date 

Sale ^ 
Nd. 15 

Sale 

No. 16 

Average 
to dftte 

In 

1639 

1 

00 


As. p. 

As. p. 

Ki. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

Wta EtpOrt BithM 

13 2 ' 

13 6 

12 i 

11 3 

. 9 ■ 4 

For Internal Consamption: — 



1 



Jjenf Teas 

3 10 

4 0 

3 10 

4 11 

4 1 

Dusts 

4 10 

4 10 

4 9 

4 6 

4 3 

Green Teas 

6 6 

6 3 

6 7 

5 5 

6 7 


RUBBER —London Rubber on October 7, 1940, lljd. 

' • • . ■ . . . ■ ; i r 1 


^lombo {Issued by the Colombo BfoUefe' iidlodtottW). ... 




Aterags pries$ onteinsd (in oantsd 

RDtSBS UJitsU . .. Sep. 26,1940 

.Bibbed 8mtS>k4d dhSH L' 65J 

Cbntfact jCrepe ... 62J 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 49 to 6*2 
Brown Scrap Cfepe • ... '45 ‘ 


... ■ , r. ‘ 

MiSdfBi (^46 on loth Octobiif 1940. tssHhjl by MeM's. Bdterson k Co\). ’ ' 

' • i <. ... ... ; 

r ’ iOtrring. th# past fortnight markets have uonUbued t>o f-tfle very, steady, l^pllowing 
the rediigm^idn tha?6fX» 1940/43 Govt. c4' India Ijoah cnnsideriiilble fiinds have been 
rolaased'^lar reinyastmant. ^Tbis has re«ult»ed in driner cmiditions in exisitini^ Govefh- 
imnt Issuas while a eotisiderable inquiry has alpo beOn in evidence for filTst fja^! tlabeU? 
|ikap! I|iid|’.,pf«f«renc^ industrial andeftakItigB. TH6 OalcUUa Stock Ej^chaugd 

» AoW oloaed ^til thosBlst instant owing the Pi^ Holidays. 

i .. ''’O-i ?. ‘1 ; ... , 

I : .... : ... j... v* > v: 

The price for Spot Rubber has remained unaltered for the greater part of the 
fortnight under review at a little under ,1'; Jhe price in India is slightly 

lower at 47 cents for uncoupflfthlf^Bllib^'^6d o'XjdfttiPfw the rubber coupon. On the 


i’" SDDtti UffltAU :®|« Sales 

Bep. 24 A Oct. 1, 
1940 

Vagavurrti ... ... 91 

Vellamjalai. ... ... 84 
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l^al Stock Exchange a wider li^ of .trai^aMioos. has. been rmcted, than for aome con* 
aiderable time. Intereet has ^ imme extent' I>e6ii confined to tne nktftei epeeiilatiTe ieaiies 
and a certain amount of buBiness has been posBible in those shares standing at a con¬ 
siderable discount notably Be Be Bubbers at. Bs.. 8-12 as., Midlands at Bb. 4-4 as. to 
Bb. 4-6 SB., Bajagiris at Bs. 4-5 as., and Cottanadg at up to Bs. 8-6 as. Shares already 
on the dividend payi^ list however have met with fair support. (Cochin Malabars had 
ready buyers up to Bs. 6 and Thirombadis at Be. 1-7 as. ex dividend. Malankaras 
have also attracted a fair amount of buying at up to Bb. 28 while Coorgs have adwiced 
to Kb. 27 and Ealpettas to Bs. 16-12 as. ex dividend. 


TEAS 

The leading counters have continued to meet with good investment inquiry. Peria- 
karamalais show a gain of nearly 8 as. at Bs. 17-2 as. ex dividend; Highlano Produce 
were unchanged with good buyers at Bs. 25-4 as. to Bs. 25-8 as., while Peermades 
show a gain of Be. 1 at Bs. 25. Small business has been repmted in Vellamalais at 
Bs. 10-8 as. and Chembra Peaks at up to Bs. 8-1 an. Speculative interest was also 
shown in Kilgiri Keergundis at Be. 1-2 as., Kalasa Teas at Bs. 5-8 as. and Balanoor 
Tea Ordinaries at Bs. 7-10 as. Among Fixed Interest Securities, Ouchterloney Valley 
6% debentures changed hands at up to Bs. 103-8 as. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

September 15, 1940 to September 38, 1940— (Inclusive). 

(SUtione are arranged in or^r alphabetieallg south to north, and those not in planting 
disMete are shoien in email eapitale.) 


33*40 
32*36 
411 40*41 
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EDITORIAL 

The President of the Indian Coffee C’ess Committee, Rajamantra- 
j>ravilla N. Madhava Ran, gave a stirring address at the Annual Meeting 
of tlie Committee held at Bangalore on 15th October. While making no 
attempt to minimise the serious position of coffee marketing prospects, he 
gave a most encouraging account of the steady progress being made in 
their propaganda work, both in India and the United Kingdom, and dwelt 
at length on the proposed scheme for the control of coffee marketing, 
which is now receiving tlie consideration of the (lovernrnent of India as 
an urgent measure, vitally necessary to preserve the (Coffee Industry in 
India, which is being jeopardised by the loss of all its European markets 
caused by war conditions. 

The Annual Report of the Coffee Cess Coinmittee was also presented 
at that meeting. It makes interesting reading, and gives a full account 
of the work of the Committee during the past year, including chapters on 
Advisory Work, Propaganda in India, Overseas Propaganda and Techno¬ 
logical Research. The Accounts show' that the available balance of funds 
has increased by some Rs, 82,(XX), but, with the prospect of greatly dimi¬ 
nished exports in the approaching season, there is a serious danger of 
a shortage of funds, which may not only prevent a continuance of ihe 
present expansion in the Committee’s activity, but may compel a cur¬ 
tailment of their propaganda efforts. The speedy establishment of the 
proposed Marketing Control Board is the only hope the industry has for 
improving the present situation. 

* * , . * ♦ * ♦ 

In connection with the U.P.A.S.I. War Fund, the contributions to 
yyhich, wa our readers are aware, are allotted to The Viceroy’s War 

Purposes;l^und and the U.P.A.S.I. War Fund in the proportion of three 
to one, the Executive Committee have made 4 decision which we feel 

3 
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sure will meet with the full approval of all the subscribers to this Fund. 
All subscriptions received are to be allocated without any deduction what¬ 
soever for collection and forwarding expenses. The amounts already so 
charged to the Fund are to be written back, and the whole cost of 
administering the Fund w’ill be met by the Association,^ Actually, the 
amount involve<l is very small, but* the mere fact that any expenses at 
all were being charged to the Fund appeared to be unpatriotic in prin~ 
ciple, and we wholeheartedly applaud the action taken by the Executive 
Committee. 

****** 

Wliile on the subject of War Funds, w(‘ v\oiild draw the attention 
of all estates in South India to a conimimication received from the 
Secretary, U.P.A.S.l., which appears elsewhere in this issue. Many 
estates are receiving appeals direct from th(‘ War Fund Committees in 
the various provinces and states iu which they are situated. There is a 
danger of people feeling rather overwbelin(*d by the multitude of appeals 
which are being made to them. The Executive Committee’s present 
])roposal, following the lines of that already adopted by North Indian Tea 
Estates, provides a central channel through whi(.*h wai* fund contributions 
from the planting industiw can flow to the main territorial collecting 
centres, and thereby emphasise the splendid efforts that the Industry is 
making as a whole. 

****** 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee of the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India various measures were discussed 
with a view to saving of paper and curtailment of expenditure during the 
period of the war. fn this connection it has been decided to discontinia* 
sending out cyclostyled copies of proceedings of (’uinmittee Meetings to 
Product Section Members. So as to conx])ly with the provisions of the 
Article of Association No. 8 tlie Comrnillee have resolved to print a 
summary of the proceedings of all Coinrnittee Meetings in the Planters* 
Chronicle copies of which are sent to every member of the Product Sec¬ 
tions. A notice to this (effect appears elsewhere iu this issue. 

* * * ’ * * * ‘ 

We must express our grateful thanks to Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, 
Ltd., for so genei’onsly giving a large portion of their advertisement space 
on the front cover of this issue to the Southern India Planters’ Bene¬ 
volent Fund. In this space we »jre displaying a reminder to our readers 
that a sustained effort is necessary on the part of all members of the 
Industry in order to reach the goal aimed at in the Special Appeal for 
Its. 15,000 additional donations, over and above> the ordinary annual 
subscriptions to the Fund, in oixler to win the magnanimous offer of th4t 
anonymous benefactor, who has promised to double this amount, provided 
we can reach this total on or before the 31 st March next. 

With this reminder we are giving A ‘Thermometer’ showing the amount 
of donations received, and the distaneis yet to be climbed to reach 
point’. We hope to continue this pletcrial progress in each is&iie, fthd 
we would appeal to other advertisers, who hold prominent space positions 
in the Chronicle, to emulate the lauSiSkble lead given by Messrs. Hariisdiifi 
& Crosfield, Ltd. , by offering the Benevolent Fund space on their "adver¬ 
tisement pages for the same purpose 

It is very pleasing to see tW^‘ ^ tberhidmeter is vvArminf 4j|^ 
stewdily, but we sbonld like to see 4^ rebl heat waVe which 
ineiaisry fo the pp by Christmas todner fhe ' 
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INDIAN COFFEE CESS COMMITTEE 

The Seventh Meeting of the Indiau Coffee Cess Committee was held 
at Pangalore on the 15th October, presided over by Bujamantrapravina 
N. Madhavii Ran, the Chairman ni tiie C'ommittee. 

Mr. N. Kirwan was elected the VicHvCHiairmau of the Committee for 
the coming year, 1941-42. In addition to the C’liairman and the Vice- 
Chairman, who are ex-offirio meinhers, Diwan Baliadur K. Cdiengappa, 
Dr. F. X. DeSouza, Mr. L. P. Ki'iit, Sri T. A. Kylasam Pillay, Mr. 
W. K. M. Langley, Mr. Sylveste] I’ai and Mr. E. H. Stanes were elected 
on the Executive Sub-(’onuriitt(‘e \\jn<di would take office on the 1st 
April 1941. 

The meeting devoted considerable time to the consideration of the 
proposals for the control of the marketing of coffee made by the Con¬ 
ference of Coffee Merchants and Planlers, convened by the Hon hie Diwan 
Habadur Sir A. Bamaswamy Mndaliar, on tbe 19th September at Madras. 
A reference laid also been recoivtal by the Committet^ in tlu' same con- 
iiection from the (lovernuienl of India asking for the views of tbe Com¬ 
mittee on tbe ])r()posed scheme, as well as a few specific points arising 
out of it. The Committee generally accepted the proposals of tbe (’on- 
feren(‘e with a few modifications, d(‘sjgnpd tf) simplify tbe administration 
of the scheme. Tbe (^)minitte(‘ hdly agreed with the views of the 
(kniference that tbe (jontrol should be (‘stnblislu^l Jis early as possible in 
the e.urrent season itself. 

As usual, the IMurket Expansion Sub-Committee had met two days 
before tbe rne(‘ting of tbe Indian ('offee Cess Committee and reviewed the 
pi'ogress made by tbe propaganda sclitnne.s in o]>eration in India and made 
its recommendations in regard to future ]>rogramine of work to tlie Ex(‘- 
(Mitive Hub-(k)inmitte<‘, whieli met on the 14th October, under the Chair¬ 
manship of Mr. N. Kirwan, the Vi(*(*-C!]airman of the Committee. The 
report of tbe Executive Sub-Cominiltee. preseiited to tla‘ Indian (V>fTeo 
Cess Committee, showed tlu‘ extent t<) which the income of the Committee 
from tlie cess of Be. 1 per cwl. levied on all coffee t'xported out of India, 
bad been affected by war and th(‘ need to a(lo]>t a cautious programiiu' 
of work within tlie means of llie (’oinniiltee both in India and the United 
Kingdom. Expansion of tbe aeliviti(*s of tia^ Commiltee was hai’dly 
possible under tlie existing conditions and what could lx* attempled was 
only the continuance of the pieset)! activities considered essential. The 
(Vjinniittee adopted the refiort of the Excxmtive Sub-(^ommittee and ])laced 
at the disposal of the Mjjrket Expansion Sub-Committee a sum of 
Rs. 5B,800 for propaganda work in India during 1941-42 and another sum 
of Rs. 28,000 at the disposal (d the Indian Coffee Market Expansion 
Board, Ix>nclon, for propaganda work in the United Kingdom. 

—Imlian Coffee Cenfi Conunittce Cowmvniffue. 

COMPANY NOTES 

ATCHRNCOTL TEA 

The sixth annual general meeting of the shareJjolders of the Atchen- 
coil Tea Company (J941), Limitt‘d, was held at Colombo, on Thursday, 
June 6th, 

The RepcHft and Accounts for the year ended 81 st March> 1940, were 
carried upanimaualy and a dividend of 10 per cent, was declared. 

Ac Wt Ruxtpn was decied a Director for the current year. 
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PROVINCIAL AND STATE WAR PWNDS . 

It has been brought to the notice of the Executive Committee of the 
U.P.A.S.I. that estates in different districts are being appealed to by 
tlieir respective Provincial and State War Funds for contributions. 

Doubtless a certain number of estates have already responded to such 
appeals direct. The Committee, however, would suggest to all other 
estates in Southern India* to consider the advjintages, from the point of 
view of the whole planting industry, of the Association acting as a clear¬ 
ing house for all War Purposes donations, both from the aspect of ensur¬ 
ing the widest publicity possible in broadcasting the appeals, but also 
in enhancing the prestige of the South Indian Planting Community, as 
a whole, in showing how splendidly they can and are doiiig their bit for 
the benefit of all those who have been called up for National Service. 

Our sister Tea Association in the North has set a fine example in 
inaugurating a scheme for all Tea Estates in Assam and Bengal to con¬ 
tribute to the War Purposes Funds in those Provinces by subscribing a 
fixed amount per acre of Tea, and the Excxnitive Committee of the 
U.P.A.S.I. have decided to follow that example. 

The scheme is simply this—to appeal to every estate in South India 
to send in a donation, at a fixed rate per acre for each product respectively, 
and to pass on the full amounts received to the War l^urposes Fund of 
that Province or State in which that particular estate is situated. In 
forwarding these donations the names and amounts of the donors will be 
notified to the respective Fund Committees, and they will also be 
acknowledged in the Planters* Chronicle under the headings of Provinces 
and States, i.e. Madras, Ooorg, Mysore, Truvancoro and Cochin. 

The Association will bear tlie whole of the ex}>ense8 incurred in the 
collection and forwarding of these subscriptions, the whole of w^hich will 
go to the respective Funds. 

There will be a short delay before these acreage subscriptions will 
be asked for from all estates, as the Committee of the Product Sections 
are being asked, first, to fix the ratea per acre for Tea, Bubber and Coffee 
and Minor Products respectively. 

In the meantime, the Executive Committee would suggest that all 
estates, which have not already subscribed direct to their local War Funds, 
wait until the Product (Committee have agreed on the acreage rates to be 
asked for. This will be completed very soon and, directly the rates have 
been decided upon, every member of the Association will be appealed to. 

It is to be noted carefully that this proposal does not in any way clash 
with or overlap the existing U.P.A.S.I. War Fund. That fund is a con¬ 
tinuous one, to which a number of individual planters are subscribing 
monthly on the basis of a half day’s pay a month or more, others have 
given donations, as also have some *Sxm .members. A few private owned 
estates and estate companies, mostly small ones, have also given dona¬ 
tions. Thus, that fund is mainly one for individual managers, sdpi^i*- 
intepdents and assistant superintendents, that is to say, a personal fimd 
for the duration of the war, and, ae euch, though 75% of it do^ go. to 
H.B. The Viceroy's Fund, one quarter tery rightly is retained te 
ing distress, among planters and/or their dependents, caused by Nhtionid 
S^ioe ill this War, as was done dndteg tl^ last Great War. 

The eflii»te acreage collection noW f^oposed is purely, so to 
the etfort Industry in 8upporth|^? lfc^ Purposes Fimds 
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own Provinces and StateB, and is for estateB only. Of course it is open 
for estates to support botli this and tlie War Fund if tiicy 

possibly can, but it is this Fund wliicii is especially to represent the jdanted 
area contribution to local War Funds. 

CooNOOK, C. H. IHiOOK, 

17th October 1940. Secretary. 


VICTORIA RUPEES AND HALF RUPEES 

The Oovernruent of India have, for some tiine, had under consider- 
ation the question of withdrawing from cir(5ula,tion Victoria lluj)ees and 
ilalf Bupees, which are definitely unpopular owing to the large nunil)er 
of counterfeits in existence, which are dithcult to detect, owing to the 
worn condition of the coin. 

Though the amount of Victoria (*.oin in circulation at the present time 
is small, large amounts probably still form part of hoards and to that 
extent add to the inconvenience caused to the j)ublic h> the, hoarding 
habit. 

In view of the unsuitability of the coin as a inediurn of currency, 
and in order to recover it from une(!onomical hoarding, (loviM’nment have 
decided to call in all Victoria liupecs and Half Hu})ees. 

An ordinance lias accordingly been promulgated amending the Indian 
Coinage Act, and by a notification issued under tlie Act as amended, it 
has been declared that Victoria llupees and Half llupees shall cease to 
be legal tender after March Bl. 1941, but sliall continue to be acceptable 
till September BO, 1941, at all (Tov^e-rnment Treasuries and Post Offices 
and thereafter, until further notice, only at the offices of the issue depart¬ 
ment of the Reserve Bank at Bombay and Calcutta. 


SOUTHERN INDIA PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 


SPECIAL APPEAL 


The following subscriptions liave been received fiDiu 71 h to 22nd 
October inclusive. Todaie 125 individual members of the Fund have given 
generous donations. Over 1(X) rnemlaas of the Fund have gone on Military 
Service and this means that all tla* remaining individual members with 
the exception of less than 20 have responded to the President s Appeal. 
There are 116 Estates and Companies which are members of the Fund, 
of which less than half have not yet responded to the Appeal. 


RS A p 

Amount previously acknow¬ 
ledged on 12-10-1940 ... 7,487 0 0 

Poonmudi Tea & Rubber Co. 400 0 0 
* A Mysore Planter * ... 100 0 0 

E. E.Ranicar ... 20 0 0 

Major Edgington ... 100 0 0 

E. H. Francis ... I'i2 10 0 

Nelli. Hills (Cochin) Est. Ltd. 100 0 0 

H. Gerry ... 30 0 0 

E. Hardy ... 

^uth^rn India Tea Est. Co., 

4 



RS 

A 

p 

R. J. A. Moore 

100 

0 

0 

A. G. Cogman 

25 

0 

0 

Stagbrook R. & T. Est. Ltd.— 

158 



Eldorado Group 

7 

8 

Stagbrook Estate 

80 

11 

0 

G. C. Jack 

IS 

0 

0 

A. R. St. George 

C. R. T. Congreve 

15 

0 

0 

270 

8 

0 

J. D. Manning 

25 

0 

0 

Travancore Tea Est. Co,, 




Ltd. 

751 

12 

0 


306 6 0 
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STANDARDIZATION OF HEALTH RETURNS 

The Executive Committee of the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India have been examining a scheme for the standardization 
of health returns from estates, the adoption of which was strongly advo¬ 
cated by Sir Malcolm Watson, Director of the Ross Institute of Tropical 
Hygiene, in his speech at tlie Annual General Meeting of the Indian Tea 
Association held in Calcutta last March. 

This scheme was drawn up by Dr. B. A. Lamprell and has been 
adopted by the Assam and Northern Bengal Branch of the British Medical 
Association, and, under ^the instructions of the Executive Committee, a 
sununari/ed explanation of its working is given lieie. 

The Committee recognise that the adoption oli|the system of standard¬ 
ization suggested is one that must be left to the individual discretion of 
estate proprietors. At the same time they strongly recommend its adop¬ 
tion by all (‘.states or groups of estates in South India which have their 
own dispensaries or hospitals. 

In his Uiemorandiii!! on this scheme for health returns, Dr. Lamprell 
j)oiuts out that the i)urpose of liealtli returns is to ])r()V'ide figures represent¬ 
ing ilu^ state of liealth of the population in a form that is comparable over 
different pefiods. If (effective comparison does not exist, it is impossible 
to foi’ecast or assess the result on health of any sanitary measure. In 
other words, it is (|uite impossible for those concerned wiih the finance 
of an industrial undertaking to know accurately what proportion of the 
cost of production is due to sickness of the labour force, wdiat fraction 
of that proportion is due to any particular disease, and wht3ther the cost 
of controlling any disease would be offset by a corresponding or greater 
reduction in the losses caused l)y the disease. 

Control of sickness by preventive measures is a source of direct bene¬ 
fit to producing concei’iis by reducing tbe cost of production of the article 
produced, hut control should not he haphazard nor regarded as a form 
of ])hilaiithi'opy. EvfU’v scheme of control must satisfy the provision that 
it M’iJI, if suc.c(?ssful, effect a saving and, it must he possible, after the 
scheme oF control has been instiluttHl, to assess its practical results. 
These -desiderata can only be fulfilled if accurate and easily comparable 
returns are available. 

Tlie system recommended consists of dtftailed Monthly and Annual 
Health lieturns providing information concerning 29 diseases and groups 
of diseases (and other causes of invaliding) together witli summarised 
Monthly and Annual Returns in which the information is condensed in 
such a way that all causes of invaliding are reduced into six main groups. 
In order that the figures to be incorporated in these returns may be easily 
available, the system includes an attendance register, daily report forms 
and daily abstract sheets. It is the opinion of the Assam Branch of th6 
British Medical Association that the adoption of this system will not in¬ 
crease tlie clerical* work of the hospital staff and will, in many cases,; 
make more easily available to the manager of the estate, informaiioh 
regarding the way in which the duties of the hospital staff are being 
ijarried out. In experimental use in two groups of estates in North 
it has been found to work well, no special difficulties having been 
encountered. . 

The method of recording Fhe daily* attendance is of importance 
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figures required for the Monthly Report are to be obtained with the mini¬ 
mum of clerical work. The following forms are recommended: — 

I, The Attendance Register is ruled for the name, age, sex and line 
or gang of the patient, the disease and the treatment, wWh 31 vertical 
(joliimns, for the days in tlie month. Each day this Register is (tailed, 
and a mark placed in the column of the day for all present and new* 
leases for the day are added. This system is a (considerable saving in 
wwk and time on the common practice of rewriting all cases eacli day. 

IT, Daily Report Form in foil and counterfoil. As eacli person pre¬ 
sents himself and has a mark pla(*ed against liis namt* in the ‘Attendance 
Register’, a mark is placted in the apfaopriate column in tlie ‘Daily Report 
Form’ against the disease which is the cause of his attendance. At the 
end of th(i day the totals are made up, the c.ounterfoil is sent to the 
Medical Officcar, through tlie Manag(‘r, and the. foil is kept in the hospital 
for use at the end of the month in ])r(‘paring the Monthly Report. 

III. Daily Abstract Sheets. If for any reason ‘Daily Re])orl Forms’ 
are not used in tlie maiincu* suggested, an alteiriative method of reced'd- 
ing the day’s figui*t‘,s is to maintain thre(^ ‘Daily Abstract Sheets’. If 
this procedure is used, then two ‘Attendance Registers’ should be kept, 
one for sick workers and their attendants and one for sick non-workers 
and their attendants. Distinguishing marks should he placed against 
patients and attendants so that the tol d of each can lie (piii'kly (*oinput(‘d. 

TV. The Detailed Monthly Report Form contains (.»ohimns and 
spaces for:— 

1. (^dassific.atiori of causes of sickni^ss and d(‘ath under the 29 
headings in six main groups as mentioned above. 

2. Tht? number of w'orking days in the month. 

3. The average daily labour fona*. 

4. The number of new ceases in the month. 

5. Tlie number of w'orking days Ic^st due to Sii*.kness. i.e. I be num¬ 
ber of days lost by labourers on ae(*ount of their pc^rsonaJ incaiiaeity due 
to sickness. 

6. The number of working days lost due to Attendance, i.(‘. tin* 
number of days lost by labourers on aijcouiit of bringing tlieir Ki(d\ children 
to hospital or attending in hospital on some sick relative. 

7. The total number of working days lost. 

8. The Case Tneidence per 1.000 Ik^pulation. 

9. Daily average of wwking days lost per 1,000 labourers. This 
figure may he shown for eacdi of th(‘ 29 lieadings if so desired or only 
for the six main groups. 

10. Deaths in tlie Population. 

11. Analysis of Death in Age Droups. 

. 12. Births. 

13. Further details of Morbidity or Mortality. Here space is alhwod 
for recording sickness and death diu^ to diseases of special economic im¬ 
portance or medical interest which w’ould othorw^ise b(^ lost under the 
group headings. 

14. Report of any investigation undertakem to measure health. 
Here should be showm Spleen Rates, I'arasite Rates or the results of any 
investigation undertaken during the month, 

16. Report on any important environmental conditions, i.e. exces¬ 
sive rain or beat, or any condition which may be responsible for ill health, 
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16. Information of any special activities undertaken for protection, 

i.e. notes on malaria control measures, measures to purify water, control 
food or milk, any mass treatment for Helminths, Malaria, Vaccination or 
Tnnoculation. 

17. The relationship between morbidity and environmental factors. 

18. Special Notes. 

19. Spleen Bate. 

20. Cause of Death. 

V. The Summarised MonthUj Report Form is devised primarily to 
summarise in a convenient manner the figures of greatest economic im¬ 
portance to the Industry and may be of some Medical value in showing 
at a glance the relative degrees of Malaria, etc., in different groups on 
one Estate or Division. 

VI. The Detailed Ajinnal Return contains the following: — 

1. Section A.—The number of working days, new cases and lost 
working days during the yeai-, which are obtained by the simple addition 
of the corresponding figures in the twelve Monthly Reports. These also 
give the material for working out the average* daily labour force, average 
daily population, case inciden(*e and average* daily lost working days per 
1,000 labourers in the year. 

2. Incidence of Death per 1,000 Iwabourers. 

3. Death Rate (per 1,000 population). 

4. Birth Bate. 

5. Maternal Mortality Rate. 

6. Deaths under 1 month per 1,000 Live Births. 

7. Deaths 1-12 months per 1,00() Live Births. 

8. Infant Mortality Rate. 

VTI. Tlie SanimariHcd Annual Report is intended as a convenient 
abridged form on which can be shown the figures of greatest economic 
importance to the Industry. All figures (^an be readily extracted from the 
Detailed Annual Report. 

Complete details of this scheme, together with full sized specimens 
of the forms described above, are in the bands of the members of the 
Tea Product Section Committee. A few copies are still available in the 
Secretary’s Office. It is too bulky a document to circulate to all mem¬ 
bers of the Association but such members as have dispensaries or hospitals, 
and who are particularly interested, may obtain copies from the Secretary. 
It may be possible to obtain further copies if the present small stock is 
exhausted. 

Cooxoou, C. H. BROCK, 

ISih October, 1940. Secretary* 


TEA quota prices 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 2Brd October were:- 
Tea Export Rights ... 9 annas 6 pies per lb. 

" Internal Market Bights ' • ^ anna 9 pies per lb. 
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THE POSSIBIUTY OF REDUCING THE 
STRENGTH OF BORDEAUX MIXTURE FOR THE 
CONTROL OF COFFEE LEAF DISEASES 

Second Report 

In the Planters* Chronicle of March 2nd 1940, a short note was^ 
published on the possibility of reducing the strength of Bordeaux mixture 
for spraying \\'it]i a view to economy and the conservation of Copper 
Sulphate supplies. The experiineni described in that note was continued 
during the liot weather spraying season and a second experiment of the 
same type was initiated on an estate in Coorg. Observations were carried 
out in both experiments in mid-September to estimate the relative effective¬ 
ness of tlie three strengths of s])ray tested and the results are published 
in this note in view of the need for further information on this subject. 

The experiments both consisted of six randomized blocks of three spray 
treatments—2-2-40, 14-1^-40 and 1-1-40—carried out with uniform nozzles, 
pressures and volumes of spray in the hot w^eather. Observations were 
carried out by the method previously described, from whicli two figures 
wen* obtiiined, one, an estimate of the leaf retained on the tree and the 
othei’, of the percentage infection of the leaf present. These two figures 
were combined to give a third figure—the effective leaf survival. This 
figure was obtained by counting each infected leaf as half the value of a 
healthy lejif, and the new' total expressed as a percentage of the possible* 
number of leaves. 


The results obtained arc shown in Table 1. 



2-2-40 

Balehonnur 

li-Ji-40 1-1-40 

2-2-40 

Coorg 

li-11-40 

1-1-4 

Leaf Survival per cent .. 

. 69-5 

60-8 

64-1 

69-9 

67-6 

68-2 

Infection per cent 

. 19*8 

23-6 

24-3 

14*6 

12-3 

17*9 

Effective Leaf Survival .« 

. 62*6 

53-7 

56*4 

64-7 

63-5 

62-9 


Statistical analysis has been confined to the figure for effective leaf 
survival, and the difference between the 2-2-40 strength and the two 
weaker strengths is significant in the case of the experiment at Balehonnur, 
but not so in that at Coorg. 

In both experiments, the severity of disease up to the time of obser¬ 
vation was slight, so that the results cannot yet be regarded as affording 
a safe basis for recommendations. 

The indications are that the lower strengths result in a loss of. effi¬ 
ciency in disease control and these are likely to be reflected in a lower 
yield, as w’as found in the experiments on nozzle sizes and spray volumes 
reported in the Annual Reports of 193B-9 and 1939-40. A fresh series 
of observations will be carried out later in the season, if possible in both 
experiments, and yields will be recorded. 

I have been unable to make any personal observations on various 
areas where low’er strengths were used on a more extensive scale. Reports- 
suggest that results were unfavourable with 1-1-40 mixtures on areas 
where fairly severe attacks might have been expected—i.e. areas which 
carried a big head of leaf through the dry weather and are carrying a 
satisfactory crop. 

At present, the evidence suggests that it is advisable to maintain the 
spray strength at 2-2-40 as far as possible, hut that a weaker spray 
5 
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is likely to be more proiitable than none at all. By suitable selection of 
areas, it should be possible to make substantial economies, since in areas 
where disease attacks are likely to be liglit, the weaker spray may give 
adequate protection, as appears to be the case in the Coorg experiments. 

(Irateful acknowledgments are made to the staff of the Experiment 
Station and to Mr. C. L. Humphreys of Santagherry Estate for their 
co-operation in the conduct of these experiments. 

W. WJLSON MAYNE, 
VJ\A,S.L Coffee Scientific Officer, 

PLANTERS ON MILITARY SERVICE 

The following is a further list of planters and employees of Companies 
connected with planting who are engaged in Military Service: — 

Name Adilress 

Coory — 

Braineld, (i. M. ... Cotacadoo Estate, Suntikoppa P.O. 

Davies, W. A. ... Suntikoppa Estate, Suntikoppa P.O. 
dessop, C. R. ... Nullore Estate, Suntikoppa P.O. 

Maurice, J. O. F. Koorghully Estate, Suntikoppa P.O. 

Nil girls — 

Pryde, R. S. A. ... Teirainia Estate, Kullakainby P.O. 

Shevaroys — 

Dickins, D. S. ... Tippcrtiry Estate, Yercaud (Salem). (Now pri¬ 
soner of war in (Germany.) 

Hearsey, J). N. ... (lien Rock Estate, Yercaud (Salem). 

Morris, W. R. ... Waverley Estate, Nagalur P.O. (Salem). 
Osbourne, .J. E. ... C/o Short Bros. Ltd., Nagalur P.O. (Salerh). 
Short, J.' L. ... Scotforth Estate, Nagalur P.O. (Salem). 

Employees of Companies interested in planting — 

Campbell, J. W. ... C/o Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd,, Calicut. 

Haig, J. C. ... Do. 

Kilgour, W. W. ... Do. 

Kirkbride, J. K. ... Do. 

Butterfield, M. C. C/o Walker & Greig, Ltd., Coonoor. 

Stevenson, R. M. * Do. 

STAMP DUTY ON INSURANCE POUCIES 

The Mysore Government have issued a notification that policies issued 
to the residents in Mysore State by foreign insurers, operating in Mysore 
under the Mysore Insurance Act are chargeable with Mysore 

stamp duty. 

Government informs the insured m Mysore that, under the Act, if 
they produce unstamped policies before courts or public officers in Mysore, 
such policies kre liable to be impounded and to be subjected to the im* 
position of penalty under the Mysore fitatnp Act. 
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U.P.A.S.I. CIRCULAR 

NOTK^E TO ALL MEMJ3ERS 

At llieir hist irioetiiig, the Executive Cornrnitlee had under eonsider- 
-ation all possible ineasui'es tliat niiglit be taken to reduce tlie use of 
paper and stationeiy as far as possible as a war measure. With this aim 
in view tlie Committee have resolved to discontiinu* the eycloslyling and 
circulation to all members of llu‘ Product Sections copies of tlie draft 
proceedings of 'all (Vanmittee meetings, and to publisli a condensed sum¬ 
mary of them in tlu* PlanterH' Chronicle, a procedure that has never, 
hitherto, been adopted. 

As copies of the Chronicle an* regularly sent free of charge to all 
members of the Product Sections, it is clear that the ])rocedure fully com¬ 
plies with the pi’ovisions of the C.P.A.S.l. Article of Association No. 8. 

It has also been <leci(h‘d that, as far as is possible and whenever the 
subject dealt with is not strictly c.oiitidential, the Planfcrs' ('hr(tniclc shall 
be used as the medium for the dissemination of information to all mem¬ 
bers of the Association instead of In the use of circulars. 

All members, therefore, arc jiarticularly i-eipiested to look out for the 
heading at the top of this notice in future issues f)f the Chronicle, namely 
cincrLAiC, as it is under this cayition all proceedings, circulars, 
and notices to memhers of the Association will be published. 

CooNoou, (’. 11. Brock, 

iHth October, 1940. Sccretarif^ VJ\A.S,L 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COMMON TEAS 
SEPTEMBER 1940 



Wholesale 

Retail 



{Selling prices of 

[Selling prices of 


lealer 

to 

retailer) 

rciailcr to 

consumer) 


Us 

. A 

. P. 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

Trichinopoly 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

5 

Srirangam 

... 0 

7 

4 

0 

8 

2 

Kurnbakonam 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

5 

Mayavaram 

... 0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Tanjore 

... 0 

8 

() 

0 

9 

8 

Tiruvarur 

... 0 

8 

() 

i) 

9 

2 

Pudukottah 

... 0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Karur 

... 0 

8 

4 

0 

9 

7 

Erode 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 

Tiruchengodu 

... 0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

9 

Namakkal 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 

Salem 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

9 

Dharmapuri 

... 0 

7 

11 

0 

8 

5 

Bangalore 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

8 


RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 14tli October were: — 
Rubber, including export licenses ... 55.50 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota 6.75 cents a lb. 

1st quality rubber alone ... 49.00 cents a lb. 
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U. P. A. S. I. WAR FUND 


Nummary of Tieceipts up io 20th October 1940 


Firm Members — 

Previously ncknowledged 

Afiamallais — 

Previously acknowledged 
Monthly subscriptions 

Central Travancore — 

PreViously acknow 1 edged 
W. A. d. Milner (donation) 

Coorg — 

PreViously acknowledged 
Monthly subscriptions 

Kanan Devans — 

Previousl 1 1 cknowl edged 
Monthly subscriptions 

Malabar — 

Previously^ ac^knowledged 
Mont hi y^ sub scr i p t i ons 

M'undaka ya m — 

Previously acknowledged 
Monthly subscriptions 

Mysore — 

Pr 6 vio u s 1 y a c la i o w led ged 
Monthly subscriptions 

Nelliam pathies — 

Previously acknowledged 
Monthly subscriptions 

Nil g iris — 

Previously acknowdedged 
Monthly subscriptions 
New monthly subscription 

Nilgiri-Wynaad — 

Previously acknowdedged 
Monthly’ subscriptions 

Shevaroys — 

Previously acknowledged 

South Travancore — 

Previously acknowdedged 
Monthly subscriptions 

Wynaad — 

Previously acknowledged 
Monthly subscriptions 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

2,250 

0 

0 

1,135 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1.19H 

0 

0 

152 

0 

0 

1.0(« 

i 

4 

40(5 

9 

4 

1.042 

14 

0 

len 

0 

0 

245 

0 

0 

90 

0 

i> 

1.392 

8 

0 

231 

0 

0 

130 

0 


46 

0 


l.lf)4 

8 

0 

293 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

465 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

1,910 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

490 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 


Total ... 


Es, A. P. 
2,250 0 0 

1,275 0 0 

70 0 0 

1,350 0 0* 

1,410 0 8 

1,207 14 0 

335 0 O' 

1.623 8 0 

176 0 0 

1,467 8 0 

545 0 0 
350 0 0 

2,060 0 0 

600 0 0 
14;719 14 8 
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U. P. A. S. I. LABOUR DEPARTMENT 

Proceedings of the Third Annual (General Meeting of the Subscribers 
to the Labour Department of the U.P.A.S.T. held at ‘Glenview’, Ooonoor, 
on Wednesday, 7th August 1940, commencing at 2-80 p.m. 

Present, —Mr, M, R. Coghlan (Chairman); Messrs. F. J. B. Diaper, 
('. L. J. Humphreys and H. 0. Boyd (Control Committee Meiohers); Mr. 
A. H. Mackie (Director), 

Representatives of 82 Subscril)(‘rs were present and in addition six 
visitors, 

Mr. Coghlan, Chairman of the Control Committee, presided. 

Proceedings of last meeting .—The proceedings of the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held on 18th March 1940 and the proceedings of the 
General Meeting held on 0th April 1940 were signed by the (liairman 
after obtaining the consent of the meeting. 

Chairman’s Addrkss.— Gentlemen, when 1 had the privilege of 
addressing you at our General Meeting in April last 1 referred to the 
calling up for military service of Mr. (y. E. Ricketts, our old Super¬ 
intendent of the Palameottah Division whom we are pleased to see present 
at our meeting today. Since then Mr. Ricketts has tendered liis resigna¬ 
tion whi(di has been reluetantly acce})ted by your (\>ntrol Committee. In 
tlie final settlement of bis association with tliis T)ej)artment Mr. Ricketts 
received an ex-gratia payment of Us. 2,a(M) and in aecordaiice with the 
terms and conditions of his agreement six months’ furlough salary and 
the equivalent of a single Bibby Passage fta* himself and his wife. 

Mr. Ricketts has been an employee of this Department for some 
12-J years and throughout this pt^riod his work has been of an inestimable 
value to the Department and bis relations with the Control Committee 
a!id all Subscribers have* been most cordial. It is therefore, with very 
deep and sincere regret iliat the time has come for us to hid him farewell 
and I am confident that I shall lx* expressing the feelings of all Subscribers 
in wishing him ail good fortune wherever the future may lead him. 
(Applause,) 

The provisional measures adopted by us for the running of the Depart¬ 
ment after releasing Mr. Ricketts, i.e. by the appointment of the Head 
(8erks of Palameottah and Coimbatore to Acting Superintemdents under 
the direction of our Director, and by a revision of the Director’s touring 
programme, has so far worked smoothly and satisfactorily. Tlie position 
however is still being carefully watched and such modifications in the 
general system as from time to time appear desirable are being promptly 
dealt with. In order to substaritiale this statement let me say that since 
the commencement of the current year in addition to the items of 
retrenchment referred to in the report it has been found possible to give 
effect to the following economies which have been made possible in the 
main by a general reduction in the work of. the Department, a point 
which I feel sure you will not have failed to observe in the Report itself 
under the headings of Labour on page 2 and of Recruiting on page 8. 

The Nagercoil Office and Circle ,—Prom the 1st July 1940 the office 
as such at Nagercoil has been abolished. Hitherto Estates using this area 
have corresponded direct with the Chief Agent and he with ihein. This 
necessitated two clerks in his office and half the time of an adjacent Agent 
at Kotar, The services of these two clerks have been dispensed with and 
all correspondence will in future be dealt with directly by the Palameottah 
Office, thus bringing it all within one office control. 
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The Chief Agent at Nagercoil will carry on as Agent and in addition, 
his own Agency has been amalgamated with that of Kotar. 

In the Palamcottah Division the Puliangudi and Vasudevanallur 
Agencies have been amalgamated, and the same applies to North and 
South Sankarankoil Agencies, thus reducing the Agency Staff by two. 

The sum total of these adjustments and rearrangements represents a 
saving in expenditure to the Department in a full year of Rs. 8,912. 

I have dealt with these points in some detail in order that it may 
he realised that everything is being done to keep expenditure at a minithum 
coincident with efficiency. 

I have to make one other reference to rny April address. You will 
recollect rny remarks concerning the necessity of limiting debt recovery 
througli the Department, and my intimation that it was the intention of 
the Control (kaninittee to introduce this measure as from April next 
through the medium of a resolution we anticipated placing on the agenda 
of this meeting. Further consideration, however, r(‘vealed that our object 
might he more easily achiev(Kl by intro<iucing this measure into the revised 
hye-laws. 

It gives me much pleasure to be able to state that the results of tlu* 
second year’s working of the reorganised Department, ending March Blsi 
last, has been (*minently satisfactory. The total revenue for the year 
shows an inctrease, the total expenditure shows a decrease, and the excess 
of revenue ov(»r expenditure for the year amounted to Rs. 8,582-10-2 which 
you will see has been transferred to (?ene}*al Reserve. Tlie (leneral 
Reserve now stands at Rs. 28,042-8-10 and is therefore well able to meet 
the estimated defic'it of Rs. 10,Br)»8-8-4 for th-* curi’ent year consequent 
upon the reduction in subscription rate. On this basis it is anticipated 
that our General Reserve at the end of tlie current thi*ee-year guarantee 
period will he in the region of Rs. 18,(K)0 as against Rs. 10,587-9-7 at the 
commencement of that period, in 1938. 

As you are tiware, a questionnaire was circulatt^d to Stibscribers in 
December last, the object of which was to ascertain what suppoHi will 
he forthcoming throughout the next guaranicc period. Tn the case of Tea 
and Rubber the results have been both encouraging and satisfactory but 
in the case of CV)ffee, 1 regret to say, disappointing. 

The fiiud acceptances todate together with the provisional acceptances, 
against the corresponding subscribing ac^reage at the commencement of 
tlie current guarantee period are as follows: — 

Tea ... 1,09,858 acres against 1,07,994 acres. 

Coffee ... 16,058 acres against 21,126 acres. 

Rubber M.P. ... 84,458 acres against 82,571 acre-s. 

The falling off in Coffee support by approximately 5,000 acres is 
regrettable, and I trust that further consideration will very effectively 
reduce this margin before 8\ich a date as April Ist next! 

Although the questionnaire called for the maximum rates of sub¬ 
scriptions for Tea and Coffee of 12 annas and 8 annas per acre, your Con¬ 
trol Committee hope it will not be found necessary to enforce such rates 
provided the Department continues to receive the support which it at 
present enjoys. They are of course assuming that it will be possible to 
carry on without being compelled to increase the present staff. 

1 would like to pay tribiita to the work of our Director and his Indian 
Staff for his and their efficient services rendered throughout the year under 
review. In spite of tKe loss sustained by Mr. Ricketts’ departure, to 
which I have already referred, the machinery of the Department has 
continued to function smoothly and effectively and none can realise better 
thfi^ I that this is due in no uncertain measure to the work of oiir 
Dii^ctor, Mr, Mackie. (ApphtuBe.) 
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In conclusion I would take this opportunity of thanking the members 
of the Control Committee for their extremely able assistance throughout 
the past year, and with theirs I would couple the name of Mr. E. E. 
lianicar who served on the Committee for the greater part of last year. 

We have again throughout the year been most fortunate in receiving 
from all Subscribers the fullest measure of support and co-operation for 
which we are duly grateful, and on this note, gejitlemen, 1 place my 
resignation and that of tlie other members of the Control Committee in 
your hands. {Applaunc,) 

Report of the (loniro! (UymmUicv and AccouniH 1989-40.—The Direc¬ 
tor read the Auditors’ Ueport. 

The Chairman i>oiuted out that at the last Annual (leneral Meeting 
some disappointment had been expressed at the apparent increase in 
advances over the pievious year. 'J'iiis, he said was due to the increase 
in the subscribing area that year. This year the advance and way ex¬ 
penses paid to maistries and labourers showed a decrease of lis. 49,574 
or 35%. 

Mr. Naylor queried the Es. 10,()(K> deficit budgeted for and the 
Cliairmaii explained that for two yt'ars there had been an excess of Reve¬ 
nue over Expenditure which had increased the Ceneral Reserve to 
Rs. 28,CKK). The Control Committet* had decided therefore to give back 
some of this surplus to Subscribers in the form of a reduced subscription 
this year, hence the Rs. 10,000 deficit. 

The Chairman then moved: — 

‘That the Report of the Coiitrol (^mnmittee and the Revenue and 
Expenditure Account for the year ending March 81st 1940^ be adopted.* 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Election of Auditors. —Messrs. Eraser & Ross \iere re-elected Auditoi*s 
for the current year on the remuneration agi’eexl upon. 

Election of Control Committee. —Mr, Wilkie in a brief congratulatory 
speech proposed that the present Control Committee carry on for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Francis seconded the proposal which was carried 
unanimously. 

The Chairnmii on belialf of thi* Control Conimittee thanked the Sub¬ 
scribers. 

Labour Department Labour Bycdaivs. —Tlu^ Chairman informed the 
meeting that the Ckmtrol Committee had now revised the existing Bye¬ 
laws and brought them more in line with modern requirements. In the 
near future copies of these would be circulated to all Subscribers and 
ample opportunity given for discussion when tiie revised Bye-laws were 
formally brought' up for adoption in March 1941, 

Mr. Naylor then proj>osed a la'arty vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and his Committee for the good work they liad done during the year. 
{Applame,) 

The Chairman on behalf of tlie Control (Committee thanked Mr. 
Naylor for his remarks, and those present for their reception of the 
remarks. He then declared the meeting closed. 

PAnAMcbtTAn, A. H. MACKIE, 

17-10496). Director, Labour Department, U.P.ASA. 
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DISTRICT MEETINGS 

MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

A Quartei'ly General Meeting of the Mysore Planters’ Association (In¬ 
corporated) was held on 27t}i Se 2 )teinber 1940, 

Accesftion of Hu Highncfts Maharaja Sri Jaya Chamraja Wadiyar Bahadur to the 
Throne of Mysore, —The following reBolution was put from the Chair and carried 

iinaiiiinously: — 

‘That the members of the Mysore Planltirs’ Association do respectfully offer His 

Highness Maharaja Sri Jaya Chamraja Wadiyar Bahadur their felicitations on His 
Highness’s accession to the Throne of Mysore and their abiding loyalty. They wish 
His Highnees a long and happy reign.* 

The Southern India Planters' Benevolent Fund. —The Chairman referred to the 
Special Appt‘al for Bs. 15,000 receiviMl by all members and urged them strongly to 

subscribe as much as they could so that the Fund would secure the Bs. 15,000 so very 
generously offered by the anonymous donor. Mysore usually had to make use of the 
Fund and he hoped that it would respond generously and top the list of subscriptions. 

He considered that the TJ.P.A.B.I. circular which stated that there were about 

600 European planters in South India, though only 369 were members of the Fund, 
and that if all the 600 subscribed Bs. 20 each the bulk of the money required would 
be raised, had misled people seriously. It was known that no ('ompromisc would be 

accepted by the anonymous donor and that the whole Bs. 16,000 had to be raised 

to secure his Bs. 16,000. As only 369 out of 600 normally subscribed to the Fund it 

was obviously unlikely that all the latter would rcs^wnd to this Special Appeal. The 
reeult was shown in the last issue of The Planters' Chronicle where it was seeu that 
14 planters had subscribed Bs. 100 or over and in all Bs. 1,950 and that 100 planters 
had subscribed between Bs. 10 and Bs. 76, in all Bs. 2,477, an average of slightly 
under Bs. 26 each. In addition 5 public companies all coiinected with one him of 
Agents and Secretaries, 2 private companies and 4 privately owned estates had sub¬ 

scribed in all Bs. 1,260. The total subscribed was Bs. 6,677 leaving a balance of 
Bs. 9,823 to be raised by the end of March 1941, the donor having extended the time 
till then from the end of December. 

He suggested that it would have been much better if the D.T.A.B.l. had asked for 
160 men to subscribe Bs. 100 each which would have raised the entire sum required. 
Obviously there were more than this number who could subscribe Bs. 100 each if 
they would. 

In Mysore only 17 members had so far subscribed in all Bs. 1,626 and tJiis left 
approximately 84 members who had not ,^et subscribed. 

The Secretary said that the donor ol the Bs. 16,000 offered wished to remain 
anonymous but his identity had leaked out and was now' being spoken of. His very 
line offer should entitle him to have his wish for anonymity respected and the Secretary 
appealed to those members who might now have been told the donor's name not to 
pass it on. 

He said now- that the jieriod had been extended till the end of March members 
could usefully make monthly subscriptions and appealed to Mysore to give a load in 
contributioiiB. 

A list was then circulated amongst those present and resulted in a further Bs. 1,210 
being promised, 6 of these 24 subscriptions being second ones. 'J’his brought the Mysore 
total to 86 subscribers and a total of Bs. 2|B86. 

Coffee marketing in tear lime. —The Secretary reported as follows:— , 

At its Creneral Meeting on August 30th this Association unanimously supjiorted the 
Voluutaiy I’ool ScJicme as it considered that there was not time for the introduction 
nf a compulfiK)ry control one for the 1940-41 crop but it agreed that Mr. Ivor Bull’s 
scheme should be used as the basis for w^oi'king out lontrol arrangements for the 
1941-42 and subsequent crops. On Sej^tember 4fch a telegram was received from the 
Commerce JhNpartment of the Government of India inviting this Association to. send 
a representative to Madras for a Cotiference on IHth to be presided over by the Com¬ 
merce Member of the Government of India (Bir A. Bainaswami Mudaliar) to discuss 
the war time control of production and ia$i:iceting of Indian coffee. Your Executive 
Committtje, with little option for lack of time owing to my joining a deputation to 
the Dewau of Mysore on 6th, sent me to represent you. The inference turned 
to be due to action taken by Mr. James imd to a fortunate visit of the Commerce 
Messbeir to Madras/and the scheme to Jili^^soussed that of Mr. BulL i llie 
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Gonfetence consisted of representatives of the Governrneats and bodies represented on 
the Indian Coffee Cess Committee and representatives of Curers, Distributors and Ship- 
pers were added owing to Mr. James’s forethought. The Governments treated the 
Conference as one of importance as will be seen from their representatives; — 

Madrfls.—Mr. H. M. Hood, Adviser to the Governor and in charge of Development. 

Mysore.—Hajamantrapravina N. Madhava Bau, First Member of Council and 
Chairman of the Indian Coffee Cess Committee. 

Coorg. —Mr. J. W. Pritchard, Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 

Travancore, —Mr. M. Bamachandra Kao, Bevenue Commissioner. 

The Director of Industries and the Secretary, Development Department, Madras, 
were also present. 

The non-officials held a preliminary meeting on the afternoon of 17th and worked 
out, as far as might be in the time ‘available, a compulsory scheme of control. This 
was put before the first meeting of the Conference on the morning of 18th and dis¬ 
cussed then and at its second meeting that afternoon. As there had not been time 
for full consideration of the details, the Commerce Member very kindly arranged that 
the Conference should go into Committee on the morning of 19th under Mr. Hood and 
meet him (the Commerce Member) again on the afternoon of 19th. These additional 
meetings were of the greatest value and resulted in the report, unanimous on all points 
except one, that has been sent to you. 

As regards the Control Scheme, this jiiay have struck some of you as harmful 
to your ow'ii interests. In a few- cases perhaps this is so. I have come across one 
case of a prosperous planter who apparenl.ly believes in the survival of the fittest 
school of thought. But I agree and trust that you will agree with another coffee 
planter who, though quite independent of coffee, holds that it is wrong to consider 
letting the poorer planters face without assistance the ruin that seems to be coming 
on them. 1 cannot do better than read to you Kenya’s explanation of why their 
Government has taken complete control of tlieir coffee industry. Their case is exactly 
parallel to ours, and our scheme very similar to theirs. The explanation is as foUow's: — 

‘In exercising control of the marketing of the Kenya coffee crop, the primary 
(Consideration of the Committee is to obtain a price for the crop which will maintain 
production. It is obvious that unless coffee is produced the commercial interests which 
at present draw their livelihood from the industry must cease to exist. 

‘Subject to this primary consideration the Committee wishes to preserve equity 
within the industry ancl to enable the various firms engaged in the handling of coffee 
to continue in operation and to preserve their status vis-a-vis their competitors. 

‘The Committee, therefore, proposes so to organise the marketing of the crop 
as to make use of existing trading interests. Departure from this principle will only 
he contemplated where and to the extent that exigencies of the future render such 
('ourse unavoidable. 

‘It is proposed that the crop shall be sold on a pool basis, and that no individual 
planter shall Ijenefit from the restricted sales which may be made to the markets 
which still pay premium price® for quality coffee. Payments to planters from the 
pool, will, however, be made upon a scale laid down by the Committee which will 

differentiate in value between the various qualities of coffees. Thus, although the 
producer of quality coffee may contribute more to the pool than the producer of poor 
coffee, he will also draw' more from the pool,’ 

Another similar view was expressed by Mr. Ortega at the Third J’an-American 
Coffee Conference; — 

‘With lightning rapidity’, Mr. Ortega told the delegates, ‘the war in Europe 

is robbing us of one consuming market after another. The quick succession of these 
developments has relegated to a second place the numerous problems that confronted 
our industry. With the continuous elimination of most of our European markets, the 
lack of balance between production and consumption emerges as the great problenx— 
the problem that we must solve if we wish to avoid still more ruinous days for the 
thousands and thousands of onr fellow citizens who toil in the plantations of Latin- 
America and who, at the present level of prices, are exporting their sweat and blood. 

‘At this Conference’, he added, ‘sacrifices will be asked, sacrifices w^hich might 
appear bard for many oSP your countries, considering that from time immemorial they 
have been accepting a free system of production and export as a normal routine in 

their economic stmeture. But, gentlemen, these are not normal times and hardly 

can an example be found in the history of our industry in which collective effort and 
swifices have beon eo vital, so desperately necessary as they are today.’ 

'The 'Maftras (Conference asked for will restrict out liberties 
to %kpbtt and, otherwise ^spote of bur crops, and it will mean some inconvenience to 
planters. But we have beep rather in ihe past for failing to ac^ 
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oo-operfttively» and present world oircamfitalinee appear to make it really neceeeary that 
we Rhoiild be now made to do so. Any voluntary scheme is unreliable and unfair. 
It is, perhaps, a pity that the survival of the fittest idea was not allowed to operate 
more freely in peace time, but I fluggest to you that now we should be doing a dis- 
sei-vice to our country if we did not act co-operatively, so that as many people as 
possible may continue to make a living out of coffee in India rather than that a 

few should make more than a living and others be thrown out of employment. 

I think we should record appreciation of the great work done by Mr. Ivor Bull, 
who is the originator of all that has been done and whose sch^e is still the basis 
of the Conference’s report, and by Mr. F. E. James, who arranged the Conference and 
led its non-official element and without whom we should have been at a very great 
disadvantage. We owe these two our sincere thanks as we do to Sir A. Bamaswaini 
Mudaliar and Mr. H. M. Hood both of whom gave us all the time that was neces¬ 
sary, listened to us with great patience and took great care to make sure that they 
understood the details of a business that was to a great extent new to them. 

You will have noticed that Mr. Madhava Bau’s signature does not appear on the 

report. This was because he had to leave Madras after the second meeting of the 

Conference on 18th. I may say, however, that there is reason to think that the report 
has the approval of the Mysore Government. 

T would ask all of you to give this attempt to preserve the. coffee industry of 

India yo\ir unanimous support both now and when it is in operation. 


Madras Conference Rei)ort was then discussed in detail ‘In Committee’. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. Houu‘W(X>d and seconded by Mr. Freml 
was passed nem eon :—‘That as opportunity offers every avenue should be explored 
with a view to bring within the scope of the proposed f'ontrol Bcheme every grower 
and hi.s crop, irrespective of size.’ 

With the following provisos: — 

(i) That the legislation should remain in force only for the duration of the war, 
(ii) That paragraph 4 under ‘Curing* needed clarification, 

(in) That the Indian Coffee Cess Committee should be enlarged when it became 
the Coffee Marketing Control Board, and 

(iv) That the decision of the Board should be final except for review’ by the 
Central Government, 

the meeting adopted the report of the Conferenct* by 17 votes to nil, two members 

remaining neutral. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Honiew<K)d it w'as de<-ided to call an Extraordinary General 
Meeting as soon as might be, so that planters would have another o{^i*tunity of dis¬ 
cussing any ideas and suggestions, that ,pight occur to them subsequent to the present 
discussion and before finally committing themselves to the proposals. 

Mr. Young proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Kirwan and the Secretary 

for all the work they had done and for the way in which they had explained the 

report to the meeting. This was passed unanimously. 

Any other of importance,—The Friend-in-need Society ,—The SeoTetary in- 

fonntMl the meeting that tlie Friend-in-need Society had a Women’s Workshop in Col. 
Hill Bead, Bangalore, where the Society would be glad to undertake mending and 

needle work. This should be useful to bachelors and he was sure that the standard 
of work would he high and the charges low. 

Hoade .—A long and general discusskm took place and only one instance of a 
recently improved road. (Aldur-tTayapura) was mentioned. The general view was that 
the roads which members used had rapd^ deteriorated and had already gone back 
to the state they were in, say, 5 years ago. There was no improvement in the methods 
of upkeep, what work was done was stHI often done at the wrong time, wae not 
thorough and (xmsequently did not last. Corrugated surfaces were now common. The 
system of insufficient annual grants for Fund Boada made up from time to time 

by i^pecial grants was unsatisfactory and tbera appeared to be no standard for such 
roadsj each Division seeming to do as Utt|p as it liked. Constructive saggestibnfl wm 
ignored and traffic was still forced to go p^sr stich raw metal at was put down. 
metal was far too often qparta which dost far too quickly. Soma. roMs "Wa 

so overgrown w ith tniitana as to be dapgetip^. 

The Secretary was teetmated to l^e Secretary to G^eiliment, Ihillic 

Worka ahi, %ilway Dapaiimente, and a nopy the AsaoeiatMid 

..to a»e rOMs* KngiMW « fm ««« 

.■ ^ :f-.f 
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MARKEIT REF*ORT AND PRICES 


Calcutta (Issued by the Calcutta Tea Brokers* Association). 

Sal^ No. 17 wag held on the 14th and 15th October, 1940. 



Season 1940-41 

Average on same 
date 

DESCRIPTION 

1 

Sale 

No. 17 

Average 
to date 

In 

1939 

In 

1940 


As. p. 

1 As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

With Export Bights 

14 IT 

12 3 

11 3 

S 2 

For Internal Consumption: — 

Leaf Teas 

4 0 

3 10 

5 1 

t 

4 0 

Dusts 

5 0 

4 9 

4 9 

4 4 

Green Teas 

6 2 

6 6 

5 5 

, i 

5 9 


RUBBER—London Kiddxr on Otiobor 21, 1940, llfd. 


Colombo (Issued by the Colombo Brokers* Association). 


Average prices obtained (m cents.) 


South Indian Tra Salks 


■Rubber Sales 


Oct. B & 15, l\m 
There waj* only one invoice on sale 
which was incx)niplete. 


Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
(.’ontract Crepe 
Mottled Brown Latex 
Brown Scrap Crepe 


Oct. 10. 1940 
... 5r>j 
... nbi 

Crepe 51 to 53 
... 47 to 471 


Madras (.lx on 24th October 1940. Issued by Messrs. Paterson & Co.). 

During the past fortniglit Indian stock markets have experienced very steady 
conditions. The Gili- Edged security section in particular has been notably firm ii) 
syinjiathy with Londcai. Money cxintimies almogt nnlendable, Call being quoted at 3% 
to 1%. Intermarket leaders particularly steel issues show little alteration on the 
fortnight’s trading. Bombay, however, lias shown some activity in texlile shares and 
this has been reilected in a stronger undertone for local mill shares in which a fairly 
substantial turnover has been possible. 


RUBBER 

The price for Spot Rubber in India continues unchanged at around 48 cents per 

11). and 0 cents per lb. for the Quota. In Londdn the price has fluctuated around 
llffd. Spot. Price movements in the local share niarkefc have been very narrow^. Buyers 
Jiave shoAvn some reluctance to follow up the market with the result that tliere are 
wide differences between sellers' and buyers’ ideas of rates. The volume of businesK 
therefore has not been so big as might have l)een expected. Co<diin Malabars have 

liardly had a transaction during the period under review. At the close there are a 
fair number of buyers at Rs, 6 to Rs. 6-‘2 with doubtful sellers below Es. G-4. 

Malaiikaras have been bid up to Rs. 29-4 with further buyers over. On the other 
hand Thirumbadis were a Jieglected market thare being s?nall buyers at Re. 1-7. One 

marking w'as recorded in Cotrhin Rubbers at Rs. 13-4 and at the close there were 
good buyers at Rs. 18-8 with doubtful .sellers even a rupee higher. Among the A. V. 
Thomas group, Coorgs were stronger at Rs. 27 and Kalpettas were slightly easier with 
transactioqp at Bg. 16-12. Midlands w^ere steady at Rs. 4-6 while small business was 
possible irt Bajjagiris at Bs. 4-7 and Rs. 4-10. Among .the more speculative issues, 
Manalitrs changed hands at Rs. 4-6, NoHithawams at Bs. 6-2 and Thambarapally at 
Rs. 6-10. Fwm the Home papers it is noticed that Kerala Calicuts have declared a 
dividend of Id. per sluire which is the sartife as last year. 

TEAS 

Tea sbares continue to meet with very geod investment sppport. A fair mimber 
of deals were put through in Periakaram4htt4 between Rs. 17 and Rs. 17-4 M^^hile 
Peermi^es were Md up to Bs. 26-8. HighlaU^ Pi^oddce were also batter at Es. 94-B 
ex dividend while Chembra Peaks changed hands at Rs. 3-8. Ilevaisholas had good 
buyers ^ Jj^. ^10 with no quoted sellers below Bs. 7-8. Among fixed interest securities, 
Ouohtertbnay l^a^ey f>e were taken off the mackel; at Bs. 108, Balanoor wefs. 

at Bs. 9-19, and Mlamallay Ted prefs. at Rs, HS*. 
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U. Pi A, S. I. LABOUR OEPARTiWUBNT 

NOTICE ’ • 

Mr. A. K. Veukataohalam has been appointed Labour Department 
Agent at Theni from 14-9-1940 vice the late Rao" SShlb A, S. Alaganan 
Ohetty. 

A. H. MAGKIE, 
Director, -habont Department. 

CENTRAL TRAVANCORE PLANTERS’ ASjSOClATlON 

We have been asked to draw attention to the change in the JSonorc^ry 
Secretaryship of the Central Travancore Planters’ Association. After 20th 
October 1940 all correspondence should be addressed to:—The Honorary 
Secretary, Central Travancore Planters’ Association, Carady (xoody Estate, 
Vandiperiyar P.O. (and Anchal), S. India. 


LT.-COL. W. B. POWELL 

Lt.-C^ol. WiJliam Bowen Pow^ell, C.M.CL, D.S.O., late oi the 
7th Gurkha liifles, died at Sliaw’ford, Hants—aged 72. 

Lt.-Col. Powell was for some years ])art proprietor of Eorest 
Hill Estate, Kotagin, Nilgiris. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

Sciftember 29, 1940 to October 12, J940— {Ituiuswe) 

{Stations are arranged tn order alphabetically south to nortlh nnd those not m planting 
districts are shown m small capitals.) 
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EDITORIAL 

Except for an item in tlie press which mentions that the proposed 
Coffee Control Bill is likel^y to be placed before the Legislative Assembly 
at its session whieli has just commenced, we have had no further in¬ 
formation regarding the proposed bill. At the same time we take this 
opportunity of reminding all our coffee readers that, though the bill is to 
make suitable provision to ensure that existing contracts for the sale of 
coffee are not affected, it is advisable that all contracts for forward sales 
now being made should liave a clause in them indemnifying tlie seller 
from any failure on his part to complete the contract owing to any action 
that may be taken by the proposed Board which will he set up as soon 
us the Bill becomes law. 

Elsewhere in this issue we publish an interesting article explaining 
how the proposed Coffee Control is to be worked, and we would draw 
the attention of our Coffee readers to it as it is the first authoritative 
summary of the Scheme to appear in print. 

****** 

The very high price demanded for the purchase of export quota 
rights has been causing a good deal of uneasiness not only in India but 
also in Ceylon. It is interesting to learn ihai, under the emergency 
powers of the Governor in Ceylon, regulations have been gazetted to pro¬ 
vide for the control of transactions in tea coupons. These regulations 
are extremely drastic but they are only to be brought into force after 
proclamation, and it will be interesting to see the reaction in the coupon 
market to the implied threat. Under the regulations the Tea Controller 
will be authorised to fix, from time to time, the maximum prices at which 
the tea coupons may be bought and sold, to proscribe the validity of 
tea coupcHis, and to restrict transactions in such a way as to eliminate 
any person who has no direct interest in the tea industry. 
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Care has to be taken that nothing should be permitted to interfere 
with the export of tea to the Ministry , of Food in the United Kingdom 
or with exports for the use of His Majesty’s Service. 

There has been a feeling lately that some such similar action should 
be taken by the Government of India, though it is possible that the 
present situation may be eased by the recent announcement that the 
International Tea Committee have decided to release a further 2J% on 
the Standard Export. This should remove a part of the difficulties that 
have arisen as regards the sale of export quotas previous to the 5% cut 
in the quota made some months ago, though these dififtculties cannot 
entirely be removed unless the full cut is restored. 

* * * * * * 

The Times of Ceylon recently published an account of a tour in South 
India by Mr. M, 11. A. Masilamoney, a Madrasi, who has spent many 
years working on Estates in Ceylon. His talks with labourers who used 
to go to Ceylon for work showed their regret in two directions, first that 
they could not return there to work owing to the present immigration 
ban, and secondly that their fellow-labourers in Ceylon were giving un¬ 
necessary trouble to their 'Dorais' through listening to the useless speeches 
of the newly-formed sangams and associations there. Mr. Masilamoney 
remarks—‘From my talks with them, I was strengthened in my belief 
that both employers and employees would benefit if the labour sangams 
and associations in Ceylon were wiped out. The Indian labourer, in his 
simplicity, is too easily led by what” agitators tell him.^ He goes on to 
comment on incorrect assertions made by Mr. Satyamurthi, among thejn 
his declaration that housing accommodation given to Indian labourers on 
Estates was not satisfactory. Mr. Masilamoney advises that speaker to 
do something about housing conditions in small Indian villages—‘There 
they seldom have good water and certainly no latrine arrangements. 
Grown-up children, parents and married relatives live together in a small 
mud-wall hut of one room—not to mention the rats and snakes I ’ He 
concludes by saying that Indian labourers on estates have little cause for 
complaint in Ceylon and that European planters have dealt with them 
justly since 1827. 

****** 

The intensive propaganda campaign in the United States of America, 
carried out by the Tea Bureau, is now definitely bearing fruit. Consump¬ 
tion in the U.S.A. is steadily rising and in 1939 amounted to 96.1 mih 
lion lbs. For the first time since 1923 imports of tea into the United 
States have topped the 100 million lb. mark, the actual figure being 102.5 
for the year ending 30th June last, an increase of 14.6 million lbs. over 
the imports of the previous year. The chief reason for the very rapid 
rise in imports is the policy of accumulating stocks us a precautionary 
measure in these unsettled days of world w’ar, and it does not imply 
that this year's consumption in America is leaping up in the same pro¬ 
portion, and imports are likely to show a falling off at som6 future date. 
Still, with ample tea available in that country, the work of the Tea 
Bureau should show even still more encouraging results. 

* * * ’ * ^ ^ 

Hitherto certain Tea Concerns have been allotted, by the Ministry 
of Food, special London export quota enabling them to withdraw specific 
Quantities of Tea, which had already been delivered to the Ministry of 
Pood, for m-export to other countries iinder firm offer from ovemeas. *. 

Iidf^mation has now been received from the Tea Controller for India 
that this arrangement is suspended. ^ 
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U. P. A. S. I. CIRCULARS 

TRAVANCORE TEA EXPORT DUTY 

The Tea Controller for India has notified that the following Customs 
Notification has been issued as No. R.O.C. No. 70l8/4()/I)evpt., dated 
7th September 1940: — 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 9 of the Travancore 
Land ('ustoms Act, II of 1091, the Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja are pleased to make tlie following amendment to Rule 8 of the 
Rules passed under Government Notification R.O.C. No. 5389/27-14/Devpt. 
dated the IGth September 1933: — 

Add the following to the first paragraph after the words 'shall be 
adopted’: — 

‘Provided that in the case of tea intended for export to the United 
Kingdom from Travancore either through Cochin or any of the parts in 
Travancore no duty shall be levied on any excess found ovei* the mani¬ 
fested quantity if the excess does not exceed one per cent and the total 
duty does not exceed Rs. 5. 

CooNooR, C. H. BROCK, 

Slst Ociobev 1940. Secretary, 

5 % CUT IN TEA EXPORT QUOTA 

The South Indian Association in London has notified that the Ministry 
of Food has promised to give special consideration to any cases where 
producers may be able to show that, as a result of the 5% cut in the 
export quota, genuine hardship would result from carrying out in fulfilling 
their obligations to Government under the 1940 Contract. 

It has further been notified that it will be necessary for contractors, 
wishing to avail themselves of the arrangement thus made, to submit 
their case direct to the Ministry of Food in the case of Sterling Com¬ 
panies, or in the case of Rupee Concerns direct to the Tea Controller in 
Calcutta. 

(JooNOOR, C. H. BROCK, 

SOth October 1940. Secirlary. 

CULTIVATION OF MEDICINAL PLANTS 

The Director-General, Indian Medical Service, recently approached 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research regarding the possibility of 
procuring in India certain drugs normally obtained from outside India 
in peace time by.the Medical Stores Department. These are required, 
first of all if possible, as a war emergency measure, but since many of 
them require time for the procuring of seed and growing of the crop, 
it is advisable to consider them as possible permanent crops. 

The actual requirements of the Indian Medical Service could be sup¬ 
plied by comparatively small areas of the various plants, but at the same 
time it is possible that, if any of them can be successfully grown. in 
South India, there might be a voider market for them both during and 
after the war. 

The names of nine drugs have been supplied. In reply to enquiries 
made, particulars of experiments with of these have been procured 
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from tho (^urator, Government Botanic Gardens & Parks, Ootaoamund, 
through the Director of Agriculture, Madras. The following particulars 
received from the Director are published for the information of members 
of the U.P.A.S.I., who are recommended to communicate direct with the 
Curator, Government Botanic Gardens & Parks, Ootaoanjund, for advice 
as to obtaining seed, or possibly, plants, for experimental purposes: — 

1. Erythroxylon Coca .—This thrives well at the Kallar Gardens which 
is situated at an elevation of 1,800 ft.-1,400 ft. and there are at present 
about 3(X) seedlings recently raised from the seeds collected from the only 
one old tree growing in the above gardens. Seeds and seedlings are avail¬ 
able for distribution. Good matumd leaves suitable for extracting the pure 
cocaine alkaloid will not be availabl^^ in the near future. It has been 
grown at an elevation of over 4,000 feet. 

2. CaphaeliH Ipecacuanka .—This has been growm for many years in the 
Kallar Gardens, but without comrnerical success. The present area under 
cultivation at the Kallar Gardens is only one cent and the plants are grow¬ 
ing satisfactorily. The plants are flow^ering freely and seeds have been 
produced. In 1986-37, 1 lb. of root samples was sent to the Medical 
Stores and the Indian Medical School, Madras, for analysis. The reports 
of analysis show’ thai the samples wore not satisfactory, as the proportion 
of Cephaelin to total alkaloids was high. Mature roots of the old plants 
wnll again be sent for analysis as soon as ready. 

3. Barosma Betulina, Bachu .—One oz. of seeds re(*eived from the 
Union of South Africa was sown in February 1986 and only four seeds germi¬ 
nated. The seedlings grew well for some time and subsequently died. 
Another packet of seeds w’as obtained from the same source and 72 seed¬ 
lings were successfully raised, of which 24 were potted and the remaining 
48 kept in pans.. In spite of special care bestow’ed on them, the plants 
began to damp off and there are at present only three plants, but their 
growih is very slow and do not appear to be very healthy. 

4. Ipomoea Pnrga (Ja/^p).—This is being grown successfully for 
many years in the Botanic Gardens, Ootacamund. The area under Jalap 
is only 5 cents at present. This year’s crop, viz., 230 lbs. of tubers 
w'cre planted in March 1940 and the growth is satisfactory so far. From 
the results obtained up to date, tl^^re is no doubt that the Jalap could 
be grown profitably on the Nilgiris, but for want of sufficient planting 
materials the present area under cultivation could not be extended. 

5. Lobelia Inflata .—packet of seeds was obtained from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington D.C., and sown in 1986. 
96 seefllings were raised and planted in a portion of the medicinal garden, 
but the subsequent growth of the plants w^as not satisfactory and all 
the plants gradually died. A packet of seeds was again obtained from 
the above department. Only 12 seedlings were raised and these were 
potted and kept inside the glass house. The growth was very satis¬ 
factory in the beginning, but after some time, nine plants died and 
there are only three plants surviving at present, which are also not quite 
healthy. 

6. Mentha Piperita ,—I find from the previous administration reports 
that this was under cultivation in the Botanic Gardens, Ootacamund, since 
1917-18, and a small quantity of Peppermint oil was also distilled and sent 
to the Medical Store-keeper in 1918-19, who has stated that the oil 
answered the B.IP. requirements. After 1919-20, the cultivation of the 
above has been discontinued for w’ant of suitable spots in the gardens 
where it could be grown and as there was not much demand for the oil 
then.' %is grows well here as a garden plant and could be cultivated 
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The other three drugs mentioued by the Director-General, Indian 
Medical Stores, are: — 

HhamnuB Purshiana, PhyBOBtigma Venenosum. Smilex Omata. No 
information is available as to whether any of these have been experimented 
with in South India nor, at tl)e moment, has it yet been possible to ascer¬ 
tain where they are grown or from where seed can be obtained. 

CooNooR, C. H. BROCK, 

mnh October 1940. Secretanj. 


S. 1. P. BENEVOLENT FUND SPECIAL APPEAL 

We regret that when making acknowledgments in our last issue tlie 
total paid and promised todate was omitted. It amounted to Ks. 10,148-6-8. 
At the time of writing progress has not been so good in spite of one 
splendid donation from a Nilgiri Company, but we hope the list below 
will improve before we go to press live days hence. We have been divid¬ 
ing the donations into planting districts, and in our next issue we hope 
to give details, but in the meantime we must pay tribute to the Mysore 
planters who have respondefl so nobly to the call. Individual planters 
there have put up Rs. 2,245 as compared wdth Rs. 4,076 from individual 
planters in all the other districts put together. 

There is one aspect to which we would like to draw particular atteii- 

tion. 115 members, of the Fund have already left for military service. 

This means that the ordinary income of the Fund wdll lose Rs. 1,150 
in subscriptions. It is very likely that we shall lose still more of our 
permanent subscribers answering the country’s call, so we may expect 

a further considerable drop in subscriptions. Even if. as we Certainly 

will, obtain the full amount appealed for by tin* President, the interest 
on the sum invested will not make up for the Fund’s prospective loss in 
income. We must not stop at the amount of the appeal, but continue 
to get all we possibly can before the end of this financial year, the time 
limit fixed for the close of the appeal. Individual subscriptions have 
been splendid, but we would like to see more response from estates, 
planting .companies and District Associations. Some Associations sub¬ 
scribe regularly to the Fund, but none have yet responded to this Special 
Appeal. Most of them have reserve balances. Cannot they dip into them, 
just this once, for this great cause? 

Amount previously acknowledged on 20-10-40 
J. H. Wilkes 
Jumboor Estate 
S. S. B. Ball 
Aepinwall & Co., Ltd. 

Stagbrook R. & T. Estates Ltd. (Maimallai Estate) 

E. A. Cowdrey 
‘A Coffee Planter’ 

J. H. Jeffrey 

Nonsuch Tea Estates Ltd. 

W, W. Mayne 
N. B. Cockman 
Kotada Estates 


Total ... 11,645 18 8 
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U. P. A. S* I. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Extracts from tlie draft proceedings of a Meeting of the EXECUTlVPj 
(JOMMTTTEE of the United Planters' Association of Southern India 
(Inc.), held at ‘Glenview’, Coonoor, on l‘2th October, 1940. 

Prenent. —Mr. J. B. N. Pryde {PreHideni), Messrs; J. E. Sampson, 
\V. G. Craig, Ivor Bull and ¥. E. James {Members), and Lt.-Col. C, H. 
Brock {Secretary). 

A letter from Mi\ \\’. K. M. Langley regretting his inability to attend 
the meeting w'us recorded. 

Minutes of the . last meetin-g,L‘^Th^ minutes of the last meetings of 
the Committee, held on tlu^ 8rd and Bth August 1940, were confirmed. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Committee to Mr. P\ E. 
James for all the work he did as Acting Secretary of the Association during 
the interval between the departure of Mr. A. G. Acaster on military duty 
on August 18 and the arrival of Col. Brock from England on Septem¬ 
ber 18. The President welcomed Col. Brock and said that the Committee 
fully appreciated his return to his old post as Secretary foi* the duration 
of the war. 

Expenditure on Postages, etc. —In order to save paper and postal ex¬ 
penditure, the Executive Committee resolved to adopt the following 
measures: — 

(a) To publish summarised proceedings of all Committee meetings 
in the Planters' Chronicle instead of having them cyclostyl(?d and posted 
to all members of Product Sections and Firm and Association Members 
as at present. 

(b) If any lengthy ciroulais were received, that these be summarised 
and published in the Chronicle. 

War Funds — U.P.A.8.I. War Fund. —It was resolved that up to the 
10th of October 1940, the total amount of subscriptions and donations 
received amounted to Bs. 14,488-14-8 out of which lis. 10,875-10-2 had 
already been forwarded to the Viceroy's War Purposes Fund. 

The CJomrnittee resolved that no expenditure on account of postages 
and printing in connection with the Fund was to be a charge ag^iinst 
the Fund, but should be entirely borne by the Association, so. that the 
full amount received from donors and subscribers will be credited to the 
Fund without any deduction whatsoever. The Secretary was instructed 
to write back such expenditure as had already been charged to the Fund. 

The Secretary was instructed to publish in the Planters' Chronicle 
a monthly statement showing, by Districts, the amount received previously 
and a list of new donors and subscribers by name. 

Provincial and State Funds. —^The Committee read a circular datetl 
27th July 1940 which the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, had addressed 
to all Agency Houses and Proprietary Interests, asking all tea estates to 
contribute a fixed rate per acre, the amounts realised to be forwarded to 
the Assam Fund and the Bengal Fund according to the contributions made 
by individual gardens in those Province^ 

The Committee have been informed that the various Provinces and 
States in South India were applying to plantations within their areas 
to give donations to tlieir respective ar Funds, and therefore re<Jommend 
for the consideration < oi all estates in South India that acreage subscrip¬ 
tions should be given by tea, rubber, coffee and minor products to their 
respective Province and State Funds through the tJ.P.A.S.L Subscrip¬ 
tions thus collected will be forw^arded to the respective War Funds, in 
full as received, giving the name and amounts subscribed by every estate. 
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U»P,A»8,L Year Book. —^Mr. James expressed his regret for the delay 
in issuing the U.P.A.S.I. Year Book and explained the cleday that had 
occurred owing to unexpected ditiiculiies in printing. 

Dmncorpofaiion of U.P.A.S.I ,—With reference to the circular issued 
on the 20th of August 1940 to all members of the Association, pointing 
out the advantages and disadvaiilages of disincorporation, it was recorded 
that all replies received hwiate were in favour of disincorporation with 
the exception of one member. 

Elect ion of Members .—The Committee unanirnously elected the Asso¬ 
ciation of Planters of Travancore as an Association Member of the 
r.P.A.S.L 

Government Grant .—Recorded letter, dated 20tb September 1940, to 
the Secretary to the (lovernment of Madras, Development Department, 
forwarding the resolution passed at tlie Annual Conference and urging the 
Governrnent to give favourable consideration to an increase in the grant 
for tlie next tliret* years to the sum of Bs. 21,000, as previously. 

Scientific Officers .—The Committee recorded their opinion that the 
Tea and Coffee Scientific Officers are engaged in work of national impor¬ 
tance, and that, unless and until the War position demands their release, 
they would beat serve the country’s agricultural interests by remaining 
at their posts. 

Fertiliaer Prices .—Recorded letter from the Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries (India), Ltd., dated 23rd of August 1940, with regard to Sulphate 
of Ammonia. It w’as noted that exports of British Ammonia were banned 
at the outbreak of hostilities and no further imports into India were 
received until February-March 1940, when some supplies of Continental 
Sulphate were obtained. The export of British material was resumed for 
a short period, but a further ban was imposed again at the end of May 
and no exports had been permitted since then, and at the same time 
Continental source of supply had been cut off. In collaboration with other 
fertiliser firms, the company had been able to arrange some imports of 
American Sulphate, but the price al which this was obtainable limited 
tlie quantity imported. It is possible that the export of British Ammonia 
may be renewed late in ihc Autumn, but this is dependent upon the war 
situation. 

Soil Erosion in the Nilgiris .—Recorded letter addressed to the Dis¬ 
trict Forest Officer, the Nilgiris, dated 9th September 1940, offering the 
Association’s co-operation, and his reply welcoming the offer and the notes 
subsequently submitted by the Scientific Officers, explaining steps that 
were being taken to go into the question of soil erosion by a Sub¬ 
committee of the Nilgiri District Council, and notifying that the Sub- 
Committee might be very glad to avail themselves of tlie advice and 
assistance of the U.P.A.SJ. Scientific Officers, if they could afford the 
time in the preparation of a Memorandum on the subject. 

The Secretary was instructed to reply to the District Forest Officer 
that the Scientific Officers of the Association would be glad to co-operate 
with the Sub-Committee as far as possible. 

Eastern Group Conferenee.’-^hetters dated the 12th September and 
1st October 1940 have been received from the Department of CoiPmerce, 
Government of India, asking for the views of the Association on various 
points referred to in speeches made by the Honourable the Commerce 
Member at a meeting of the Export Advisory Council in Boml?ay regard¬ 
ing the problem of the disposal of surpluses in India both during and 
■afijer the .w^an '■ •''' 
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The Seoretary was instructed to reply that the poeition of coffee in 
this respect was acute and a scheme for mariceting control is at the 
moment being considered by the Government of India. With regard to 
tea and rubber, exports of these are controlled by International Agree¬ 
ments, which are stiJl in force, and, in the case of. the former, the 
Ministry of Food in the United Kingdom has taken over control of all 
exports from India, As i)oth these commodities are items of International 
control agreement, it does not appear possible to make any suggastions 
as to what may be their post-war situation. 

War Rink Inmrance ,—^The Government of India has published 
Ordinance No. IX of 1940, dated the ‘26th of August 1940, which makes 
provisions for the insurance of goods in British India against damage by 
enemy action. Under this Ordinance agricultural products are not liable 
to be insured until they leave the property on which they are grown. 
Hence pJantatioii products are liable for insurance during the time that 
they are in transit up to the date of shipment, but then only if the total 
quantity in transit or awaiting sliipment at any one time during a quarter 
amounts to tin* value of Rs. ‘20,000 or more. 

Mr. James kindly undertook to write a short note as to how War 
Risk Insurance affects estate products, for publication in the Planters* 
Chronicle. 

(^alicut-Ootacamund Road .—In reply to a letter forwarding the reso¬ 
lution which was passed at the Annual General Conference, the Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, Local Administration Department, under 
date the 7th September 1940, replied that the request of the Association 
could not at present be complied with, but that steps were being taken 
to get the bad stretches of the road repaired. He added that a depu¬ 
tation wo\ild not serve any useful purpose. 

South Indian Railway Advisory Committee .—In a letter dated ‘20tb 
September 1940, the Agent, South Indian Railway, advised that Lt.-Col. 
C. H. Brock had been nominated as a member of the Advisory Committee 
of the Railway to represent the U.P.A.S.I. to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. A. G. Acaster. 

Cochin Port Trust .—^The Committee considered correspondence be¬ 
tween the Association and the Cochin Chamber of Commerce with refer¬ 
ence to that Chamber’s representations that further representation of 
European commercial interests be assured on the Cochin Port Trust Board 
by increasing the number of Commissioners on that Board. 

After due consideration, and in view of this request having been defi¬ 
nitely refused in the past, the Committee w^ere of the opinion that it 
would not be advisable to press for an alteration in the composition of 
the Board at the present )uncture. 

Provident Funds and Military Service .—^At the last meeting of the 
Committee reference was made to a letter, dated gist June, addressed 
to the Central Board of Revenue, urging that the Provident Fund Relief 
Rules be amended so as to provide for employers and employees making 
contributions to an employee's provident fund while engaged on military 
service. This letter was acknowledged by the Board of Revenue, under 
date 24th July 1940, with the rematic that the views of the Association 
had been noted by the Bocud. This correspondence was tecorded. 

Profession Tax.-^Mr, James infomaed the Committee that the Gov^- 
ment of Madras were prepared to consider the proposal cd fining 
a maximum limit to Profession Tax in the Madras Presidency; He 
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informed the Committee that the question of moving a jn-ivate Bill in 
the Legislative Assembly dealing with this matter was under consideration. 

Labour Advisory Committee. —The proceedings of a meeting of tlui 
Labour Advisory Committee, held on t)tli August 1940, were read and 
approved. 

Recruitmeyit of Labour — Facilities. —letter from the Public (Poli- 
(ical) Department, Government of Madras, dated 18th Septetriber 1940, 
was recorded. This letter enclosed a resolution ])assed by the Kecruit- 
ment Sub-Conjinittee of tlie Madras ProviiU'ial War Committee to the 
(effect that Government be requested to address ihe managements of various 
companies, firms and other emjiloyers of labour t(; give* their employees 
a lien on their present appointment during their absence on military duty. 

The Committee were of opinion t^iat this jirinciple liad already been 
accepted by enqiloyers. 

Tea Fstate Health Returns. —The Indian T(^a Association, Cahuitta, 
forwarded to all Agency Houses ami Profirietary Inten’csts of lhai, Associ¬ 
ation, on doth August 1940, a (urcular pointing out that, at the Annual 
General Meeting of the J.T.A. on ‘JOth March 1940, Sir Malcolm Watson. 
Director of thci Boss Institute of Tropical Hygiene, invited attention to 
the scheme for the stiuulardisation of health returns from the tea industry, 
which had been prtqiared by Dr. B. A. Lainprell and adopted by tiu*. 
North Bengal and Assam Brunch of (he British Medic al Association. Thc^ 
I.T.A. Committee expressed their oiiinion that the question of (he adojition 
of tlie system of standardisation suggested is one that must b»^. left to 
the individual discretion of tla^ tea. companies concerned. 

Tlu^ Secretary was instrucied (<) writer a. noie on tliis suiiject in (he? 
Flantvrs* Chronicle and lo s(u(e (hat, in t]K‘ opinion of the Executive 
Committee, a standardisc‘d systcuu of hcadth red urns was advisable. 

CooNoou, C. H. BKOCK, 

dO/h October 1940. Hi c re tar y. 

U. P. A. S. I. COFFEE PRODUCT SECTION 

Extracts from the di'aft proceedings of a Meeling of the COFFEE 
SECTION ('OMMITTEE of the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India, held at ‘Glenview’, Coonoor, on llth and Pith October 1940. 

Present. —Mr. Ivor Bull (Chairman), Messrs, li. Gerry, Sylvt‘ster Pais, 
E. H. Young, C. L. J. Humjihrevs {Mcnibcrs), Mr. J. if. N. Pryde 
(President, V.P.A.S.L), Messrs. F. PI daim's, E. L. Poyser, E. 'll. 
Francis (Visitors), and Lt.-Col. C. If. .Brock (Secretary). 

Minutes of the previous nteetinys. —^I’he Minutes of the two pieviuus 
meetings held on tlie 7th of August 1940 were c.ontirrned. 

Letters regretting their inability to attend the meeting were recorded 
from Messrs. W. K. M. Langley, H. S. (hipieroii and N. Kirwan. 

The Chairman expressed his thanks to Messrs. F. E. James, E. L. 
Poyser and E. H. F'rancis for attending the meeting to assist them in 
discussing the ("offee Marketing Control Bcheme, 

Coffee Marketing Control. —The (Committee recorded Mr. James’ con¬ 
fidential report on the proceedings of the Coffee Control Conference which 
was held at Madras on the 18th and 19th Septendier. The meeting then 
proceeded to discuss the various points drawn up at that Conference, 
and made recommendations regarding some of them. 

6 
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At the conclusion of the discussion, the Ghainnan paid a warm tribute 
to Mr. F. E. James for the able manner in which he had furthered the 
cause of eoffee growers during the i)roceedings at the Goaferenco in Madras. 

('Offee Quality, —The receipt of the Annual Keport of the Scheme for 
investigation into Goifee Quality for 1939-40, issued by the Director of 
Agriculture, Mysore, w'hs recorded. 

Indian ('offer ('ess (Jommiiter, — (a) The receipt of a Memorandum 
on Coffee issued by the Indian Coffee Cess Gommittee dated 7th Septem¬ 
ber 1940 was recorded. 

(b) Ft was noted that a resolution had been tabled to be put to 
the Legislative Assembly asking tliat the propaganda work, carried out 
by the London Hoard, should he. drastically c.urtailed. The Committee 
agreed that Hiis would he a grave mistake and would result in all the 
monies spent liitlierto being tlirown away. In view of the cess being a 
purely export one, if the activitn*s in London were (uud-ailed, exporters, 
although they had subscribed the wliole of the funds of the T.C.C.C., would 
get) nothing in return. Exports must be encouraged to prevent the Indian 
market being flooded. Mr. F. E. James was requested to oppose this 
resolution as vigorously us possible. 

(c) It was recorded that the ('Committee*s rec.oinmeiidation for the, 
api)ointinenl of a PublicHtion Sub-Committee of the Indian tkjffee Cess 
('ominittee Bulletin would be placed before the Executive Committee of 
the l.C.(\C. at its meeting to be held shortly. 

Dcsiructive Insecls St Pests Art, 1914.—Correspondence that had taken 
place between the Association and the (lovernment of India, Department 
of Education, Healtli and Lands, was recorded, it w^as noted that the 
(loveniment of India did not consider, in present circumstances, there 
was any justihcaiion for disturbing the reciprocal arrangeinents, whicJi 
have been entered into with the (lOvernnKuit of Burma, regarding con¬ 
signments of coffees from India into Burma and vice versa. If, however, 
from actual experience of the working of tliese arrangements, it is esta¬ 
blished that there is a need for more stringent regulations, the Govern¬ 
ment of India would be pleased to consider what steps can suitably be 
taken. 

('vlouring of Coffee, —The meeting was informed that the Mysore 
Gov eminent were prohibiting the use of machines for colouring coffee in 
JVIysore Btate. The Secretary was instructed to address the Indian Coffee 
GeBB Gornmitteo to ascertain pariiculars of this reported action and, if 
this check on the colouring of coffee was proving effective in Mysore State, 
he was requested to ask the T.C.G.C. to ascertain from the Government 
of Madras whether similar steps W(‘re now being taken in that Province, 

Pilferage of Coffee in transit at Railway Stations, —In reply to en¬ 
quiries,s made, it has been ascertained that none of the Curing Firms 
addressed had experienced any sei’ious annoyance fix)in the pilferage of 
coffee in transit at Eailway Stations. 

Mbwr Products—Medicinal ]*lanU, —^The Chairman drew^ the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee to enquiries tliat were being made by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research to ascertain if various medicinal plants 
could he or were being grown in India. The drugs extracted from these 
plants were normally obtained from outside India. The only detailed in¬ 
formation obtainable in South India was received from the Director of 
xigriculture, Madras, who gave particulars of the six of the nine pr^ucts 
enquired about. 
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The Secretary was instructed to pass on this infonnation through the 
medium of the Plantern' (Chronicle, so that any planters who were inter¬ 
ested might conimunicuie with the Madras Agricultural Department. 

CooNOOK, (’. H. BROCK, 

iM)th October 1940. Secretary. 

U. P. A. S. I. TEA PRODUCT SECTION 

Extracts from the draft proceedings of a Meeting of the TEA SECTION 
COMMITTEE of the Hnited Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
held at ‘(ilenview’, Cmnoor, on 11th October 1940. 

Prcficnt. —Mr. J. E. Sanijxson (Phairnian). Messrs. U. Fowke, Eric 
Johnson, d. L. H. Williams, P. A. Navlor and W. A. J. Milner (McmbcrH), 
Mr. J. U. N. Prydt' (PrcHuIcni. ILP.A .S.1.), Mr. F. E. dames, and 
Ijt.-(V)1. (\ H Hro(!k (Secretary). 

A letter from Mr. (\ P. Hajan, regretting his inability to attend the 
meeting, was recorded. 

Proceedings of previous meetings. —The Minnies of tlie meetings of 
the Committee held on rdh and 6th Augusf 1940 wei’e confirmed. 

Government grant for Scientific Department. —It was recorded that 
the Executive Commitlei^ had addi‘essed the Oovernment of Madras 
requesting that the annual grant to the C.P.A.S.l. Scientific Department 
be restored to the sum of Hs. 21,000. 

Future of the Tea Scientific Department. —The Secretary announced 
that the replies ri'c.eived up to date to (Circular No. DT. 22, dated Brd May 
1940, addressed to all members of tlie Section, asking if they approved 
of the suggested programme and were prepared to support the Depart¬ 
ment for a further term of three years, was as follows: — 


Promises of support from existing subscribers ... 128,421 acres 

New Buhscrihing area promised ... ... 529 ,, 

Total ... 128,950 acres 

Possible support not yet definitely agreed to ... 577 

Refusal to support ... ... ... 2,542 

Replies not received from ... ... ... 4,408 


In view of some t)pinions received, and a certain amount of the 
support promised being limited to a maximum of four annas an acre, 
it was suggested that, for the time being at any rate, the proposal that 
the Department should itself place trained field assistants on experi¬ 
mental plots loaned to the Department in various districts might be modi¬ 
fied to the extent that the work on such experimental plots should be 
done by the estates themselves under the supervision of the Tea Scientific 
Officer. The Secretary was instructed to send reminders to those who 
have not replied, pointing out that this modification would ensure the 
subscription not exceeding four annas per a(‘re per annum during the 
three years for which support was requested. 

Tea Export Trade and Oui-Mar’kets .—^The Committee recorded a letter 
dated 26th. June, from the South Indian Association in London, with 
reference to conditions which had been agreed to by the Ministry of Food 
for enabling producer exporters to give^ buyers in foreign markets increased 
freedom in the purchase of their requirements. 
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Tenders by Agencies and Companies; 5% Cut in Export Quota. —In 
a letter dated Btli August 1940, the South Indian Association in London 
dealt with the following two points: — 

(i) The Controller's attitude towards the price payable in the case 
of tenders submitted by Agencies and/or Companies as distinct from those 
submitted by individual estates. In this connection the S.T.A. mentioned 
that, as the submission of tenders on an agency basis is understood to 
have been adopted only in respect of North India, it was not considered 
necessary to cable the U.P.A.S.I. on the point. 

(ii) The recently announced cut of 5% in the export quota and 
resultant position of producers participating in the Long Term Contract. 
On this point tlu' Ministry of hV)od have agreed that special consideration 
will b(^ given to producers who are able to show that, as a result of the 
5% cut in the export ({uota, genuine hardship would result from carrying 
out their (*ontractual obligations to Oovernnuuil under the 1940 contract. 

This correspondence was recorded. 

(kmtrari for 1941.—It was recorded the Indian Tea Association, 
London, had notified that preliminary negotiations were in progress l>e- 
tween iiie Advisory Committee and the Minisiry, and that further informa¬ 
tion would be senl as early as p(^ssible. 

The Secretary was iustriaded to cable io the South Indian Associ- 
alirai in London n^questing that they consider the possibility of including 
in the shipments under tlie new contract teas which had been manu- 
facdiured before the dlst l)ecemb(»r, a provision which V’as not admissible 
under tlie current contract. Also a request to include the Indian Export 
Cess and the Travancore Export Duty in t.h(‘ purchase price instead of 
thesf* items being a matter of subsequent, refund as at present. 

Excess Tenders. —With reference to the proceedings of the last meet¬ 
ing of the (k:)mmit.tee, it was recorded that, on representations being 
made to the Assistant Tea Controller, (bonoor, the latter extended up to 
20th August 1940 tla^ period within which the information, called for in 
his Circular No. E/2d of 80th duly, had to be submitted. 

U.S.A, Tea Imporiaiion Act. —Tt was recorded that, on the 7th August 
1940, the Indian Tea Association, (hilcutta, notified that the Indian Tea 
Association, London, had informed them that they had received a telegram 
from the Tea Association of U.S.A. advising all tea exporters that the Tea 
Importation Acd. remains in force and that they expected more rigid en¬ 
forcement of its terms. On the 15th August the I.T.A., Calcutta, wired 
to the effect that, in replay to their enquiry as to whether the above telegram 
referred to the ruling of the U.H.A. w^hich permitted the use of lead lined 
ci»ests having a paper lining between the lead and tea, London replied 
that the U.8.A. Tea Association had wired to the effect that paper lining 
was required where lead is used, hut that the examination of teas will be 
rigid as regards quality, which must be equal to or better than the 
Oovernment standard. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board—Work in South India. — In the 
minutes of a meeting of the Advisory Committee for South India, held, 
on 0th August 1940 and published in the Planters* Chronicle issue oif 14th 
September, a hope was expressed that the Commissioner woul(|v|)e able 
to arrange for an Indian Tea Market Expansion Board stall alMhe Sri 
C'hithra Exhibition in Trivandrum as in previous years. A letter was 
recorded from the Commissioner, dated 2nd September, stating that 
arrangements had been made for the Board to participate in the exhi¬ 
bition, This letter was suitably acknpwtedged, and copies were forwarded 
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to the Advisory Committee Members nod the Association of planters of 
Truvancore. 

Infernal Rcafriction Sclternc—AbHfract of Final liCttirnfi, —Mr. Naylor 
explained that he had consulted the Joint ('ontroller rtigarding the sug¬ 
gestion made at the last meeting that the form of return to he cornpleh^d 
hy signatories might he simplified. The Joint Controlha* liad pointed out 
that, however simple llie form might be, he was (piite snrt‘ that it woiild 
not lead to any in(*reased number of returns being rec'eivt^l. 

Travanrore Food Ad nJ feral ion Arf. —A letter was addr(‘ssed to th(‘ 
(lovernment of Travaneon^, on IJtli August 1940, (‘xpressing appreciatioii 
that the provisions of the 'IVavancore Pood Adulteration Act had Ixam 
made applicable to all munit‘ipalities in the State, and rt^specdfully drawing 
attention to the necessity for ade<piate )nacbinery and organised ad- 
ininistraiive efforts to ensure that the provisitnis of the A(‘t are in facd 
tuiforced. The Clued' Secretary to tla^ (lovernment of Travancore rt^plied, 
under date 29th August, that the Pre^sidemts of Municipal Councils, wdio 
are Food Inspectors under tin* A(*t. are lau'iig r(‘ques((*fl to set‘ that the 
provisions of the Act are vigilently enfore.(‘d. The (’omrnittee ]‘er-orded 
this announcement, with satisfaedion. 

E^rjnjvl Dull/ on Tea in Travanrore. —On 19th August 1940, a letter 
was sent to the Indian Ton Association, (’alciitta, on tln‘ lin(‘s of the 
minute of this Committ^a^’s mtHding ludd on 5lh August. In re]ily, the 
I.T.A. stated that they had pass<‘d on the hdter to the Tea, ('ontroller 
for his (‘ornments, hut no further (*omnumi(*ation had Ixhui received 
from that' quart(‘r. How^'ver, in a hdter addressed to tin* Chairman by 
tlu^ Assistant Tea Controlha*, dated 17th Septinnber, it is understood that 
the qia^stion has ix^en hi'ought t(» the notice of th(‘ Connnei’iH* j)e])art- 
iiKMit of the (lovernment of India, who had in tui*n communi('ated with 
the Travancore (lovernment, and it is Lxdievtxl that the mathu’ has now 
been satisfa(*torily settled. 

Imporfa of Tea info fhc Unifed Kingdom hy Vareel Posf. —Writing on 
18th September 1940, the Indian T(‘a Association, (’alcutla, notified that 
the Ministry of lA)od was p(‘rmitting bonatide unsolicited gifts of tea by 
pai'cel post into the United Kingdom provided such parcels are addressed 
to individuals and mark(Ht ‘(lifts'. Sucli parcels have to l)e covered by 
('xport licenses in tin* same way as w^as tlie case* befoi'e the Ministry of 
F(X)d prohibited the importation of parcels of tea by post, into the United 
Kingdom. A note to this effect was published i»i the rianlerf;' ('lironiele 
issue of 28th September 1940. 

Pliofilm Tea Chest Linings. —The (hxxlyear Tyre & Rubber Co. 
(India), Ltd., wrote to this Association on 28th June 1940 giving parti- 
(uilars about Pliofilm and, among other points, stated that the C’eylon 
Tea Cornmifisibner had reported that the Direcdor of Tea Supplies had 
intimated that producers may be allowed tp use Pliofilm linings in trial 
shipments to the United Kingdom, and that tea buyers in Canada and 
the United States had requested test shipiiients of hundreds of cases of 
tea with Pliofilm linings from their forwarding agents. Mr. E. H. Francis 
(then President of the Association) also WTote to Mr. Manning suggesting 
that, with the approval of the Advisory Committee, the suitability of the 
material for packing tea might he investigated. Recorded. 

Caffeine from. Green Tea Leaves .—^Writing under date lOth Septem¬ 
ber 1940, the Indian Tea Association. Calcutta, pointed out that a certain 
firm had been asking for assistance in the collection of green tea leaves 
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for the purpose* of extracting caffeine, and that the Association had recom¬ 
mended its members not to entei- into any transactions for the sale of 
leaves for this purpose. It was recorded that copies of this communica¬ 
tion liad been forwarded to District Associations interested in tea. 

Gifts of Tea to the Traojis in India .—It was i*ecorded that the Indian 
Teji Association, Calcutta, does not intend to take up tlie matter of free 
gifts of tea to the Troops in India in view of tin* fact that all estates 
in Bengal and Assaiin hfive been asked to contribute annas per Jicre 
to the j^rovincial war funds in those provincies. 

As there were other difficulties in connection with the original pro¬ 
posal, the Committee resolved to drop tlie idea in favour of action, similar 
to that taken i)y the I.T.A., being inaugurated by the U.P.A.S.J. 

Tea Ejcport Quota .—It was noted that a further .lt)% export quota 
had been released making a total of 61.75% for the year, and it is undei*- 
stood that the position brought about by the adjustments nec-essitated by 
the reduction is to be reviewed by the^ Joint Controllers in due course 
so as to see what, if anytliing, (*,an be done. 

ExtenHum of the Indian Tea Oonirol Art after March 1943.— 

The Seendary was instructed to laiquire from the South Indian Associ¬ 
ation in London if any discussion had taken place regaTxling the possil)le 
extension of the Internatioial Agreement after the* 31st Mandi 1943. 

CooNOou, , C. H. BliOCK, 

30/// October 1940. Sec ret ary. 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE AS A RUBBER SOLVENT 

The rate of solution of rubber in ethylene dichloride is one and a 
half times to twice* as fast us in petrol, "according to tests carried out 
last year in the 1J.S.8.R. Ethylene dichloride does not appear to have 
founel extensive nse as a rubber solvent in this country and may be worthy 
of reconsideration. 

Although containing a high proportion of chlorine, it is capable of 
burning, hut only as long as tlie vapour remains in contact with a flame. 
The question of stability is always to the fore in using chlorinated solvents. 
Ethylene dichloride dries not dt^velop any considerable acidity when in 
contact with water at the ordinary temperature, hut the Bussian investi¬ 
gation disclosed a very considerable increase in acidity after prolonged 
heating at liigher temperatures. 

Unless absolutely free from water, therefore, tlie boiling solvent is 
likely to exert a rapid (*x)rrosive action upon vessels coiistructed^^^of iron, 
copper, galvanised iron and tinned iron. Exposure to light also'^fpbmotes 
acidity: in a series of tests the acidity increased seven-fold in the light 
after 14*2 days, and only two-fokl under otherwise identical (ilnditions 
in the dark. The narcotic action of aKphatic chlorinated solvents must 
also be kept in mind when using ethylene dichloride. Its effects are 
similar to those pf chloroform. 

— Rmbf>€f 4$^* 
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COFFEE CONTROL AND THE SMALL GROWERS 


i'onirlhutcd 

A liurnber of questions hav(^ l><‘en asked by snudl grciwcrs as io bow 
th(^ proposals which ha\(‘ been submitted to the (lovernment of India 
will affect tlieni if the.\ come into forc^e, and the following notes endeavour 
to answer some at least of the questions. 

First of all, the proposals will affect, all owmu’s of 25 acres of coff'e<' 
and upwiii’ds and all these* grow('rs will have to registered, growers pay¬ 
ing a coffee assessment for tliis acreage, but actually cultivating less than 
25 acres of coffee will have to apply to their local (ToviTument for exemp¬ 
tion from the regulations. It is h()j)ed iiowever that with experience of 
the working of tlu* })roi)os(‘d scheme, it may he possil)le to (extend contiol 
to smaller sized estates, even down t.o those of Iff aen’s of cultivated 
coffee, so that tlie quantity of ‘free’ coffee on th(‘ market from small 
Instates will be rediic(‘d to a minimum. 

The machinery r)f control will be provided by the Indian Coffee Cess 
(ommittee, which will becijuie. the J>oar<l of Coriirol to which additional 
])Owers will be given and the Executive* Officer will be called the Controller. 

Tile object of the*, proposals is to ensure a fair firice for the (iofftn; 
grower for all coffee sold in India, so that even if shipping is severely 
restricted, lie will at least he assured of a reasonabh* j^irice for this ini- 
jiortaut pi'oportion of his (;rop. 

The method hy wdii(?h it is proposed to aidiievi* this result is by cori- 
irolliiig the quantity of coffee released in India for local sales, to the 
actual requirements of the local market. 

To effect this control, the Board will decide annually wdiat penvemtage 
of tin; coffee belonging to all regisffired grouei’s cam be allotted for free 
inUiinal sah*s, a grower s ‘internal quota.’. Tlie rest of each grower’s crop 
will go into the ‘Surplus Pool’. It should he clearly understood that 
there is no question of any grower being allotted a quota hy weight, hi^ 
will simply he told that a certain percentage of his coffei* is free for in¬ 
ternal sales, an<l that the balance must go into the ‘Surplus Pool’. 

This percentage will ap})ly right through a grower's produce, wdietber 
it be Arabica or Robusta, Parclimenl or Cherry. 

The ‘internal quota’ wall be inatt^rially less than the actual require¬ 
ments of the Indian market, tlms leaving in tlie hands of the (^ontrol 
Committee tlie powder to control prices by eithei* holding up or releasing 
coffee from the ‘Surplus Pool’ as occasion necessitates. 

Tlie ‘Surplus Pool’ will contain, in addition to the balance over and 
above the Indian markets requirements, the surplus of coffee normally 
exported. It will then be the duty of the Control Board to dispose of 
this ‘Surplus Pool’ to the best advantage. 

A set scale of valuations for all coffee entering the pool will bo 
arranged. 

Values for Arabica will vary according to the district of origin, accord¬ 
ing to whether the coffee is Parchment, Whole-crop (lierry. Strippings or 
any other class of coffee, and of course each ‘gi^ade’ in these categoritjs 
will have its own value. A similar scale of values will be prepared for 
Robusta coffee. 
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Eiluli ^rovNoi 's iiiterest in iiie pool will be represente<l by the quantity 
oi coffee he has «eni to it niulti2)lied by its value according to the above 
set scale of values. 

Small gi'o\vta*s like largt'. growers, may tall into various categories: — 
(a) Tliose who send their crops to (hiring Works whether in the 
t'onu of Parchment, (Jlierry, or hulled or jjounded (joftee. 

(h) Those wlio send their Parchment to (hiring Works but hull 
I heir (hierry coffee on the estate by mechanical means and dispose of 
it on th(^ estat('. 

(r) ThoS(^ who hull all their coffet^ on tlu^ estate by mechanical 
means anti dispose of it there. 

{<!) Those wdio sell their coffee by the bushel on the estate unhulled, 
or mer('ly ])Ounded. 

The jiroposals whicli have Ix'.en drawn uf), have be^en designed to 
make as few alterations as jiossible in th(‘ ])resent methods or disposing 
of crop but an effective (dieck both on th(‘ quantity and the quality of 
till' coffer' si'ut to the Surplus Pool is of course essential. 

h'o ensure that this takes place, all curers will he licensed aiul it 
w ill he their duty to ensure that ..all coffei* sent to them by registered 
growers is divided firojiortionately, as each outlurn is comjileted into an 
‘Internal (»)uota’ and a ‘Surjilus Pool’ quota. 

An elastic <lefiiii1ion lias been adojited for ‘Purer’ and ajiart from the 
usual (■uriiig Works, all owne?*s of mechanical hullers, who normally hull 
either the whole of their cro]>, or their (Mierry eoff'ee will he entitled to 
he lii!iuised as curi'rs. The books and premises of lii'ensed cnrers will he 
open to inspection. 

The divisions of the croji bidonging to growei’s in classes (a), (6) and 
(e) into internal ([uola and Surplus Pool quota wdll thf'refore lie carried 
out by Lic.ensed C'urers undia* tin* supervision of thi', Hoard. 

(irowers who lioine into class (d) and who wish to continue to sell 
llii'ir ('ro]i unhulled from the (estate can continue to do so, but in this 
ease they will have to be lieiujsed as well as registered, and tlieir books 
and ])nnnises will be open to inspection to ensure that not only is the 
pjoper quantity of coffee bt'ing delfvored to the Pool but also the projjer 
quality, i.e. a grower will not be entitled to dispose of his best (Tierry 
coffee for internal sales and send bis Strippings to the Pool, 1u^ must 
send to the Pool the proper pen'.entage of each kind of (-berry coffee. 

The coffee for the Surplus PimjI will have to be delivered at the expense 
of the estate to the most- convenient storing place notified by the Control 
Board. It is anticipated that the larger curing wwks will also be notified 
as st-oring })laces; 

A cess will he levied on the internal ipiota, of each grower at a fixed 
rate per cwt., of coffee, and will be collected by debiting the amount 
payable to e.acli grower’s ciedit from his share of sale proceeds from the 
‘Surplus Pool’. 

Payments from the ‘Surplus Pool’ will be made by thi'. Board at 
regular intervals to all interested. S; 

All exports of coffee from India will be prohibited, othervyise than 
from the Pool. ‘‘ 

Any control proposals to be acceptable to Government must be based 
on equity to all members of the coffee trade, and also to the general 
public, but it must not be forgotieu that the present Scheme is a grower's 
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scheme and will be administered by a Committee on which growers 
predominate. 

This fact in iiself should settle most doubts whicli might arise. 

To summarise some of tiie benefits of tb(‘ proposals: — 

(a) Every registered grower large or small will be on exactly the 
same footing. 

(b) Each wdll be able to dis 2 X)se of his ‘rnternal Quota' through 
any special marketing agency he may have built up, or through his usual 
selling agents. 

(c) .He will be assured of a profitable price for the whole of this 
portion of his crop. 

{(I) He will be assured of better prices for bis ‘Surplus Pool quota’ 
than if tlie whole of this coffee had been dumped on an overloaded Indian 
market. 

(c) Tlie cess on internal sales will mean tliat at last the I.C.C^ 
(\>mrnittee will have enlarged funds for developiiig the Indian market 
for coffee. 

(/) His quota (H)ffee in the Pool has a definite vabie, and offers a 
security for borrowing. W'itliout control, coffee would have little value 
if any if offered as security, f<)r it might and wull be unsaleable, whereas 
a large part of the Pool coffee tuuHf be sold, for it contains coffee needed 
on the Indian market, which will be released on it at a reasonable price. 

(g) If any anomaly sliows up in the course of the working of the 
proposals, legitimate (complaints will be dealt with by a Board on w^hich 
growers’ interests are in a rnnjoritv. 

The question in any case is not merely oru^ of ‘How much do I get 
out of the Scheme?’ but of ‘Flow caii the Indian Coffee Market be saved 
from a comphde collapse w'ithout some sort of CoTitrol?’ 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER IN AMERICA 

It is rep(X*t(Ml that Messrs. H. F. G(X)dricb & Co., one of the largest 
American manufacturers of rubber products, has recently announced the 
successful pnxluction of synthetic rubber on a commercially profitable 
basis. It is further stated tliat this pr<xluction and that of another syn¬ 
thetic rubber developed by the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
will make the United States, which now’ uses half the natural rubber 
in the W'orld, able to get along without natural rubber if the supply of 
that raw’ material from the East Indies is at any time cut off. 

Motor-car tyres in whicdi from 50 to 90 per cent of the whole will 
be synthetic rubber is expected to cost, in the beginning, one-third more 
than natural rubber tyres, but it is likely to be reduced as production 
increases. While the natural product combines resilience with many other 
properties, jt has taken those working on syntlietic production a long time 
to overcome certain difficulties, notably that of reproducing the property 
of adhesion to fabric and the general adaptability of plantation rubber. 

From the scientific point of view\ the research work is to be congra¬ 
tulated, but, from the economic standpoint, the rubber growers are equally 
entitled to ask, why go to so much trouble while the world’s supply of 
the natural product is more than ample. 


^Industrial Bnlletm, 
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WAR RISKS INSURANCE SCHEME 

A Note by F, E, James 

1. The ftclienie is to take effect on the lat of Novemh©r, 1940. 

2. The scheme applies to all commodities which are on land or 
inland waters in British India, except those which are specilieally exempted. 
Among the exempted items are immovable property, growing crops, various 
minerals,' coal, cement, jewels and mineral oils. 

3. Commodities are insurable only by persons (i.e. companies etc?.) 
who hold them for sale on their own account or as agents, or who hold them 
as materials from which they will manufacture goods for sale. It does 
not matter whether the persons concerned are in British India or not. 
It is the commodity that is insurable, provided it is in British India, 
[f, on the other hand, Indian States apply their own War Risks Insurance 
Scheme on the same lines, then commodities in those States will also 
be insurable, ^\Ilether the persons holding them for sale are in British 
India or not. 

4. All persons who hold for sale any conjrnodity or commodities 
other than an exempted commodity, to the value of Rs. 20,CK)0 or more 
within any one district or Presidency town in British India w'ill, as from 
the 1st of November 1940, be compelled to insure such commodity or 
commodities to the full extent of their value. They may, of course, 
insure their commodities before the Ist of November 1940 if they wish. 
Also, if they hold less than Rs. 20,000 worth of commodities, they may 
insure if they wish to do so at the rates specified, thougli there is no com¬ 
pulsion in the matter. 

5. Growing crops, e.g. tea, coffee, etc., are excluded from the opera¬ 
tion of the scheme. There are also excluded agricultural products and 
articles of food and drink wholly or partly manufactured by a person 
carrying on the business of producing agricultural products., when on land 
occupied by him in the course of that business. This means that tea in 
the process of manufacture in a factory situated on the land of the 
grower will be exempt. Similarly coffee, when undergoing any process 
while on the land of the grower, will be exempt. The same applies to 
rubber, if that is regarded as an agricultural product. 

6. When tea has been manufactured in the factory which is situated 
on the land of the person who is carrying on the business of producing 
tea (i.e., the estate of the proprietor, whether company or individual), 
then it comes under the scheme and must be insured, provided the value 
is Rs. 20,000 or more. Goods sold ex factory are liable to insurance under 
this scheme, provided their value is not below the minimum limit, im¬ 
mediately the property in the tea pasj^es from the buyer to the seller, i.e. 
when the contract is made. This may be the case even though the tea 
is still on the land of the grower. If the sale of the tea is effected out¬ 
side India, then once it has left the land of the grower, i.e. the person 
who is the seller of the goods, he must insure the tea as long, it is 
in British India in its transit down to the coast and on to the ship until 
it leaves territorial waters. If the tea is sold in India, otherwise than 
ex factory, then the grower"'is responsible for its insurance until the pro¬ 
perty has passed from the seller to the buyer. When the prop^ty is 
passed, then the person who buys the tea respohmbB’for seeing 

it ii^ insured under the scheme. 
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7. It is possible that a grower may send a consiguinent of tea down 
to a warehouse at the Port which is less in value than Ks. 20,000 and 
thus is excluded from the scheme. He may despatch other consignments 
before the first consignment has been shipped, the net result being that 
the total value of the tea in the warehouse may be more than Rs. 20,000. 
Ill this event, the seller is responsible for insuring that tea under the 
scheme immediately it reaches the Rs. 20,000 limit. 

8. When coffee leaves the land of the person who is carrying on 
the business of producing coffee (i.e. the estate of the proprietor vrhether 
company or individual), it comes within the scope of the scheme, subject, 
of course, to the Bs. 20,000 limit referred to above, (.’offee in the hands 
of the curer for Vuring and sale, cither on the curer’s own account or 
agent, will be insurable by tlie curer. 

9. Government have gazetted 108 insurance companies as their 
agents, and anyone who wishes to take out an insurance poli(*y under 
the scheme must apjily to one of these agents on a prescribed form. 

10. All policies are valid until the end of the quarter in which they 
are issued. That is to say, a policy which is taken out on the 1st of 
November 1940 is valid until the Hist of December 1940. The rate of 
premium which may be charged from time to time by the Central Govern¬ 
ment is at present one half anna per hundred rujiees per month or jiart 
of a month, subject to the payment of a minimum premium. A person 
may cover all his goods held throughout India in one policy if be so desires, 
or he may take out separate policies for goods held in each district. It 
is, however, essential that the policy or policies should cover the total 
value of all goods held at any one time. This means that, if the amount 
of goods in the possession of a person actually exceeds the amount covered 
by existing policies, a policy for the excess amount must be taken out. 
On the other hand, refunds of premium are not allowed if the value of 
insurable goods falls below^ the amount covered. 

11. In certain cases floating policies may be issued, and details of 
these can be obtained on application to any insurance company which is 
appointed as an agent of Government under the scheme. 

12. This is a general note on the implications of the War Risk 
Insurance Scheme and does not pretend to be exhaustive. No doubt 
many individual cases of difficulty will arise, but the general principles 
set out above, if applied carefully, should answer most questions relating 
to plantation products. 


RUBBER SHIPMENTS 

The International Rubber Regulation Committee’s bulletin for July 
sh^ws that 29,447 tons more rubber was shipped from the 2 >roducing 
countries in June than was used. World net exports were 110,453 tons, 
and world absorption 81,006. Eor the first, half of 1940 the over supply 
WQS 113,148 tons, exports being 672,231 tons and absorption . 559,083. 
Total quota countries (except Tliailand) again shipped beyond their per¬ 
missible allowance in June, 102,615 tons being despatched, an over-export 
of 8,581 tons. In May the excess export was 381 tons. For the first 
six months of this year, 605,591 tons were shipped, as against a quota 
of 594,500 tons. Some 7,599 tons more than the permissible quantity 
was exported in 1989, so that excess shipments to date total 18,690 tons. 

; > - i. I —T. Sc R. Mail 
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INDIAN COFFEE CESS COMMITTEE 

The following is n review of the activities of the Indian (■offee ('ess 
Committee in India during the second quarter of 1940: — 

Several tdianges took place in the personnel of the Committee during 
the quarter under review. ^Ir. N. Kirwan who had resigned his seat as 
a representative of the trade was renominated as a representative of the 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India in the place of Mr. J. H. 
Sprott. Mr. E. H. Stanes, M.C., filled the place vacated by Mr. Kin^’an, 
and Mr. A. H. C. Westlake replaced Sri P. H. Rama ^Reddi. In June, 
Mr. R. C. Morris, too. resigned. 

Owing to the lesignation of Mr. J. If. Sprott, the Vice-Chairinan- 
Elect for the year 1940-41, Mr. R. C. Morris continued as Vice-Chairman 
till his resignation in June. 

C'onsequent on these resignations and the leave of Rt.-Col. Murland 
out of India, Diwan Bahadur K. (^hengappa was co-opted on the Exe¬ 
cutive Suh-C'omrnittee in the place of Lt.-Col. Murland, Mr. *L. P. Kent 
in the place of Mr. J. H. Sprott, Mr. N. Kirwan, renominated taking 
the place of Mr. N. Kirwan, resigned. 

The Market Exi)ansion Sub-Committee for th(‘ year 1940-41 was 
appointed during tlie quarter under review. Besides the Vice-Chairman, 
who is its ex-oflicio Chairman, the Sub-(V>mmittee consists of Diwan 
Bahadur K. Chengappa, Mr. N. Kinvan and Mr. Sylvester Pais. The 
Sub-Committee met on the 17th June and reviewed tlie propaganda W’ork 
in progress in India, and drew up a revised programme of work for the 
year 1940-41 for submission to the Executive Sub-Committee which was 
to meet the next day. 

The Executive Sul)-Commitie<‘ met on the iHth June, and after a 
detailed examination of the financial position of the C^ommittee, allotted 
a sum of Rs. 82,(M)0 for propaganda work in India in the current year, 
as asked for by tht* Marked Expansion Sub-Committee. This meant an 
increase of Rs. 12,500 over the allotment previously made. 

Three more (k)flee Houses, one in Simla, another in Old Delhi and 
a third m ('ochin, were opened during the quarter, bringing the total 
number to 14. Over a lakh and a half cups of coffee were distributed 
monthly by the India Coffee Houses in different parts of the country. 
There was a slight fall in the sales of hot coffee, wJiich to some extent 
was offset by the increased demand for cold coffee. A welcome recovery 
in June was noticeable everywhere ‘ ^oept at Delhi and Lahore where 
hot weather conditions continued to retail sales. 

The Demonstration Van, working in Bangalore, did better than in the 
previous quarter. The Van sales increased by about e50 per cent, being 
about 60,000 cups in the quarter ended J\ine. 

Having completed its programme of work in Chengannur, the Coffey 
Demonstration Party (Travancore) moved on to Chenganassery iih June. 
As a result of th^ work of the party, Coffee Marts for selling freshly 
roasted and ground coffee Vere opened by the public at Chengannur. 

Gift of Coffee to the Cmudrnn Ttwps.-^The contributions of of 
coffee and cash donalfions, in lien of cOffee reOfeivetf for the 
atmmntod io fiOf owt. and Bs, 1,014-10-0 respectively on the 80th June. 
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Gifts of Coffee for Propaganda Work in India .—The gifts of coffee 
and cash donations received for propaganda work in India reached the total 
of 76| cwt. and Ks. 62 respectively, at the close of the quarter under 
review. 


THE U. K. PURCHASE TAX 

Under the original Purchase Tax Bill, any prodia^ts of the rubber 
industry which found their way from the manufacturer oi* wholesaler, 
as the case might be, to the retailer would luive attracted tax. In the 
amended scheme, while the tax is still levied at the wholesale stage, it 
is chargeable only on goods of a kind which are specified. 

In actual practice it is doubtful whether this change is of any great 
importance as regards sales. There are very few manufactured articles 
sold by retail which are not 8chedule<l, while as regards purchases, the 
materials used in the industry and its fuel and plant are in one way or 
another still outside the tax. The rate of the tax, which was not laid 
down in the original Bill, is now fixed either at HBJ per cent or at 16^ per 
cent in accordance with whether the goods are, in the last resort, non- 
essential or really necessary. 

The following would appear to b(‘ the articles of interest to the rubber 
industry which are subject to tax: — 

At 334 per cent, gloves, floor coverings, pouches and similar re(‘.ep- 
t.acles used for domestic or })ersonal purposes, toys and games, appliances, 
apparatus, accessories and requisites for sports, games, gymnastics or 
athletics (other than garments and footwear), offi(*e requisites and tyres. 

At 16f per cent, garnu'nts, fcK>twear, and medical and surgical 
appliances. 

Pneumatic tyres of a sectional width of not less tlian five intdies, 
provided they are not suitable for use on road vehicles, other than omni¬ 
buses, char-a-bancs, ambulances and fire engines, which are constructed 
or adapted for the carriage of passengers, are exempt from tax, as also 
are young children s garments and f(X)twear, and medical and surgical 
appliances of an exceptionally costly character. Tlie (hwernment intend 
to issue lists more closely defining some of the articles mentioned in the 
schedule, so tlml tlie above should only be taken at the moment as a 
general guide. 

—Hub her Age. 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 6tli November wei-e: — 
Tea Export Eights ... ... 8 annas 8 pies per Ih. 

Internal Market Bights ... ... one anna per Ih. 

RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 28th October were: — 
Eubber, including export licenses ... 55.50 cents a lb. 

Bubber Export Quota ... 6.75 cents a lb. 

Ist quality rubber alone ... 49.00 cents a lb. 



1EXP0RTS OF COFFEE, RUBBER AND TEA FROM SOUTH INDIAN PORTS 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 


Calcutta (Issued hy the Calcutta Tea Brokers’ Association). 
Sales Nos. IB and IW were held on 22nd, 23rd and 28th 0(.*tober 1940. 


DESCBIPTION 

Season 1940-41 

Average on same 
date 

Sal. 
No. 18 

Sale I 
No. 19 

Average 
to date 

Tn 

1939 

In 

1938 

With Export Bights 

As. p. 

As. p. j 
13 S 

As. p. 
12 4 

As. p. 
12 2 

As. p. 

9 3 

For Internal Consumption : — 

Leaf Teas 

4 2 


j 3 11 

4 9 

6 1 

Dusts 

4 11 

... 

4 10 

4 4 

4 4 

Green Teas 

1 6 6 

... 

1 6 6 

5 2 

6 1 


RUBBER —liOndoD Rubber on November 4, 1940, llfd. (Buyers). 


Colombo (Issued hy the Colombo Brokers* Association), 
Average prices obtained (tn cents.) 


South Indian Tea Sales 

Oct. 22 & 29, 1940 
There was only one invoice on sale 
which was incomplete. 


Rubber Sales 

Oct. 24, 1940 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 67| 
(Contract Crepe ... 56^ to 56^ 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 52 to 68 
Brown Beraj) Crepe ... 50J to 50J 


Madras (/Is on Ifli Noveniher 1940. Jssiied hy Mchsth. PaterHon k (^o.). 

During the past fortnight the local share market has ruled remarkably steady. 
The tendency if anything, has continued upwards. The general feature of interest has 
been the publication of the Government’s Subsidiary Budget involving an increase of 
25% on taxes on incouie. This announcement has had practically no effect on values 
of either CTOvernment loans or stocks and shares aiid it appears that the market had 
already discounted in advance some such im*rease in taxation. The funds in all the 
main centres continue in copious supply and Call money is quoting at \%. The Govern¬ 
ment security market also remains exceptionally firm while at the (rlost* there has been 
a very pronouuc<‘d demand for all the Mysore Government loans, interest on which is 
exempt from British Indian incoinc tax and super tax. 


RUBBBR 

The price of the raw commodity has ruled very steady throughout the period under 
review, being quoted at around 48 cents per lb. Tlie export coupfm romams unaltered 
at 6 cents per lb. In London the Spot price is slightly lower at 11 ll/lOd. per lb. The 
volume of business in local shares has probably not been so large as in the previous 
fortnight. This is due more to the absence of available sciip than any other reason. 
Prices on balance show little to no alteration. Cochin Malabar ordinaries met with 
support at Rs. 6 to Rs. (>-2 as., while there was a good demand for Malankaras which 
turned buyers at Rs. 29-8 as. Thirumbadis were also in small demand at Re. 1-8 as. 
After a. considerable absence business was rejmrted on the local Exchange in Vaikundanis 
at Rs. 8 and Cochin Riibbfvrs at up to Rs. 14-8 as. There were good buyers of this 
latter scrip over at the close. Among the A. V. Thomas group, the market veas 
somewhat quieter. Kalpettas were offered at Rs. 16-12 as., while Midlands were slightly 
lower at Bs. 4-6 as. Rajagiris were unchanged at Rs. 4^8 as., and Vclliamuttams al 
Rs, 17J. A trausiK'tiori was reported in Malayalams at 25.s'., othtM'wise there is no 
business recorded in any of the sterling issues, but there were fairly large parcels 
of Kerala Calicuts available locally at This latter company has declared a dividend 
of Id. per shar^, the same as last year, which amount is capitalised, making the shares 
DOW 2s.,, fully paid. The total profits for the year disclosed are i-24,726 as against 
.£8,142 for the previous year. 

TEAB • ‘ . 

l*rice movenients were narrow and business restricted. Periakaramalais were on 
offer at Bs. 17*4 as. biit there) >^ere goewi buyers for Peerinades at Rs. 26-8 as. United 
Nilgiris recorded a alight gain at Rs. 114 but phembra Peaks were unaltered at 
Bs. 8-2 as. Among t^e cheaper priced shares, speculative business was put through 
in Nilgiri Neerugundis but at the close there were sellers over at Be., 1-8 as. The 
report for the financial year of this company^ is just out and discloses a nett profit 
for. the year of Bs. 81,180 compared with Bs. 18,028 for the previous year. Bs. 80,000 
is transferred from Pioftt & Loss to debenture ..reserve and tlie balance of Bs. 88,626 
is carried forward. Among fixed intcjest secnritii^s, Ouchterloney Valley debentures 
changed hands at Bs. 103 and had buyers over* Small business was put through in 
XWon Teas preference at Es. 96. ' ■ 
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ROAD TRANSPORT IN TRAVANCORE 

The Adminigtration Keport of the Transport Department of Travm- 
core State for the year states that the Department has under contem¬ 
plation a daily goods lorry service from Cape Comorin up to Alwaye, 
connecting the Northern and Southern ends of the State, and this will 
be started as soon ns certain bridges and culverts on the M.C. Koad 
which are now in an unsafe condition are rebuilt or repaired as the 
case may be. Witli the introdiujtion of this service together with the 
extension of i)assenger service now in contemplation, the various centres 
of industrial and c.ommercial importance in the State will be linked 
together, and the public will be provided with a unique facility in the 
matter of road lraiisi)ort of goixls sucii as is available only in the Bail- 
ways elsewhere. 

The net receipts after deducting expenses were Bs, 1,90,141, out of 
which contributions have to he made to the Depreciation and Insurance 
Beserve Funds besides i)ayment of interest at 4 per cent on the capital 
outlay leaving a small net j)rofit uvailabli' on the capital investment. 
The capital investment at the close of the year amounted to Bs. 8,89,880, 
and the total number of vehicles in operation was 101. Boute lengths 
totalled 235 miles. 

The departnjent was assiduous in providing all amenities for passen¬ 
gers. A higli standard of tidiness is maintained in the vehicles and the seats 
are regularly sprayed with insecticides. Civility and courtesy towards 
passengers are insisted on and any member of tin* staff acting otherwise 
is severely dealt with. 

— LB. d T.D.A. Monthly NewH, 


FORTNIGHTLY RAiNFALL STATEMENT 


October 13, 11)40 to October ‘20, 1040— {fncluttive) 

{Station* are arranged in order alphahetically eouth to north, and those not in planting 
dietriots are shown in small capitals.) 


III I 




S6, Kotagiri 

1‘64 

at* 

37*00 

38*73 

fl6. Ootacamttnd... 

2*80 

• • • 

35*66 

38*46 

27. Yereaud 

2-41 

... 

45*41 

47*82 

80. Devarshola 





T.B.S. ... 

0*66 

0-54 

65*70 

66-80 

81^ Galioct 

1*07 

... 

108*03 

108*10 

80. Kuttiyadi ... 

1*07 

... 

119*80 

120*87 

88. Vayitri 

4*37 

... 

156*32 

160-80 

14. Manantoddi... 
Biigiria 

36. PdUbatta ... 

0*61 

... 

105*07 

105-68 

1*50 

2*S7 i 

60*13 

64-20 

0*78 

3*73 

62*03 

66-S4 

89. CpoTierooUy ... 

0*63 

3 42 

74*52 

78-« 

41. %adamana ... 


V37 

243*82 

248-48 

48. HarUiiaiib*gey 


3*49 

122^ 

125-46 

48. Ba]4li0anur... 

0*77 

4*48 

110*83 

116-06 

46. MAHOAIiOin ... 


... 

131*46 

137*04 

’47. ICapbas ... 

0-07 

... 

19*66 

10-^ 
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EDITORIAL 

In this issue we are inclurling a new’ feature whieh w'e believe will 
be of pariieubir interest to our Tea readers. I\Ir. J. J). Manning, TJ.P.A.S.I. 
Tea Scientific Officer, receives ix number of enquiries on points of general 
interest, and he is kindly sending us particulars of these enquims in 
the form of questions and answers. On this occasion Mr. Manning deals 
with qiu^stions relating to Mite Damage to Tea, Jforers in Grevillea, Seed¬ 
lings attacked by Cut Worms, Caustic Wastes for Tea, and pH Value 
of Nursery Soils. 

****** 

We note tlial, in tlie Bill which is now before the Legislative Assembly 
to amend th(? Indian Income Tax Act XL of 11)22, provision lias been 
made to amend Section oHC so tliat an emjiloyee who retains his employ¬ 
ment while serving in IIis Majesty's Forces may, notwithstanding that 
lie receives from the employer no sa.lary or a salary less 4ban he was 
receiving at the lime lie entered His Majesty’s Forces, contribute to a 
recognised iirovideiil fund the saints amount as he would have contributed 
had he continued to be in n^ceipt of his salary from liis employer. 

****** 

There has been a certain amount of uncertainty expressed recently 
as to the liability of Tea under the War liisk (Gooils) Insurance Ordinance. 
We have received a press communique from the Governineut of India 
Commerce Department wdiich definitely states that Tea, while on the pro¬ 
ducing estate or tlie premises situated on that estate, being land occupied 
by the producer in the course of his business of producing tea, is not 
insiimble under the Ordinance. So long, however, as it is owmed by a 
seller of goods it becomes insurable as soon as it is moved from the pro¬ 
ducer’s estate, as, fpr instance, wlien it is in transit or in the Shipping 
Agents’ or Port Commissioners’ tea w’arehouses or in any other premises 
whether owned or leased by the producer or not. 

, Thia cmiiirms the explanation given by Mr. F. E. Jmnea in his note 
whicn we published last week. It implies that the tea must be insured 

3 
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by the producer as soon as it leaves his estate up to the time it is handed 
over to a shipping agent, or to a buyer at the place of delivery agreed to 
with tlie buyer in the terms of ilie contract or agreement to sell. Hence, 
only in the case of the sale of tea ex factory is the buyer, if a seller of 
goods, responsible for insurance from the moment the tea leaves the Estate. 

* * * * * ' * 

We very much regret that there was a typist's error in copying out 
our contributoi’’s article on ‘Coffee Control and the Small Growers* in 
our last issue. The mistake occurs in paragraph (/) on page 481, which 
should read as follows:—‘(/) His (piota coffee in tlie Pool has a definite 
value, and offers a se(jurity for borrowing. Without control, coffee would 
have little value, if any, if offered as security, for it might well be un¬ 
saleable, whereas a large part of the Pool coffee tnuat be sold, for it con¬ 
tains coffee needed on the Indian market, which will be released at a 
reasonable price.* 

* * * * * * 

Another new’ feature in this issue is the current prices of cardamoms 
in the Bodinuyakanur market which are kindly being supplied to us by 
the Cardamom Planters’ C’o-operative Bank Ltd. Actually these prices 
were quoted on a previous occasion but w’e have now’ made arrangements 
for them to be supplied regularly ihroughout the season. Our readers 
may like to have an explanation of the grade terms used in the market 
report. 

Motta Green consists of cardamoms in bulk as despatched by the 
growers to the auction for sale. This grade is well cleaned, that is to 
say, all blacks, splits and lights (unripe jnekings) have been picked out. 

European Green. —This, also is cardamoms in bulk but not well cleaned, 
that is to say, blacks, splits and lights have not been picked out from 
the bulk. 

Hobin Quality. —This is the best class of bold cardamoms, wdth nil 
green coloured capsules sorted out from the bulk, and it contains neither 
whites, blacks, splits or lights. This quality is but seldom sent to the 
auction in this condition by the growers, but it is sorted out by the 
receiving merchants and large buyers so as to secure as fine a quality 
as possible for special markets. • 

All the prices are given in rupees per Thulam. A Thulam is 810 tolas 
weight. 

****** 

The Tanganyika Territory Government have decided to release five 
more members of the staff of the ('offee Ilesearch and Experimental 
Station, Lyamungu, Moshi, for military service. Thus, of the eleven 
European members of the staff at the outbreak of wrar, only Mr. S. M. 
Gilbert, Chief Scientific Officer, and Dr. G. B. Wallace, Plant Pathologist, 
are left. 

It is obvious therefore that certain work cannot be carried on. It is 
hoped to maintain essential parts of the programme including the record¬ 
ing of yields on many experiments. Apriong the items that will be sus¬ 
pended is the publication of the Quarterly Notes until more normal times 
return. 

* * * ♦ * * 

We learn that the directors of the Travancore Tea Estates Company, 
Ltd., have declared an interim dividend on Ordinary Shares of 4 per eent 
(the same as last year) less tax, w’hich was payable on and after 'OekAiet 1# 

im 
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U- RA.S.L CIRCULARS 

PROVINCIAL AND STATE WAR FUNDS 

In the Planters' Chronicle issue of 26th October, full details were 
given of the Executive Committee’s ])ropo8al to ask all Estates to contri¬ 
bute to their Local Government War Funds through the U.P.A.S.I. on 
an acreage basis. 


TEA 

The Committee of the Tea Product Section have decided to adopt 
the suggestion so far as tea estates are concerned. 

All tea companies and proprietary interests in South India are now 
invited to make a special contribution to Provincial and State War Funds, 
at the rate of 2J annas per acre of planted tea, through the U.P.A.S.I. 
Bemittances should be sent to the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., Coonoor, who 
will pass on the amounts contributed to the respective War Funds monthly. 
All amounts received will he acknowledged in the Planters' (lironirlc, and 
the Association will bear all expensf^s incurred in receiving and forwarding. 

Should any company or estate wisli to make a contribution at a 
higher rate per acre than the suggested rate of annas now asked for, 
the Committee will be pleased to ncx^ept such additional generosity. In 
particular it is thought that then* are rupee concerns whicli may like to 
do BO, as their incidenct} of taxation is a good deal h^ss than that of the 
Sterling Companies, whose contrihulion to the war effort in the United 
Ixingdom is considerably greater. 

It should also be noted that this invitation extends to all tea concerns 
in South India even if they are not members of this Association. 

It is possible that some companies or estates have already made 
contributions direct to their Tiocal Govtunment War Funds. In such cases 
the donors arci invited to notify the Secretary tluit they have done so 
and the amount subscribed, so that the ('ommittee may have some idea 
as to the tottd support which the tea industry in South India has accorded 
to the various War Funds. 


COFFEE 

The position of the coffee industry is so precarious, and so many 
coffee estates are in such financial difficulties, the Committee of the 
Coffee Product Section regret that they do not feel justified in asking for 
a general acreage contribution from coffee producers. They realise that 
coffee proprietors both have and are doing their utmost to assist in the 
war effort as far as lies in their power in many ways, in spite of the 
plight that the industry is in, and (*onfidently leave it to the individual 
to do all he can to help their country in its ho\ir of need. Further the 
coffee acreage represented by the Association is but a quarter of the total 
area of this product in 8outh India, and any effort on tlie part of the 
Association could not claim to be representative of the industry as a wdiole. 

BUBBEB 

The Committee of the Bubber Product Section are still considering 
the Executive Committee's, proposal, and may be expected to make an 
announcement after their next meeting which is expected to take place 
before the end of this month. 


COONOOB, 

IBth November 1040. 


C. H, BEOCK, 

Secreietry, 
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LONG TERM CONTRACT—TENDERS BY COMPANIES 

A short time ago the Tea Controller cfillecl upon Agency Houses and 
Tea Companies, which had elected to tender as one group, to re-allocate 
their offers so as to reduce their total cost to the Ministry of Food to 
approximately wliat would have been payable if all the estates in that 
Agency or (Company had offered 90% of their individual e^iiport allotments. 
As a result of representations made in London to the Ministry of Food, 
the Director of Tea Supplies has now notific'd that where tenders were 
made on tlie above mentioned basis, contractors, having accepted liability 
to supply 90% of the Agency total including non-(;ontracting estates, must 
have the right to determine what proportion of the total is to be supplied 
by each estate; and that, in accordance with claus('- 12 of the conditions 
of Sale, the price payable will be the contract price of the estate making 
the deliveries. 

It must be clearly noted that the above ruling refers only to the 
original tenders in respect of 90% of the export quota, but the Controller 
has, of course, the right to accept or reje(*t, either in whole or in part, 
any supplernentarv tenders over and above the 90% in the original contract. 

'(V)ONOOH, ' C. H. imOCK, 

lAfJh N(wemhcr 1940. Secretary. 

INCOME TAX—DEPRECIATION, ALLOWANCES ON TEA ESTATES 

The Indian Tea Association has issued a circular to all its members 
urging that unanimity of action on the part of all tea concerns is highly 
desirable in connection with the depreciation of buildings on all tea estates 
in view of the recent amendment by (iovernment of India Notification of 
Kule No. 8 of the Indian Income Tax Eules. 

Tliis amended rule classifies buildings, for the purpose of depreciation 
at varying rates, as follows: — 

Rate: 

Percentage 

Class of buildings on the Remarks 

written 
down value 

Buildings: — 

(1) First class substantial build¬ 

ings of selected materials 2. 

(2) Second class buildings of 

less substantial construc¬ 
tion ... ... .5 

(3) Third class buildings of con¬ 

struction inferior to that of . 
second class buildings hut 
not including temporary 
erections ... ... 7. 

(4) Purely temporary erections No rate is prescribed: 

such as wooden structures — renew'als will be allow¬ 

ed as revenue expendi¬ 
ture. 

The (general Committee of the Indian' Tea Association accordingly 
recommend that all tea concerns should classify their buildings in the 
following manner for the purpose of claiming depreciation allowances:-— 

(1) First class.— 

(a) Eeinforced concrete throughout. 

(h) Steel Columns. Concrete or brick panelled walls. Beli^o^d 
.concilte floors and roof, ’ 


Double these rates will 
bo allowed foi* factory 
buildings excluding 
o ffi c e s , godowns, 
officers’ and em¬ 
ployees ' quarters. 
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(2) Second class.— 

(a) Steel Frame (i.e. steel columns and roof trusses). Concrete or 
brick walls. G.C.I. roof. 

(b) Steel Frame. G.C'.l. walls. G.C.I. roof. 

(c) Steel Columns. Timber roof trusses. Brick or concrete walls. 
G.C.I. roof. 

(d) Steel Columns. Timber roof trusses. G.C.I. walls. G.C.I. roof. 

(3) Third class.— 

(a) Steel Frame. Lath and Plaster walls. G.C.I. roof. 

(b) Steel Columns. Timber roof trusses. Lath and Plaster walls. 
G.C.I. roof. 

(c) Steel PVame. Thatcli roof. Brick or concrete walls. 

(d) Steel Columns. Timber trusses. Thatch roof. Brick or con¬ 
crete walls. 

(c) Steel Columns. Timber trusses. Thatch roof. Lath and Plaster 

walls. 

(/) Timber Fi’ame. G.C.I. roof. Brick walls. 

{(j) Timber Frame. G.C.I. roof. Lath and Plaster walls. 

{h) Tinib(‘T Frame. Thatch roof. Brick walls. 

(/) Timber Frame. Thatch roof. Lath and Plaster walls. 

Renewals and replacements of lath and plaster walls and thatch 
shculd be treated as lanng OJ'dinary revenue ex'penditure. 

For the purpose of liule 8 the following buildings should be classified 
as ‘factory buildings’: — 

(1) Tea Houses. (2) Withering Houses (only when classifiable as 
‘factory buildings’ for the purpose's of the Factories Act). (3) Fermenting 
Houses. (4) Battery Houses. (5) Pump Houses. (6) Boiler and Engine 
Houses. 

CooNOOR, C. H. BEOCK, 

15th November 1940. Secretary. 


U. S. RUBBER PURCHASES 

Representations have been made by the London Rubber Trade Asso¬ 
ciation to Sir rJobn Hay, who is at present in the United Stales, urging 
a buying representative in London for the American Rubber Reserve 
Company. 

In his reply, Sir dohn Hay says that he was informed that it was 
the intention and desire of the Rubber Reserve Company to utilise all 
markets including London. It was the oj)inion of the buying committee 
that the apjK)intTrumt of a buying agent in London would be a mistake 
since it would temd unnecessarily to fetter business with London, which, 
it was desired, should continue to operate heretofore by offering rubber 
through the usual channels. 

With regard to bulk purchases made by the Reserve Company of 
which the R.T.A. had no knowledge, Sir John said that the operation 
was initiated by the Indo-China Government and disclosed that a further 
offer of 8,000 tons had been received from tlie same source. These must, 
he says, be regarded as products of abnormal conditions existing in that 
territory and not likely to be widespread. 

Apart from such isolated items, Sir John reiterated, it w^aa the full 
intention of the A.E.B.C. to continue to purchase in all markets as 
heretofore through the usual trade channels. 

— T, d B. MaiL, 


4 
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S. I. Pi BENEVOLENT FUND SPECIAL APPEAL 

The following is a statement, grouped under Districts, of donations to 
the Fund promiserl or paid up to 19th Novettibor 1940 in response to the 
Special Appeal issued by the President of the U.P.A.S.I. on 24th June 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Amtnallais 

Individuals ... 

740 

8 

0 





Estates and Companies 

700 

0 

0 






— 

— 

— 

1,440 

8 

0 

Central Travancore ... 

Individuals ... 

335 

0 

0 





Estates and Companies 

1,217 

6 

0 






_ 

_ 


1,552 

6 

0 

Coorg 

Individuals ... 

370 

0 

0 





Estates and Companies 

100 

0 

0 







— 

— 

470 

0 

0 

Kanan Devans 

Individuals only 

1,129 10 

0 






— 

— 


1,129 10 

0 

Malabar 

Estates and Companies only 

200 

0 

0 






— 

— 

— 

200 

0 

0 

Mundakayam 

Individuals ... 

150 

0 

0 





Estates and Companies 

158 

7 

8 






-— ... - 

. 


308 

7 

8 

Mysore 

Individuals ... 

2,245 

0 

0 





Estates and Companies 

950 

0 

0 






— — 

— 


3,195 

0 

0 

Nelliampaihies 

Individuals ... 

40 

0 

0 





Estates and Companies 

100 

0 

0 







— 

— 

140 

0 

0 

Nilgiris 

Individuals ... 

726 

8 

0 





Estates and Companies 

1,549 

2 

0 






— 

— 


2,275 10 

0 

Nilgtru Wynaad 

Individuals ... 

485 

0 

0 





Estates and Companies 

50 

0 

0 







— 

— 

535 

0 

0 

Skevaroys 

— 

_ 



- 

- 


South Travancore 

Individuals ... 

305 

0 

0 





Estates and Companies 

300 

0 

0 







— 

— 

605 

0 

0 

Wynaad 

Individuals ... 

280 

0 

0 





Estates and Companies 

100 

0 

0 







— 

— 

380 

0 

0 

U.P.A.S.I, Staff and Firm Metnbers 

540 

0 

0 









540 

b 

0 


Total ... 

... 



12,771 

9 

8 


Rs. A. P. 




Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Already acknowledged 

... 11,645 13 8 Puthutotam E. Co. Ltd. 

... 

250 

0 

0 

E. A. Stone 

... 15 0 0 Korangumudi E. Co. Ltd. 

, ,,, 

250 

0 

0 

C. K. Pittock ... 

250 0 0 Katary (NUgiri) T. E. 

Ltd. 

149 

2 

0 

J. S. Wilkie 

... 100 0 0 ‘A Good Loser 

» 


-■p 

10 

0 

0 

P. C. Patmore ... 

25 0 0 






— 

Semni Valley Estate 

56 10 0 

Total 

• « ft 

12,771 

9 

8 

W. L. Roberts ... 

20 0 0 





mmtm 

wm 


PROFESSION TAX PAYABLE BY COMPANIES 

The following amendments to Buies regarding profession tax payable 
by companies transacting business in more than one local area have been 
published in the FoH St. Oeorge G<JkzeiU, under 0.0. No. 3665, L.A dated 
October 18, 1940: — 

Notification ,No. 1206.—In exercise of the powers conferred by sub¬ 
section (1) of section 305 of the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920 
(Madras Act V of 1920), His E-xceUency the Governor of Madras te 
hereby pleased to make the following rule altering Schedule 'to tho 
sa^ Aei:^ 
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In the said schedule— 

(i) after rule 19, the following rule shall be inserted, namely: — 

‘19-A. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-rule (2) of rule 

18 and rule 19 or in sub-rule (2) of rule 11 and rule 11-A of Sch^ule IV 
to the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, a company which transacts busi¬ 
ness within the limits of two or more local authorities other than canton¬ 
ment authorities in the Province of Madras excluding the Pity of Madras 
and which is assessed to income-tfix, may in respect of any half-year, 
offer within 15 days from the earliest date on which a notice under sec¬ 
tion 95 or under section 96 of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, is 
served on it by a local autliority in respect of the half-year, to pay in lieu 
of the profession tax payable by it for that half-year to the said local 
authorities, the tax leviable at the highest of the rates, levied within the 
limits of the local authorities concerned, calculated on the company’s 
total income in the Province of Madras and cantonments in the half-year, 
in accordance with clause (a) of sub-rule (1) of rule 18 or in accordance 
with clause (a) of sub-rule (1) of rule 11 of Schedule IV to the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, and request the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
and Local Boards to apportion the tax among the local authorities and 
shall intimate the fact of its having done so to the said local authorities. 

(2) When a company makes such an offer, it shall not, ponding the 
apportionment of the tax by the Inspector of Municipal Councils and 
Local Boards, be open to any of the said local authorities to assess the 
company to i)rofession tax or to demand the tax for the half-year to which 
the offer relati'.s, excrept in accordance with the provisions of sub-rule (5). 

(3) On receipt of the offer from a company under sub-rule (1), tlio 
Inspector of Municipal Councils and liocal Boards shall apportion the tax 
mentioned in that sub-rule among the local authorities concerned. 

(4) The company shall furnish the Inspector with such details as 
he may require in connection with such apportionment. If it fails to do 
so witliin a reasonable period, it shall be open to the Inspector to decline 
to apportion tlie tax whereupon the provisions of this rule shall cease to 
apply to the offer of the company, 

(5) On the apportionment of the tax mentioned in sub-rule (1), 
the local authorities concerned shall assess the company to professioti tax, 
fixing the assessment at the amount apportioned to them by the Inspector 
and shall not demand a greater amount from the company as profession 
tax for the lialf year. 

(6) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-rule (3) of rule 29, 
or in sub-rule (3) of rule 32 of Schedule IV to the Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1920, the notice under section 95 or under section 96 of the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, may, in ihe case of a company assessed under 
sub-rule (5), be served upon it either in the half-year in which the appor¬ 
tionment mentioned in sub-rule (3) is made, or in the succeeding half-year. 

(ii) after the proviso to rule 28, the following proviso shall be inserted, 
namely: — 

‘Provided further that were a company is liable to be assessed to 
profession tax under sub-rule (5) of rule 19-A or under sub-rule (5) of 
rule 11-B of Schedule IV to the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, for any 
half-year, nothing in this rule shall be deemed to prohibit the alteration 
of the assessment made previously, if any, for that half-year so as to bring 
it into accordance with the provisions of that sub-rule.’ 

A similar order in exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) 
of section 201 of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, has been published 
as Notification No, 1207 (G.O. No. 3666 L.A.) Local Administration 
Depiurtmefit. 
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INDIAN COFFEE MARKET EXPANSION BOARD 

The following are extracts from the Report of the Director of Indian 
Coffee Propaganda for the quarter ending 3()th June 1940. 

DJ.C.P.'s Tours .—The D.I.C.P. visited Cambridge, Reading and 
Oxford. His visit to Cambridge coincided with a demonstration of Indian 
coffee held at Messrs. Matthews &> Son Ltd., and calls were made to renew 
our acquaintance with firms who had co-operated with the Board in the 
past. Reading and Oxford were visited for the first time, wdien calls were 
made on firms with whom the Board had been in contact by corres¬ 
pondence. 

One useful new contact was made with a grocery business having 
several branches and a good coffee trade, who have, as a result, recently 
obtained a supply of Indian coffee which they are offering as a straight¬ 
drinking coffee to the public. An interesting firm of tea and coffee spe¬ 
cialists, who have during the past tw^o years turned over a considerable 
quantity of Indian coffee, have made plans to start a mail order business 
featuring a pure Indian blend. At Oxford a new^ (contact w^as made with 
a very high class grocery business. The managing director of this firm 
called at India House to discuss the possibilities of increasing the sales 
of coffee. Since his visit he has laid in a stock of Indian coffee which 
will be offered for sale at Oxford and at branches under his control in 
Bedford and Hitchen. 

Demonstrations in Shops ^—A demonstration w^as held at Messrs. 
Matthew's & Son Ltd., Cambridge, for Iw’o woeks from 20th May to let 
June, 1940. The customers of this store w'cre notified in advance of the 
demonstration, and delivery vans displayed our new’ Indian Head & Bowl 
of Beans poster for tw'o weeks prior to the commencement of the de¬ 
monstration. The proprietor of this high-class store expressed satis¬ 
faction with the increase of sales during tlie jicriod of the demonstration, 
and w’as of tlie opinion tl)at the future results would prove to be even 
more sa ti sfac tory. 

An' Indian coffee demonstration week was staged at Messrs. Hnrrods 
Ltd., Knightsbridge, S.W.l, from the 24th to 29th June, 1940. Every¬ 
thing possible was done by the manager of the grocery department of 
this large London store to make the demonstration of Indian coffee a 
success, and in the centre of this department an excellent site was put 
at our disposal. The interest aroused w'as considerable, and in addition, to 
a fair sale of coffee during the period of the demonstration, some useful 
standing orders were placed for weekly supplies. 

Governm^ent of India Exhibition Shop .—^An exhibition of Indian pro¬ 
ducts was organised by the Indian Trade Publicity Officer at 46 Bold- 
Street, Liverpool, from 8th to 25th June 1940, and a prominent section 
was devoted to the display of Pure Indian coffee. In this connection the 
.co-operation of Messrs. Cooper & Co.’s Stores Ltd., one of the largest 
retail firms in the City, w'as secured. On one counter a range of the chief 
types of Indian coffee, both roasted and in the raw, were displayed against 
a background of Indian coffee advertising material supplied by the Indian 
Coffee Market Expansion Board. In one of the shop windows Indian pro¬ 
ducts used in war time were shown to illustrate ‘India's contribution to 
the Vyar effort*, and included Indian coffee as being one of the foodstuffs 
supplied by India* A similar window display of Indian products used 
in war time was orgstnised simultaneously in the windows of Messrs. Cooper 
& Co.'s Stores Ltd. The Government of India display of Indian coffee 
attracted considerable attention, Samples of Indian coffee, freshly roaitbd 
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each morning, were sold at the counter in J-lb. packets, and the pui^ 
chasers were given the names of retailers in the town where future supplies 
of Pure Indian coffee could be obtained. Two hundred and fourteen 
packets w^ere sold at the counter. 

Canteem .—Indian coffee was introduced and demonstrated at nine 
canteens for the Services during this quarter. The intrcxluction of Indian 
coffee to canteens in this country inay be developed to large proportions, 
for a scheme has been formulated and will shortly be put into operation 
to organise the serving of a Pure Indian coffee at Works' canteens through¬ 
out the country, and this may result in opening up a market for the 
less fine Indian coffees. 

Consumption of Indian Cofjev in the U.K .—It should be recorded 
that the consumption of Indian coffee in the United Kingdom for the first 
nine months of 1939 amounted lo 1,929 tons; a figure which exceeds 
that of any complete calendar year since 1923, and may be taken as a 
concrete example of the result of the Board’s publicity work in this 
country, and of the growing popularity of Indian coffee. In view of the 
fact that the issue of all official statistics has been suspended since Sep¬ 
tember 1939, it is no longer possible to furnisli details of imports, re-exports 
and deliveries. It is understood, however, that ilie consumption of Indian 
coffee for the twelve montlis of 1939 is highly satisfactory, but was pos¬ 
sibly accentuated by the buying wave which took place on the outbreak 
of war. 

The conditions pertaining in Mincing Lane during 1939 were abnormal, 
for, besides the usiial imporis of Kenya, Indian and Costa llica coffee, 
unusually large supplies of Tanganyika, Uganda and Bugishu coffee were 
shipped to London. At the beginning of thti season it was anticipated 
that the offerings of Costa liica coffee woiild be small, and this resulted 
in good prices being paid for Kenya coffee. Unfortunately, by the time 
the Indian crop arrived it had become clear that large supplies of Costa 
Eica w^ould be received. This had the effect of depressing the market, 
and Home Trade buyers had it all their own way due to the European 
war having brought the re-export business to a standstill. It is not yet 
clear w^hether the United Kingdom Government wdll allow foreign coffees 
to enter this market next season. Import licences on all coffee entering 
the U.K. have been imposed, and we are led to suppose that licences 
for the import of Indian coffee will be granted freely. The loss of the 
French Market brought about by tlie capitulation of France will make it 
difficult for India to find customers for her exportable surplus. 

In recent years Turkey, Greece and Egypt have imported the bulk 
of their coffee supplies from Brazil, and so long as they are able to obtain 
supplies of Brazilian coffee there is little prospect of finding a market 
for Indian coffee in these countries, unless at an extraordinarily low' price. 

The Fortnightly Review of the Bank of London and South America, 
dated the 27th of July, 1940, show’s that during the first four months of 
1940, imports of Brazilian coffee into Turkey and Egypt have exceeded 
those d the same months for the previous year. If the position should 
arise that supplies of Brazilian coffee are cut. off, every endeavour should 
he made for India to obtain a footing in these countries, but the position 
is not likely to be as favourable as dimng the last war for severe compe¬ 
tition may be expected from East Africa, not to mention the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Prm$ Publicity.whittle Press publicity was undertaken during the 
quarter^ isolated half-pages being inserted in The Cdberer & Hotel 
Keeper and The Hotel Review. As a result of these advertisements eon tact 
5 
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was made with the Works* canteen of an Aero factory in the Midlands. 
Articles dealing with a description of the work of the Board at National 
canteens appeared in trade papers. 

The Royal Society of Arts. —On the 3rd of May, the D.I.C.P. read 
a paper on The Coffee Industry in India before The Royal Society of Arts. 
The paper was re-printed in book form and copies have ’been circulated 
to interested parties in the trade, and by request to educational bodies. 

Display Material and Distribution, —One hundred new permanent 
display units which were produced during the last quarter are now go¬ 
ing into circulation. This brings the Board’s total number of window 
display sets up to three hundred. The first unit produced by the Board, 
consisting of a centrepiece Map of India and side panels of pictures, is 
still in circulation and as popular as ever for xise in small windows. It 
is the policy of the Board, when new contacts are made, to first of all 
offer this Map unit, to be followed later by the large Plantation Screen, 
and finally the new ‘Intemationar set, so-named on account of the Map 
of India being surrounded by cutout figures of people representing various 
coffee-drinking countries, all expressing happy appreciation of the beve¬ 
rage; the whole unit measuring 3' x 2^^—a popular size and subject. 
Meanwhile this new unit is being distributed to firms w^ho have already 
made good use of both the Map and plantation units on several occasions. 


TUNQ OIL 

The supply of tung oil has been so profoundly affected by the war in 
China that considerable interest is attached to a report by Dr. M. Ashby 
upon his tour of the area in the United States in which the tung tree is 
now being cultivated. It is estimated that some 175,000 acres in the 
States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico now carry plantations of this tree, 
but many earlier plantations were on land that has since proved unsuit¬ 
able, the great difficulty proving to be frost damage. The species culti¬ 
vated is almost exclusively Aleurites fordii Hemsl. 

Details are given of cultivation, harvesting and mill treatment of the 
crop, etc., and it is clear that a very high-grade quality of oil can thus 
be obtained, but until 1938 the yield had been uncertain owing to frost 
damage. Although three million pounds of tung oil were produced in the 
States in 1938 (against an import of 108 millions in that year), until now 
the paint and varnish industry practically bases itself upon the Chinese 
supply, though the war has made this a very uncertain source. 


— Nature, 


CARDAMOM PRICES AT BODINAYAKANUR 

The iollowing prices are quoted by the Gazdamom Planters' Co¬ 
operative Banh Ltd., as current on the 8th November 1940:—> 



per Thulam < 

of 810 tolas weight 

European Gfeen No. 1 

... Rs. 

85 

0 

0 to Es. 40 0 

0 

Do. No. 3 


30 

2 

0 , v „ 84 10 

0 

Idotta Green 

: 1 ■ 

40 

S 

0 ,, 44 lOr 

0 

i^in Quality 


47 

t) 

0 ,, 48 . 4 
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CEYLON TEA COUPONS 

On 18th November, Mr. A. E. Goonesinha put forward a motion in 
the Ceylon State Council asking the Governor to proclaim the Tea Coupon 
Control Kegulations in view of the Acting Minister’s (Mr. B. M. Aluwihare) 
‘refusal’ to introduce a draft Bill. 

The mover claimed that big businesses trafficking in coupons had re¬ 
sulted in factories having to be closed down with the result there was a 
tremendous amount of unemployment. What he desired was the fixing of 
a maximum price for tea coupons, as in Malaya and elsewhere. At 
present big businesses made capital out of these speculations, crippling 
small holders. A supporter of the motion alleged that there had been a 
leakage of news of the 5% cut which had enabled big businessmen to 
make speculative purchases. Another urged that an appeal be made to 
the International Committee for an increase in the assessment allocated 
to Ceylon as a remedial measure, as the huge excess of production in 
Ceylon could not be consumed locally. 

Mr. E. C. Villiers pointed out that there was definite shortage of 
coupons and, because of favourable (hmatic conditions this year tlirough- 
out the country, more tea had been produced than is permitted under 
the quota system. This naturally led‘ to a gamble in coupons. A 2^% 
extra release w'ould cover all the excess tea and reduce all their troubles. 

The Acting Minister said the motion was practically a vote of censure 
on himself. He showed, from graphs, that coupon prices closely followed 
those of tea, and there had been a collapse in tea prices from the second 
week in June till 9th July. That coincided with the time that Hitler 
broke through the Maginot Line and, with swoop after swoop, swallowed 
up France. The loss of the French market caused a panic with everyone, 
including the International Tea Committee. Coupons were dumped on 
the market and those with more hiith in the Empire recovering from this 
blow bought them up. The permanent Minister had cabled the Secretary 
of State asking for a /)% release, but had only got 2^%. On 8th Novem¬ 
ber he had asked the Governor to cable again for 5% release and was 
awaiting a reply. If the International Tea Committee could not give 
them more coupons, as an alternative, action under Section 34 of the 
Tea Control Ordinance could be taken, but he hoped that it might not 
be necessary. 

The Times of Ceylon in commenting on the position points out that 
at the end of October there was a balance of 90,318,931 coupon lbs. for 
the last five months of the export year. During the corresponding period 
last year the actual exports amounted to 90,876,670 lbs., and if exports 
were limited to this amount from now on, the supply of coupons avail¬ 
able would be very nearly adequate.. But the recent increase of produc¬ 
tion may continue, and there might very well prove to be an unexportable 
surplus of nearly 23 million pounds. Whether the passage of the pro¬ 
posed new Tea Coupon Bill will set the coupon market to rights cannot 
be predicted even if the reduction in price of coupons is speedily achieved, 
and it would appear that the only real' solution to their difficulties would 
be an extra 5% export release. The fault lies in the inflexibility of the 
tea control soneme. It is permitted to carry forward export licences, 
when the allowance has not been reached, but there is no provision for 
exporting in excess of the allowance when production has been unavoid¬ 
ably heavy, the surplus to be deducted from the following year’s export¬ 
able allowance. The Bubber Control Scheme has this safety valve. The 
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hope is expressed ‘that something done to enable Ceylon to export 

her excess production to the fullest extent of the shipping space available. 
The people of Britain are clamouring for tea, and there is always the 
possibility that the war will take a turn that will leave large supplies 
of tea in the producing areas unshippable and useless’. 


* BUSTER DISEASE ’ OF CARDAMOMS 

The Mysore Department of Agriculture has just issued in Bulletin 
No. 22 of the Mysore Coffee Experiment Station a preliminary accoimt 
of the ‘Blister Disease’ of Cardamoms written by Mr. V. K. Subramaniam, 
B.Sc., the Assistant Coffee Scientific Officer of the U.P.A.S.L The fol¬ 
lowing is a summary of the Bulletin w'hieli contains plates contrasting 
healthy fruit with diseased fruits, illustrations of the life-history of the 
Cardamom Thrips, the effect of the disease on sections of the stalk and 
the flowering spikes, and a photograph showing the field infection 
experiment: — 

The disease of cardamoms known as ‘Kaggi Kai’ in Mysore, is caused 
by a species of thrips. The pest is W'ide-spread and exists in almost all 
cardamom ureas. The severity of attack may vary widely in the same 
estate and normal spread does not seem to he rapid. The insects can be 
found at all times under the leaf sheaths of the cardamom plant. Almost 
all parts of the plant can suffer injury but the major damage is to the 
rtower buds and young fruit. The injury to the buds restilts in the failure 
of large numbers to set fruit. The fruit injury spoils the appearance of 
the capsule but does not appear to affect the number of seeds or their 
character. 

The injuries are caused by the feeding habits of the insect and the 
blistering noted on the fruit represents tlie attempt at repair made by 
the plant. 

The structural peculiarities of the cardamom are eminently suited to 
the habits of the insect, w'hich lives always under protection of leaf 
sheaths or other shelters. 

The life-history extends over about 30 days from egg to adult and each 
female lays 30-40 eggs. There may be, therefore, 12 generations a year. 
The insect undergoes four moults. 

There is marked seasonal fluctuation in the numbers of the insect, 
which are always more abundant in the dry season. A prolonged dry 
season would tend to increase the severity of the attack. At Balehonnur, 
the numbers of the insect appear to reach a maximum just before the 
rains. 

The trailing variety (Malabar cardamom) appears to suffer less than 
the upright (Mysore cardamom). 

Spraying seems to offer no possibiltt;^ of successful cdhtrol. Experi¬ 
ments with sulphtir dusting in the dry wehther appear to be more proimsing 
and it is possible that Nicotine dusts might be similarly used. Estate 
sanitation will pky an important jpaiNi in any control measures; carda- 
mc^ debris should be carefully defi^yed either by burning or btrrying. 

Movement ol cardammn plant he availed as &r as 
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U. P. A. S. I. TEA SCIENTIFIC SECTION 

It is considered that many of the queries received by the Tea Scientific 
Section, and the answers to such queries, would be of general interest. 
It is therefore proposed to include a selection of these enquiries in issues 
of the Planters' Chronicle. Tlie selection will usually be made from recent 
enquiries, but some enquiries dating further back will be included from 
time to time. For convenience and conciseness the exact wording in 
letters received, and replies given, will not alw'ays be adhered to, though 
the general sense and purpose will be maintained. In some cases extracts 
only are included. The district from wdiich each enquiry was received 
will be mentioned. 

J. p. MANNING, 

Tea Scientific Officer. 

ENQUIRIES AND REPUES OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Question 1. MITE DAMAGE TO TEA. J am sending yoti for cira~ 
minaium and report some tea leaves which have a bronze appearance 
round the edgcH. Bushes all over the estate have this appearance. 

Answer .—The leaves show evidence of attack by mites. No mites 
were found on the specimens sent, but the large number of cast skins 
present are suggestive of Purple mite (Eriophyes carinatus). Mite injury 
usually occurs during dry weather when w^eathcr conditions adversely affect 
the bushes. Badly infested leaves assume a bronze colour, and in times 
of drought this rnite often causes defoliation. The attack should dis¬ 
appear during the N.E. monsoon. If rains are insufficient and the attack 
persists, sulphur dusting is the recommended treatment. Two applications 
of dust with an interval of one w’eek. If no dusting machine is available 
a simple method of dusting is to use small bags made out of any coarse 
cloth. No leaf should be plucked from dusted bushes for two weeks after 
application. (Nilgiris. No S.W. monsoon area.) 

Question 2. BORERS IN GREVILLEA. A number of silver oahs 
are dying out, and most of them have a borer in the stems. Other silver 
oahs that arc dying have rotted roots. Specimens are sent. 

Answer .—The borers found in the specimens are identified as Xyleborus 
semigranosus and X. perforuns. These insects generally bore in moist w’ood, 
and are most unlikely to attack healthy trees growling under normal con¬ 
ditions. Infestation is very probably due to prediseased condition of the 
trees as a result of other causes. The root rotting mentioned (no speci¬ 
mens of this received) is, presumably, the main cause, rontrol measures 
against the borers is not considered necessary, (trevilleas with root dis¬ 
ease should be taken out. (Anamallais.) 

Question 3. TEA SEEDLINGS ATTACKED BY CUT WORMS. 
We have experienced considerable damage to young bashet plants (tea) 
by caterpillar and arc now sending you samples for identification. It 
appears that plants protected by shade baskets suffer the most. The 
caterpillar botes out the earth round the roots, causing at times complete 
exposure and consequent death of the plant. 

Answer .—The caterpillars received are commonly knowm as Cut worms. 
The damage to plants protected by shade baskets is probably due to the 
shelter which these baskets give to the insect during the day. The soil 
round the plants should be scraped to a few inches to find the pupae which 
should be ooUected and destroyed. Poison baits may be used to attract 
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and destroy the insects in the caterpillar stage. A note on this method is 
enclosed. (Nilgiris.) 

Question 4, CAUSTIC WASHES FOR TEA, Please let me hnow 
what you consider the most suitable caustic soda wash for the frames of 
tea hushes at time of pruning, I find a 3% solution is far too weak on 
very hide-hound frames and a 5% solution has much more effect without 
doing any damage to the wood. 

Answer ,—Our experience is that caustic soda washes stronger than 
2% are very liable to be harmful; and on tender wood 2% can be harm¬ 
ful—a recent case of this being seen. 2% should be strong enough to 
kill any moss or lichen. Your experience of a 5% solution being more 
effective than a 3% solution, and not causing any damage is interesting, 
and your experience here should be your guide. As cases of damage by 
strong solutions are known, we cannot recommend as a general prescrip¬ 
tion any strength above 2%. (Central Travancore.) 


Question 5. pH VATAJE OF NURSERY SOILS, I am sending you 
six soil samples taken from different areas. It is proposed to use the 
soils for nurseries. I shall he glad if you will let me know if the samples 
are sufficiently arid. 

values of the six samples are as follows: — 

7.15 
8.07 


Answer. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Nos. 1, 


-The pH 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
G 

2, 4 and 


6.39 
7.12 
7.43 
6.55 

are definitely alkaline soils, and as such we cannot 
recommend that they be used for nurseries. Nos. 3 and 6 are sufficienfly 
acid and from this point of view should be quite suitable. (Nilgiri-Wynaad.) 


U. P. A. S. I. LABOUR DEPARTMENT LABOUR 

BYE-LAWS 

NOTICES 

Recently the proposed and amended Labour Department Labour Bye- 
Laws were circulated to all Subscribers for their information. These 
Bye-Laws will duly be discussed at the Labour Department General Meet¬ 
ing probably in March 1941. Meanwhile the Control ('Ommittee would 
welcome comments from Subscribers on these Bye-Laws in order that due 
consideration may be given to them before they are discussed at the General 
Meeting. 

By order of the Control Committee, 

A. H. MACKIE, 

Director, Labour Department, U.P.A,8,L 


SiVAKAsi Agent, Mn. B. Gopalakrxshnan 

' The services of Mr. B. GopalakrishnaA have been dispensed with from 
80th November 1940, and the Sivakasi Agency will be in charge of Mr. 
K. S. Venkatarama Iyer. . ' 

Tlie Headquarters of the Alangulam Agent Mr, V. ThirumalaiftVYami 
Iyengar has been transferred to Ambashmudram. The Agency will ifa 
futui^ be known as Ambasamudrani Agency* 

A, a MAGKIB, 

t . Director, habout 
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MARKETING OF COFFEE IN INDIA 

The Report of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the Government 
of India on the marketing of Coffee in India and Burma has recently 
been issued. It is a comprehensive volume of 355 pages, and can be 
procured from the Government of India Press, New Delhi, for Re. 1-4 in¬ 
cluding postage. When ordering the symbol number should be quoted, 
namely, AMA. 18. 

We have not yet had time to digest this publication. It is divided 
into ten main chapters, each of which is summed up in ‘Inter-chapters’. 
The 80 pages of Appendices are mostly statistics. The following are items 
from a summary of the Report issued by the Government of India Prin¬ 
cipal Information Officer: — 

It is acknowledged that India produces some of the best coffees in 
the world, yet whih^ coffee valued at about Rs. 100,00,00,000 eTiters the 
wwld market every year, India’s share is only about Rs. 1,00,00,000, 
states the Agricultural Marketing Adviser’s report on the Marketing of 
Coffee in India and Burma. 

The report urges the need for the irnproverneni and systematization 
of existing methods of classification and grading of coffee, and .says that 
a uniform system of standards prescribed under the Agricultural Produce 
(Grading and Marking) Act of 1937 and strict supervision and control of 
the operation of the. rules enforcing tlie grade standards w'ould stimulate 
the deujand both at liomc and abroad. Steps have been taken to encour¬ 
age the sale of Indian coffee in the United Kingdom, but a more active 
policy to promote sales in other countries is required. 

Imports .—Under the provisions of the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Act, the Government of India prohibited the import of coffee plants, seeds 
and beans into India and Burma in 1931, and this order still stands. Ex¬ 
cluding shipments of raw beaus from Burma, imports since 1931 have 
been confined to ground coffee and coffee extracts, of which 75 per cent 
come from the United States of ArniTica. Imports of tinned coffee have 
doubled in the course of the last three years owing to the drop in prices 
in the United IS tales of America. About 10,000 cwt. of chicory valued 
at about Rs. 1,30,000 are imported into India every year. Before the war 
the bulk of this import came from Holland and Belgium. 

India exports every year about 32 per cent of her coffee, valued at 
about Rs. 1,00,00,OCX). Exports declined by about 30 per cent after 1805-06 
and touched bottom in the five-year period ending 1934-35. They im¬ 
proved how^ever, in 1935-36 and 1936-37, but again dropped and reached 
the lowest level in 1937-38. 

^ Experts ,—The United Kingdom and—before the war—^France have 
been India’s best customers, absorbing more tlian 50 per cent of Indian 
shipments between them. India’s leading position as an exporter of quality 
coffees, was almost unchallenged before the w^ar* of 1914-18, but since then 
there has been keen competition from Costa Rica, British East Africa and 
Colombia. 

Exports to Empire countries declined by about 58 per cent within 
the last 80 years, while during the same period exports to foreign coun¬ 
tries rose by about 5 per cent. From about 56 per cent of the total 
exports, the Commonwealth’s sh.are fell to about 34 per cent in the quin- 
quennitim ending 1984-85, and in 1986-87 it reached the lowest figure of 
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23 per cent. The share of exports to foreign countries increased from 
44 per cent to about 66 per cent in the five-year period ending 1934-36. 

The United States of America is the foremost importer of coffee, taking 
nearly 50 per cent of world imports, and during the last 25 years this 
country’s imports of coffee have nearly doubled. Indian exports to the 
United States of America are negligible. 

One of the biggest consumers of Indian coffee is Prance, but Indian 
shipments form only 1.4 per cent of the total. 

Comumytion in India .—The pet capita consumption in India (exclud¬ 
ing Burma) for 1936-37 is estimated at 0.136 lb. 

It is a point of considerable significance to the industry, says the 
report, that in spite of the fact that she produces some of the best quality 
coffees in the world, India’s consumption ranks so low as compared with 
other countries. The Indian Coffee Cess Committee constituted in 1935, 
has, however, made a beginning with market propaganda to tap the poten¬ 
tial internal demand. 

About 96 per cent of the coffee available for (jonsurnption in India 
is consumed within Madras, Coorg, Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, the 
rest of the country consuming only 4 per cent. The internal demand 
has risen*from five cups per head per annum in 1932-33 to seven cups in 
1936-37. If the rate of consumption could be incj'eased by even 0.15 lb. 
per head, all the coffee produced in India would easily be absorbed in this 
country. 


INTERNATIONAL TEA COMMITTEE 

The following are extracts from the Beport of the International Tea 
Committee for the seventh year of regulation, being the second year of the 
second period, namely Ist April, 1939 to 31st March, 1940: — 

It was stated in the last Beport that the British East African Depen¬ 
dencies of Nyasaland, Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda had agreed to 
participate in the Begulation Scheme for the second period of regulation, 
1938-43, and had undertaken, not only the limitation of extensions of 
their planted area, but also the regulation of exports in accordance with 
the percentages fixed annually by the Committee. The legislation neces¬ 
sary to implement these undertakings has now been passed by the 
Nyasaland Protectorate and the Tanganyika Territory. The Colony and 
Protectorate of Kenya and the Uganda Protectorate passed legislation pro¬ 
viding for the limitation of their planted areas, but omitted to provide 
therein for the regulation of exports; this omission has been brought to 
the notice of the Colonial Ofl&ce so that the necessary representations may 
be made. 

At their meeting at the beginning of March 1939, the Committee 
decided that the quota for the ensuing year, 1st April, 1939 to Slst March, 
1940, should be 90 per cent of the standard exports, being a reduction 
of 2i per cent on the figure for the preceding year. On the outbreak of 
war, the tea trade in the United Kingdom was taken over by the Govern¬ 
ment, which made arrangements to purehase substantial quantities from 
the producers in India, Ceylon and British East Africa to provide for 
civilian consumption in the United Kii^dom and the requirements of the 
To allow fpr this and for possibility of quantities pf teA haing 
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lost at sea as the result of enemy action, the Committee decided, on 
5th October, 1939, to raise the quota for the year to 95 per cent. Owing, 
however, to sliipping difficulties, the carry-over of unused export rights at 
the end of the year was substantially greater than at the end of the 
previous year, so that the increase in export was actually only about B mil¬ 
lion lb. The balance, of course, remained exportable up to Slst May, 
1940, in addition to the following ycMir’s quota. 

As will be readily understood, tlie determination of the quota for 
1940-41 presented more than ordinary difficulty, but in view of the con¬ 
tracts made by the Minisliy of hood for the purchase of tea from Empire 
producers, the Committee decided to maintain the quota for this year at 
95 per cent of the standard exports. 

Towards the end of the year under review, representations were made 
to the Committee on behalf of tea producers in Southern India and in 
llu^ Netherlands East Indies to the effect that, owing to a possible shortage 
of shipping aggravated by oilier difficulties, it might prove impossible to 
export the halaiico of tlu' 1939-49 quota remaining at 31st March, 1940, 
before 31st May, 1940, v\ben tlie (export licences would cease to bo valid, 
thus causing serious hardship to tin* producers involved. To overcome 
this diffuMilty, the (’ornmittee d(‘cided to recommend the respective (lovern- 
lueuts to a(l()f)t the proc-edure that teas licensed for export under the 
1939-40 quota which had be(*n placed under Customs control up to mid¬ 
night on 31st May, 1940, slioiihl be allowed to go forward after that date 
as part of the quota for 1939-40. This recommendation, wbicli applied 
only to the year in question, was duly accepted by the (lovernrnents of 
India, (Uiylon and the Netherlands East Indies, and the British East 
African Governments were officually asked to take similar action. 

The question of the smuggling of unlicensed tea out of India through 
the state ,of (hitch was referred to in the last Annual Keq^ort. To check 
tliis smuggling, the Government of India issued a notification daterl 
11th dune, 1939, restricting tlie exports of lea, from British India to 
(hitch, to consignments covered by a permit granted by the Indian Tea 
Licensing ('’ommittee, these permits being, restricted to. a total quantity 
of 300,000 lb. per annum, allocated m monthly amounts of 25,OCX) lb* 
As, however, more than this amount had been exported in 1938-89 before 
the date of the notification, further exports to (hitch during that year 
were prohibited; the quota system therefore became operative as from 
Ist April, 1939. Tin* Committee have had no information of any subse¬ 
quent smuggling through tliis channel. A similar restriction on the tea 
exported from British India to the Eronch Settlements of Pondicherry and 
Karifcal was imposed as from 1st February, 1939, the monilily quantity 
permitted to be exported to each of the two Settlements being 1,600 lb* 
The latest reports indicate that the action taken by the Customs Author¬ 
ities has put a stop to all illicit trading. 

The publication of the Committee's Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
has been continued during the year under review, but the enforced omis¬ 
sion of figures relating to the TTnited Kingdom and a number of other 
countries, consequent upon the suppression of these statistics as a result 
of the war, has iinfortunately seriously affected its completeness. A 
Second edition of the Annual Supplement to the Bulletin, giving impor¬ 
tant figures not included in the Monthly Bulletin was issued in May, 1939. 
(^6 third edition has also been issued, after the end of the year under 
review.) The booklet ‘Import Duties and Other Taxes on Tea' has been 
kept up to date so far as available information permitted. 



SOUTHERN INDIA PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 

Income and Expenditure Statement for the period let April to SOth September 1 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 


CalcutUi (laiued by the Calcutta Tea Brokers* Association), 

Sales Nos. 19 and 20 were held on 4th, 6th, 11th and 12th November, 1940. 


DESCRIPTION 

Season 1940-41 

Average on same 
date 

Sale 
No. 19 

Sale 
No. 20 

Average 

1 to date 

In 

1939 

In 

1938 

With Export Bights 

As. p. 1 
13 S 

As. p. 1 
13 3 

As. p. 
12 S 

mma 

As. p. 

9 2 

For Internal Gonsamption: — 

Leaf Teas 

4 1 

3 9 

3 11 


4 1 

Dusts 

4 11 

4 8 

4 10 

KKl 

4 3 

Green Teas 

6 5 

6 2 

6 6 

1 6 7 

6 2 


RUBBER —^London Rubber on November 18, 11 Jd. 


Colombo {Issued by the Colombo Brokers* Association). 

Average prices obtained (m cents.) 

South Indian Tea Sales Rubber Sales 

Nov. 6 & 12,1940 Nov. 7, 1040 

Singara ... ... ... 94 Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 67J 

Contract Crepe ... ... 57 to 57i 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 63 to 65 
Brown Scrap Crepe ... 50| 

Madras (Js on 2\st Novemher 1940. Issued by Messrs. Paterson k Co,), 

Tn spite of the prospect of unsettled |)olitical conditions in this market and an 
increase in taxes on income by 26%, market conditions throughout tlie fortnight have 
ruled very firm. This is particularly the case in Government securities/in which both 
tayable and tax free loans record further gains. The undertone in this section is 
very strong and business is difficult to negotiate in the absence of available scrip. In 
the* share market proper, renewed activity has been seen in intennarket leaders parti¬ 
cularly Indian Irons which have risen at the close to Rs. 31 and Bengal Steels to 
Rs. 19. The local market has also experienced greater activity particularly in the 
textile group. 


RUBBER 


The price of Spot Rubber in London continues to fluctuate a little under 1«. per 
lb. In India the feature of interest has been a further decline in the price of export 
quotas and a corresponding rise in the price of rubber without quotas. Our last advices 
report approximate prices for rubber at 49 cents per lb. with 4} cents for the quota. 
A good enquiry was in evidence for Cochin Malabars at Rs. 6-2 and a considerable 
turnover was possible in this scrip. Thirunffiadis also attracted greater attention busi¬ 
ness going through at Re. 1-10. Tropical Plantations were highel at Rs. 17-4 while 
Malankaras had buyers at the close at Rs. 31. Kalpettas were unchanged at Rs. 17 
but CoorgB were again marked up to Rs. 28-4. Greater activity has been re<:*orded in 
the cheaper priced shares particularly those standing at a considerable discount, while 
the anaouncement that Midlands and Rajagiris are to pay maiden dividends was very 
w'ell receivqfiv Bajagiris are now' up to Rs. 4-12 and Midlands at Rs. 4-15. Speculative 
business was reported in Nellithanams at Rs. 6-2, Be Be at Rs. 4-4, Manalurs at 
Rs. 4-4. 


TEAS 


The market for tea shares was fully steady but price movements were narrow. 
Peei'inades have risen to Rs. 27 and at this price a fair business was possible. There 
were, however, still sellers over at the close. On the other hand Periakaramalais con¬ 
tinue to meet with g<md support at Rs. 17-4 but at the close sellers have withdrawn 
to Be. 17-12. United Nilgiris were in demand at Rs. 116 and Chembra Peaks at Rs. 8-2. 
After changing ^nds at Rs. 7-12 Devasholas were slightly low'er at Rs. 7-10. Ouchter- 
lonty debentures were taken ofi the market at Rs. 104 and Bs. 104-8 while 

a few isolated deals were r^rted in Ouchterloney Valley ordinaries at Re. 1-9. 
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RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approxiiiuite current prices in Kottayain on 9th November were: — 
Rubber, including export licenses ... 56,50 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota ... ... 4.00 cents a lb. 

1st quality rubber alone ... 52.00 cents a lb, 

TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 19th November were: — 
Tea Export Rights ... ... 9 annas per lb. 

rroduction Rights ... ... 1 anna 3 pies per lb. 


H. B. PATC’H 

Horace Dudley Patch died at Baiigaloie on 2nd November 1940. 

Tlie late Mr. IT. D. Patch was ior a number of years with the 
Madura Co., litd., at Calicut and Cochin, and since 1931 had been 
with Aspinwall & Co., Ltd., at Cochin in their Estates Agency 
Department. He was' a Director of The Peemiade Tea Co., Ltd. 
(Travancorc) and The Motor Tran 82 :)ort Co., Lid., of Kottayain. 

R. b. ELERS 

Reginald Cliarles Elers died at Pambanar Estate, Peermade, on 
5th November 1940. 

The late Mr. R. C. Elers was the Manager of Pambanar Estate, 
Peermade (Travancore), for several years.. 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

October 26, 1940 to November 9, 1940— {Inclusive) 


{Stations are arranged in order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown in small capitals,) 


Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from 1-4-*40 

Total 

Stations 

First 

week 

Second 

week 

Prev. 

from l-4-’40 

Total 

2. Kallhiiritty ... 


2-78 

106-28 

111*31 

25. Kotagiri 

4*59 

4*80 

42*00 

51*39 

3. Kallar B'dge 

Ira 

5*34 

129-61 

tEaE 

iO. Ootacamund... 

2*07 

1*94 

39*09 

43*10 

4. Kouey 

R. Tvvyford 

9. Pettimudi 

1*50 

3-18 

113-39 

118*07 

27. Yercaud 

1-.S7 

... 

48*82 

50*39 

1-60 

2*27 

4'49 

J'29 

228-76 

298-69 

mm 

30. Devarshola 
T.B.8. ... 

1*98 

0-74 

66*90 

69*62 

JO. Kalaar 

P93, 

205 

239*83 

243*81 

31. Caucut 

2*17 

2*25 

108*20 

112-62 

11. Chittavurrai... 

2'85 

3'84 

46*52 

53*21 

32. Kuttiyadi ... 

4*20 

4*07 

126-23 

134*50 

12. Bodi'kanub...! 

... 

9*70 

' 15*61 

25*31 

38. Vayitri 

2*27 

2*25 

160-69 

165*21 

13. Cochin 

1*41 

l*t)S 

117*69 

120-15 

84. Manantoddi... 

... 

0^88 

106*33 

107*21 

14. Mooply 


0*97 

122*92 

124*91 

35. Bilgiris «•. 

1*98 

2*56 

64*20 

68*74 

15. Pachaimallai 

2*19 



129*78 

38. PoUibetta 

3*92 

0*05 

66*54 

70*51 

16. Madia 

2-17 

... 

191-Sl 

193^66 

39. Coovercolly ... 

1*18 

0*19 

78*5/ 

7994 

17, POLLAOHI ... 

2-22 

3*S4 

31*77 

37*33 

ll. Eadamane ... 

1*31 

... 

248-48 

249*79 

18. Ropeway 
Waterfall 

264 

11*47 

71*97 

H 

i|. Jderthisub’gey 
t|. Balehonmir... 

1*87 

1*91 

1*01 

0*64 

125-49 

116-68 

128*37 

118*63 

21. Kerala Bstate 

1*61 

0:25 

1S2-61 

154*47 

16. Mangalobb ... 

3*89 

0*12 

138‘ffl 

142*53 

22. Nadovattam 

3*15 

0*90 

101*83 


47. Madbas 

5 97 

5 06 

19*68 

30*71 

24. CooQoor 

6*26 

5*60 


44*78 






N.B. » Received. 
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EDITORIAL 

Owing to the luclic8 of the (^'digress I'^arty i!i attending the decent 
session of the Central Assembly for the sole purpose of throwing oUt the 
Finance Bill so as to compel its certification, many days have passed in 
vicious attacks against the Government in the same old hacknied (’ongress 
strain, dealing with anything and everything except the Finance Bill 
itself, and deliberately wasting time which could have been far more 
profitably spent in getting on with legislative work for the benefit of 
India and her industries. We learn that the proposed Coffee. Market 
Control Bill has, in consequence been crowded out. We hope that the 
Government will realise that this failure to get the Bill, laid before the 
legisUiture last month may well luive a very unsettling effect.-on the 
local coffee inarkel, unless an ordinance is pronnilgated at onc,e .to give 
effect to the proposed Coffee Control Schenie, (jven if only as a tempora^ry 
measure until the next meeting of the legislative. It is most vinfortu- 
nate for the coffee industry that tlie expectations that the control schemq 
would be launched during the month of November have not been fulfilled# 
but it is quite on the cards that, by the time this issue , reaches our 
readers, the hoped-for ordinance will have been notified. 

* * * * * » 

the moment of writing, there is such a short distance to go . that 
we ari confident that in a. few days’ time the amount asked for in th^| 
President's Appeal for the Benevolent Fund will be reached^ Uefpfe 

theBe words are in print. In our issue of 26th October we saidwould 
like ip see the Bs. 15,000 mark reached before Christmas. This is 
certain, with three weeks to sjiare, and we take this opportunity i 
expressing., our thanks to all, those who have so geiierously responded to 
appeal.. • . 

been, pointed out, in tlie Sewetety’s notes acoptnp«tQ^ing .;&e 
r’i which has been appearing' on the pages so 
3 
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to the Fund by our Advertisers, tije Fund is losing a large amount of 
income owing to so many of its regular subscribers having left their 
billets for military service. OenerocSi as the response to the appeal has 
been, and still more generous the 4;ttidertaking of the anonymous bene¬ 
factor who is giving a further Rs. 15,000 as soon as the other donations 
and promises have been collected, the matter of special donations cannot 
be allowed to stop at the amount asked for in the special appeal from 
the President as the minimum required to earn the ‘bonus' promised 
by the anonymous donor. Much as we all hope that it may not, w'e 
must face the fact that this war may continue for some years, during 
the whole of which time the Fund has in pro8])ect not only a drop in 
annual subscriptions of Rs. 1,500, or even more, a year, but also the 
probability of still greater calls on it as a result of the war. Hence this 
drive for special donations must be continued until the end of MarcR next. 

This being so, we do hope that C’ompanies, Estates, Associations 
and all Planters still working in South India, whether they have ever 
been members of the Fund or not, will make this one supreme effort to 
build up the Fund as generously as possible until the end of March next, 
so that, whatever calls may be made on the Fund during the next few 
years, they may be met without having to break heavily into its com¬ 
paratively slender reserves which have taken 31 years to build up. 

Finally, w'e note that on page ii of our last issue, the Secretary 
asked if any other generous volunteer would come forward and offer to 
double any amount that may be collected over and above this first 
Rs. 15,000. We would suggest as an alternative, will several volunteers 
do BO, either as a syndicate, or individually for each successive further 
Rs 1,000 collected? We know that with many planters times are ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult, but W’e do feel that there must be more than one of 
our community who is in a position to be generous in such a good cause 
apd, at the same time, willing to be so, either anonymously or otherwise. 

♦ # # * if * 

Last month the Legislative Assembly passed a Bill to enable 
companies in British India to make donations to public funds and to make 
investments in Government Loans floated for the purpose of assisting 
the prosecution of the present war. Certain Indian Companies and Clubs 
registered under the Indian Companies Act, 1913, have felt themselves 
legally barred from making such donations because their Memoranda of 
Association do not authorise such donations, and the Memoranda cannot be 
altered under the Act so as to make such contributions permissible. 
The provisions of this Bill enable any Company registered under the Act 
to make any contributions to war ftmds it wishes, notwithstanding any 
legal impediments. 

We learn from the Publicity Officer to the Government of Mysore 
that the well known old Mysore planter, Col. W. L, Crawford, has offered 
a donation of Rs. 5,000, in addition to the original donation of Rs. 10,000, 
towards a modern type hospital in fiaklaspur. In offering this, he ex¬ 
pressed his pleasure in being permitted to associate himself with this gdofl 
work, and in some small way to express his gratitude for the many 
happy years he had spent in the Malnaad of the beautiful and progressive 
State ol Mysore. 

We also leara from the same Somce that, in view of the present 
financial position of the Indian Inafttute of Science at BangidcKm^ the 
(ibveimment of Mysore have been i^jeased to enhance their annual 
id the Imititute from Bs. 30,000 to l&l* 50,000 from 1940-41 ninwatw:' 
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U. P. A. S. L QRCULARS 

PAYMENT UNDER LONG TERM CONTRACT 

In Clause 1 (i) (b) of the General Conditions of Sale under the 
Long Term Contract, it is specifically stated that ‘the sum of Id. per lb. 
ehall be added to and form part of the contract price payable by the 
Minister of Pood*. The same clause provides that interest at the rate 
of 4% per annum from the date of shipment to tlie date of the payment 
authorisation will be paid on any balance due to the prcxiucer. 

In eluly last it was pointed out to the Tea Controller for India that, 
in the authorisation of final payment to Sterling Companies (Form B), 
the extra penny, granted to estates in South India to cover increased 
costs of production, was excluded from the amount on which interest 
was to be paid, and this Association maintained that this constituted a 
departure from the terms of the contract without the prior approval of 
producers having been obtained. 

The Association has now heaixl from the Tea Controller that the 
Ministry of Food states, when the terms were being discussed with the 
Tea Associations in London, it was agreed that no interest on the Id. 
a lb. should be claimed on shipments made prior to the full terms of 
the agreement being implemented. 

The contract was deemed to be fully implemented from the date 
when the Assistant Controller started to pay the 70% interim payments 
on the contract price, and from that date the Id. per lb. has been 
included for all purposes as part of the contract price. 

The Ministry considers the arrangements thus entered into to be fair 
and reasonable, and is not prepared to re-open the matter. 

CooNooR, 0. H. BROCK, 

27f/i November 1940. Secfetary. 

LONG TERM CONTRACT—WAR RISK INSURANCE 

The following is an extract from a circular issued by the Tea Con¬ 
troller for India under date the 15th November 1940: — 

Although the conditions of sale of tea under the long term contracts 
stipulate that in the circumstances therein described the risk would pass 
to the Ministry, the property in the tea continues to remain in the seller 
until the tea is actually shipped. That being so, the seller continues to 
be the ‘owner’ of the tea within the meaning of sub-clause 1 of 
clause (a) of Section 4 of the War Risks Goods Insurance Ordinance (1940) 
until it is shipped. The seller miist consequently insure it under tlie 
Ordinance and keep it so insured until it is shipped. 

While the tea remains the property of the seller it must be insured 
by the seller against war risk for full internal market value only; that 
is to say the value which the tea is worth at the time it is insured 
without taking into account the value to be attached to the export' rights. 
Should payment have been made to the contracting estates un^r con¬ 
dition 8 of the General Conditions of Sale, the Ministry in such an event 
win be entitled to receive, unless the destroyed tea can be replaced by 
tea of identical quality, the value for which it was insured and the value 
of the export rights Which have remained intact. 

Should for any reason the amount received by the MJinistry of Food 
on account of insurance of the destroyed tea and the value of tho export 
rights be less than the amount paid by it to the contracting estate under 
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condition 3 of the Genet*®-! Conditidils ,of Sale then the difference will of 
course have to be ttiade good to the Ministry by the contracting estate, 
subject to such adjustment as may be necessary. 

The Ministry of Food will continue, however, to be responsible for 
the costs of insurance and godown rent in the circumstances set out in 
condition 4 of the General Conditions of Sale. 

CooNOOR, C: H. BROCK, 

28/^ November 1940. Secretary, 

RUBBER CHEST MARKINGS 

Intimation has been received frpm the South Indian Association in 
London that all shipments of Rubber to the Ministry of Supply must be 
marked with the letters MS, six inches high, over the number indicating 
the grade, as follows: — 


Present Grades 

To be marked 

Estate Sheet 

MS 


IXNY 

Grade No. 1 

MS 


INY 

Grade No. 2 

MS 


2 NY 

Grade No. 3 

MS 


3 

Thin C’repe 

MS 


9 

Clean Brown (’repe— 

) MS 

European Estates 

t 15 


Further, all Bills of landing are to be made out to the order of the 
Ministry of Supply. 

CooNooR, C, H. BROCK, 

28/// November 1940. Secretary. 

FACTORY ACT—MADRAS RULES 

The Madras Rules under Section 43 of the Factory Act were amended 
in August 1940, The following items are taken from notes which have 
been prepared by the Employers’ Federation of Southern India to assist 
Members in understanding the changes which have been made in the 
Madras Rules: — 

Supervision .—This is dealt with by Rule 113 and the amendments 
have extended the categories now considered as being in a position of 
supervision or management to whom the provisions of Chapter IV of 
the Act (restrictions on working hours) do not apply. 

In cotton mills all jobbers are now supervisory staff, in place of head 
jobbers only. 

i In tea factories, assistant tea makers have been added. 

The panmen in sugar factories have been included. 

Urgent Repairs .—Rule 114 has been amended as follows: — 

New Rule Old Rij^e 

Period during which a W’orker may be employed 
on urgent repair® on arty one day . . . . 15 bouts 18 hdrtts 

Ditto during any three con^uBve days 89 ,, 60 ,, 

' Ditto duHn^ eaich period of consecu^ , 

. ^ ; days {ron< ^ ..m ^ 

inent oii;:.sueb, ref>airS :* 
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Exemption from Section. 36 (daily hourfii) now applies only to adult 
male worker®, i.e., no male below 17 years of age and no female of any 
age may work more than 10 hours per day on urgent repairs. 

Definition (a), of urgent repairs, now reads as follows: — 

(a) Repairs to any part of the machinery, plant or structure of a 

factory which are of such a nature that delay in their execution would 

involve danger to human life or safety or the stoppage of manufacturing 

process. 

An additional definition is included: — 

(d) Repairs in connection with a change of motive power, for example 
from steam to electricity or vice versa, when such work cannot possibly 
be done without stoppage of the normal manufacturing process. 

Preparatory or cowplementanj work—Rule 115.—Exemption regard¬ 
ing spreadover under Section 38 previously granted is now withdrawn. 

The provisions regarding notices of periods of work under Sections 89 
and 40 do not nOw apply to persons exempted under Rule 115, Sub Rule 1. 

Exemption 11*0111 Section 36 (daily hours) now applies only to adult 
male workers. 

Iniennittent work—Rule 116.—Exemption from Section 38 (spread- 
over) is now withdrawn in all cases. 

The provisions regarding notices of periods of work under Sections 39 
and 40 do not now apply to persons exempted under Rule 116, Sub Rule 1. 

Exemption from Section 36 (daily hours) now applies only to adult 
male workers. 

Certain workers efigaged in handling raw waieriah or finished articles 
mainly outside the factory premises—Rule 116.—Exemption from the 
provisions regarding spreadover under Section 38 is now withdrawn. A 
new condition of exemption from the in*ovisions of Section 36 (daily hours) 
is added, restricting it to adult male workers. 

Watchmeiu and workers engaged in fire-protection duties—New 
Rule. —^A\^atchmen and persons engaged in fire-protection duties not 
engaged on three 8-hour shifts are exempt from Section 34 (weekly hours), 
but may not work more than 60 hours per week. 

Those engaged on three 8-hour shifts are exempt from Section 35 
(weekly holiday) and Section 87 (intervals of rest) subject respectively 
to the grant of a holiday within every 13 days and sufficient time being 
allowed for meals» 

Provisions regarding the notice of periods for work under Section 39 
shall not apply to the specification of the period of rest. 

A shift worker who is required to work in a relay as a substitute 
shall be exempt from Sections 34 (weekly hours), 36 (daily hours), 37 
(intervals for rest) and 38 (spreadover) subject to the following con¬ 
ditions:— 

(i) in the case of exemption from Section 36 (daily hours) and 
Section 38 (spreadover), the same worker may be employed on two conse¬ 
cutive 8-hour shifts provided that this does not occur more than once in 
14 dajwv 

$me to the employment on such emergency the total weekly 
hours snail not exceed the ordinary weekly hours by more than 8. 

Meoirhal fenetaiing stations—Rule IIT. —For all work in this class 
pmyiBiom for exemption from Sections 35 (weekly holiday) and 
flB now withdrawn. 

ftwdw for exemption from Section 86 (daily hours) is now con- 
adult workers. 

4 
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Mmufactming process dependeni upon irreguHr naitml fttr^ce§^Eule 
120.—Under the amended Buies, an additional classification of work fe 
inserted in the schedule to Kule 120, which is as under: — 

'Work in showing refiectors, shifting furniture on the Set or a'S clap 
boys in the process of shooting films in cinema studiosr’ 

Wc^rkers engaged in this class of work are exempt from Sections 85 
(weekly holiday) and 37 (rest intervals), 

A new sub-rule 120 (3) is inserted in the amended Buies. This soh- 
rule provides for the maintenance Of a muster-roll in a presct^bed form 
correctly showing therein every day the actual periods of employbient 
of each worker. 

CooNOOR, C. H. BROCK, 

29fk November 1940. Secretary, 


COCHIN HARBOUR 

At a meeting of the C’ochin Flarbour Advisory Committee the fol¬ 
lowing subjects among others were discussed: — 

The position of the Port Authorities was that ‘Terminals’ should not 
be added where they did not exist before, that all rail and road traffic 
shmild comt* to and go from the Willingdon island except local Ernakulam 
tmfBc, that the principle of station-to-station rates should he adopted 
to apply to Willingdon island in all cases where it existed before, and 
that the ‘Terminals’ on Willingdon island should no! be reduced except 
with the ooucurreuce of the Port. 

After n prolonged discussion, it was resolved that the question be 
referred to the Uochin (jovernmertt, the Port Administration and the 
Authorities for settlement by mutual adjustment. 

As regards the use of the Willingdon rsland Wharf, it was resolved 
that the Port should have a joint discussion with the local shipping 
interests, on the questions relating to the berthing of vessels at the 
wharf and that, in the meantime, consignees should be refunded half 
the block fees paid by them under protest. 

—Southern India Commerce. 

‘RUBBER PRODUCING COMPANIES’ 

The 1940 edition of Rubber l*roiluclng VomjmiitH makes an oppor¬ 
tune appearance—at a time when the atti’aetions of rul>li>er shares are 
becoming somewhat belatedly apparent to tljo investing public. All the 
well-known features of this manual are retained with up«to-dttte inloiiM- 
tion, such as forward sales, capitalisation per planted acre, investnifSiitE^ 
and reserves. A valuable feature k the aasalyses of resiills oi the past 
few years. The w’ork ccaitains particulars of about 550 
and is carefully compiled by Mr. Gv -H. B. Whitekorn, geevetud’y 
Mincing Lane Tea and Bubber Sliare Brokers' Association, PiasKtatiM 
House, E.Ci3, by whom the inani^l, which may bd desc^bed is the 
‘Official Guide lor Investors in Bulger Shares', is igsued. 

. r Rubier • Producing is, obtainahie Ijoib .fte Ptnan^ 

fittaes, 72 /mA th© MineiM Liwse 
Rubber Share Brokers’ Association, iPlantati^is Hofipie, 
ast^. or *14*^'post 

^. '7 - 
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REVIEW 

Vegetative Proimgation of Crops 

The Imperial Bureau of Horticulture and Plantation Crops have lately 
issued Technical Communication No. 13 entitled Vegetative Propagation 
of Tropical and Sub-Tropical Plantation Crops. Tlie publication lias been 
compiled by G. St. Clau* Failden, and the drawings of propagation methods 
and accompanying descriptions' l)y R. J. Garner, both of the East Mai¬ 
ling Research Station, 

This is a publication wliich should appeal immediately to all Planters, 
and to anyone who is interested in gardening, for it gives a concise and 
clear description of all the commonly used, and not so commonly used, 
methods of vegidative propagation. The Authors have avoided as far as 
possible the use of technical terms in their descriptions of methods, and 
where tecjlmieal terms liave been used pains have been taken to show what 
is meant. 8o this is a work the lajunan can read and understand without 
difficulty; the descriptions of methods, moreover, are accompanied by ex¬ 
cellent diagrams and drawings. Here then for the first time to the writer s 
knowledge may be found in a fc?v.' pages an adequate description of propa¬ 
gation methods. 

Tlie first part of the 2 ;)ublication is devoted to an account of the 
various \vayB by which budding can be done, and includes descriptions 
of Chip budding; Flute budding; the Forkert and Modified Forkert methods; 
Patch budding; Ring budding; and Hhield budding. Then follows an 
account of the Etiolation method of propagation, which is essentially a 
form of hiyoring; the modification of this method found necessary with 
the ever-green tiees of the Tropics are included. From Fltiolation the 
publication goes on to describe the various methods of grafting:—her« 
again is a loiiig list which includes among others, Hnddle graft; Side graft; 
Slotted side graft; Strap or Bastard Wliip-and-Tongue graft. And that 
is not all. 

Other methods of vegetative propiirgation described are Inarching, 
Layering and Toiiworking. The description of all these methods is foL 
lowed by short sections which fill a useful purjxj^se by giving a recipe 
for Grafting Wax for use in the tropics; by mention of Bud dressings, 
where attention is drawn to the use of petroleum jelly; and mention of 
Grafting tape; tying material and potting baskets. It is hoped that these 
lists above mentioned will show now comprehensive is tliis side of the 
publication; yet they occupy only 22 pages of the text. 

second part of the Communication deals with Plant Varieties. A 
large mixnber of plants are dealt with one by one, and the authors have 
given an aoeount for each variety of the methods wbicii have been adopted 
and found wasteful in the vegetative propagation of these plants. There 
is, moreover, a list of references for each variety which will he useful 
for those who would like to study further tlie propagation methods of a 
particular plant or crop. All the important tropical crops are included, 
and of special interest to Planters in S. India, will be the sections dealing 
witih Tea, BubbCr, Coffee, Cineliona, Cloves. 

Tliis is a puhlicalion which will give immense pleasure and enlighten¬ 
ment to all-who have to deal with Agriculture or Garden plants, and it 
should find a place in the home of eveiy garden lover. The authors are 
to he 0oiigr«Mated on an outstanding achievement which has involved 
the collection of data from all parts of the tropics and sub-iropieg. The 
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Communication is published by the Imperial Bureau of Horticulture and 
Plantation Crops, East Mailing, Kent, England, and the price is 8/6, 

mh October 1940. J. D. MANNING, 

U,P*A.SJ, Tea Scientific Officer, 


THE EYE-FLY PEST 

The thirteenth meeting of the Ross Institute Industrial Advisory 
Committee was held in London on 6th August 1940. At this meeting, 
which was presided over by Mr. G. H. Masefield, Major C. S. P. Hamilton 
of the Juri Valley Medical Association gave an interesting account of his 
investigations into the Eye-fly pest. In the course of his remarks. Major 
Hamilton said: — 

The eye-fly is a pest which we all know in Assam. It is also pre¬ 
valent in certain other districts in India. The pest is an irritating one, 
very irritating indeed from the point of view of the worker in a laboratory, 
and very irritating from the point of view of the Europeans in their 
bungalows and especially so for their children; more important still, 
very irritating to the tea garden workers and their families. It is irritat¬ 
ing in many ways, not only because it causes actual irritation but because 
it also causes very bad inflammation of the eyes—conjunctivitis. To give 
you an idea how bad this is, in one season alone, out of 21,OCX) workers 
whom I look after, in less than nine weeks, I attended 2,500 cases of 
conjunctivitis in the Juri Valley, Sylhet. 

Now the average hospital days for treatment of these cases is 7 to 8. 
Every single case has to have someone to look after it. If it is a child 
he or she has to have the mother, if an adult the husband or tlie wife 
as the case may be. This means two people absent for 7-8 days, so you 
can realise that there is a very considerable loss of time and labour. 

In addition to that the eye affection is very, very serious and it 
gives the patient great pain. Although formerly we thought there were 
few complications, there are complications which can be very serious. 
In the Juri district alone, even after skilled treatment, our complication 
rate is nearly 2 per cent., that is 2 per (^ent. of those 2,(X)0 odd cases 
have permanent affection of the eye. 

From a humanitarian point of view the position is much worse^ 
Many neighbouring villagers are not under our medical control. Amongst 
these villagers the complication rate from this disease is very much 
higher, and the misery caused to the inhabitants is very considerable. 
I have been through many hundreds of villagers and have seen many 
blind villagers; on taking the medical history of these patients, With¬ 
out a doubt blindness in many instances was due to untreated ey^fly 
conjunctivitis. 

Investigation into the life history of the eye-fly has been carried out by 
very capable people. Some of these investigators have found in their 
districts that the eye-fly breeds in Ammoniacal soil. In one district in 
India they actually bred the fly thri>ugh all the stages from the egg to 
the adult. I am not too sure that they bred the same fly as we have th tlie 
Juri Valley. On this ^int it is Very important to make siire 
the pest known as the eye-fly peat which, in our district is 
the fly called the Siphunonlina is doe to the same fly In 

districts---^ do not know, 
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I have worked on this subject for two and a half years, with the 
help of my Indian assistants, incorrectly assuming w'e would find the fly 
breeding in the ammoniacal soil as everyone told us it probably did; but w^e 
soon found it did not breed in ammoniacal soil in our area. Then I came 
to the conclusion, as most of our buildings are thatched, that it might 
breed in the thatch of our bungalows. I was very luckily situated in 
the midst of a jungle miles from anywhere, and was able to work every 
night myself and to send out people to take fresh specimens for 
examination. 1 found the (‘gg laiva and the pupa stage of the fly in the 
thatch, and sent these home to be examined by an entomologist, because 
as a general practitioner, J had (uicroached on his work. Anyhow, quite 
rightly lie said: ‘I do not believe one can prove that these eggs, larvae 
and pupae are those of the eye-fly, SipInincuUna funicola, unless you 
breed out the adult fly ivom them/ 

Whether it W'as providence watching over us or what it was, 1 do 
not know, but the very day 1 got tliat letter from the School of Tropi(?al 
Medicine, a little laboratory boy came in great excitement to my bungalow 
and said T had to go with him at once. 1 asked him why he was so 
excited, and he replied there was a small fly laying eggs in the thatch 
of his house, and actually this little ehap had seen it himself with a torch. 
I wont there and saw it, to my utter amazement. 

We (Uit out the pi(»ce of thatch mid there was our old friend, the 
Siphnncitlina funicola, actually laying her eggs in the thatch of this boy's 
house. Having carefully cut out the thatch on which the fly w'as laying 
her eggs and preserved it intacl, we forwwded the specimen home asking 
the School of Tropical Medicine whether they would agree (1) wdiether 
it was the SiphuncuUna funicola, and (2) whether they agree it was laying 
its eggs in the thatch (the fly not having been removed or touched in 
any way, it being still on the iiiece of thatch of the bungalow). They 
then agreed with me that they tbought it was the SiphuncuUna funicola. 
However, tlie Professor of Entomology himself said he would not like to 
give a critical opinion whotlier it was the actual SiphuncuUna funicola 
fly, though without doubt it looked like it, and was laying its eggs in 
the thatch. Once again my luck was in, us 1 pulled out some more 
thatch from my own bungalow roof, and in it I found many larvae of the 
fly. 1 put this specimen of thatch and larvae in sjiecial tubes containing 
nothing but the thatch and the larvae, and it produced thirty to forty 
of those flies. I sent them to London, and this time the Professor of 
Entomology said he really thought we hud discovered the actual fly, but 
would like to send it to an expert. It was sent to America to one of 
the only experts they knew on this type of fly (the oseinid), and Professor 
Curtis Sabrosky gave his critical oj)iuion that witliout doubt it was the 
SiphuncuUna funicola. Thus we know for a fact that, in our district in 
which this eye-fly causes so much conjunctivitis, the fly breeds in thatch, 
and so far as we know it does not breed aiiyw'liere else. We are told it 
may breed in other areas in different materials, e.g., ammoniacal soil. 
In other districts the eye-fly may not he the same species as the fly 
described above. 

Just before leaving Sylhet we were working hard in order to discover 
Si solution which might be sprayed on the thatch of labourers' houses to 
prevent this eye-fly breeding; 1 had hopes of prcxlucing something which, 
st least, would alleviate this trouble. 

Gentlemen, all I ask you now' is that you will not forget the eye-fly^ 
and you will do all in your power, if I am not able after this War, to 
carry on research, to get someone else to carry it on, 

5 
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U. P. A. S. !• TEA SCIENTIFIC SECTION 

ENQUIRIES AND REPLIES OF GENERAL INTEREST 

The following represent the second of the series of enquiries and 
Implies: — 

Question 6. FERTILISERS FOR GREEN MANURE CROPS. 
Please advise me what fertiliser I can best use for improving the growth 
of green manure crops, such as Crotalarias, and with amount advisable 
per acre. The soil has been under grass for about 30 years, but was 
under coffee for 20 or 30 previous to that and originally carried a good 
stand of virgin forest thnber, (NelliarnpatJiy P.A.) 

Answer. —An application of 200 lbs. per acre of Steamed Bone Meal 
should make a great difference to tlie growth of green manure emps. Not 
only in a majority of S. Jiidian soils is the amount of available phosphate 
very limited, and particularly in soils wdiich liave been cropped for years, 
and subject to erosion, but available phosphate appears to be the impor¬ 
tant ingredient for growdh of legumes. If it is possil)l(‘ to help the green 
manures to get a start w'ith cattle manure, a small application of this is 
advised, but there is no ])oint in adding a nitrogen containing artificial 
fertiliser since the plants w'ould use that nitrogen and draw^ less from the 
atmosphere by w’ay of their symbiotic relationsliip vvitli nodule forming 
bacteria. 

Question 7. TIME OF MANURING PRUNED TEA. Please let 
me know if you consider it detrimental to manure newly pruned areas 
just prior to the monsoon. The artificial manure mixture analyses out :— 
Nitrogen ... ... ... 80 lbs. 

Phos. Acid ... ... ... 20 lbs. 

Potash ... ..., ... 10 lbs. (C.T.P.A.) 

Answer. —While it cannot be considered detrimental to follow* the 
programme you mention, there is reason to b(dieve the programme would 
not be such as to make the best use of the mixture. In the first place 
you say the areas are newdy pruned. It is now well established that 
manuring of newly pruned areas with artificials is not the most economical 
way of using the artificials since, until the bushes are. again in full foliage, 
they cannot make the best use of the plant food added and, in the 
meantime, a proportion of the applied fertilisers and notably the nitrogen 
would be lost by leaching and other means. Secondly, the particular 
climatic conditions*of a heavy S.W. monsoon might cause a good deal 
of leaching of nitrogen. It is therefore likely that a more satisfactory 
response to the fertilisers would be obtained by delaying the application 
until after the w'orst of the monsoon by w hich time the tea •would be in 
full foliage and capable of absorbing the plant food contained in the ferti¬ 
lisers. The mixture you give Jippears to be quite a useful one. 

Question 8. BORER IN TEA NURSERY. I found in my tea 
nursery plants dying out and when / examined some of these, I found 
some caterpillars inside the main stems. They bore through and go right 
up the stein, eating their way I think, and as a result the plants die off. 
I am sending some of these caterpilldts and will be glad if you will let 
vie know the life history and preventative measures to be adopted. 
(S.T.P.A.) 

Answer. — The borer is Zeuzera coffeae which is commonly known 
the $ed Borer. Rr ooews praotioaRf throughont the tea dietitote but 
it no tendency appear in birge numbm capebk 

of causing widespread damage. The^ which am oval and have W 
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opaque waxy appearance, are deposited in crevices of the stems. The 
caterpillar is red in colour with a black plate present both at front and 
hind end of its body. It bores in the stem or branches of tea and, on 
attaining maturity, constructs within its tunnel a small chamber where 
it changes into the pupal siag(}. The emerging moth has translucent 
white wings the upper pair marked with numerous steel-blue spots and 
bars. In nurseries the steins of young plants may be killed to near ground 
level, and fresh shoots may develop from below. In some cases injury 
may extend to the roots in which case nothing can he done to sav(' the 
plants. 

The infected stem or brancli should be pruned back to healthy wood, 
and the infected portion burnt to destroy the borer inside. Plants which 
have been killed sliould bo uprooted and burnt. The insect is a slow 
breeder, and its spread wull not be ra 2 )id if the infested plants are promptly 
dealt with in the above manner. 

Petrol, tar or insecticide such as carbon disulphide if put into the 
tunnels will kill the borer inside, and this is the treatment usually given 
in the case of mature tea where the injuries to the brandies have extended 
below pruning level. 

Question 9. ANALYSIS OF SOIL FOR TOP DRESSING. I am 
sending a sample of jungle soil wJtivh it is proposed to use as top dressing. 
1 should he grateful if you leill let me Imow the total nitrogen content of 
same, (K.D.P.A.) 

Answer. —The analysis of the sample is: — 

% moisture in sample as received ... ... 42.8 

% Nitrogen (on moisture free basis) ... ... 1.09 

You will notice that the Nitrogen content is unusually high, and this 
would seem to Ix'. a most suitable soil for the purpose. The soil is also 
in excellent physical condition. 

Question 10. ARTIFICIAL CRACKING OF TEA SEED. Will you 
please let me hnow whether it is advisable to crach tea seed for easy 
germination, or whether if is better to let nature tahe Us course. Is 
cracking in any way harmful? By cracking at the light place can one be 
assured of a straight root ? (A.P.A.) 

Answer. —The practice of artiiicially cracking tea seed before germi¬ 
nation is uncommon, thougli it is done occasionally. Success seems to 
depend on the care given to tlie process, as it is essential not to injure 
the cotyledons or the embryo plant within the shell. Adoption of the 
practice on a large scale is fraught with danger, since by cracking seed 
artificially there is danger of the se6d getting more than the optimum 
quantity of water and this interferes with the turgidity of the embryo 
plant, ft is therefore advisable to allow nature to work for itself in the 
matter of germination. To obtain straight roots sow the seed eye down¬ 
wards, and see that it is not disturbed from this position. 

J. D. MANNING, 

Tea Scientific Officer. 


MILD COFFEE FOR U. S. A. 

Pour^fifths of all the coffee exported from Colombia goes to the United 
StateBi The United States is a quality coffee market and the growing 
popularity of Cokunbians in that country is indicative of the high re^^rd 
in whidi mild oofeea are held by American coffee roasters. It is signi¬ 
ficant that tbe p^centage of increase in the use o( Colombians in the 
United States: has grown steadily. 
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THE COFFEE HABIT 

The Weekly Scotsman^ in pointing out that Glasgow drinks more 
coffee than any other town in the United Kingdom, professes that it 
may well take the place of tea. With apologies to ‘Katie* of the Great 
War Ditty, that paper breaks into song— 

‘C-C-O-Coffee, Beautiful Coffee! 

You're the Only D-1)-D-Drink that 1. Adore!' 

When coffee was first introduced into Britain, during the seventeenth 
century, a petition was presented to Parliament asking the Commons to 
prohibit coffee on the ground that it was economically Masteful and in¬ 
jurious to health. The argument went:^—r 
More coffee—less beer, 

Less beer—less malt. 

Consequently ruin for the farmers and the brewers. 

The petition was successful and it is because of that seventeenth- 
century limitation that the people of Britfiin drink less coffee than people 
on the Continent. It is all a matter of habit. 

In Sweden, King Gustav HI, becoming tired of the controversy waged 
between the tea interests and the coffee dealers, commuted the sentences 
of two identical twin brothers who had been senteiu^ed to death on con¬ 
viction for murder. The King ordered that one twin should be given a 
large daily dose of tea and the other a similar amount of coffee. It w'as 
thought that in this way the public might have a demonstration as to 
which beverage was more harmful to health. 

Public interest, however, died down before the brothers did. At last 
one died at the age of 83. It was the tea drinkei\ This burning question 
was thus settled and the Swedish people now drink more coffee per head 
of the population than any other people in the world. 

It is likely that, with coffee plentiful and tea rationed, a domestic 
revolution will take place in Britain and that before the war is over 
everyone will be as keen about coffee as the majority of people are now 
about tea. It is now a patriotic duty—and may become a pleasure—to 
drink coffee. 

There is enough coffee in the United Kingdom at present to keep 
us going for almost three years. About four-fifths of this is Continental 
coffee which means that it will be available at prices enabling hundreds 
of thousands to afford coffee who hitherto found it beyond their means. 
Special processes for roasting and blending have been adopted in order to 
prepare it for the English palate. In any case the Continental coffee 
allows of great economy in preparation and is now available at very reason^ 
able prices. . 

The new coffee will not, however, be widely obtainable m small con¬ 
tainers, but it should be remembered that the larger packages will keep 
for quite a time if care is taken to store in air tight containers. These 
larger packets, too, have the effect of, keeping prices down to the absolute 
minimum. ^ 

Coffee has played an important part in the history of Great Britain. 
Lloyds, the biggest Mercantile Insurcmce House in the worlds began as a 
sinmle coffee house. It is to England’a. eighteenGi century coffee hou^s 
that we owe much of the greatest ^ tm English Uterature. TW witcde 
modern architectural movement began when Charles Bmiiie Mankintcih 
was asked by Kate Chranston of Glasgow to design restaurants 
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Glasgow housewives could spend an hour in relaxation from shopping. 
Today Glasgow probably drinks rxiore coffee per head than any other town 
in Great Britain and in almost every Glasgow office coffee is the usual 
‘elevenses'. Glasgow businessmen do deals of many hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of pounds over a cup of coffee. This is an idea that could well 
be emulated. Office workers should substitute coffee for 11 o'clock and 
afternoon tea. 

. Even if coffee has to be prepared on the premises this can be done 
very simply. There are innumerable recipes, and every connoisseur of 
coffee will tell you that there is only one way to make it, his own. Be 
that as it may, here is a simple method of preparing coffee: — 

First, warm your pot, which should he eartlienware if possible, really 
well before you put in the coffee. Secondly, don’t be mean with the 
coffee. Allow two heaped teaspoonfuls for each cup. Thirdly, see that 
your kettle is really boiling, take coffee pot to the kettle, not the kettle 
to the coffee pot, pour on just the right amount of water and give the 
coffee a good stir. 

Cover the jug, allow it to stand a coiij)le of miniittis, then give a 
second stir with a downward motion of the spoon. Tliis will settle the 
grounds. After a further two inimifes the coffee will be ready. 

Employers will find that coffee is a great stimulant and that the 
energy of their staffs will be greatly increased just at the time wlien 
energy tends to be at its lowest ebb. ‘Coffee which makes the politician 
wise’, according to Pope, will help the workers of Britain to win through 
to victory. 


INDIA’S WAR CONTRIBUTION 


Arrangements have been completed for the supply by India to Britain 
of 300,000 tons of pig and foundry iron at tlie rate of 50,000 tons a month. 
The British Government has also been informed that India will be able 
to meet present demands for steel from the Middle East, Iiaq, Kenya 
and Uganda. 

After meeting all the demands in sight, India will have a balance of 
untested light steel products amounting to 10,000 tons a month available 
for Britain, as well as 10,000 tons of scrap metal a month for the next 
twelve months. 


An order for 58,317,000 sandbags has been placed with the Indian 
Jute Mills Association by the British Government through the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Delivery is to be made between October and December. 


At the same time, figures released here show that firm orders for 
war supplies received by the Government of India supply department 
during the first year of the war total over £34,500,000. 


Sandbags to the number of 700,(XX),000 have been supplied, while up 
to June 1 orders had been completed for 9,000,000 yards of khaki drills 
4,500,000 yards of mookleno cloth, and barrack blankets valued at 
£3,0()0,000. Up to July 18, orders completed for piece-goods, cotton yam 
^ni webbing were valued at nearly £4,000,000. 

Other orders include large quantities of timber, boots and shoes^ 
foodstuffs, pig-iron, cigarettes, lubricating oils, and numerous textile and 
engineertiig 

^ ^ —T. A B. 
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INDIAN RUBBER UCENSINQ COMJIUTTE 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

All rubber producers are hereby informed tlmt: — 

1. The Licensing Committee has decided to postpone the last date 
for receiving applications for export licenses tins year from 17th December 
to 21st December. The books of the Licensing (’ommitlee will remain 
closed as usual from the 22nd Deceniber 1940 to 14th JanuHry 1941 
inclusive. 

2 . The provisional allotment of quota for 1941 will be 60% of 
each estate’s 1940 basic crop. 

8 . License fee during 1941 will, subject to the approval of the 
Government of India, he 2^ annas per KW) pounds. 

Rubber Control Office, (Hv Order), 

Malankara BuihlingH, ' P. KURIAN JOHN, 

Kottayam, Rubber Eirport (U)ntroller for India.^ 

Travancore, 

19fh November IIMO. 

AMERICAN RUBBER MARKET 

The importance of the American market to the nibber producing 
industry is discussed in. the following article from the Financial News: — 

As is well known, America is by far the world's largest consumer of 
rubber, and in view of this fact, the level of consumption in that country 
is of paramount importance to the rubber-producing industry. Indeed, 
now tliat many continental markets have been lost, tlie rate of American 
absorption assumes even greater importance. During 1989, total world 
absorption was 1,093,875 tons, of wWch the United Btates consumed no 
less than 592,0(K) tons. World absorption in 1938 was 988,600 tons, the 
American total amounting to 437,(XX) tons. Thus, the increase in w'orld 
consumption of 160,275 tons was almost entirely due to the riie in Ame¬ 
rican absorption. Consumption of rubber in the United States and in 
the United Kingdom was quite good in the first six months of this year, 
but will have to show further improvement if it is to offset the decline 
in consumption in the Continent of Europe. 

Since August of last year, consiimption in the Continent of Europe 
has been estimated, and, as could only be expected, estimates are now' 
considerably lower than those for the first two or three months of the 
year. During the first half of 1939, the C’ontinent consumed nearly 
136,000 ions, wdiereas for the first six months of this year consumption 
is estimated at only 108,(XK) tons. The June estimate was only 
10,000 t<ms, against 21,000 tons for Ma,y» it can be taken for granted 
that the total for the year will make a poor showing when compared with 
that for 1939. 

How^ever, despite the £ae| that consumption has shown a falling 
off in past couple of months, it seems likely. that the impetus of the 
rearmament drive in America—assisted, of course, by war orders from 
the United Kingdom—^will be reflected in a fresh increase in consumption 
in the later months of the year. Indeed, if the average rate of the first 
six months of the year can be maiiitalned—and, there is no reason why 
it should not—^tfie total for the year wdll make a good showing, and, 
assisted by heavier comrumption in ti»e U.K.,'^R do mueh^ te 
define in absorption in |he Continent bf It 

note, too, that consumption by the rest of the 
IMO comparer lavourably with that for the corresponding p€9?io4 o* llw 
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COPPEH SORER CONTROL IN MYSC^E 

In the Annual Report of the Mysore Agricultural Department for the 
year 193^89 which has just come to hand, the following report is given 
regarding the Mysore Government’s Coffee Borer control work in the 
State: 

Fifteen Fieldmen were employed for the enforcement of rules under 
the Pest Act for coffee borer control. 32} lakhs of borer-affected plants 
w’ere uprooted and destroyed and another 1^ lakhs of borer-infested plants 
were destroyed as a result of 426 notices issued to unwilling planters. 
Sixty-six thousand and thirty-four borer plants were got removed under 
Departmental supervision where the planters did not act in spite of issue 
of notices to them. Tlie coffee stem borer has become a menace to coffee 
plantations and tlie fall in the price of coffee has greatly handicapped 
coffee planters from undertaking systematic destruction of borer-affected 
plants. Unless coffee planters undertake systematic destruction of the 
affected bushes in time, the coffee borer is likely to increase to an alarm¬ 
ing proportion in the course of a few years. 

Experiments are in progress on the Balehoimiir Coffee Experiment 
Htation to ascertain the efficacy of several proprietary ovicidal stem- 
washes which could be utilised to prevent the spread of the pest. The 
hairy caterpilhw of caidamoin appeared in severe form during the year, 
As large areas are affected, control of the pest by spraying has been found 
to be impracticable, but as the caterpillar has a pupating period of nearly 
six months and ilie pupae can be easily collected from underneath the 
shade trees in the estates, the collection of pupae and tlieir destruction 
are practical means of controlling this pest. A circular regarding the 
methods of control was published and distributed to the planters in the 
affected areas. Pyretlirum powder has been found to be a useful insecti¬ 
cide against cardamom thrips and the tobacco stem borer. 


THE TAXONOMY OF COFFEA ARABICA L. 

A recent i^ublication of the Agronomical Institute at (.'ampinas, 
Brazil, will be of great value and interest to botanists working on coffee. 

It is a detailed and excellently illustrated description of the varieties 

ioirma of ArabicH C'offee to be found in the State of Sao Paulo, inr 
eluding several not previously described. The authors are V. A. Krig, 
J. E. T. Mendes and Alcides Carvalho and the illustrations ara by Jose 
Pompeit. 

The descriptions include notes o\\ origin, tal)les of measurements dt 
|uantitative characters, and chromosome numbers. There is also a key 
|o the 2B varieties and forms included. 

The 58 large plates which supplement the Portuguese text will prOr 

S i greater interest to many English readers, as they provide it 
a Inference book which needs no translation. As a rule, habit, 
fteliers, fruit, parchm^t^t coffee and beans ere depicted 
ieitetyv photographs, line drawings and cx>lour foein| 

at ha appropriate m each case. Altogetmr th§ 

cctnmendable contribution to crop taxonomy. 5 

m .Tropical 
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AVERAGE PRICES TEAS— 

OCTOBER 1940 

Wholesale Retail 

{Selling prices of {Selling prices of 
dealer to retailer) rctaihr to consumer) 



Rs 

A 

.. P. 

Rs. 

A. 

r 

Trichinopoly 

Srirangani 

... 0 

1 

8 

0. 

8 

5 

... 0 

7 

6 

0 

8 

a 

Mayavaram 

... 0 

8 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Kumbakonani 

... 0 

8 

5 

0 

9 

5 

Tanjore 

... 0 

8 

G 

0 

9 

a 

Tiruvarur 

... 0 

8 

G 

0 

9 

2 

Pudukottah 

... 0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

Karur 

... 0 

8 

4 

0 

9 

7 

Erode 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 

Tiruchengodu 

... 0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

9 

Namakkal 

0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

7 

Salem 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

9 

Dharmapuri 

... 0 

7 

11 

0 

8 

5 

Bangalore 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

8 

8 


MALAYAN CONSUMPTION OF TEA 


The figures of Malayan consumption of tea have been revised. The 
following table showing th(» present accepted figures is published in The 
Malayan Agricultural Journal: — 


Vear 

Imported 

Tea 

Malayan 

Estate 

I’ea 

1 Malayan 

1 Small-holders* 
j Production 

Total 

Percentage 
Malayan Con¬ 
sumption 



1 (Estimated) 


produced locally 


Lbs. 

■■ "XbsV^ 

1 Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1930 

8,768,183 

59,310 

1 2Si).000 

9,077,493 

3 4 

1931 

' 6,876,748 

95,662 

ZiW.OOO 

7,222,410 

4.8 

1932 

4,459,855 

126,262 

250,0)0 i 

4,836,117 

7.8 

1933 

3,300,5.-.9 

148,955 

1 250,000 

3,699,514 

10.8 

1934 

4,561,158 

. 217,299 

1 2SO;.O0O ! 

5,028,457 

/ 9.3 , 

1935 

4.461,532 

204,014 

250,000 

4,915,546 

9.2 

1936 

4,545,975 

280,950 

i 250,000 

5,085,925 

10.6 

1937 

5.263,681 

411,544 

! ^,000 1 

5,925,225 

1L2 

1938 

4,213,219 i 

434,624 

250,000 i 

4,89;,843 

14.0 

1939 

4,181,677 1 

618,472 

i 240,000 1 

5,040,149 

17.0 


JACK MAURICE HAYWARD 

Missing, believed killed on 10th November 1940, as a result of 
Air operations. 

Flying Officer J. M. Hayward was the son of the late Mr, C, J. 
Hayward of Goorghully Estate, |l!ysore, and Mrs. Walmesl^y of 
Palapilly Estate, Cochin. ^ 


HARRY WA^^WORTH ' ' 1.’: 

Accidentdly killed early in the wa^ while on duty guardi|i^ :cs^ 
imimicationa "when the first EicpeiMt^ary Force ^as oia. 
overseas. He was for 3 short tinae\^i!^ ^uttd^u^^ 

■and later on in Assam. ^ ‘z:- ■> it:; 
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DISTRICT MEETINQS 

INDIAN PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, iVIYSORE 

PwceedingH of a meeting held at Chilimagalur on 9th July 1940- 

: 1. Mr, Mellon, M^irkoting Ofiicjer (Coffee), addressed the Association on the subject 

of the' Coffee Industry of India in its tnanifoid aspects. After Mr. Menon’s address, 
^fchare was ^a free and frank disruBsion- The meeting terminated witli a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Menon. 

' ’2. The Managing Coiiiniittce of the Association decided to request Ih*. F. X. 
IJiesouza, M.A., L.L.D., I.C.S. (Held.), M.L.A. (Central), and M.L.C. (Mysore), to 
represent tliis As.so(nation at the U.P.A.R.l. meetings, Coonoor. . . ^ 


• Proceedings^ of a meeting held on I9fh Angunt 1940. 

1. A condolence resolution moved from the Chair was passed expressing the deep 
sense of sorrow of the planting comiminity at the . passing away of H.H. Sri Krishna 
Wadiar Bahadur, G.C.S.r., G.B.E., Maharaja of Mysore. 

‘2. The following resolution moved by Mr, Sylvester I'ais was carried unanimously:.— 
‘That having regard to the unsatisfactory condition of tlie coffee industry in 
India, the present policy of the Government of Mysore, calculated to encourage Darkhast 
of coffee lands , for coffee cultivation in units of fifteen acres and less, is fraught with 
grave danger to coffee production already in existence, as the statistir^al position of 
coffee produefcidn is already bad, and as such it should not be rendered worse by any 
new policy.’ 

3. A Sub-Committee of 15 members was appointed to consider the various coffee 
<'OHtrol H<*bemes put forth for consideration. 


ProceedimjH of a meeting held on 2nil September 1940. 

1. The various coffee control schemes w'ere again considered in the light of the 
observations of the sub-couunittcc appointenl on 19-8-40. The meeting expressed general 
approval of the Ivor Bull Scheme' and The Indian Planters' Scheme’. Messrs. S. N. 
Kamanna and K. H. SrinivaBan were thanked for thawing up ‘The Indian Planters’ 
Scheme of (.'Offee Coiiiior. 

‘2; Mr. S. N. Kamanna was elected by the Managing Committee to repi*eii>e4it this 
Association at the Madras ('onfercncc on 18-9-40. 


Proeeedingsi of an Extraordinary Meeting held on Bn/ September 1940. 

Mr. F. K. James explained the necessity for Coffee Control and detailed the central 
ideas t>f various coffee control schemes contemplated. In particular he dwelt upon 
the principles underlying the ‘Pattt^rson Butter Control Scheme’ of Australia. 

‘ A general discussion ensued thereafter ‘In Comiuittee'. The meeting in. principle 
was for control and the details were left over for further discussion. 

The ijieetings Wrrninated with votes of thanks to Mr. F. E. tlanies, and tJie l*resi- 
deut, Mr. M. Ismail Sheriff, Oeputy Commissioner, 


Proceedings of a 7neeting held on ^nl September 1940. 

1. The proceedings of the last meeting held on 3rd September 1940 were confirmed. 

2 . jrye f^ecretary, Hir* Sylveater feais., announced: 

(o) that in response to the resolution moved by Mr. B. N. Hanuinanthappa, the 
TmffIC Board of Mysore stated that a rest house would be constructed at the Mysore 
State frontier on the Boon (Kotteghar) Ghat. 

(b) that in response to the resolution moved by Mr. Sylvester Pais, the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore reserved a place for a representative of the Association on the Board 
of IndustrieB and Commerce; and had nominated the President of the Indian PLaniers* 
Association of Mysore to the said seat (1940-43). 

(c) that the GoveTltiine.nt of Mysore, in their order No. R. 6480-42 L.R. 97-29-26, 

dateci 8-5-40', had .offered ‘to consider the question of giving a moderate stiMention 
not ekceeiling 60 pier cent of the cost, for any well considered schesiie propoi^the 
Indian Coffee Cess Committee or by a respectable body of planters, which is calculated 
to psppaotoi Aho' lonspmptipn; of >n the opfn^y.;^ -r-,- 
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(d) that the Secrab^jc, invited ausmtioiw lor eemnderaiaMi bv 

the Bouth Indian lUdle^f' illeMaoi^- ' 

(e) that in response to the request of this Association, the Mysore Bailway Autliori- 
ties have ordered ‘that colBee plantemi' of Ch^nagahir* are fraated seven days 
free time at Kadiir to rOpmve their goods therefrom. Free time has been sanctfanaed 
at Birur, also. 

8. The Association thanked the authorities concerned in (a) to («$) above for their 
respective services and congratulated Mr. 8. N. Bamanna for haviii|f the privilege of 
being the first ex-officio representative of this Association on the B^rd of Industries 
and Commerce. 

4. The President informed the meeting that Mr. Sylvester Pais and himsell had 
attended the Coffee Control Conference held at Madras on the IBth and 18th September 
1940, with the Hon’ble Sir A. Bamaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government 
of India. The Scheme envisaged at Madras at the said Conference was then explained 
in detail and discussed ‘In Committee*. 

The following resolutions were c^arried unanimously: — 

(fl) That this Association, fully realising the need for the control Of the coffee 
industry in India, requests the Central Government speedily to put intp foircei by 
legislative enactment or by ordinance, the scheme adumbrated by the Coffee Control 
Conference on the IBth September 1940 at Madras, with the Hon^ble Sir A. Bamaswamy 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, Government of India. 

(h) That the I.C.C.C. should be enlarged to represent all interests. 

(c) That this Association thanks Sir A. Bamaswamy Mudaliar, Commerce Member. 
Government of India, Mr. H. M. Hood, Adviser to the Governor of Madras, Bajamantra- 
pravina N. Madhava Rao, Member, Executive Council, Mysore, Mr. Ivor Bull, Chairman, 
(k)ffee Product Section, IT.P.A.S.T., Mr. F. E, James, Planting Representative on 
the Central Legislature, Mr. N. Kirw'an, Vice-Chairman of the Indian Coffee Cess 
Committee, Mr. S. N. Bamanna, President, and Mr. Sylvester Pais, Honorary Secretary, 
of this Assocuation, and all others that contributed to make the Coffee Control Confer¬ 
ence a great success in such a short time. 

SYLVESTER PAIS ) 

8. AKNAPPA RKTTY / Honorary SffTftanea, 


TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on 4th December were: — 
Tea Export Rights 10 annas per lb. 

Production Rights ... 1 anna 8 pies per lb. 

RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate current prices in Kottayam on 2/>th November 
were: — 

Rubber, including export licenses ... 56.50 cents a Ib. 

Rubber Export Quota ... ... 2.25 cents a lb. 

Ist quality rubber alone ..i ... 54.(X) cents a lb. 


CARDAMOM PRICES AT BODINAYAKANUR 

The following prices are quoted by ^e Cardamom Planters’ Co-operative 
Bank Ltd., as current on 2^h November 1940:—^ 

. jper Thulam of 810 tolas weight 
European Green No. 1 ... Bs. 88 2 0 to Rs, 41 14 0 

Do. No. 2 Rs. 34 14 0 to Bs. 87 14 0 

Motta Green ' v.-, 42 0 0 to Bs. 45 6 0 / 

' Bobin Quality - ... 50 14 0 to Bs. 61 14 0 ; - 

^ ^ikmagslur Beemn to b« tn errb^ b Ig b0^f f 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 

(^kutta {Isiued by the Calcutta Tea Broken’ Association). 

SftleB No8 . 21 and 22 were held on 19th, 25th and 26th November, 1940. 


DESCBIPTION 

Season 1940-41 

.Average on same 
date 

Sale 
No. 21 

Sale 
No. 22 

Average 
to date 

■PBI 


With Export Bights 

As. p. j 

As. p. 1 
14 6 I 

As. p. 
12 7 

As. p. 1 
12 5 

As. p. 

9 1 

For Interna] Consumption: — 

Leaf Teas 

4 2 

4 1 

3 11 

5 0 

4 0 

Lusts 

4 10 

5 1 

! 4 10 

4 6 

4 4 

Green Teas 

6 5 

6 6 

; 6 6 

5 S 

6 3 


RUBBER —London Rubber on December ‘2, 1940, llfd. 


Colombo {Issued by the Colombo Brokers' Association). 


Average pricen obtained {in cenU). 

South Indian Tea SAiiEs Rubber Sales 

Nov. 19 & 26, Nov. 21,1940 

1940 Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 681 

Aniakal ... ... 80 Contract Crepe ... 68 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 54 to 57 
Brown Scrap Crepe ... 51 to 51^ 


Madras (*4« on bth Dreemhev 1940. Issued by Messrs. Paterson Sc Co.). 

The past fortnight haw seen greater activity in the leading Indian stock markets. 
The movement appears to have first started in C>alcutta and was quickly reflected in 
both Bombay and Madras Exchanges. Steel issues have again proved the most popular 
counter and a very large turnover was transacted in Indian Irons and Bengal Steels. 
These two issues closed below their highest on profit-taking but the under tone of 
the local market remains firm. Locally, active conditions have been witnessed in 
the textile group, sugar shares and in planting issues. 


RUBBER . 

On the 28th November neyv’s was received that the Quota for the first quarter of 
1941 was to be increased to 100%. This closely following a few dividend announce¬ 
ments attracted speculative interest once more into this section and fairly substantial 
gains have been witnessed, particularly in the cheaper priced shares standing at a 
discount. Cochin Malabars have risen by 4 as. and at the close there were good 
buyers over at Rs. 6-6. Coc'hin Rubbers were in demand at Rs. 14-8 ex the interim 
dividend of 5%. There are, however, no quoted sellers in the market near this limit. 
Thiiumbadis have proved another popular counter and at the close there were buyers 
at Re. 1-11. Malankaras remained firm with buyers at Rs. 31-8 and sellers asking 
for Bs. 32. Among the A. V. Thomas group Midlands on the announcement of a 
2}% dividend advanced to Rs. 6-4 at which price there were sellers over. Bajagiris 
have also declared a similar dividend and the price rose sharply from Bs. 4-13 to 
Ba. 5-5 c.b. Ahiong the higher priced sharesi Coorgs were firm at 28-8, VelUamuttams 
had buyers at Bs. 18*12, but Kalpettas were somewhat neglected at Bs. 17-12. Small 
i^f»6culative husineas has been done in Peninsular Plantations at up to Bs. 3-13, Cottinads 
at Bs. 5-2 X.D., Manaliirs at Bs. 4*12 and Ayer Mania ^at Bs. 6-4. 

' TEAS 

i. oonsMerahle tornover continues to take place in local tea shares, hut prices for 
the rnoti* ehow little no alteration. Pewmades were taken up in small parcels 
at.,jEs< 27i hiUt Perieharsax^alais were firmer at Bs; : 17-8. Devasholas were unaltered 
at Bs* while United ^Ni^ris advanced to Bs.. 117. Alter a long aheence business 
was r^rted in Parksides at Bs. 15-4. Kaiasas were also taken up at Bs. 5-8 and 
Ikrron Among Fixed Interest purities Ouchtetloney Valley 6% 

dehentoreiB oontinued on offer at Be. 101, ^ ^ ^ 
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^ S; Iv P. «ENEyOM3NT FUND 

As the ‘Thenxioniejber/ ()n the of^tlie back cover of this issije^ 

shows, our firtit ohjective hSfe* heeii i^achM, and below^ we give the amoiirtts 
pajd and promised during the past tw'o weeks which have brought"; the 
total up to 15,0(K), 

Two months ago'when only half this amount had been subscribed, it 
did not seem possible th^t we should be able to reach the required sum 
before the new year, but the resp<;^8e to the Presidents appeal has been 
so generous and prompt that the sum asked for has come in with just 
four weeks to spare from the djite. originally fixed, hut which was extended 
to the end of March next as it scarcely seemed possible to collet' tht$ 
required amount by the end of this month. t 



Bs. 

A. 

T 

Amount acknowledged up to 19-11-40 

... 12,771 


B 

M. B. Coghlan 

E. T. C. Farr - v .. 

• 30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Malayalam Plantations Ltd. 

1,(M)0 

0 

0 

L. Ct. Gallaher ... ... 

25 

0 

n 

Tw’yford & Ashley Estates Jild. . 

158 

4 

0 

Chininhalli Estate 

50 

0 

0 

W. F. Scholfield 

100 

0 

0 

Anamallay Tea Estates Ltd. 

150 

0 

0 

Ceylon Land k Produce Ck)., Ltd. 

500 

0 

0 

J. W. Finlaysoii 

25 

0 

0 

Eric Hall 

100 

0 

0 

J. K. N. Pryde ... , 

75 

0 

0 

Total on 2-12-40 

... 15,004 

13 

8 


FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 
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EDITORIAL 

As anticipated in oiir last issue the Government oi India are issuing 
an Ordinance dealing with the ('’offee Control Scheme and, on Brd Decem- 
l)er, published a communique in this connection. The communique pointed 
out that if this experimental scheme is to prove successful, it is essential 
that it should bring under control as much as possible of the coffee crop 
harvested during tht^ present year. The Central Government have accxird- 
ingly decided to include a clause in the proposed Ordinance, so as to 
enable the provisions contained therein to he applicable^ to all contracts 
for the sale of coffee entered into after the date of this communique, i,e., 
from December 8, 194G, and also to enable them to cancel or rrK>dify 
any such contract if, in their opinion, such a course is necessary for the 
fuMlment of the objects of the scheme. 

Contracts entered into before this date will not be affected, but it 
is intended that the Ordinance will contain provisions re< 4 uiring all coffee 
growers and exporters, who have entered into any contracts before this 
date, to furnish to the Indian Coffee Cess Committee, within 14 days 
of the coming kito force of the Ordinance, the details of any such contracts. 

We believe that the Ordinance is being gazetted as we write these 
notes but we have not yet obtained the text of it. However, should it 
be received in time we liope to include it in this issue. 

Our readers will remember that on 5th March 1940 the Department 
of Education and Public Health, Madras^ issued a notification amending 
the Rules under the Madras Prevention of Adulteratiou Act 1918 te the 
effect that Coffee shall he free from any artificial colouring matter and 
from any cpatiM, facing or glazing subatcmce. Apparently cpirtain coffee 
rnerchants, in yWdliunagar in particular, requested the Goveminent for 
a modificatuifa of this BSe. In an Order juat issued by the Education 
3 
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and Public Health Department, M^ae, dated 10th December 1940, the 
(jovernment have announced that they are unable to accept the sugges* 
lions that they should cancel or modify the Kule issued as G,0. No. 874 
Public Health, dated 5th March. 1940, which prohibits the adulteration 
of coffee seeds by artificial colouring* matter or by any coating, facing or 
ghizing substance. We had not heard that such a request had been made 
by coffee merchants, but we are glad to learn that the Government have 
not complied with their request. 

^ * * * •it * 

As was reported in The Mail on the 22nd August last the Nilgiri 
District Council discussed the subject of soil erosion in the Nilgiri Dis¬ 
trict, and a small Sub-Committee was appointed to study the question 
of soil erosion in the district and to draw up a memorandum on .the 
subject. We now learn that this Sub-Committee has been enlarged to 
investigate the problem and make proposals, and that Mr. J. D. Manning, 
U.P.A.S.I. Tea Scientific Officer, has been invited to serve on the Com¬ 
mittee. The immediate work of this Committee will be to prepare and 
report on the extent of soil wash and damage already caused to agricul¬ 
tural lands in the Nilgiri District; to collect statistics of land under annual 
crops, waste and pasturage, permanent crops, reserve forest, etc., for 
each unit of area; to conduct and consider mechanical and chemical ana¬ 
lysis of various classes of soils; to enumerate practicable anti-erosion 
measures with a view both to the preservation of further erosion and the 
rehabilitation of eroded areas; and, finally, to suggest a suitable organisa¬ 
tion to carry out anti-erosion work on a large scale. The results of the 
work of this Sub-Cornmifctee will be looked forward to with great interest 
on the part of all those who realise the extent of loss to the agricultural 
industry of this district which has been caused by soil erosion. 

* * * * * * 

The full text of the agreement for the purchase by the United States 
of an additional 180,000 tons of rubber as an emergency reserve was pub¬ 
lished at the end of September under the authority of the International 
Kubber Regulation Committee. Its terms are similar to those of the pre¬ 
vious agreement. The rubber will be purchased as far as may be pi’acti- 
cable, by the end of 1941. The Rubber Reserve Company intends to 
purchase 70,000 tons in the first quarter of the year, 50,000 tons in the 
second quarter, 35,000 tons in the third quarter, and the balance of 
25,000 tons in the last quarter. The company will endeavour to purchase 
the rubber within the price-range specified—17 to 18^ cents (U.S. currency) 
per pound, f.o.b. Normal stocks are to be kept at a minimum of 
150,000 tons. The Rubber Committee is to be informed at the end of 
each month as to the progress of the purchases, and the Committee will 
decide on the rate of release from producing countries according to the 
circumstances prevailing at the time. The rubber is to be held in reserve, 
except in the case of an emergendy, until the end of 1943, and it will 
then be disposed of, in conjunction with the 150,000 tons provided for 
under the previous agreement, at a combined rate of not more than 
100,000 tons per annum, and in such manner as least to disturb w’orld 
prices. 

* * # ^ 

News has just been received that draft copies of the 1941 Contract 
for supplying tea to the Ministry erf Food are on their way and are ex¬ 
pected to be available at the Assistant Tea Controller's Office in Oexmoor 
before the end of this week. The iSLissletant Tea Controller will circularise 
producers as soon as he receives the terms of this new Contmet, 
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U. R A. S. 1 . CIRCULARS 

PROVINCIAL AND STATE WAR FUNDS 

At the last meeting of the liubber Section Committee, the Committee 
expressed their full sympathy with the aim of tlie proposals made by the 
Executive Committee that estates should subscribe to Local Government 
Funds through the U.F.A.S.L, but could not see their way to suggesting 
any fixed rate per acre. Owdng to the incidence of taxation and other 
factors being so varied, the Committee were of the ojiinion that it should be 
left to the discretion of the individual companies and proprietary interests 
concerned to subscribe whatever amounts they feel that they can through 
the U.P.A.B.I. to the War Pounds of the particular Province or State in 
which their estates are situated. 

The Executive Committee have decided to adopt the suggestion made 
by the Rubber Section Cvomrnittee, and all Rubber ('oncerns in South 
India, whetlier members of this Association or not, are now^ invited to 
make whatever contributions they feel that they can to their local War 
Funds through the Secretary, U.P.A.B.I., Coonoor, who will pass on 
the amounts contributed to the respective War Funds monthly. All 
amounts received will be acknowledged in the Planters* Chronicle, and 
the Association wdll bear all expenses incurred in receiving and forwarding. 

It is known that some companies and estates have already made 
(‘oniributions direct to their Local Government War Funds. In such cases 
the donors are invited to notify the Secretary that they have done so, 
and the amount subscribed, so that the Committee may have some idea 
as to the total sui:)port wliich the rubber industry in South India has 
accorded to the various War Funds. 

CooNOOR, C. H. BROCK, 

13f/i December 1940. Secretary, 

STANDARDISATION OF HEALTH RETURNS 

On pages 450 to 452 of the Planters* Chronicle issue of 26ih October, 
details were given of a scheme for the sttm4ardisation of health returns 
from estates recommended for use by the Indian Tea Association. 

In a circular letter to Agency Houses and Proprietary Interests dated 
3rd December, the I.T.A. point out that a number of small alterations 
have been made in the standard forms wdiich were described in my 
previous note mentioned above. For the information of such estates in 
South India w^hich may be interested in these standard health returns, 1 
give the following explanation of the alterations wdiich the I.T.A. have 
made in the following forms, revised copies of wdiich are available at the 
I.T.A., Calcutta. 

1. Form No, II, —^It has been pointed out that this form is not re¬ 
quired for permanent reference since the c.ounterfoil serves only as a 
report for the day and the foils are only of value in the preparation of the 
month’s report. For these reasons this form, has been reduced in size 
and reprinted on a cheaper quality of paper. Supplies of the new size of 
form are now available. 

2. Form No, VI, —This form as originally drafted contained an error 
which, unfortunately," has been reproduced in the forms as printed for 
members’ use. At'the bottom right-hand corner the wording: — 

Incidence of Death per 1,000 labourers . 

Death Rate (per 1,000 Population) ... 

Live Birth Bate .. 

Still Birth Rate ... .... 
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shall be substituted by the foUowmgt-r- 

Maternal Mortality Rate ... 

Death under 1 month per 1,00() Live Births . 

Deaths 1-12 months per 1,000 Live Births . 

Infant Mortality ....... 

All forms supplied by the printers in future will contain this alteration 
but those who have already been supplied with these forms are asked to 
make the alteratioji on the forms m their possession. 

Explanatory Note ,—It has been suggested by Dr. Lamprell, tlie prin¬ 
cipal author of this system of standardisation of health returns, that the 
'Explanatory Note to Assistant Medical Officers for use in preparing the 
standard health returns’ should be printed septirately in the form of a 
pamphlet so that copies could be supplied to Assistant Medical Officers 
for their information and reference. This has been done and supplies of 
the 'Explanatory Note* in pamphlet form are now available in Calcutta 
for those who reqvnre them. 

It should be noted that section II ‘Detailed Monthly Report Form’ 
item No. 4 ‘The number of new cases in the month’ the word ‘ten’, 
towards the end of the second paragraph has been altered to ‘seven’. 

CooNooR, C. H. BROCK, 

IBffe December 1940. Secretary. 


GERMAN COFFEE RATION 

The Coffee Racket is perhaps the most blatant of the food swindles 
hitherto perpetrated. A Oorman home broadcast of September 23 
triumphantly announced that ‘by order of the Reich Minister for Food 
and Agriculture, real bean coffee will be distributed several times during 
tha winter months. All persons over tlie age of IB will be entitled to 
bean coffee instead of coffee ersatz.' ‘This coffee supply,’ added another 
broadcast, ‘has been made possible by the close economic and political 
co-operation of continental Europe.’ 

The fact that the coffee bean does not grow in continental Europe 
suggests that the ‘co-operation’ in question took place exclusively in 
foreign storehouses. A glance at the coffee rations imposed on the occupied 
territories confirms the suspicion : 

Broadcast in French (September 7).—‘A new chapter has been opened 
in the history of coffee in France. According to a decree in the Journal 
Official, grocers will only be able tO'>aell “New Mixture” coffee, one-third 
01 which will be pure coffee, tw'o-thirds, certain sw^eet products.’ 

Broadcast in Danish (September IB).-—'The Press SeCfretsariat df the 
Ministries announces thcit as from October 1, the monthly oo4(ee ration 
will be decreased from 250 to 125 grammes.’ 

Bfoad'Cast in N^v>egian (Septeml^r Administi^tive Ccuwfi 

has decided to decmaae the coffee! ration on ordinary coupons Irom 
80 grammes to 60 grammes, and on additional co«q)ons ibom 40 to 
30 grammes.’ : * 

The balance^ of course, is being lapped up by e%ihle wuppnrholders 
..in the Reich,. . . > 
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MODERN SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 

The following account is taken from an article by K. Frolich which 
appeared in News Edition, American Chemical Society: — 

The developments of synthetic rubber chemistry date back only to 
some 15 years ago. Although (lermany’s annual production at the end 
of the last World War had atlaiiied four mil lion pounds weight of 
synthetic rubber, subsequent production has not been |)articulurly rapid. 
The reason is not difficnilt to find. The earlier object was solely to deve¬ 
lop an imitation jilautation rubber, such as could compete with it in the 
open market. The main aim was to keep costs down. Tlie high prices 
ruling in 1008-10 stimulate seienliiic effort, and the last war further 
encouraged research. 

Nevertheless, the basic principle was wrong. Modern methods no 
longer aim at competition with low-])riced plantation rubber, but rather 
at exceptional quality in the synthetic product. Like most naturally- 
occurring products, rubber has certain shortcomings that limit its appli¬ 
cations. Its strong point is its peculiar molecular structure which accounts 
for its elastic properties and mechanical strength. Its weak point is its 
pronounced chemical reactivity which is resjionsible for low resistance to 
oxidation, lack of heat stability, and susceptibility to acids. While the 
first work endeavoured to duplicate Nature’s product, the present effort 
is to reproduce, or even to improve upon, structural characteristics of the 
rubber molecule. Extensive researches initiated by the I.Ct. Farbenindus- 
trie in 1927 with such a goal in mind led to the development of products 
known as Buna rubbers. Working along entirely different lines, but fol¬ 
lowing the same principle, the du Pont interests developed Neoprene. 

The chief synthetic rubbers manufactured today are: 

Bvna (generally accompanied by a number referring to specific phy¬ 
sical properties).—A straight butadiene polymer, in this class also falls 
the product manufactured in Eussia. 

Buna S. —A co-polymer of butadiene and styrene. 

Perhunan (also referred to in earlier publications as Buna N)'.—^A 
co-polyrner of butadiene and acrylonitrile, 

Perhunan Extra. —Same type as Perbunan, but with a higher content 
of acrylonitrile. 

Neoprene. —^A polymer of chloroprene. 

There is also a class of intermediate products which, although they 
possess definite elastic properties, do not lend themselves to the 
characteristic type of vulcanization because of their chemical saturation. 
These are Koroseal, a polymer of vinylchloride; Thiokok a condensation 
product of aliphatic chlorine-containing compounds and sodium poly¬ 
sulphide; and Vistanex Polyhxitene, a linear polymer of isobutylene. 

Although Nature’s rubber production probably is the outcome of a 
series of condensation reactions involving oxygenated intermediates, from 
a structural standpoint, the rubber molecule can be considered a polymer 
of isoprene, or 2-methyl butadiene. The original methyl rubber 
manufactured in Germany w^as made from 2, 3-dimethyl butadiene, 
simply because this diolefin could be made available more readily than 
isoprene at that time. The present choice of butadiene and chloroprene 
(i.e,, 2-chlor<>-butadiene) as raw materials for synthetic rubber production 
is probably also largely a matter of availability and cost. No published 
information leads to the conclusion that isoprene would be less suitable 

4 
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for the manufacture of a satisfactory product by present polymerization 
methods. 

The first Buna rubber was produced by bulk polymerization of 
butadiene with metallic sodium as the promoter, the name having been 
derived from this combination. This also was a slow procedure and, as 
it did not lend itself to the production of co-polymers containing polar 
compounds, was abandoned in Germany for emulsion polymerization. 
Judging by the limited published accounts, however, the method is still 
in use in Russia. With the emphasis on co-polymers of the Buna S 
and Perbiman type, Buna rubbers are now being j^roduced by the emulsion 
technique. The ingredients are emulsified with water and subjected to 
conditions of temperature and pressure suitable for converting them into 
a suspension of synthetic rubber which resembles the latex obtained from 
a rubber tree. Compared with older methods, the polymerization proceeds 
quite rapidly. Although the process requires close control, it does not pre¬ 
sent any problems tliat differ greatly from those ordinarily met with in 
modern chemical manufacturing operations. Recovery of the synthetic 
rubber from tlie emulsion is similar to the recovery of the natural rubber 
from latex. 

Buna S is finding extensive use in German manufacture of auto¬ 
mobile tyres which resist wear and have a longer life than those from 
natural rubber. Perbiman is widely utilised m fields where its special 
properties give it an advantage over natural rubber. The chemical sub¬ 
stances consumed in the manufacture of these and other rubber polymers 
are petroleum derivatives and, with the petroleum industry’s past record 
for large-scale operation at low^ cost, there is every reason for considerable 
expansion in the field of synthetic rubber production. 

NUTRITIONAL VALUE OF BANANAS 

The banana in the past has suffered from an unjustifiable belief held 
by many that it is an indigestible starchy fruit. In truth the well-ripened 
banana contains a small proportion of easily digestible starch, much sugar, 
some protein and a certain amount of ]^erni(^ellulose8; the residual sub¬ 
stance, mainly cellulose, is small. 

As long ago as 1890, H. M. Stanley in his book In Darkest Africa 
commented on the extreme digestibility of a banana product. During 
attacks of acute gastritis a native-prepared banana flour, made into a 
gruel, was the only food he could’digest. In some cases of chronic in¬ 
digestion very ripe bananas have been found to be the only source of 
carbohydrate that could be tolerated. Myers and Rose used bananas as 
a suitable easily digested and well-tolerated food in cases of nephritis where 
the supply of nitrogenous substances in the diet must be small. Banana 
powder or flour has been used with eucoess in the feeding of infants. 

The banana is a rich source of energy, ranking higher than the potato; 
Banana 108 Cal. per^lOO gm., Potato (old) 82, (new) 90, Excluding dry 
cereals it is amongst the cheapest energy-providing foods available to the 
English market. The banana is a valuable crop for local consumption 
because of its high yield per aqre of food and energy; it has been stated 
that this yield, during a year can exceed that of any other crop. 

Approximately 24 bananas mil satisfy the energy requirement of • m 
adult performing no manual labour (iibout 2,400 Calories). The relatively 
low amounts of protein and fat in the banana, however, render it unsuit¬ 
able as a sole source of food. The addition of milk in suitable prqportioa 
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to the banana provides a balanced ration adequate for all energy and 
tissue-building needs of the body. 

In industrial and other areas where fresh fruit and vegetables are 
not always easily obtainable, the banana may provide a cheap and con¬ 
venient source of the accessory food factors necessary to maintain full 
health. While the banana cannot be considered rich in any particular 
vitamin it contains A, Bl, B2 (or G) and 0 in reasonable quantities; 
the anti-rachitic vitamin J) is present in small amount only; there is little 
information available concerning vitamin E in the banana, tViough it has 
been reported present in small quantity. 

Vitamin A, the anti-xeroplithalmic vitamin, supplies of which are 
necessary for efficient use of foodstuffs in growth and to maintain resis¬ 
tance to disease, is present in greater amount than in the apple. The 
Gros Michel banana may be considered a good source of this vitamin. 
There i| a wide range of values for vitamin A content amongst different 
banana varieties; some varieties, grown in Malaya, have much higher 
amounts present than the Gros Michel. 

Bl, the anti-neuritic vitamin, is found in the banana in amounts 
considerably in excess of those in other fruits and in greater amount than 
in white bread. As a source of this vitamin the banana is equal to many 
brown and whole-meal breads. 

The vitamin B2 complex includes the anti-pellagra vitamin. One 
determination of this vitamin for the banana is 0.0075 mgm. per 100 gm., 
which is higher than the amounts found in most fruits. 

There have been numerous estimations made of the vitamin C con¬ 
tent of the banana and a wide range of values has been obtained. While 
the banana cannot be classed with the citrus fruits in its anti-scorbutic 
properties, it has a useful amount of vitamin C and if eaten in quantity 
would give a measure of protection against scurvy. The values for ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C) in the banana range from 0.01 to 0.15 mgm./gm,; the 
higher values probably being most accurate acctording to recent investi¬ 
gations into the technique of vitamin C determination. It is interesting 
to note that unripe bananas have a higher vitamin C content than ripe. 
The plantain (in many respects similar to an unripe banana) may have 
a vitamin 0 content ten times as great as a ripe banana. 

The banana in common with other fruits, yields an alkaline ash (0,6 
to 0.8 per cent, of the fresh weight of the pulp) containing over 50 per 
cent, potash; the remainder includes such important nutritional elements 
as phosphorus, calcium and iron. These elements are, in general, present 
in greater amount in bananas than in either apples or oranges. The 
importance of calcium and phosphorus in bone and tooth formation and 
general nutrition is w^ell known. It has been stated that all the iron m 
the banana is in a completely available form and can be utilised in the 
formation of haemoglobin. 

The virtues of the apple in the diet have long been appreciated and 
much research work has been done to ensure a constant and ample supply 
of this fruit for the consumer. The banana is, on every count, a more 
valuable fruit. It is an unusually hygienic food due to its relatively thick 
and resistant skin; it has a higher mineral content and a higher calorific 
value, weight for weight, than the apple. Its protective food (vitamin) 
content is more diverse than that of the apple and is greater for those 
vitamins oojhmbn to both fruits, 

-r-froptcol Agriculture. 
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CARDAMOM PESTS 

Ucport on investigations on Cardamom Pests conducted under the 
auspices of the University of Travancore at the Risearch Station^ 
Pampadampara, ^ 

The Central Besearch Institute of the University of Travancore took 
up the question of finding out adequate measures to combat the ravages 
of certain pests which were reported to be causing serious harm to carda¬ 
mom plantations in Travancore. There are about 50,0()0 acres of 
cardamom plantations in Travancore and as this crop is of considerable 
economic value, the University, on the advice of the Council of Besearch, 
resolved to open a Besearch Station in the ("ardamom Hills. Mr. J. J. 
Murphy, Governing Director of Murphy Estates, placed at the disposal 
of the Besearch Station a limited area of plantation and other facilities 
at the Pampadampara Estate belonging to him. The Station was started 
in January this year. 

The Pampadampara Cardamom Estate is situated 7 miles north of 
Vandenmettu on tlie Kumily-Devicolam track at an elevation of nearly 
3,600 ft. It has nearly 1,200 acres under Cardamom, the bushes varying 
in age from 4 years to 32 years. 

The locality has an average rainfall of BO inches, the bulk of it 
falling in the S.W. monsoon between the middle of June and the middle 
of August. The rainfall record of the last four years is appended. 

The soil is typical of forest lands of Travancore, a fine clay loam 
very rich in humus, except in certain low lying blocks where the soil is 
sandy and comparatively poor. 

The variety of cardamom grown \n this estate is the ‘Mysore upright* 
and the plant is usually propagated in ‘stools’. Propagation by seedlings 
raised from seeds is also now practised and there are a number of nur¬ 
series for the purpose. Seeds are sown in January which gertninate in 
about 60 days’ time. The seedlings are transferred to the nurseries in 
June and, after 12 months, they are eitlier planted directly in the field 
(as is usually done for the sake of convenience) or transplanted once ^gain 
in the nursery wdiere they remain for another year. The plants begin 
to yield in the fifth year. 

Th^ main flowering season is from May to December and the usual 
picking season is from the beginning of September to the middle of April. 
At least 50% of the crop is harvested by December and, in normal years, 
the yield is at its maximum in October. The best period is from October 
to January. 

No manuring is usually done in Cardamom Estates in Travancore, 
though in this estate manurial experiments have been conducted with 
lime, leaf ash, compost and artificial ohemioal fertilisers such as phosphates. 

Weeding is done at least twice in the year, though in certain estates 
this operation is neglected, , 

The following diseases of Cardamom are reported. 

^ This report is based ob the inBpectioii notes hirmshed Dr. K. S. Padinsnabbs 
Iyer, Professor of; 2!oplogy, College of Seii^ce, who is in tecbnicih ehsrge jql thii 
Statioii, laote snpplied by Mr, Jonasi u.sc., Beeearob Officer, Pampadampara. 
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Fungus and Virus Disisases 

1. *Pythimn \—This is fairly common in certain plots. The. disease 
is indicated by the rotting of the tender shoots and leaves. Whether 
this IS caused by pytlniim requires investigation. 

2. Mamie. —This is evident in some plants but, due to tlie prompt 
measures taken, the disease can be kept in check. The turning pale and 
the narrowing of the leaves are the characteristic symptoms. As soon as 
these symptoms are noted the affected bush is removed and burnt. 

Insect Pests 

1. Hairy (Uiterpillar {Eupieroie ).—Inhere has been no attack by this 
t3aterpillar on this estate. A few stray specimens were noted by Dr. K. S. 
Padmanabha Iyer at the time of his visit in March, 1940. This is the 
thiterpillar that has been reported to have done serious damage in certain 
other estates by (jomplelely defoliating tlie bushes. 

2. The Shoot Borer (Dirhocrocis punctiferaliH). This is the Cater¬ 
pillar of a small pyralifl moth. This is only a very minor pest and the 
damage done is negligible. 

8 . Thrips {Tceniothripn cardamomi ).—This is a recent pest of carda¬ 
moms in Travancore causing the so called ‘berry disease’, and it is believed 
that this has spread to the south from the Anainallai Hills where it was 
first reported some years ago. By 1987 this had spread all over Udumban- 
chola Pakuthi and began to invade Vandanmettu, and by 1938 stray 
specimens could be seen as far south as in Chakupallam Thavalani, about 
5 miles north of Kumili. Some of the isolated estates south of Periyar 
were completely free from thrips; Init here also the trouble started in 
1989. 

The insects inhabit tlie leaf sheath and the* raceme and it is not un¬ 
common to see a dozen individuals including nymphs inside a single sheath. 
During the flowering season both nymphs and adults can be seen inside 
the bracts in the racemes. The injury caused in the leaf sheath is practi¬ 
cally little and nothing unusual is noticed except an occasional browm 
coloration. On the other hand the damage caused to the inflorescence is 
considerable. The flower buds and very young pods are lacerated for the 
sap and the injured portions get malformed with a corky growth. Many 
of the affected flowers and pods may wither and fall away. Even the 
inflorescence stalk, which is subjected to attack at a tender age, gets 
stunted and malformed as a result of whicli the number of pods borne 
by it is considerably reduced. 

The life history of the pest is simple. Eggs are laid in slits made 
by the ovipositor in the plant and eaich egg is a minute transluscent pea 
shaped object. The egg membrane first splits and the quiescent embryos 
can be seen with their eyes as red spots. These come out as milky white 
wingless nymphs that move about and feed on the sap of the plant by 
laceration and sucking. The nymphs undergo four moults before they 
become adults. There is nothing remarkable in the second and third in¬ 
start except a progressive increase in size and presence of the rudiments 
of the wings in the latter stage. The next stage is interesting in that 
the insect remains quiescent like a pupa. This moults and becomes the 
adult. The adult insects, though winged, have little power of flight; but 
with the wings spread out in the air they may be carried by the wind 
for long distances. They are nocturnal in their habits. 

A preliminary investigation of this pest was conducted in 1988-89 by 
the Assistant Entomologist who was then attached to the Department of 
Agriculture and, as suggested by him, a series of spraying and dusting 

5 
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operations were conducted in this Estate up to April 1940. These control 
measures were: — 

1. Moatlily spraying of the bushes with Tobacco decoction and Fish 
Oil Rosin soap. 

2 . Fortnightly spraying of the bushes witli Tobacco decoction and 
Fish Oil Rosin soap. 

3. Weekly spraying of the bushes with Tobacco decoction and Fisii 
Oil Rosin soap. 

4. Fortnightly dusting with Sulphur (dusting of the racemes). 

5. Weekly dusting with Sulphur (dusting of the racemes). 

6. Weekly dusting with Tobacco dust. 

7. Spraying with Fish Oil Rosin soa]) followed by dusting with 
tobacco. 

8. Weekly spraying with Nicotine Sulphate solution and Fish Oil 
Rosin soap. 

The results of these experiments were roughly found to be as follows^ 
though systematic pod wort counts could not b(‘ taken. 

1. Sulphur dusting —had practically no effect. 

2. Weekly spraymg of tobacco decoction —had some effect. Tlie 
racemes in the treated plot showed distinctly much less scabby pods than 
in the control plot. 

8. Fortnightly and monthly spraying ivith tobacco decoction. —There 
was no appreciable difference between the control plots and the treated plots. 

4. Tobacco dusting. —Tobacco dust is certainly lethal to thrips and 
it has been used successfully against thrips on chillies on the plains. In 
the case of the racemes of the cardamom, as the thrips occur well con¬ 
cealed under the bracts the dust does not reach them to such an extent 
as a liquid sj>rayed under pressure. 

5. Nicotine sulphate solution .—^This gave the best results and a 
marked difference was noticeable between the control plots and the treate<l 
ones. The treatment consisted of weekly spraying with 4 ounces of Nico¬ 
tine sulphate and 1 lb. of fish oil rosin soap in 40 gallons of water (this 
quantify is for spraying 400 bushes of 1 acre). 

WotK IN Proorbss at the Research Btation 

The Research Station is now concentrating its attention on— 

1. Life history stifdies of the pest, and 

2. Experimental control meaaures in the field. 

1. Life history studies .—full and detailed study of the life history 
of the pest, its habits, its seasonal incidence and rate of multiplication 
and its modes of migration has been taken up and it is hoped that, in a 
few months, it will be possible to furnish a full account of the modes 
of migration of the insect and the relation of atmospheric temjperature to 
its rate of multiplication. The Research Station is also on the lookout 
for parasites and other natural enemies of the pest but none such hag^ 
been discovered so far, except a small reddish mite which has been found 
to live in close association with this insect and to destroy its tiny eggs. It 
is however too early to say whether tins mite has anjr value as a preaator. 

2. Control measures ,—Soon affc^ the starting of the Resear^ Station 
in January 1940, new blocks, each half an acre in extent, with the neces¬ 
sary control plots, were selected f6r e^tperimental purposes. The pteta 
were demarcated and experiments cb control measures were started in 
AptiL > Spraying with tolmcco decocstton ^ and fi»h oil trotin soap, Kiaotine 
ealphate and fish oil roaih soap and aiilphw dtaitiw^ are ^ 
lysteimtieaily* Lime and suiphur tissHStinent is also proposed 
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on one or two plots. Arrangements bave been made for careful counts 
to be taken of attacked pods in these plots during the picking seasons. 

Oonelmion ,—^It is too e^irly to dra^v^’^ eonelusions from the work done 
so far; but this report would show' the lines on which the work is bemg 
directed at Pampadampara. With tiie continued co-opemtion of Mr. 
Murphy and the advice of Dr, Harler, Scientific Officer, K.D.H.P. Com¬ 
pany, Munnar, and Member of the Council of Besearch, the Central 
Besearch Institute hopes to find out adequate remedial measures to com¬ 
bat the ravages of the pests on this important crop plant, 

Appkxdix 

Pam padam para Es tate 



Statement 

of Rainfall for four 

gears from 

1980 




1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

January ... 


Nil 

•06" 

Nil 

1 -00" 

February ... 


1-15'' 

•47" 

4 30" 

•25" 

March 


2-64*' 

Ml" 

*C5" 

•45" 

April 


VSS" 

3'S6" 

3*29" 

7*16" 

May 


8*75"' 

•^85" 

4-94" 

200 " 

June 


7*92^ 

6-19" 

16-50" 

10-16" 

July 


19-77*' 

24 78" 

35-20" 

16-04" 

August 


12-75*' 

8-09" 

8-69" 

14-21" 

Se^ember... 


6*16*' 

1-90" 

6*07" 

6 -21" 

October 


6-80*' 

13-45" 

9-23" 

14-15" 

November... 


5*49'^ 

7-12" 

1-25" 

12-48" 

December ... 


1-08*' 

0 -8S" 

4-21" 

•16" 


Note by Dr. C. B. Harlbk 

It will be gathered that the work carried out so far has been of ex¬ 
ploratory nature, but nevertheless information of value has been obtained. 
For example, in certain cardamom estates in the Anamallais an annual 
dusting with sulphur is carried out wdth, it w’as considered, beneficial results 
in reducing pod-w'ort. The Pampadampara observations do not confirm 
this, for even weekly dustings have no appreciable effect. 

Again, frequent sprayings with tobacco decoction and dustings with 
tobacco dust, although not economically possible in practice, have shown 
that these methods of attack generally fail. 

The insecticide of most promise so far in nicotine sulphate. One 
spraying with this solution may cost Bs. 4 per acre, so that a weekly round 
is quite out of the question on an estate. In a Nelliampathy estate, how¬ 
ever, two sprays at a fortnightly interval have been given this October, 
and pod-wort counts are being kept on the present crop. Further infoiroa- 
tion of practical value should therefore he soon available. 

miBBER Fumuim 

The British Bubber Publicity Association has prepared, and -recjently 
issu<fd, a pamphlet entitled The Care and Treatment of Rubber Flooring 
which gives full information on this subject. 

The correct care of rubber flooring, states the pamphlet, is most im¬ 
portant if it is to give good service and maintain its resiliency and attrac¬ 
tive appearance. ExperiensMs has shown that cndinary cleaning methods 
arje not always applicable to rubber flooriiig and it is for this reason that 
ihe ^paiuphlet has been issued. Careful attention is invited to the instruc: 
tion? given therein, in order to avoid damaging rubber flooring by tlie 
has^y ;^plication of wrong methods of cleaning. 

C<iipies of the pamphlet may be obtained free of charge «on applica- 
of the British Rubber Publicity Association, I, Albe^ 
Mansions, Lansdowne Boad, Croydon, 'Sitmey. 
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COFFEE CONTROL SCHEME 

With the object of keeping internal prices of coffee at their present 
level, the Government of India are introducing a coffee control scheme, 
as an experimental measure, for the season 1940-41. 

A communique issued in this (johnection says that the coffee industr 5 ^ 
which is concentrated in the Provinces of Madras and Coorg, and the 
States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, has lost a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the exports as a result of the war. 

The main features of the scheme are: — 

A. Registration of all growers owming (?offee estates of an aggregate 
area of 25 acres or more, and of estates owned by such growers; 

B. Licensing of coffee curing establislnnents; 

C. Control of the scheme to be in the hands of an Indian Coffee 
Market Expansion Board, consisting of members of the Indian Coffee Cess 
<k)mmittee, with some additional members. Tlie principal executive officer 
will be a Government official, appointed by the Central Government; 

D. Division of the crop, whether cured or uncured, of each regis¬ 
tered estate into two parts, one for internal sale and the other for deliver^^ 
to a surplus pool, the percentage regulating the division being the same 
for each estate; 

E. The existing cess on exports to he continued for internal sale; 

F. All registered growers will be free io sell on the internal market 
the quota of cured coffee allotted for internal sale, but a licence will be 
required for the sale of any uncured coffee included in a quota; 

G. The balance of the crop to be delivered to the surplus pool, to be 
controlled by the Board. The Board will arrange for export sales, and 
all exports otherwise than by the Board will be prohibited. The Board 
will have power to release coffee from the surplus pool for sale on the 
internal market, so as to ensure control of prices. Sale proceeds of the 
surplus pool will be divided proportionately between all growers delivering 
coffee to it; 

H. The Central Government will have power to fix maximum whole¬ 
sale prices. 

The existing powers and duties of tlie Indian Coffee Cess Committee 
will be continued by the Board, 

It is anticipated that the experimental scheme will also be imple¬ 
mented by necessary legislation in the States conoernei 

The export pool is proposed to be dealt with on a system of mutual 
guarantee, by w^hich the pool will be handled as one indivisible whole, 
and, as it is cleared, the producers wiU be credited with a proportionate 
share of the sale proceeds. 

Producers who own less than 26 acres are excluded from, the scheme 
for two reasons; firstly, none of them is interested in the export market; 
and secondly, it has been found difficult to get them into a system such 
as this. They represent about 15 per cent, of the total production and 
will continue as at present to supply the internal market. 

As stated by the Commerce Member in the Central Assembly, it was 
expected that legislatign could be mtroduced in the last sessioii, but a 
biU could not be got ready in time, A»d it is pointed out, as the season 
begins from about the miMle of November and lasts till April, immediate 
action is necessary if the scheme is be of any benefit. An Ordinance 
•Will, 'therefore, be issued in about a w^k's time, to be replaced by legist 
lation in the Budget session of 1941* 
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Although the existing export cess will continue, the yield will naturally 
be small in view of the restriction of the export market; hence the need 
to levy a cess or excise on internal consumption. 

EUMINATING INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE; 

VALUE OF REST PAUSE FOR TEA 

As a result of official investigation in Britain it has been found tliat: — 

‘There is a widely spread impression that a cup of tea acts as a 
powerful but harmless stimulant to the flagging energies. 

‘One large firm visited by us is so convinced of its efficiency that 
they offer a free cup of tea to every worker in the morning and afternoon 
work spells and during the dinner hour.’ 

The growing volume of evidence in favour of the service of a cup 
of tea to the individual worker during a short ‘break’, and indeed the 
necessity of compulsory ‘breaks’ of this nature, finally receiv€^d the recog¬ 
nition of British legislators in the New Factory Act which came into force 
in July 1938. Not in Britain alone, but also in other parts of the world, 
the benefits of a rest pause with tea are novr enjoyed by all classes of 
labour—factory, mine, farm and office. In India it is only recently that 
the attention of the industrial world has been drawn to the need for the 
introduction of rest pauses with tea to employees, and the Indian Tea 
Market Expansion* Board has thus entered on a new phase of its campaign. 
Experience, though so far limited to a small number of establishments to 
which the Board have been able to extend their practical help and guid¬ 
ance, shows that these establishments nre keenly appreciative of the advan¬ 
tages of an innovation like rest pause with tea. Here is a statement from 
the manager of a large cotton mill in Coimbatore which is typical of the 
attitude held by employers with a progressive outlook: — 

‘We have found that the pause system, during which our labour force, 
in well-regulated shifts, is allowed to snatch a little rest from their race 
against the machines and during which the men are refreshed with free 
cups of tea, is bearing results which more than compensate for the slight 
expense involved in providing them with tea. I, for one, will continue 
the system.’ 

Obviously it pays an employer to allow his staff a few minutes* ‘break’ 
with so inexpensive a refreshment as tea, and today when industrialists 
have to depend on a very high standard of labour efficiency as an offset 
to increased labour costs, they cannot but recognize the benefits of the 
rest pause for tea which results in greater efficiency and contentment in 
their establishments. 

The psychological influence of the rest pause, combined with the 
refreshing and stimulating effect of tea, is conducive to a general improve¬ 
ment in the work and health of thc^ employees. Indeed, there is a deep 
meaning underlying this incentive to better work provided by this com¬ 
bination of a brief rest with a cup of tea: after an unduly long spell 
of work human energy is apt to decline sharply towards a ‘dead point* 
when fatigue steps in, and evidence is not lacking to show that fatigue 
often leads to lower output, absenteeism# carelessness, boredom and even 
accidents. It is, therefore, in the mutual interests of employers and 
employees that this fatigue factor, which is inevitable under modern indus¬ 
trial conditions, should as far as possible be eliminated, and to this seem¬ 
ingly difficult problem no simpler solution can be offered than to ‘stop 
for a cup of tea* in mW-work spells. 

-Indian Te^ik Jimmh 
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U. P. A. S. L RUBBER PRODUCT SECTION 

Extracts from the draft proceedings of a Meeting of the Rubber Sec¬ 
tion Committee of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
held at the Office of the Cochin Chamber of Commerce, Cochin, on 30th 
November 1940. 

Present, —Mr. J. E. Pitcairn {Chairman)y Messrs. W. G. Craig, H. R. 
Carson Parker and L. J. T, Polgreen (Members), and Lt.-Col. C. H. Brook 
(Secretary). 

Proceedings of previous meetings ,—The proceedings of the previous 
meetings held on Ist August at 10-80 a.m. and 3-30 p.m. which had 
been approved in circulation were taken as road and confirmed. 

Imports of Burma Rubber into India .—Before taking into further con¬ 
sideration the proposed Memorandum to the Government, the Chairman 
reviewed the discussions and correspondence which had taken place since 
the last meeting of the Committee. 

The meeting then proceeded wdth the consideration of the draft 
memorandum which it was proposed to submit to the Government of 
India, copies of which would be submitted to tlie members of the Advisory 
panel so that they may be fully acquainted with tlie views of the pro¬ 
ducers of rubber in India. 

The Committee resolved that the Memorandum, as revised, should 
be submitted to the Government of India. The Secretary was inslructed 
to complete the final preparation of the Memorandum, in consultation with. 
Mr. F. E. James who might have further advice to offer, and recirculaie 
it to the Committee for final approval. 

Madras Factory Act Rules ,—^Although it was known that only one 
rubber factory at the present time came under the provisions of the 
Factory Act, the Secretary was instructed to take steps to approach the 
Government of Madras to make provision in the Rules under the Act 
for rubber factories in the same way as provision had been made for tea 
factories. 

Provincial and State War Funds .—^The Committee expressed their full 
sympathy wkh the aim of the proposals made by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee that estates should subscribe to Local Government War Funds 
through the U.P.A.S.I., but could not see their w'ay to suggesting any 
fixed rate per acre. Owing to the incidence of taxation and other factors 
being so varied, the Committee were of the opinion that it should be left 
to the discretion of the individual companies and proprietary interests 
concerned to subscribe whatever amounts they feel that they can through 
the U.P.A.S.I. to the War Funds of the particular Province or State in 
which their estates are situated. 

Rubber Cheats Markings .—The receipt of a cable from the South 
Indian Association in London, dated 20th November 1940, giving instruc¬ 
tions as to the correct marking of chests of rubber which was being shipped 
to the order of the Ministry of Supply, was recorded. It was noted that 
this had been circulated to all mibber interests and published as a 
U.P.A.S.I. circular in the Planters* Chronicle issue of 7th December 1940. 

Before closing the meeting the Chairman welcomed Col. Brookes 
return to his old post as Secretary of the Association for the duration of 
the war in relief of Mr. Acaster, and expressed the appreciation of the 
Coimnittee at his having agreed to, return to India for this purpose, 
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With a vote of thanks to the Chair, and to the Cochin Chamber of 
Commerce for so kindly placing their board-room at the disposal of the 
Committee for this meeting, the meeting closed. 

CooNOon, C. H. BROCK, 

9th December 1940. Secretary, 

‘ WE THINK YOU OUGHT TO KNOW . . . • ’ 

Under tlie above title, the National Safety First Association has issued 
a pocket booklet which will prove t‘xtremely useful to works’ operatives. 
As is explained in the foreword, ‘although factories are not especially 
dangerous places you can easily get hurt’, and the moral of prevention 
is set out in tersely worded examples, illustrated with humorous sketches. 

Here is one extract from the contents: — 

‘The man who hocjks a load on a crane makes it as secui'e as he 
knows how. He’s an expert and that’s his job. But loads sometimes slip. 
Not often, but too often for you to lake a chance by walking or standing 
underneath. Even if you break ils fall you will probably get broken 
yourself. So stand from under.* 

And here is another: — 

‘Almost any moving part of machinery, however smooth, has the 
])ower to seize hair and {)ull it out by the roots. Tt can also whip you up 
by your tie, scarf or any loose part of your clothes. So have no loose 
ends. Wear all your hair under your cap.’ 

SHADE TREES ON TEA GARDENS 

From Tocklai Experimental Station is issued a singularly useful 
Memorandum No. 12 being The Species of Shade Trees Used on Tea 
Gardens, being a series of drawings and descriptions for use in identifica¬ 
tion. The compilers are Mr. Eric J. Winter and Mr. Moneswar Bora and 
they have made a splendid job of it. Both the young and the old Planter 
will derive benefit from it, the former by way of new knowledge and the 
latter by way of a brushing up of what often is lost to the conscious 
memory. 

—P. J. & A., Calcutta, 

— » 

RUBBER AND QUOTA PRICES 

The approximate cun'ent prices in Kottayam on 9th December were: — 

Rubber, including export licenses .... 55.50 cents a lb. 

Rubber Export Quota ... ... 2.00 cents a lb. 

1st quality rubber alone ... ... 52.00 cents a lb. 

CARDAMOM PRICES AT BODINAYAKANUR 

The following prioes are quoted by the Cardamom Planters* Co¬ 

operative Bank Ltd., as current on 14th December 1940: — 

per Thulam of 810 tolas weight 

European Green No. 1 ••• 36 0 0 to Rs. 42 10 0 

Do. No. 2 ••• Rs. 30 2 0 to Rs* 35 12 0 

Motta Green ... 2 0 to Rs. 46 4 , 0. 
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COMPANY NOTES 

NILGIRI NEERGUNDl 

The Fourteenth Annual General Meeting of Shareholders of the 
Nilgiri Neergundi Estates C'o., Ltd., was held in Calicut on Saturday the 
30th November 1940. Mr. W. K. M. Langley, O.B.E., M.L.A., who 
presided, in the course of his address, said: — 

'The net profit for the year, after providing for depreciation and deben¬ 
ture interest, was Rs. 31,130 as against Rs. 16,023 in 1938-39. 

‘The balance amount in our Profit & Loss Account now stands at 
Rs. 1,13,626 and, with your approval, the Directors propose to transfer 
Rs. 80,000 of this to a Debenture Redemption Reserve. 

‘As Shareholders are aware, our outstanding debentures amount to 
Rs. 1,69,4(X) and repayment of these will commence m 1945. In view 
of this we are anxious to create, and gradually invest a reserve sufficient 
for the repayment. Meanwhile, of course, we shall be only too glad to 
buy in and redeem any debentures that come on to the market at a 
reasonable price. 

‘I can well appreciate that the Directors’ decision not to recommend 
a dividend on the Ordinary Shares will come as a disappointment to Share¬ 
holders, but I am certain Ordinary Shareholders (and Preference Sliare- 
holders) realise, as wfell as we do, that we must take steps, when we can, 
to build up a fund to pay off these debentures, the interest and tax on 
which absorbs so much of the Company’s profit. 

‘The season’s cro]) was 96 tons and the average net price obtained 
of Rs. 41.45 per cwt. was the highest since 1933-84. The estimated crop 
for 1940-41 is 100 tons, the Assortment of which (estimated at 70 tons) 
has been sold forward at Rs. 33 per cwt. cured ex bags Coimbatore. 

‘As you are aware, a scheme for the control of Coffee is now being 
considered by the Government of India, and we may expect an announce¬ 
ment at any moment. As the scheme is intended for the benefit of the 
industry as a wliole, we have not opposed it, but, so long as the Indian 
and U.K. markets remain open for Indian Coffee, such a scheme will 
be of no benefit, in fact very much the reverse, to high grade coffee pro¬ 
duced in the Nilgiris and the Bababudin district of Mysore. These high 
quality Coffees, which include this Company's production, have a market 
in U.K, and India, which enables theni to command a fair price, even 
though average and low quality Coffees might be almost unsaleable^ It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that this control will not last a moment longer 
than absolutely necessary unless those charged with its administration 
can devise a means of securing to the high grade producer a return com¬ 
mensurate with the standard that he has created for his Coffee in markets 
which appreciate and. are prepared to pay for its superior quality. 

‘We continue to pluck and sell our green leaf locally. During the 
year under review we sold 5,04,702 lbs. green leaf realising Rs, 21,,029. 
In 1940-41 we hope to sell 6,00,000 lbs. green leaf at an average of 10 
pies per lb. 

‘Under the Articles of Association the Directors are entitled to a 
remuneration of Rs. 3,500 per annuto, but, as in past years, the Directors 
do not wish to draw this amount and will be quite content with the same 
remuneration as drawn in recent years, Rs. 2,250.' 

The following resolution was put to the meeting and carried unani¬ 
mously:— 

'Thai the Directors' Report and audited Ahoaunts for the year ended 
80th June 1940, be and hereby are approved and adopted, that the pro- 
posed^transfer of Bs. 80,000 from' l^fit and Loss Account to a Babekture 
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Eedemption Eeserve bo approved and confirmed, and that the payments 
of the C3umulative Preference Dividend of 7%, free of income tax made 
on 31st December 1939 and 30th June 1940 be approved and confirmed.’ 

Mr. Congreve was re-elected as a Director. 

TREE-POISONINQ WITH SODIUM ARSENITE 

Killing of n I liber trees with sodium arseriite in preparation for re¬ 
planting is being frequently adopted. It is usually carried out on the 
standing trees by the ‘frill-girdling’ method. 

It is also possible to speed up the decay of the root system of a 
felled tree by the use of sodium arseriite, introduced into holes bored in 
the surface of the stump, says the E.E.l. PlanterH' Bulletin. It may 
be useful to do this, as an alternative to removal of the roots, so as to 
prevent the spread of root disease in a replanted area. 

Poisoning with sodium arsonite is without any danger of damage to 
the new stand, for the arsenic in the tissues of the killed ti'ees (timber or 
roots) becioines fixed in the soil when they rot away, and is not available 
in harmful amounts to plants growing on the area. 

The position is quite different when poisoning is used not in pre¬ 
paration for replanting, but for tliiiming-oui an area of rubber trees. 
The stump jnmoning fnethod should on no account he used in thinning 
out. Tlie poison introduced into the stump of the felled tree is liable 
to find its w'ay into neighbouring standing trees, and to kill or severely 
damage them. This happens because natural root-gi*afting in a stand 
of rubber trees is much commoner than is usually supposed. 

The roots of neighbouring trees come into contact with one another 
as they spread through the soil. At the places where they touch they 
sometimes grow' together and form a natural graft. At this graft the 
tissues of tiio root systems of two trees are in organic connection and 
sap can pass from one tree to the other, 

—Rubber Age, 


COIR WRAPPERS FOR RUBBER 

The Department of Industries and Commerce, Ceylon, is making an 
effort to encourage the use of jute gunnies, locally made chests and coir 
wrappers for the purpose of packing wibber m place of plywood chests. 

This is being done in accordance with the opinion of the Secretary 
of State for the (kdonies. who has expressed the desirability of restricting 
the use of imported plywood chests in order to economise on the foreign 
exchange. It is learned that he has suggested to the Eubber Trade Associ¬ 
ation of London and Eubber Growers’ Association the use of burlap or 
jute gunnies as a substitute for plywood. 

In view' of the fact that the standard contract of the London Eubber 
Trade Association does not allow' the sale of rubber in bales the Secretary 
of State has requested the Association to amend the contract so as t6 
permit tlie importation of rubber packed otherwise than in plyw'ood. The 
dealers in Britain show no disinclination to accept rubber in bales, and 
a$ a matter of fact, the Government buyers already accept rubber so 
packed. 

The possibility of using ook wrappers for packing rubber in Ceylon is 
beu^ investigated by the Director of Coimnetce and industries at' presenti 
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THE SUPREME SACRIFICE 

0 valiant Hearts, who to your glory came 
Through dust of conflict and through battle-flame; 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved, 

Your memory hallowed in the Land you loved. 

Proudly you gathered, rank on rank to war. 

As who had heard God's message from afar; 

All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 
To save Mankind—^yourselves you scorned to save. 

Splendid you passed, the great surrender made, 

Into the light that nevermore shall fade; 

Deep your contentment an that blest abode, 

Who await the last clear trumpet-call of God. 

Long years ago, as earth lay dark and still, 

Bose a loud cry upon a lonely hill, 

While in the frailty of our human clay 
Christ, our Bedeemer, passed the self-same way. 

Still stands His Cross from that dread hour to this 
Like some bright star above the dark abyss; 

Still, through the veil, the Victor s pitying eyes 
Look down to bless our lesser Calvaries. 

These were His servants, in His steps they trod 
Following through death the martyr'd Son of God; 
Victor He rose; victorious too shall rise 
They who have drunk His cup of Sacrifice. 

O risen Lord, O Shepherd of our dead, 

Whose Cross has bought them and whose Staff has led 
In glorious hope their proud and sorrowing Land, 
Commits her Children to thy gracious haniC Amen. 


A NEW PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER 

The following is an extract from 'Potassium Metaphosphate, A Poten¬ 
tial High-Analysis Fertilizer Material', by S. L. Madorsky and K. G. 
Clark, appearing in Industrial and Engineering Chemistry : — 

A practically water-insoluble and non-hygroscopic form of potassium 
metaphosphate can be obtained by.the action of phosphoric acid on potas¬ 
sium chloride. Analyses made in accordance with the Official Methods 
of Analysis of the A.O.A.C. for citrate-insoluble phosphoric acid and for 
potash in mixed fertilizers indicate that, owing to jAie solubility; of this 
metaphpsphate m ammonium oiirate and oxalate solutions, the phos¬ 
phorus and potassium are readily available to plants. Vegetative tests 
support;; this conclusion. The high nutrient concentration of potassium 
metaphoaphate [89.'67 per cent, potassium oxide (KgO) plus 60.18 per cent, 
phosphoric oxide (PaOJj should permit important economies to be made 
bagging, handling, snipping, st^^e, and tax charges per unit, and thus 
make ft particularly well adapted economic distribution over wider ansas 
than .othef fertiliser materials* 
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MARKET REPORT AND PRICES 


Calcutta {Issued by the Calcutta Tea Brokers* Association), 

Sales Nos. 28 and 24 were held on 2nd, 3rd, 9th and 10th December 1940. 


DESCRIPTION 

Season 1940-41 

Average on same 
date 

Sale : 
No. 23 

Sale 
No. 24 

Average 
to date 

In 

1939 

In 

1938 

With Export Bights 

As. p. 1 
14, 5 

As. p. 1 
14 0 

As. p. 
12 9 

As. p. 
12 9 

As. p. 

9 5 

For Internal Consumption: — 


1 




Leaf Teas ••• 

4 1 

4 2 

3 11 

5 1 

4 1 

Dusts 

4 11 

5 1 

4 10 

4 9 

4 4 

Green Teas 

5 9 

5 10 

6 5 

6 0 

6 3 


RUBBER —London Rubber on December 16, 1940, 12d. 


Colombo {Issued by the Colombo Brokers* Association), 

Average prices obtained {in cents). 

BotrTH Ikdiak Tra Sales Rubber Sales 


Dec. 3 & 10, 
1940 

Kylasanaad ... ... 75 

Nadiiar ... ... 82 


Dec. 6, 1940 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet ... 68 to 581 

Contract Crepe ... 67 to 67} 

Mottled Brown Latex Crepe 63 to 66} 

Brown Scrap Crepe ... 50 to 50} 


Madras {As on 19th December 1940. Issued by Messrs. Paterson & Co.). 

The general undertone in the share market during the period under review has 
remained remarkably steady although prices in intermarket leaders have suffered a 
temporary setback on account of profit-taking. As we write markets are not quite so 
active but this is probably due to the approach of the long Christmas holidays. One 
of the chief features of the fortnight has been the extreme firmness in the security 
market. This, of course, is not surprising in view of the great successes of our Army 
in the middle East. In so far as the local market is concerned, the general undertone 
is very steady but in some sections notably textiles, prices are slightly below' their 
recent highest. In the miscellaneous section, Mysore Chemicals have met with specu¬ 
lative support the price advancing to over Rs. 15. Other Mysore, industrials W'ere quiet 
while not much activity was seen in sugars. 


RUBBER 


Since our last report, a large number of companies have announced interim or 
maiden dividends and a list of these announcements^is given below: — 

Thamarapally ... 10% Interim. Velliamuttams ... 7}% Interim. 

Cochin Malabars ... 6% 2nd Interim. Coorg Rubbers ... 15% ,, 

Nellithanams ... 6% Interim. Kalpettas ... 10% ,, 

Be Be Rubbers ... 6% ,, 

Undoubtedly, rubber companies are now making very considerable profits and a 
greater interest if somewhat belated is now' again apparent in this section. In fact, 
very considerable gains have taken place in the majority of rubber shares since our 
last report. Buyers, rendered more confident by concrete proof of the more prosperous 
conditions prevailing in this industry have come into the market only to find that there 
are no sellers at last quoted rates. The chief rises have naturally been in those 
companies which have announced dividends. Coorgs from around Rs. 28-8 advanced to 
Rs, 30 ex dividend, Kalpettas from Rs. 18-8 cum to Rs. 19-8 ex, Velliamuttams from 
Rs. 19 cum to Rs. 19-8 ex dividend. On the . other hand, Midlands and Rajagiris were 
unaltered at around Rs. 6 ex dividend. Cochin Malabars have met wdth good invest¬ 
ment support and at the close business was transacted at up to Rs. 6-14. Malankaras 
were also better at Rs. 84-8 and Thirumbadis at Re. 1-12. Small investment orders 
were also attracted to Yaikundams at Rs. 8. Among the lower priced shares, Cottinads 
wero higher at Rs. 5 %x dividend, Be Be at Rs. 6-8 cum dividend and Manalurs at 
Rs. 6 with Peninsular Plantations at Rs. 4-6. 

TEAS 

There is still a sound investment enquiry for most of the shares of this seciiion, 
but in many oases there were still sellers over at the close, notably Peermades being 
offered at Rs* 27, Periakaramalais at Rs. 17-12 and Devasholas at Rs. 6-X2. A fairly 
heavy tiirmyer has been reported in United. Nilgiris at Rs. 116 cum dividend whiw 
a line of Nonsuch Teas changed hands at Rs. 20. It is a. very long time since businees 
was last reported in these shares. Yellamalais were also firm at Rs. 11-8 buyers, and 
Hifftiland RroduM at Bs. 27-12. Chembra Peaks* teoord a gain of one anna at Be. 8-6, 
while Nilgiri Neerungundis a^raeted fair speculative support at Be. 1-2, 
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EXPERIMENTS IN BEE-CULTURE 

I 

Under tUe above title, Mr. S. R. Narayana Ayyar repinted aU his 
interesting articles which he wrote for the Planttrs* Chronfcle and which 
appears in fourteen issues of this paper from 27th November 1937 to 3rd 
September 1938. Though these articles, finally revised and added to, were 
published in book form shortly after with a foreword by Sir B. K. Shun- 
mukham Chetty, K.C.I.E., Dewau of Cochin, w'e do not think that this 
edition has ever been noted in*^ these pages. Its publication is, at any 
rate, unique in one respect, as it is the first occasion on which articles 
in the Chronicle have ever been reprinted as a book. Embellished, as 
it has been with a frontispiece and iw’enty-lliree reproductions of photo¬ 
graphs showing various bee-keeping operations, a useful reference index 
and a dozen blank pages for the bee-keeper t() make his own notes and 
personal observations, it forms a handy text-book for the *%ould-be bee 
enthusiast. As the lines on the title page say ‘The successful apiarist 
is he who cleverly outwits the bee\ and this little book goes a long way 
to instruct him how to outwit the bee. Copies can be obtained for 
Be. 1-8-0, postage 4 annas extra, from S. V S. Vasan, Bee-keeper, 
Coonoor, Nilgiris. 

TEA QUOTA PRICES 

The Quota prices ruling in South India on IBUi December were.— 
Tea Export Bfghts 10 annas 3 pies per lb. 

Production Bights ... 1 anna 8 pies per lb 

FORTNIGHTLY RAINFALL STATEMENT 

November 24, 1940 to December 7, 1940— (Inclusive). 


(iStatione are arranged %n order alphabetically south to north, and those not in planting 
districts are shown m small capitals.) 


Station! 

First 

week 

Second 

vveek 

s 

1^ 

^ S 

d. 

Total 



II 

"s” 

1^ 

, 1 

Total 

9. Kaltbarittj ... 
d. KaUar B'dge 
4. Konay 

8. Twyford 

9% Pettimudi ... 

10. Kalaar 

U. OhittAfurrai.. 

18. Cocnof 

14. Mooply* 

14. PachaimaUai 

16. Modi! 

17. FoLUigm ... 
88. Bopeari# 

Wa^ll... 
94. l^fitmla Botate 

11. yadcvttinwn 
94. dMHioit 

1-44 

3-50 

3*91 

2*^4 

1*49 

2*26 

5‘86 

3*$ 

X*® 

4*49 

2*19 

4*4S 

2*57 

1*54 

8*07' 

6*05 

0*85 

5*16 

0*60 

0*69 

0*87 

0*15 

0*86 

N.R. 

N.R. 

0*32 

1*22 

0*72 

N.a. 

^*80 

0*18 

N.E. 

fi.R. 

136*08 

150*50 

123*17 

251*55 

308*28 

250*39 

59*89 

28*81 

120*66 

130*67 

145*48 

207*72 

42*13 

97*46 

163*40 

;113^98 

51*86 

118*37 

159*16 

127*68 

254^68 

310*^ 

252*86 

68*W 

.»* 

135*4e 

212'S^ 

103-22 

16S*ia 

26. Kotagiri 

36. Ootaoamimd... 

27. Yercaud 

SO. Dovarshola 

T.E.8. ... 

31. Cauout 

89. Euttiyadi ... 
Vayitri 

84. Manantoddi... 
36* BUgiris 

83. Polubetta ... 

Coovercolly ... 
41. Eadamane ... 
48. Mcrtliisab'gey 
Balehonnnr a.. 
46. MavoiUiOiM... 
17. Maoium 

4*64 

2*17 

1*05 

1*35 

3*27 

8*86 

3*75 

1*61 

2;69 

3^00 

1*84 
0*40 
1*W 
0^99 
[ X34 
P18 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

0*13 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1*08 

0*02 

0:03 

a*. 

[N.R. 

58*95 

48*86 

53*72 

74*30 

114*52 

140*41 

166*61 

llO-OS 

78t*§Q 

78*42 

89*24 

254*31 

130*89 

183*15 

14085 

43k^U 

75*87 

a** 

8»^87 

BIM 

254-74 

m-49 

124'M 

«.» 

MU 


iLli. m Ka ^etnm HMfiMU 




















